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LONE VIGIL IN THE 
BITTER COLD 
At an advanced post beyond 
the Maginot Line the French 
sentry (left) keeps a watchful 
eye upon No-rnan’s-fand, ready 
to shoot at the slight^ sign 
of enemy activity The bitter 
cold makes him thankful for 
the long cloak in which he is 
enveloped. 

Photo, Courtesy of French Embassy 






GERMAN SENTRY SURVEYS 
THE WINTRY SCENE 

On the other side ot the hne 
German sentnes keep similar 
watch, and on the right, in a 
Cbnstmas-card setting, a Ger- 
man soldier, silhouetted against 
the bleak sky, surveys the 
countryside from the top of a 
fortification 
Photo, Associated Pres* 
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Histoiic Documents LXXI 


THE FIRST TEN WEEKS ^OF WAR 

On No\‘cmbcr 12, 1939 cxacl1> ten weeks after the Allies declared war on Germany, 
Mr Winston Qiurchill broadcast his impressions of that penod m a rcsiew as forcible 
sagacious and cnheartening as anv of the statements with which the First Lord was 
wont tb instruct and encourage the British people The greater part of this tome 
speech is reproduced below 


I Tnocotrr ll vronid Iw n good thing for me to tell vou to 
night how well the wnr luw turmil for the Allies during 
the llrst ton weeVs It Is quite ptnin that the power of 
the nnti'h Fnipire nnd the rrench ftopuhhc to restore nnd 
re\h( the lift of the Polish nnd C'eehtisloi nk pcoph's ns 
well ns to do n few other things which 1 srlll nuntion liter 
Ims hoi n growing ever> dnr Pi icefiil tnrlinnn ntnn count tit' 
which nim nt freeilnm for the IndKIdual nnd nliiindnncc for 
the mivjis stnrt with n Iieiss hmdiuip ngilnst n dicliitoNldii 
whose sole theme hm Ixin wnr the pitpimtion for wnr 
nnd the gnndlng up of CMndhlng nnd cservliods into their 
mllitnn innchine In our Lslnnd pnrllciihrlv we nte lery 
eisv going in tune of peicc 3\c hIiouM like to ‘■Imn. the 
hlesdngs of peiee with everr nntion nnd to go on enjoying 
them oHCehei It is onh nftsr mnnj snhi nltempts to 
It mnm nt peicc tint we lint e Im ii nl Inst forced to go to 
wiir Mt tried ngnin nnd agnin to pnvent this wnr, nnd for 
till sike or pinco Wc pul up with n lot of things hnppentng 
which ought hill to linve hipptmtl IJnt now we nn. nt wir, 
iimi wi are going to mnkc wir, nnd p< rievtre in mnUng wir 
until the other eidt lia\o hid enough of It Me nre going to 
persevut M fnr ns wc cin to the licit of our nliilitj which f* 
not smnll nnd is nlwnvs growing 
Me nre in n t err dilTi n nt position from wliit no wi rt ten 
Weeks ngo M o nre fnr utmngcr tlinn we wen ten sveeks ngo 
We nre fnr belter (ircparcd to enduit tin worst malice of 
nillcr nnd his Huns tlinn wo wore nt the -ticpniilng of Sep 
temher Our Nns v is stronger Our nnti 0 boat forces nre 
llirce times rw niirnerous Our Air Porco Is much stronger 
Our Armv h growing in iiumheN nnd Impronng in Imining 
crers <lnr Our flic raid prccniillons nrt lery difTtrciit from 
whnt lliO} were ot tlie outlm nk of war The nttnek nf the 
U lionts lias lieen controlled nnd thc\ linse pnld n henrj 
loll \cnrU nil the Oeitnnn oictin-going ships nri hiding nnd 
rusting in neiilml harhours wliile our world wido tmdc 
alcndilj’ proceeds In 4 000 vessels of which 2 BOO nre con 
sUinllv nt sea, guarded b) flie Itoynl Vary The superior 
qiialilv of our Air Porco Iins been proved in both pilots nnd 
mnebinrs over the ciitmv Our nlreratt Imve sliot down 
nttcen Ocnnnn ovenci miders witliout losing one machine 
in the coinbnta 

Time Is on the Allies’ Side 

I DO not doubt myscll Hint time Is on our side. I go so far 
n.s to snv timt if wo come tliroubli the winter wittioul 
nnv Inrgt or important event occurring wc ahnil In fnct have 
gamed the first cnmpntgii of the wnr nnd wt slinll be nblc to 
set nlsiut our task In the spnrg far stronger — belter orginlred, 
nnd better nrmed than ever before 1/et us thi refore bear 
discomfort nnd mnnv minor— and even perbnps nccdles.s — 
vcsnllons , lot ns licar them with patience with understand 
ing pnticncL liccuusc we are nil the time movtm^ forward 
towards grenter wnr strength nnd liccnu-sc Xnzi Germnnv is 
all the time under the grip of our economic warfare, falling 
back in oil nnd other essential wnr supplies 
A long succession of Important events has moved in our 
favour since the lioginning of the wnr Italv, whicli wc had 
reared would he drown from her historic partnership with 
Uritnin and Fronce in the Mediterranean — a partnership 
which will become Increasingly fruitful — hns adopted a wide 
policy of peace No quarrel ho-s developed between us and 
Japan These two great Powers which bad joined Knzi 
Germany in the Anti Comintern Pact find it difilcnlt to 
Bccommodato themselves to the change of front towards 
noUlicvism which Herr Hitler and Iils bad adviser, Herr von 
Ribbenlrop those marvellous twin contortionista have 
porpctnited No one can underrate the importance of the 
Ticatv of Alliance between Bntaln and France with Turkey 
Tlie Busslan Sov ict Government embodied in the fonnldable 
figure of Stalin, bos barred off once and for ever all Nazi 
dreams of an advance in the cast. The left paw of the Bear 


batii Germany from tlie Blnck Sci the right paw disputes 
with her tlie control of tin Bnltie MTinlcver historv miv 
reennl nboiit these events the fact with vrhich wc have to 
reckon Is pirfictly pliin Nazi Germanv is birred off from 
the cast nnd hns to conquer the Bnti~h Empire nnd the 
1 tv nch Bepiilihe or pinsli in the attempt 
*10 now these ixiLstful nnd bullying Nazi personages in. 
looking ullli hungT} tves for some smnll countries In the 
west which thev enn tninple down and loot, ns they Invc 
trimplcd down nnd looted Austria Czechoslovakia and 
Poland Now thev turn Uieir fierce but also rithir as it 
ms liceitnting, glnn upon the ancient, civilized and un 
olTindlng Hutch nnd Belgian nations 

Holland and Bclfiinm Apprehensive 

T hev hive not chosen to moli-st the British Fleet which 
has nnnilcd llicir attack in Uio Firth of Fortli during 
till; last week tliev ri'cod from tlie steel front of the French 
Arm} along the Maginot lane but their docile coiwcripts 
are being crowded In vast numbers upon the frontiers of 
nollnnd nnd Bilgiiim To hotii tlicse States the Nazis have 
given the most reci nl nnd solemn guarantees that cxplams 
wliv tilt nnxietv of these countries is so great No one believes 
one word Uerr Hiller nnd tlie Nnri Partv say nnd therefore 
wt must regard tlinl situation ns grove 
1 slinll not nltcinpt to propliesy— tlint is nlwnvs dnngeroas 
— whttlier the frtnzv of a cornered ninniae will drive Herr 
Hitler Into the worst of all his crimes hut this I will rov 
without a doubt that the fate of Holland nnd Belgium liko 
that of Pohiiid Czeelioslovnkia nnd Vustna will be decided 
b} the viclorv of this British Empire nnd the Frencli Rc- 
puhlie 

1 nm sure wo have verv rough weather ahead but I have 
this feeling that the Germanv which assaulto us all todav Is a 
fir less strongly bndt nnd solidiv founded orgmism thin 
that winch (lit Allies nnd the Cnited States forced to beg for 
armtsticc tw eiity-onc ytsiK igo I hive the sensation nnd also 
the conviction that that evil man over there and his cluster of 
confederotes nre not sure of themselves ns wc ate buto of 
ouisches that they arc harassed In tlicur guilt v souls by 
the thought and bv the fear of nn over approaching retn 
button for their crimes and for the orgy of destruction in 
which tlicy have plunged us ail 
As the} looL out tonight from their blatant clnttcnni, 
panoplied Nazi Germanv thev cannot find one single fncndlv 
eye in the whole circumference of the globe Notone' Russia 
returns them a flinty blare , Italy averts her gaze Japan 
is puzzled and thinks herself hetroyed Turkey nnd the whole 
of Islam have ranged themselves instinctivelv but decisively 
on the side of progress The hundreds of millions of people 
in India and in China, whatever their other feelings, would 
regard vrith undisguised dread a Nazi triumph well knowing 
what their fate would soon be The great English speaking 
Republic across the Atlantic Ocean makes no secret of its 
sympathies or of its sclf-questionlngs and translates these 
sentiments into action of a cliaracter which anyone may 
judge for blmsclf 

The ' Monstrous Apparition ’ ol Hitlerism 

T oe whole world Is- against Hitler nnd Hitlensm Men of 
gvery roce and clime feel that this monstrous apparition 
stands between them and the forward move vrhich is their 
due and for which the age and time^ oro ripe Even In 
Germany itself there nre nulhons who stand aloof from the 
seething mass of cnminalitv and corruption constituted bv 
the Nazi party machine Let them then take courage amid 
perplexities nnd penis for It mav well bo that the final 
extinction of a baleful dondnation will pave the wav to a 
broader soUdanty of all the men m all tlie lands than vre 
ever could have planned if we had not marched together 
through the fire. 



Chapter 37 

BRITAIN’S ARMY GOES INTO LINE ON THE 
ALLIED. FRONT IN THE WEST 

TheBEJ' Exchanges Shotsmth the Enemv—Tfie King’s Visit to hisTroops His 
Message of Confidence— Gort’s Order of the Day ‘ We will Stop Them, and 
We will Win ’—First British Soldiers to be Killed in Action— Why the Allies did 
' not Take the Initiative — Christmas Messages of the Commander — End of 

the Year Four Months of Vigilance 


T wenty-one years after the “ Cease 
Fire ” just outside Mous on that 
day of Armistice in 1918, Bntish 
troops were once agam m action on the 
Western Front— m 'action against the 
same enemy but under \e^ different 
circumstances Then they were pursuing 
a beaten and rapidly disintegrating foe , 
m 1939 they'were occupymg positions m 
a war of siege, in a Ime or rather zone 
of defensive fortifications vastly greater 
and stronger than ever before 
Early in December it was revealed 
that a large force of the Bntish Army 
was holdmg a portion of the Allied front , 
mdeed, not only were men of the B E P 
m the front Ime, but they had exchanged 
shots with the enemy The fact came out 
m the course of a report of the visit to 
France of the Kmg, when, following his 
return to London, it was announced that 
amongst the troops whom he had in- 
spect^ m the course of his tour were ^ 
pieu who, only the mght before, had 
returned to therr rest billets after a turn 
of duly m the forward zone m which 
they had been engaged in one of those 
nocturnal tussles which feature so 
frequently m the Income commumqu^s 
given out by the Alhed High Commands 
Eis Majesty had crossed to France in a 
Bntish destroyer on the afternoon of 
December 4, and spent five days as the 
guest of General Lord Gort at Bntish 
G H Q In bitterly 
The King’s cold weather and often 
Visit through pouring ram 
the procession of cars 
speeded through the sector allotted to 
the Bntish Aimy everywhere the 
Bang was greeted with the same 
vociferous enthusiasm, and everywhere 
he fotmd the same high note of efficiency, 
the same eager zeal and resolute purpose 
Whether he watched them from his car 
as he passed them singing the songs 
that cheered their fathers’ marching 
feet, or whether he walked slowly down 
the long hues of smartly groomed men 
on parade, or caught them m the 
domesticity of billets — always he found 
the same splendid quahtics of the 
Bntish fightmg man 
Immediately on his return he sent a 
message to Lord Gort, published by him 
as an Order of the Day, m which, after 


expressing his pleasure m visiting the 
troops in France and m havmg had the 
opportumty of seeing for himself some- 
thing of the conditions m which they 
were living, and of the work on whidh 
they V ere engaged, he declared “ I am 
satisfied from all you ha\e shown me 
that the Bntish soldier of today is at 
least the equal of his predecessor both 
in efficiency and spint,” and concluded 
by sendmg an assurance of the complete 
and unfailing confidence placed m them 
by their fellow countrymen 
Even those who only a few hours 
before had come m from forward posts, 
who had taken part in a swift exchange 
of bullet and bomb, gaie no signs of the 
arduous and dangerous undei^king m 
which they had been so recently engaged 
After he had inspected the guard of 
honour mounted by these men of the 



GOING THE ROUNDS 
A Bntish oScef srearing his gas-mask Is 
here seen makmg a tour of inspection of 
on undeigiound sector m the Bntish aone 
of the Western FrohL 

Bntuh Offmal Photojreph ‘ Cmim Ccpynghl 
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B E F who were the first to go mto 
action m the present war. His Majesty 
was shown the Order of t^e Day issued 
by their GOG “I wish every soldier 
m tbs force to realize,” it read, “ that 
this moment is an bstoncal occasion. 
You have been chosen to go mto action 
as the vanguard of the 
Bnhsh Army We shall • On ne 
be m the closest touch passe pas • ’ 
with our Alhes, who 
have extended to us the warmest of 
welcomes Unless every one of you had ' 
done his duty smee armal m France 
tbs umque honour wojild not have been 
conferred on yon The enemy awaits 
our ami al with expectancy The 
opportumty is yours to mamtam and 
enhance the glorious traditions inscribed 
on your Colours Be wgilant, keep 
cool and fire low— to the last round and 
the last man, and a bit more The 
eyes of your country as well as those of 
your abes and the whole Empire are on 
you With justice on our side, your 
proud watchwords will be, ‘ On ne passe 
pas. On les aura ’ — ‘ We will stop them, 
and we will wm ’ ” 

Few detads were revealed of the men 
or of their acbevement, but it was 
understood that the umts concerned, 
were drawn from famous county regi- 
ments of the English SLdlonds, and that 
they were bemg increasingly engaged on 
patrol work m the most advanced hnes 
of the defensive zone Certam it was 
that they were not manmng any of 
the vast subterranean fortresses of the 
Magmot Line , for that work men of 
special quahfications and long traimng 
are required, and these must be of neces- 
sity dmwn from the ranks of the French 
ally The Bntish troops, m fact, were 
far out m front of these bastions of 
concrete and steel, out on the fringe of 
“ No-man’s-land,” m a wilderness of 
wire and shell-holes, of abandoned 
villages and isolated farms wbch may 
have been occupied last mght by BntiSh 
or French, but tonight echo with 
the voices of Fntzes — or Fneordms, as 
the poilu calls them There was no 
“ Ime ” m the sense that the word was 
used m thp last war, but an elastic sys- 
tem of nfle pits, machme-gun emplace- 
ments, control and observation posts 
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the KING’S VISIT TO THE 
WESTERN FRONT 
These photographs, taken during the King s 
tour of inspection of the Western Front, 
show above, His Majesty accompanied by 
General Gamelin, receiving the salute of 
French troops , below left, the King being 
shown the workup of a predictor , below 
right, mounting to the top of a concrete 
defence work , in the circle. His Majesty, 
fotiowed by Lord Gort, being piped ashore 
from a dfcstroyer 

Photos, Plonel Nem, Bntxsh Offiaai 
Photographs Crown Copyright 
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By day there was httle to show that 
the landscape was one of war Fanners 
might be seen working in their fields , 
there were still chimneys that ga\e 
forth a chcorfnl smoke, cows — than 
which nothing sorely can be more 
peaceful — grared in the fields Houses 
and hamlets, farms and villages seemed 
to doze, for, though they ga^ e small sign 
of movement, they were for the most 
part undamaged by the hail of shell 
or bomb 

But that picture of curious inactivity 
was deceptive Behind the shuttered 
windows armed men kept ceaseless 
watch, and peered from amidst the bells 
m the church towers 
Between ^he bndges across the 

the Lines streams and nters, the 

crossroads, the en- 
trances to the village th& doorstep hf 
a solitary house — all might be (and 
frequently were) mined, ready to be 
exploded by contact or fired from a 
distance An4 if durmg the day there 
was httle movement and few soldiers of 
either army to be seen, at night Bnton 
and German played a deadly game of 
hide-nnd-seek in the^ dark or by the 
hght of the winter moon, dodging here 
bnd there, traefang down the enemy, 
and being tracked down in turn — 
hunter and hunted, often at one and 
the same time It was a warfare 
reminiscent of the Bed Iqdians of 
the "Wild West, a warfare of patrol 
and skirmish, of trap and ambush, in 
which the “ scalps ” that counted were 
prisoners^ earned off and casualties in- 
flicted on an enemy taken by surprise 

At first the British soldiers engaged 
m these nocturnal prowhngs were 
gmded by French poilus who knew 
every ditch and gully, every building' 
and coppice and wood, but soon they 
" found their feet ” and proved them- 





THE FIRST KILLED 


Corporal T W Friday (above) oi the Kings 
Shropshire Light Infantry was the first 
British soldier to be killed in action in the war 
He was killed on December 9, 1939, while 
leading a patrol towards the German lines. 
Photo Sport i Oeneral 

selves proficient m one of the most 
difficult and dangerous ways of making 
war As soon as dark fell the khaki- , 
clad patrols climbed over the parapet 
and crawled out through the gaps in 
the wire into the unknown They 


* 

moved here and there, searched houses 
and villages whose civilian' population 
had long since been evacuated, ever 
on the look-out for traces of the passage 
of their opposite numbers in the German 
ranks Always they had to be on the 
very tip-top of alertness, with hands 
ready to shoot and eyes keen for the 
slightest suggestion of a well-placed 
“ booby trap ” such as both sides 
dehghted^ to plant 

About a week after the King returned 
to England the B E F suffered its first 
battlefield casualties in this war “ The 
British now have their wounded and 
even their dead on French soil once 
again,” ran the French commumqu^, 
and it was semi-ofilcially announced m 
Fans later that the casualties had been 
incurred in a skirmish in the neighbour- 
hood of Buschdorf, near the Luxem- 
burg frontier, and that the men engaged 
were -Hbdlanders who were out on 
patrol when they came m contact with 
a German band on a siimlar mission 
Then it was that for the first time since 
the end of the Great War m 1918 
Bnton and German were at death 
gnps, wielding nfle and hand-grenade 
m the mght that enshronded “ No- 
man’s-lani” A night or two later 
there was a sinular slarmish shots were 
exchanged and bombs thrown, all with 
a view to takmg prisoners from whom 
vital information might be extracted 

One of the British wounded in these 
mght reconnaissances was a sergeant-^ 
major of sixteen years’ Army service, 
and when Ulr Douglas WOhams of the 
“ Daily Telegraph ” went to see him 


BRIDGE BETWEEN BELLIGERENTS 

This 13 the Kehl bndge which spans the Rhme at Strasbourg On the leit is the French side at 
the bridge showing the blockhouses commanding the approach [See also page 173 ) The device 
surmountmg the left-hand blockhouse is the badge of the Rigiment du Bas-Rhin. On the nght 
IS the German side of the bridge showmg sinular protecbve measures and camouflage netting 
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m the whitewashed ward of a French 
hospital m a town behind the Maginot 
Line, he had' an interesting story to tell 
On the night in question he had 
received orders to take out on patrol a 
small party of a Midland regiment It 
was bitterly cold, with occasional flumes 
of snow, and pitch dark Weatmg warm 
leather jerkins over their battle dress 
and high rubber boots, and armed with 
rifles and hand grenades, the httle party 
left the security of their own Imes and 
went out into “ No-man’s-land,” worm- 
ing their way over rough ground, 


so they returned to attend to their 
wounded A man was dispatched to 
company headquarters to ask for 
stretcher-bearers, and pending their 
arrival they made ready to return the 
way they hadi come The wounded 
were carefully bundled into greatcoats 
and earned by four men, each holdmg a 
comer of the coat, across the uneven 
^ and treacherous ground until they 
encountered the relief party So with 
the wounded sergeant-major at its head 
the little party made its way across two 
miles of mud and water Every twenty 





GERMAN PRISONERS IN FRANCE 

At loll-call a German N C 0 assembles the men under his charge and reports to one ol the 
French camp officers, who, according to custom, returns his salute These mw, m a French 
prisoner-of-war camp, fared better than many of their compatriots who languished in German 

concentration camps 
Photo, CouTttsy of the Fnnch Etnb<i8sy 


crawling through holes half-filled with 
water, and now and again having to 
stop to cut the wire against which they 
bumped m the dark Keeping their 
direction by a radium-illuminatcd com- 
pass, they made excellent progress in 
their patrol until they reached a gully, 
when, all of a sudden, a mine went up 
Several of the party were wounded, 
including the sergeant-major Although 
bleeding profusely from a number of 
small wounds m the head and shoulders, 
the latter rallied his men and at once 
pushed on to sec if any Germans were 
around A volley was fired into the 
dark, but no reply was forthcoming, 


or thirty yards a brief halt was made to 
rest the bearers and to give the wounded 
a, relief from the involuntary jolting 
At last, just as dawn was breahng, the 
party threaded the wire that lay before 
the British positions and, wearied but 
by no means do%n-hearted, tumbled 
into their advanced lines 
It was on December 19 that the 
first announcement of the death from 
wounds of a member of the B E F 
was issued The’ name was that of 
Lieut PCS Milward, who died’of 
wounds on December 16 Later it 
was stated that the first British soldier 
kiUed m action was. Corporal Thomas 


Wilham Friday, who fell while leading 
a. patrol on December 9' The French 
losses in the first three months of war 
on the West were stated by M Daladier 
just before Christmas to be 1,136 ' 
soldiers and 42 airmen How different 
from 1914, when by Chnstmas Bntam 
and France had to mourn the loss of 
over half-a-million of brave hves ' 
No fact could be more eloquent of the 
extraordinary difference m the openmg 
-stages of the First Great War and of 
the Second 

Far truer of ,1939 than at any tune 
between 1914 and 1918 was it to say 
that it was “ All quiet on the Western 
Front ” The great offensive, so often 
threatened by the ^ 

enemy, so long antici- Watch and 
pated and so carefully Wait 
prepared for by the 
Alhes, tamed Day after day, night 
after night, the French and Bntish 
sentinels peered 'across the fields that 
separated them from^ the German 
outposts, and still the grey-clad hordes 
did not come Those who knew of 
what would meet them if once they left 
their lines — the. withering, unwith- 
standable fire of artillery and machine- 
gun, of Bren and rifle— could not find 
it m their hearts to blame the foe’s, 
inactivity But all the same it was 
definitely boring '* We came out here 
for a warj” the Bishop of Fulham was 
told during a nsis to the front, “ and 
we want to know when it is going to 
begm ” 

In combating this sense of boredom 
excellent work was .done by t'he Enter- 
tainments National Ser\nce Association 
(E N S A ) in association wth the 
Navy, Amy and Air Force I ns titutes 
,(N A AF I ) Cinema umts and com- 
pames of theatrical and music-hall 
artistes went to France and put on 
excellent .programmes, which were 
accorded the most smeere and whole- 
hearted appreciation ' , 

There were some who urged that 
something should be done to break m 
military fashion what they desonbed 
ns the “ stalemate ” on the Western 
Front This view was effectively 
countered by M Daladier in his address 
to the French Chamber on November 30 
" Contrary to all forecasts,” he said,' 

“ mihtary operations have not yet 
developed with that violence and that 
vast and brutal extension over wide 
fronts which they seemed likely to 
assume But,” went on the Premier, 

“ we ought not to take this initiative 
This war is to us a war for our seounty 
and our liberty Our rule for those 
who defend us is economy m blood 
and economy m suffering Conquerors 
launched out on adventure cau sacnfice 


CHRISTMAS ON THE WESTERN FRONT 
Although it IS difficult to reconcile the ‘ good will sentiments 
of Chnstmas with warfare, the traditional fesbral brought some 
moments oE cheer Into the ^iangerous and often monotonous 
existence of the soldiers at the Front Our photographs show 
how soldiers of the German (above), French (nght) and British 
(below) armies kept the Christmas of 1939 m uruceustomed 
surroundings, far from their own folks 
Photos Keystone Courtesy 0} the French Embassy Bnitsh 
Offimal Photograph Croum Copyright 








THE PREMIER SEES FOR HIMSELF ' 

Mr Neville Chamberlain is seen above, during a tour of the Western Front, inspecting a Bptish 
field gun in its camouflaged emplacement On his return to London, the Premier praised the 
B E F and said "lam simply amazed at the progress they have made ” 

Bniiah Ofteml Photograph Orown CopyrtghI 


hundreds and thousands ol men in 
mad offensives Those who defend 
their soil and their liberty are careful 
to avoid as far as possible the sacrifice 
of human hves Such is the rule of 
our Government and the chiefs of our 
Armies Yet while husbanding the 
blood of Frenchmen we are accumiUating 
without truce or respite powerful means 
which give us the certainty of being 
able to break their assaults and which 
would permit us, if necessary, to attack 
at the right moment with the minimum 
of losses and the certainty of success ” 

It was durmg this state of semi-war, 
in which the huge armies frowned at 
one another from behind massive 
fortifications and the only fighting 
was between patrols and outposts in the 
rndetcrminate wastes that lay between 
the rival lines, that Christmas of 1939 
dawned Heavy frost covered the 
countryside with rime, and the men 
on duty in the outposts strained their 
eyes to see through billowing banks 
of fog The guns were mostly silent, 
though for some days past an artillery 
duel had been intermittent Behind 
the line in their billets and log huts 
and encampments the British troops 
had traditional Christmas fare and a 
bumper mail of letters and parcels, 
and even ]ust behind the outposts 
held by the Bntish m their sector 
of the Magmot Line there was a 


turkey lor every thirty-two men and a 
Christmas pudding for every sixteen—- 
ready-cooked, of course, for m those 
exposed positions, withm sight of the 
enemy, no fires were pernutted 
Amongst the French Chnstroaa passed 
in the same peaceful fashion The 
great guns roared now and again, but 
there were no infantry attacks In 
the huge subterranean forts of the 
Magmot Lme and m the churches 
of the little villages in the rear, midnight 
Mass was celebrated by priests who in 
this war as m the last found their duty 
at the ‘front Champagne, hot wine, 
cigars, thousands and thousands of 
parcels, Christmas trees, cinematograph 
shows, and oven miracle plays ,m which 
the actors were men in uniform — these 
were the incidentals in the French 
celebrations of the festival of Noel 
General Gamehn, Supreme Com- 
mander of the Allied Armies, issued 
two special Chnstipas messages to 
the troops The first, dated from 
General Headquarters on December 23, 
tan “ On the approach of the New 
Year the Commander-in-Chief sends 
to the whole army his most affectionate 
greetings The brilhant actions of the 
forces, the immense labours of out 
cause are gauges of success ” 

In the second the Generalissimo 
addressed the British Army “ Soldiers 
of the British Empire,” it ran, “and 
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- particularly you who ' are serving in 
France under Lord Gort, I send you 
the very warm Christmas greetings of 
your comrades of the French Armies 
The festival of CSinstmas stand^ for 
the future, and our effort in this, way 
IS creating'the future That filture will ' 

be what we all mean it to be, for the 
courage of our men is unconquerable ” 

' Then we may quote the message of 
good cheer to the peoples of the Empire 
by Lord Gort “ Once more,” he 
said, “within the memory of many 
of US, a British Expeditionary Force 
IS spending Christmas in France, and 
once again under the leadership of a 
great soldier of France the Allied 
Armies stand muted to resist aggression 
In the year that hes ahead (hfficulties 
and dangers will undoubtedly arise 
but they will be surmounted 
omng, on the one hand, to the close 
understanding which today exists be- 
tween the French nation and ourselves, 
and, on the other hand, to the knowledge 
that your thoughts are with us at all 
times / In whatever part of the 
Empire you may dwell I extend to 
yon all cordial good wishes for Chnst- 
pias and the New Year ” 

So the year 1939 drew to a close 
four months had passed during which 
the opposing forces had never got to real 
grips In the opemng weeks the German 
imlitary machme had been fully occupied 
in crushing Pohsh resistance— and the 
French we^ able to complete their 
mobihzation and to man the Magmot 
Lme But it was 'inconceivable that 
Germany would stay her hand for long 
The possible (and probable) strategic 
alternatives in a Franco-German war 
were familiar to any officer who had 
passed through a staff college of a 
European mihtay service The Germans 
themselves, in the years since the war 
of 1914-18, had virtually charted the 
course of an advance on France Even 
in the French Press, at this penod, prob- 
able Nazi moves had been predicted 

Presumably Gamehn had made the 
reqmsite dispositions to meet these 
contingencies, though he was at a 
disadvantage as far 'as the Franc'o- 
Belgian frontier was concerned, for co- 
operation between France and Belgium 
had not been arranged by any formal 
Staff pourparlers, if indeed it had been 
officially discussed at all The French 
frontier on that side lay open to an 
invader who chose to violate Belgian 
neutrality, for only comparatively weak 
defences had been built on the stretch 
from Montmddy to the Chaimel coast 
Belgium herself, anxious to preserve 
scrupulous neutrality, had frowned upon 
the construction of anything stronger 




DESTRUCTION WROUGHT IN BORDERLINE BATTLES 


In the upper photograph two French soldiers are keeping watch from the windows ol a rumed house on the Moselle 
front while a third guards the cellar passage At the bottom (l^^f)) unfortunate fate of a house in a German 
village caught between two fires Right, a booby trap found by the French, consisting of hand grenades attached 
to a cart. Such traps were nunjerous m No man s land 
Photo» Key one 
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Historic Documents. LXXIII and LXXIV 


TO THE WOMEN OF THE ALLIED PEOPLES 

With many fields of oational service open to them women joined energetically in the 
prosecution of the War, and to these actoe participants the Queen paid tnbofe in her 
broadcast on November 11, 1939 With perhaps even more sjmpathj did Her Mujffity 
and Mrs Chamberlain— speaking to the women of France— acclaim the quiet courage 
of those who earned on at home, endunng separation and the monoton> and petty 
hardships of the daily round , 


T he lost time 1 broadcoA a mcssigi vr-u at Halifax 
Kora Scotw, vrben 1 said n few words of farewdl to 
all the women and children who had Welcomed the 
Kinp and mrsclf so kindlr during our v isits to Canada and 
the United htalcs of Amcnca. 

The world was then at pence, and foi seven happv weeks 
we had mov cd m an atmosphere of sueh good wilt and hnman 
kindliness that the very idea of stnfe and bloodshed seemed 
impossible The rccoUcction of it still worms mr heart and 
Rive? me courage 

I spent today in circumstances <ndlv different, t-'or 
cwenlv ycara we have kept this dav of remembrance as one 
* consecrated to the memory of past and nercr-to-bo-forgotlcn 
sncrillcc, and now the peace which that sacrifice made possible 
lias been broken, and once again wc hare been forced mto war 
I know that you would wish me to voice, m the name of 
the nomen of the Ontish Empire, our deep and abiding 
sympathy nith those on whom the (list cruel ond shattering 
blows hive fallen — the women of Poland Kor do we forget- 
the i.nllani nomanhood of France, who arc called on to 
-hare with us again the hardships and sorrows of war 
Wat has at all times called for the fortitude of women 
Even in other davs, when it was nn affair of the Dghting 
lorccs onlv, wives and mothers at home suffered constant 
unxietv for llicir dear ones, and loo often the mi'erv of 
bercavcnient Thoip lot was all the harder because tliev felt 
Hint thev could do so little beyoud heartening, through their 
own courage and devotion the men at the front. 

Now this (s all changed for wo no less than men, have 
rcM ond aatal work to do To us also is pven the proud 
pnv liege of serving our country in her hour of need 
The call has come, and from my heart I thank vou the 
women of our great Empire for the wav that vou have 
answered it. The tasks that vou have undertaken whether 
nt borne or m distant lands cover every field of national 
•'crvicc and I would like to pav my Inbuto to all of vou who 
arc giving such splendid and unsolflsh help In this time ol 
trouble 

Courailc In Facing Monotonous Duties 
A T the a.aroe time I do not forget the bumbler part which 
^ so ninnv of jou have to plav m llicae trving tirnss. I 
know that it is not so difPcult to do the big things The 
novillv, the exciKoicnt of the new and interesting duties 
haac nn exhilaration of their own But these tasks are not 
fop rvcrv nomnii U is the Ibousand and one worries and 
Irritatlonv in camang on wirtuno life In ordmarv homes 
which are so often banl to bear 
■viauj of vou have lud to 't-c vour familv life broken up 
— vowr husbiwd going off to hvs alloUod task — >our children 
ev aeintul to plan's pf greater safttv Tlie King and I know 
wlial it int.ms to be p.artod from our children and we can 
sjmp-atlari with Uiosc of you who liavt braveiv consented 
to tlii> -eivantinn fo- the sake of vour Iiltle ones 
J-quvIlv do w< appriemte th< hospitalitv shown by those 
of vou who havi. opened vour homes to s'rangepj "and to 
j dill lr> n siut from plntvs of special dangw All thw, I know 
[ has nil ml s.amtKe mid 1 wmiti s.i\ to those who are fochng 

I tiu striia Be •ti-iure'I that iii ciirviriR on vour home duties 

I and no tun. all tl,.i worm*, chetrfuliv you are giving fra* 
.ini s to the eountrv 

'S oil aw ( ikii R vour part in keeping the homo front arbich 
wall have il mgees o'" its own 'table and s'rong 

It afttp ill for our liomi-s and for tbeir secuntv that 
w* !l^ Uililm- ard we murt sr*. to it that df-spilt ail the 
ilifictiltv pe dvrs our Iouim do not Iii.e Iho-e aerv 
which laik tl en fhe kickground as ntil ts tb 
OV S'* sU' live- 



Women of all lands vearn lor the day when it will be 
possible to set about building a new and better wo-ld where 
peace and good will shall abide That dav must come. 

Mcantunc to all of vou in cvciy corner of the Empire 
who arc doing such line work m nil our services or who aio 
cnrrving on at home amidst the trials of these davs. 1 would 
pve n message of hope and encouroptanent. 

VTc bar c all a port (o ptav and i know vou will not fail In 
vours remtmbenng always that the greater your courage 
and devotion, the sooner shall wc see agam m our midst the 
happv ordered hfe for which wc long 
Only when wc have won through to an enduring jieaec 
shall we be free to work unhindered for the greater happiness 
and wcll-bcmg of all mankind 
We put our trust in God IVTio u our refuge and strength 
m all times of trouble I ptav with all mv heart that He m.av 
bless ond guide and keep you alwavs 

Mns. CnA'iBERLias in a Broadcvvt to the Wojiex or 
Fiiance, Decejiber 31, IhSfl 

T Odat out two countries arc sharing the tn-als and sorrows 
of war I am convinced that tlie fechngs of friendship 
whicli oircadv bind us together have pained a new depth and 
a new force bv the sacrifices which wc arc both being called 
upon to make on behalf of a cause which is in effect that of 
all humamtv. The past four months have broupiit (o many 
of you hord-'liips, and separation from those vou love. For 
some among you, as among the women of England, this New 
Tear will be darkened by mourning for those who have made 
the supreme saennee for their eountrv To Ihtsc I would 
sav, we know that their loss is not nnd will not be in vam 
for they Will have helped to moke secure the future for our 
children > 

I would like to send ray special greetings to tliose who h-ave 
been compelled for the tune being to leave theu* homis in the 
Eastern Provinces or in otiicr dangerous areis IVe know 
here from our own personal cipcncncc bow manv 'inous 
problems arc set up by this neceswiry Iraasfer of population. 
But whether you arc in year own boraes or billeted In those 
of Olliers wbctlier vou lire looking after vour familv or are 
enpped in work on Uic land, in industry, or the service of 
the btate, vou are plavmp an essential part m Ihe Na'ionat 
Defence and vou must fee] happv in knowing that you nn 
making vour contribution to the final vactory 
TFc in this eoumrv ndiolrf the wonderful spin! whicli 
nspiits vour husband' your brolhers and vour son', who 
arc deftndmg Ihcir eountrv on land on the «i<*a, and n the air 
We share vourpndc in tlicu* achKvementa and we are grateful 
for the part thev irc playing in the common cause. 

T receive mnnv letter, not only from French motl or. and 
wives but al'O from Frerch soldiers. Ttiesc lc*fer? ti'lp me 
to unders-tand .omtliiing of your intimate thoughts and 1 
linve learned bow much your fortitude ond vojr counipe 
snstoin vour fighting men That indomitahli. fortitude hir 
alwav. Iwn one of vour mo-st noble charidenstic!? 

My husbard in direnbinp to me hi' visit to Prance ju*t 
before Cliristma' ^ spoke of tbi coueig, of the women 
of France and ot the great kindness which a on arc showing to 
our soldic's. Such kindness of heart ur a bond which draws 
even more closelv tiigcthcr the women of our two rounlnes. 

W vr has alwavs meant foe women hardship ard .oirow 
ind modern wa" brtnc« to c-err onoof us some rreasure 
of 'uff -ring or wowr hut we l»-ar the-f w ith fortilmJi l.eea,j. ^ 
wc can look fo-ward with enn.’di ncf to the triumph oi our 
cause aci In that das trlen a c'ljev t* outs end we b've 
won tlirough to an erdorng ja ice it will bo our common sim 
lovro-l to.,! ihcr fri' the lapp m'S anivtll beirc ofitnnkird 


Gbnptcr 3S 

WOMEN’S EFFORT IN THE EARLY STAGES OF 
THE WAR: A MAGNIFICENT RALLY 

RaiUcd 10 the Call c\cn Before War Broke Out— Vita! Work in the 
4 K P Striker— The Au\iliiir\ Territorial Ser\ lee— Women in the RAT 
ani 7? V itixtliartcs—rirewoiiiin of tlu ATS — Ambulance Drners — 
f oluntary Scrnccs— Hospital Ships on the Thames— The Land 
Arim —First Aid and S'lirsini' Scriiccs—M ork in tlu Canteens 


lo\<‘ p’u< jxrhij" i\<n 
uinr< tli3n nv'ii W vr nn ijn 
«o tiiinli tu tV^ni jIk I'''-'’ 
pruliW;, of tin If n nr* t niwi il* in’-!, 
th** nfcfUiii; of slifir lion'- n t l’i<\ 
riit*'* into M If nsofl wiili f\<n innn 
ft*r\n«r tliin tli* ntiii I** it In't iii'f 
thi-n on ntill lui 1 1 it ! In t i** tli* 
fluid i*- '0 |)mtid to lii'i n tinn ilu<l- 
Iiiii tiiid ltru''li 1'" in ' '•il' fi'^** '■I*'' 
doin;i *oin tiling r* d to Inlp—tliP 
diiM pm und lini'-li li*'*' not ntl 
iHront* llif ‘•ninl'ol^ of tuil— 'O tlif 
ivnini 11 111 til* V If '^rnifo look not 
lit til* toil Init nt til* ‘jinliol rliifli 
fli«'\ tin o proud to iMi Id 
Ihn 11 or! id *=0 Imr.l pnpinn -4 for 
till Mir tlint Mom n driiir'* m tin 
\uxilur\ limtorin! 'N^riif* ivliOMint 
toe mill III \iicn'-t P"' liiid t*i pi to 
bivl for i dn\ l>ffor« nturniiii: to llifir 
normil oornintion** ’ fli* oifif* r' of tlio 
\TS MMi. tlimk-fiil for tint mooK 
or fortnialit in cinip ivliirli nlioiit Iinlf 
of tlif font (xporipni'd In it tlif 
woTiirnniiv into touch Mitli riiil \nni 
lif< thfi lonriu’d to u-i tlif Arm\ 
cool iiij; iitfii‘il'', wIirIi nti ijiiilc differ 
f lit fr im Ihi m « ino<li rn lliit then 
got iRcd to'lc pinpoii \rin\ bRCUita 
In prtpnrttion for Mir dS 
Vir iorcc foinpmicn of tin \TS 
Mere in Tiih, I'll'!, united to join the 
^\omfll’•^ \.ii\ilmr> Air 
me Tore. Ihorrupon 
WAAF tliPi nhindoiird the 
name “^^rllf•>,” Mhieli 
the Women’s Roinl \ir Foac had 
borne in the Mir of 191d-I8 The 
“ Wanes ” had nlrendv been consigned 
to the luBton of the First Great 
War, and the "Ats” had tikcii their 
place, the" Wrens” alone sunned 
l]igerl> the "AVrcns"of the last i ar 
read the Admirnltj’s announeement in 
tlic fiprinf» of 1930 that ft new S 

Mas to be formed Their hopes of 
sen mg the Navy again, howescr, were 
doomed for the majority at the outset 
The new servucc was only for women 
living near the big naval ports, and 
the age limit m as 1&-50 The outbreak 
of war, therefore, found but a nucleus 
service working at the ports 
The firewomcn were the first women 
in uniform to attract the attention of 


Imndon«'r3 lufore flu* war higm \s 
(srh i- \pril 1*13*), did m >-1111111 
iviw doubled bn i*>l«d jnilels with 
mImt biiitons, and wearing skiing 
cijt haviiig till \I bldg* HI ml 
thiv jindi iiniiv nTnnls outside 
('oiintv Hill leside the \ii\ilmrv I in 
llrigole during tin L(’<' jubilci 
II lehr It unis 

Simu of till in hid neltnllv inrollisl 
in tlu spring of lOft and tlu ''optenilier 
rn-i“ iiureised their niimliers, but it 
V ns III Tiilv , that r* ernitiiigbis line 
re iliv fast Mobil nation on *?epti mber 1 
found a bo<K of leeii firewoinin re idv 
triined for th*‘\ hid given their spirt 
time to iinluig tluin-elvis profuient 
Litirtluv nniiilicri d l.Wfiill time and 
1,117 pirl ttmi auxilmnes in london 
done In their prepimtions thov were 
but part of the greit AirR iidl’ree iiition 
\nitv 111* Women Atixiliarv Ambu- 


lance driven? had pss'ed their test in 
span time more than a vcvr before' 
war liegvn * The} liid been to fint- 
sid lectures, thev had driven in the 
dirk without lights When wiir wa® 
dcel ired, ill thev had to do w is to don 
their trousers and take regular shifts 
night and di} at their gingci 

The fir-t lid lectures were given 
III those eirl^ (hvs m the street bc-side 
nil ambulance One of the number 
acted as palnnt, silccting her own 
ailment , and ifpr being given ntten 
tion, she was driven to the nearest 
hosjiit il The ambulances for the most 
put wire tndesmen cirt-> fitted up 
with >-tretcher» 

IJori'dom did not hit the nmbuhnee 
drivers «o hard ns some of the workers 
who wailed for air raids which did not 
conic Tixicib drivers were attached 
to eicli London ambulance station m 



Succeeding the once-famous ‘ Waacs the ' Ats ' as the women of the Auxiliai 7 Temtonal 
Service were called, helped the countip by releasing men m the Army from many routine duties. 
Above, two * Ats ’.are seen in an armoury, one cleanmg a nfle with a regulation pull through, 
and the other adjusting an anti-tank nfie 
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WOMEN SERVANTS OF ’ 
THE NATIONAL CAUSE" '' 

From the beginning of the war Queen 
Elizabeth set an example to the women of 
. the nation, and every woman's work for 
the war received her encouragement On 
the left she is seen sewing with members 
of the Household' Staff at Buckingham 
Palace. Below, Her Royal Highness the 
Princess Royal (at the head of the table) 

IS seen at work with some ladies of 
Harewood, making hospital supplies 

Photos, Keystone , Topical Press , Univer 
aal Preioriol Press, Sniish International 
Photos, Sport d, Qenend 
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Above, left, Mrs Laughton Mathews, leader of the Women's Royal 
Naval Service , on right, Lady Beryl Oliver, chief of the V A D Below, 
left, Dame Joanna Cruickshank, Matron-in-Chief of the Bntish Red Cross 
and the Order of St, John of Jerusalem , centre, Dame Helen Gwynne- 
Vaughan, Commandant of the AuxiliarvTemtonal Service , nght, Miss 
J Trefusis Forbes, Director of the Women's Auxiliary Air Force 
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} WRENS' IN AN HISTORIC SETTING 
Above members of the Women s Royal Haval Semce are seen at lunch m the famous Pamted Hall 
of the Naval College at Greenwich, from which man; Admiral heroes of the 'past have graduated. 

PAofo Foz 


order to teach the vtoihen drners 
knowledge of London, and great were 
the arguments 1 The women, who had 
all driten their own cars in London, 
thought privately that they knew their 
way about ]ust as well as the ta'a men 
The men were the teachers, howeter, 
and thej felt bound to stick to what 
they called their “ rout ” m spite 
of the areuments of the ladies 
A kind of exhilaration possessed 
women during the first few days of the 
war, for they felt thej were wanted 
<Kad not the Home Secretary invited 
the Dowager Lady Reading, m June, 
1938, to form the biggest women’s 
orgamzation e\er known for civil 
defence ^ Were not the three Women’s 
National Services already organized, 
called into being by the Navy, the 
Army, and the Royal Air Force ’ Look- 
ing back to 1914, women remembered 
that it was then two solid years before 
they had had Queen Mary s Army 
Auxiliary Corps, and three jeirs before 
the Women’s Land Army was allowed 
It IS true that in September, 1939, 
over 5,000 business and professional 
vVomcn were on the register of the 
Womens Employment Federation, 
awaiting war work, but Mrs Oliver 
Strachey, the Secretary, said 

‘ At any rate prtjudlco is not holding op 
tlio wort as it did In lOU After the last 
war I think the Government rtnlizod tlial 
women both paid and unpaid, were a reserve 
of strength and thev thought they would 
use It straight away this time. 

" The change m the attltnde of the Govern 
ment iS striUngly illustrated by the m 
elusion of women for the first time in the 
Armv Sledlcnl Corps Almost on the exact 
parallel date that the announcement was 
made, In 1039, that women doctors were to 
liave the same rank and pay as inen m the 
BjV. M C , Dr Elsie Inglis in 1014 went to 
the War Office and offered her services- with 


those of other medical women The Chief of 
the Medical Service said in effect * My dear 
ladv , the best thing von can do is to go home 
and keep qnlct ' ’ 

At the outbreak of war Women's 
Voluntary Services numbered 370,000 



READY TO ANSWE^ THE CALL 


Women membeis of the Auxiliaiy Fire Service 
stand by da; and night for emergency calls 
Thes^ girls are on dut; m the telephone control 
room St a London fire station. 

Pho 0 hejslone 


members, and tbe Government and the 
local antbonties were already using them 
for the evacnation of children and 
mothers and hospital patients Dnnng 
the first month of the war over 96,000 
volunteers , were enrolled, bringing the 
total since June, 1938, up to nearly 
half a milbon A one-way passage had 
to be arranged at the London head- 
quarters for the 11,000 volunteers m 
September As many as 1,000 women 
were interviewed in a day, and either 
enrolled for civil defence work or passed 
on to Jiheir appropriate service 

There was wojk m plenty for the 
leisured woman or the woman who 
could work without pay Durmg the 
war of 1914:-18 it had been the industrial 
women who were m distress, and the 
Queens Work for Women Fund had 
to provide workrooms for them This 
time it was the business and professional 
women for whom special registers had to 
be opened-— but vntb verv little result, 
because of lack of work The Bntish 
FedCfation of Busmess and Professional 
Women collected reports of unemplov- 
raent and evidence of hardships resulting 
from the war 

Visiting teachers of irt, music, etc , 
were left behmd m towns from which 
children were evacuated Their rents, 
of course, went on, and they were faced 
with the maintenance, sometimes, of 
dependants Between 30 per cent and 
40 per cent of a melnberiihip of 11,500 
of the Chartered Society of Massage 
and Medical Gymnastics were thrown 
out of employment Nine hundred full- 
time professional artistes, of whom half 






WOMEN AT THE WHEEL 

V 

The First Aid Nutsmg Yeomanry was {ounded in 1910, and “ Fannys,” as its members were 
inentably^called, did indeed “ yeoman ” service during the war of 1914-18 1939 found them 

ready once again, and on the left Pnncess Alice, Countess of Athlone, is seen inspecting members 
of a F A N y Ambulance Umt before their departure for Finland in ambulances provided by ‘ 
the Canadian Red Cross. Above, women of a Motor Transport Training Corps are being given'an 
explanation of French traffic signs they are likely to encounter 
Pkotoa, Fox L NA 
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were women, lost their employment on 
the outbreak of war 
Scorctanes, book-keepers, and other 
people holding office positions of trust 
wore dismissed wholesale, m most oases 
With only a week’s salary A large 
percentage of housekeepers and hotel 
and institution manageresses lost their 
posts These and other cases of hard- 
ship were presented to seven women 
M P s at the House of Commons on 
November 22 by a deputation, organised 
by the British Federation of Business 
and Professional 'Womon, of 14 protes- 
fcioual groups representing about 30,000 
women Miss Caroline Haslett, the 
chairman, and Mrs Howard Roberts, • 
the hon secretary, led them It was a 
meeting that drew the business women 
together Lady Astor, in the chair, 
invited them to meet for discussion at 


her home once a month The women 
MPa decided to ask the Minister of 
Labour to meet them and discuss the 
unemployment of business and pro- 
fessional womep Mr Ernest Brown 
accepted at once, and on November 
28 an informal meeting took place m 
the House of' Commons As a result, 
both the women M P s and the 
Federation were satisfied that when 
work for which business or professional 
women were eligible became available 
in the national services, preference would 
.be given to women who had lost 
employment through the war Further, 
the women’s representatives felt that 
they had impressed upon the Minister 
that business women should have 
special consideration at Employment 
Exchanges The Minister proposed fo 
have a supplementary register for men 
and women of Lusiness or professional 
type, and this was discussed with the 
Pedemtion 

AVomen's special contribution to the 
promotion of the war is in two main 
directions 

(fl) m releasing men by the Women's 
Services , and (6) in the performance of 
work which only women can do 

The Auxiliary Territorial Servuoe aims 
at releasing soldicn from any work a 
woman can do They take over the 
cook-house, even with the great old- 
fashioncd ovens and cauldrons, stone 
4IG 


floors, and steps leading up to it The 
“Ats" take over the cleaning, under 
the proud name of Orderlies , they aot 
the part of kitchenmaids and house- 
maids Those who have been parlour ' 
maids are detailed to wait on the officers 
The “ Ats " also look after the stores, 
fitting the men with boots and other 
equipment, as well as the women 
Office routine is so different in the Army 
that a three weeks’ course of training is 
given the clerical company of the A T S 
at the headquarters of the Eastern 
Command Th6y learn, for instance, 
that in the army a letter is never 
addressed " Dear. Sir " , it is always 
m memorandum form They have 
become familiar with a variety of forms 
Women motbr drivers relieve the 
men of driving the lighter lorries anS 
• transport vans , they drive officers and 
take messages In their spare tirofe the 
drivers attend a course of instruction.' 
on maintenance and repairs 
_ All kinds of women have enrolled 
leisured girls, buyers in shops and shop 
assistants, dressmakers, hairdressers, 
factory girls and domestic workers, 
actresses, and teachers They are 
treated very much as soldiers, and it 
IS their pride that it is so Rations are 
the same as for men, but women have 
four-fifths of the men’s ration, the 
pay IS two-thirds of that of the corre- 
sponding army rank Leave is the 
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A GENERATION APART 
In 1939 as twenty-live years 
before the women of Britain 
gladly earned on the work of their 
menfolk called overseas The 
spint of the country had not 
changed, but the fashions had as 
we see by eompanng the photo- 
graphs on the left showing the post- 
women of 1914-18 and of 1940 
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WOMEN WARTIME 
WORKERS 

Certainly the bus conductress 
of 1940 is a smarter figure than 
her predecessor of a generation 
before, as can be seen by the two 
photographs above but they both 
put the same ‘ punch into their 
work. Even the more muscular jobs 
are not the exclusive prerogative 
of men, and the weaker sex ’ 
shows to good advantage in war- 
bme— as the photographs of women 
porters (1914 end 1940) on the 
right testify 

Pholot Fox Topical Preu 
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same The freedom of the service is that the women cannot— except fly 
veiy remarkable and the attitude of They are proud to be with the balloon 
the officers is modern and democratic squadrons even though it is only as 
Dame Helen Gwynne- Vaughan, the ’ cooks, clerks, and fabric workers , They 
Director, was Chief Controller of the are paid two-fhirds of the men's pay 
Queen Mary's Army Auxiliary Corps in and have four-fifths of the men’s rations 
France in 1917, and later yhe directed For two weeks the W A A F recruits 
the Women's Eoyal Air Force She are at a traming depot, where they 
understands young people and she has are drilled by a sergeant of the R A F 
selected officers with the same quality as well as their owif sub-officers, and 
Miss K J Trefusis Forbes, Director of they learn the discipline of the senuce 
the Women's Auxiliary Air Force, 'yas The airwoman’s uniform is the same 
one of her officers in the ATS She colour and out as the airman's 
commanded' her own RAF Company The W R N S is a shore service, but it 
Then, wEfen the ^omen's Auxiliary Air is very nautical The hostels at the ports 
Force was formed m June, 1939, a are named after ships, and the Wrens 



NEW FORESTS IN THE MAKING 

In wartime vast areas ol woodland are cut down for timber, espeaally foi’pit props, and seedling 
trees must be cultivated to make good the losses Above,) members of the Women’s Land Army 
are seen coveting seedlings to protect them from the frost at a nursery in Monmouthshire 

Photo Fox 


leader was ready During the former 
war Miss Trefusis Forbes was m the 
Women’s Volunteer Reserve 
The W A A F relieve, the men only 
on ground duties , they are not allowed 
to fly In spite of that drawback 7,000 
women enrolled during the first week 
of the war They are not attached 
as a body to the R A F , but directly 
lake the places of men 'who go to the 
Front Some thousands of airwomen 
are' on air stations all over Britain 
Besides acting as cooks and orderlies, 
clerks and transport drivers, the women 
are trained as instrument mechanics 
They arc also teleprinter operators, 
telephone operators, dental surgery 
aUendants, and sick quarters attend- 
ants There is little that the men do 


call the kitchen the galley, while food 
is “ victuals ” Stewards “ clear the 
decks " after a meal, and invalids go to 
the “ side-hay” The Wrens act as 
cooks and stewards for ratings and 
officers They work also ivith the 
admiral and his stafl m clerical and 
secretarial capacities The Wrens do 
signalling with a petty officer, and store- 
keeping with the naval stores officer 4 
woman acts as a naVal postman, and 
collects and delivers letters to and from 
the ships , The Wrens nho are drivers' 
victual the ships, transport buoys and 
ropes, and even explosives in the 
armament car The guls know no fear 
and drive ambulance^ or vans on to 
the pier even at’ lught, collecting 
casualties or stores 
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Like the other women’s services, the 
Wrens have a smart uniform It has a 
double-breasted navy coat cut like that 
of a naval officer The old type of 
adnural’s hat has been retained for the 
officers, but the ratings wear a round - 
hat with up-turned sides encircled by a 
ribbon with the name of their ship 
Mrs Laughton Mathews, the Director 
of the W R N S , was the first officer to 
ho trained m the service dunng the last ’’ 
War Officers have a fortmght’s course 
, at the Royal Naval College, Greenwich 
Soa-loving girls jumped at the oppor- 
tunily oSered by the Port of London 
Authority- to man the hospital ships on 
the Thames Theirs was no play time 
task They slept one mght on board 
ship and one mght on land Coming 
aboard sometimes meant 
climbing twenty feet Manning 
on iron judders and the River ^ 

crossing over perhaps six 
barges The hospital sbps were the 
Thames pleasure steamers, and they 
were just off the summpr run when 
war broke out The first thing the 
girls had to do was to clean them 
The crew showed them how to' coil 
ropes and put a bucket over the side 
The girls made special apphcation to 
the PL A for brass pobsh 
Exercises were held daily m taking 
oS casualties from barges and rendenhg 
first aid Assisting the inedicnl officer 
on each ship were three fully trained 
mines and ten nursing auxiliaries, two 
sea-rangers, and turn ex-army sergeants 
First-aid posts on land under the Red 
Cross and St John Wat Orgamzation 
were dotted every few yards m the 
streets of London They were in odd 
and interesting places^t James's 
Palace, the House of Lords, an old 
stable To e,ach were attached one 
trained nurse enrolled under the Civil 
Nursing Reserve and a number of 
Auxihary nurses , Everything ‘was 
kept ready day after day for an emer- 
gency , lotiolis were remade , dressings 
sterilized Practices were b often held, 
when a volunteer m the street' had 
splints put on and was earned by the 
stretcher party to the aid post 
Most posts had their own "dirty 
side" for gas casualties String bags 
were ready for*the patient m which to ' 
put his clothes, and a grease-proof bag 
for his valnahles , a spray was provided 
where he could be thoroughly washed 
dean pyjamas were awaiting, a cloak 
and hood, and shoes, and a camp chair 
in wkich to,rcst 

Air Raid Wardens’ posts, in winch 
women play a large part, were just as 
numerous as the^ aid posts They 
varied according to the borough, but 
the work was the same 
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AIRMEN WHO PROVED THEIR WORTH 


P*eto,. 


‘ Bnfash bcmbers and German fighters came to gnps in a great aenal battle oS Heligoland on 
December i8, 1939, described in page 433 " The laurels go to the Wellington bombers,” 

the ofiBaal report justly observed, “ for they resisted every effort by Germany's newest fighter 
'planes (twin-engined Messerschmitt no's] to break them up '' Retween 80 and 100 aircraff 
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V FIRE DISCIPLINE ON THE WESTERN FRONT 

Somewhere on the Western Front, in an emplacement hidden by netting camouflage and protected by sandbags, this British gun*crew, gas*masked 
and steel-helmeted, is carrying out a routine drill at night Although the flrst^ months of the war were marked by comparative quiet and little 
enemy activity, the Allies relaxed none of their precautions, and the lull enabled training such as that here shown to be perfected 

Bnttc/i OJflc7al Photo^aph Crown Oopj/rtgTil 



In some districts women wardens 
patrolled tlie streets in pairs, in turn 
with the men Girls manned the 
telephones at the control post, which 
IS the nerve centre of the ARP 
A nurses’ department i\ns set up 
hj the Red Cross and St John War 
Orpuiization, ivith Dame Joanna Cruick- 
sliank ns Jlatron-in- 
Chief The first activity 
°"ser\1”s ^ SI OS to enrol trained 
nur«es for the emer- 
gency, and great care was taken that 
they should bo first -class nurses 
Personnel were supplied to the Arms 
Nursing Sernce^ and nurses were in 
rescneforthcRAr 


‘A nnlionnl gen ice Ins been performed 
bv nurses in Ibcir spare time, and b\ uii 
bmployed nuises ’ said Dame Joanna 
oTliey have instructed and examined a verv 
large number of women in Home Nursing 
under tlio auspices of tbo Kcd Cross and St 
Jolin Mniir of tbe students belong to the 
women’s voluntarv services 

Nurses have already been awarded 
medals for gallantry in the war Com- 
.^njaiidant Vera Cave, Nurse Isabel 
Mary Juett, and Nurse Florence Edith 
Walker went to the assistance of a man 
who had fallen out of a tram on rails 
which they thought were electrified 
The Red Cross special service cross was 
also awarded to Mrs Walters for giving 
aid to an injured pilot who crashed 
near an aerodrome on September 26 
Little was heard of the V A J) s 
during the opening months of war, but 
that was only because there bad been 
few casualties About 20,000 V A D s 
under tbe direction of Dame Beryl 
Oliver were ready for any emergency 
The unity of all women*' in war work 
answers the call of the Queen in her 
broadcast on November 12, 1939 


Wo have all a part to play and I 
fou wiU not fail in yours, remembering 
alwaiw that the greater your courage and 
devotion, tbe sooner shall 
our midst the happy ordered life for which 

we long , 

Her Majesty played her part valiantly 
from the beginning of the war She 
said that the bttle Princesses mss 
their Mummy and Daddy," hut Her 
Majesty set an example to the mothers 
of the nation in not bnnging her cbldren 
back to London She visited the 
evacuated children and had dinner 
with them Every woman's work for 
the war received her encouragement 
Although not a needlewoman, the Queen 
started a “ Sewing Bee ’ at the Palace 
in order to aid the Red Cross 
Queen Ma^, whose work m the wor 
of 1914-18 can neser be forgotten, is 
head of all mibtaiy and naval nursmg 
services The maternity home tor 
wives of officers of the three semces 
was only one of the new wanchantieS to 


which Queen Mary at once gave her 
interest and help 

The Princess Royal identified herself 
with the Auxiliary Territorial Service 
from tho first T\Tien HRH visited 
the Women’s Camp at Strensall, York- 
shire, lost July, she was in the khaki 
uniform of the A T S The Pnneess is 
Controller, West Riding, Yorkshire, 
and is constantly inspecting companies 
of the A T S The Pnneess, like many 
other women, took up kmtting for the 
soldiers She is head of the Comforts 
Fund for her own Regiments, the Rojrnl 
Scots (the Rojal Regiment) and the 


were much encouraged by the interest 
and kindness of this Royal lady, who 
game m the uniform of St John 
Ambulance, and made them feel that 
she was one of themselves With the 
same care the Duchess visited Women's 
Voluntary Aid Centres and the A R P 
posts She worked with a Working 
Party m her village, and visited others 
IVlicn she came for a,bnef visit to 
Buckingham Palace it was not for a 
hobday, but to do her work as President 
of tbe Central Hospital Supplies of the 
Red Cross and St John War Oiganiza; 
tion, and m other ways 



VJ^D PREPARED FOR ACTION 

When war came the VA.D at once responded to the call, ready to cany on the great work it 
did in tbe previous war Above V AJl helpers ate seen at work during AR,P eaerases at 
Enth in Kent, m an underground emergency hospital built by tbe Borough Counal 
Photo John Topham 


Royal Corps of Signals She worked 
also at the Hospital Supply depot 
in Harewood tillage With her own 
villagfe people and members of her 
housdold, she made bandages and 
spbnts Her home was placed at the 
disposal of the British Red 'Cross for 
an mixihaiy hospital 
The first war work of the Duchess of 
Gloucester was to help het own tenant 
fawners to get m the harvest She 
responded at once to the appeal for 
everybody’s help by douig the stoobng 
tyith her lady-m-waiting, and by lending 
her grooms and gardeners and anybodj 
who could be spared to do the ban esting 
As deputy for the Queen, the Duchess 
visited first aid posts in every town m 
her home county Women who were 
trymg not to be bored waiting for 
casualties (which happily did not come) 
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The Duchess of Kent went at once to 
the hospital at Her, where she was 
living when war broke out, and gave her 
aid m making bandages and swabs 
Later she went to Scotland, constantly 
toured the country, visiting and en- 
couraging the women voluntary workers 
m their various activities Like other 
of the Royal ladies, the Duchess knitted 
socks and hospital stoebugs, and she 
crocheted blankets She attended 
first-aid classes with naval officers’ 
wives and the people hvmg on the 
estate 

AVhile^the Queen upheld the women’s 
work m the South, Queen Mary and 
the other Royal ladies each took a 
difiercnt centre, and their interest 
and hard work were a great inspiration ’ 
to women in town and countij, in 
mansion and cottage 



WOMEN’S SERVICES IN THE WAR 


ARP, Fire and Ambulance Services 

Air Raid Precauhons 
There are something like 1,600,000 or 
1,760,000 A B P workers, of whom a large pro- 
portion are women. They servo as wardens, 
flre-flghters, and ambulance drivers 

Auxiliary Ambulance Drivers 
The women drivers are tramed to drive m 
the dark, and in gas-masks They know the 
way to all the hospitals in their istrict, and 
they have had a course of flrst-aid training 
In London alone more than 1,000 vehicles 
'were ncededi m addition to a similar numbei 
of private cars used to tmnsport sittmg 
casualties Many of the drivers were women 

I 

Auxiliary Fire Senice 
Over 6,000 women wore attached to fire 
stations In London alone Mrs Boater la 
Commandant for South of the Thames and 
hlis Boaemary Marshall for the North 
Women help the firemen all ovhr the 
country They are trained in watch-room 
work, fire-Bghtmg, and anti-gas They do 
clerical work, drive cars, or^tow pumps 

The Women’s Land Army 
From the outbreak of war bp" to the end 
of November, 1930, 3,600 wompn received 
Land Army traimng at Qovemment expense, 
and 2,800 volunteers were placed in agricul- 
tural employment The demand at that date 
was not very great, as a comparatively small 
number of men had been called up' off the 
land Lady Denman la Honorary Director 

Women’s Auxiliary Pohce 
Borough and Ckiunty Police Forces have 
in some cases recruit^ women to release 
men from clerical work, the telephone and 
car-driving 

Women’s Voluntary Services 
Half a million voluntary workers recruited 
by the Dowager Lady Beading wore placed 
At the service of local authorities all over 
the country They were invaluable in the 
evacuation and in A B P work 


First Aid, Nursing and Ambulance Senices 
First Aid- 

A tramed nurse is in charge oi each 
first-aid post, with auxiliary nurses to help 
her These posts are set up in every town 
and village, as part of the A.R P aclieme 

Queen Alexandra’s Royal Naval Nursing 
Service 

HM Queen Mary is President and Miss 
B M Martin, B H 0 , is Matron-in Chief of 
the nurses of the Navy , 

Queen Alexandra’s imperial Military Nursing 
Senice 

The Army nnrses also have Queen Mary 
ns head, and Miss 0 M Boy, E B 0 , M M , 
13 Matron-m-Ohief 

The Royal Air Force Nursing Service 
The Princess Royal is head, and Miss E M 
Blair, B B,C , is Matron-in-Ohief 

The Territorial Army Nursing Service 
Miss A M Piulbps, B B C , IS Matron-in- 
Chief , 

Nurses’ Department of the Red Cross and 
St John War Oi^nization 
The department supplements the nurses 
of each service Dame Joanna Cruickshank 
D B E , B B 0 , IS Matron-in-Ohief 

Emergency Medical Service of the Ministry 
of Health 

Miss K 0 Watt, CBE, BBC, is 
Principal Matron By the end of September 
the Central Emergency Committee of Nursing 
had enrolled 16,000 trained nurses and 
20,000 auxlhary nurses who had completed 
traimng The Committee aceepted for 
training ns auxiliaries 76,000 women 

River Ambulance Service 
Three tramed nurses and about ten 
auxiharics take 24-hour shifts on Thames 
steamers fitted up os hospital ships Two 
Sea Bangers act as messengi is and signallers 


Other War Services 

Auxiliary Territorial Service 
Women between the ages of 18 and 43 
years recruited to release men m the Army 
from cooking, orderly duties, clerical worL, 
telephoning, store-keeping, and driving Tlic 
Queen is Commandant-m-Chief, and Dome 
Helen Qwynno-Vaughan, QBE Oliiel 
Controller 

Women’s Auxiliary Air Force 
Thousands of women work on HA F 
stations all over the country ns cooks, 
oederhes and clerks, telephone operators, 
transport drivers, and instrument mechanics 
The Queen u Commandant-m-Ohief, and 
Miss K. J Trefusis Forbe^ii Du^ector 

Women’s Royal Naval Senice t 

Women relieve men of shore jobs at the 
porta and naval establishments They do, 
decoding as Well as driving, clerical work, 
store-keeping, cooking and stewards’ work” 
The Queen is Commander-in-Ohief and Mrs 
Laughton Mathews Is the Dircotor 

YMCA 

The National Women’s Auxiliary of the 
T M 0 A runscantcens torthetroopsthrongh 
ontthecountry which areopendayandnigbt. 
Princess HclenaVictoria, the President, takes 
an active interest in the work. 

YWCA 

Canteens and recreation centres for Service 
women wore provided and etaffed 

Salvation Army 

Salvation Amy women oIBceis help to 
run canteens for the troops at 40 camps 
Thev assist with canteens at railway stations 

Entcrlammcnt , 

Gracio Fields led the way m entertaining 
the troops Heif concert in France on Nov 
lemhoT 15, 1030, was such a tonic that 
entertainment parties were hastened off to 
the Front. Violet Lorame sang "the songs 
1 song to your fathers " Myra Hess organized 
luncheon-hour concerts in London 



WOMEN PILOTS GET THEIR CHANCE ' 

Tk! a!!! “I*"!® »940 that women pilots of the iorraer Civil Air Guard were to farm a sectii 

of the Air Transport AuxiU^ Service. One oi their jobs was to ierry new aircraft of the RA F from facto 
to aerodrome. .Some oi these women pUots are here seen at an aerodrome near T.„nSnn 
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Chapter 30 

WAR IN THE AIR— LAST TWO MONTHS OF 1939: 
REVIEW OF THE YEAR’S OPERATIONS 

Intensified Actmtv o\er the Sea— Coastal Command Patrols— Air Fights off 
Scotland— First British Aerial Encounters on the West— The Arniee de I’Air—'' 

* Seaplanes Lav Mines— Raid on Borkum— Security Patrols' — Week of 

Allied Victories— Attack on German Warships nea” Heligoland— Raid on 
Firth of Forth— Ban on Land Bombing— Renew of the First Four Months 


M pST interesting of the opening 
phases of the war m the air 
was the one nith which it is 
proposed to deal in this chapter, a 
phase covering the period from October 
21 to the latter part of December 1939 
During this period Germany intensified 
her nenal activity while still main- 
taining a rigid ban on the bombing of 
open towns and of land objectives 
where there might ha^e been heavy 
casualties among civilians 
Two outstanding features of the 
German operations were the use of 
aircraft for mine-dropping and the use 
of aircraft to attack small merchant 
ships and fishing vessels m the North 
Sea The mine droppmg came as a 
partial surprise and caused a good 
deal of comment, but the Roval Air 
Force and the Royal Navy rapidly 
devised mdthods' for dealmg with it 
October 21 was notable for an attack 
bv twelve German seaplanes on a 
British convoy The attack was 
unsuccessful and the enemy machines 
were heavily engaged both by fighters 
and by anti-aircraft guns On the 
following day, October 22, there was 
further activity off Scotland Two 
enemy aircraft were also seen off the 
south-east coast These machines were 
engaged by British fighters and one of 
them was brought down, the crew 
being seen to leave the wreckage of 
their machine in a collapsible boat 
On October 23 the Air Ministry 
announced that two successful attacks 
Lad been made by Royal Air Force 
aeroplanes on D-boats 

Coastal Durmg the whole of *e 

Command period under review tne 
Coastal Command of the 
Royal Air Force was engaged on 
continuous watch over the North 
and parts of the Atlantic Ocean ^ ® 

work, which supplements that of t e 
Fleet Air Aim is directed from 
operations rooms m much the same 
way as the work of the Fighter 
Command Machines go out on patrols 
which are so correlated that enormoim 
areas of sea are kept under almort 
contmuous supervusion and 
activity IS severely restricted, u 
weathers these machmes keep ou on 


patrol, and from the outbreak of war 
until the early part of December they 
had flown some 3,000,000 imles Once, 
when a British submanne had been 
damaged, it was escorted safely home 
by aircraft of the Coastal Command 
More than once Shipwrecked seamen 
whose ships had been sunk or disabled 
were saved by these machines 
On October 24 four more German 
airmen were shot down by , Bntish 



AN AIR FORCE COMMANDER 
The R A.F m France placed in Januaiy 
1940 under the control of Air Marshal A S 
Barratt embraced two mam divisions Aimp 
Co-operation Squadrons commanded by 
Air Vice-Marshal C H Blount, and bomb 
ing reconnaissance and other units udder 
Air Vice-Marshal P H L Playfair sien 
above at RAF Headquarters in France 
Bntish Official Phatojraph Croicn Copifngh' 

cieroplaiies^ Two of them were rescued 
by a Bntish warship after they Lad 
been adrift in their collapsible boat for 
three days It was on this day that 
reports were circulated from Basle 
stating that a cluster of small balloons 
had been found in Riehen, and that 
attached to the balloons were packets 
of leaflets containing e\tracts from 
Herr Hitler’s speeches translated mto 
French It was assumed that it was 
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the intention that these balloon dusters 
should dnft over to French territory 

Routine reconnaissance flights were 
being made by the Royal Air Force 
throughout the month, and on October 
25 the places visited were Magdeburg, 
Hamburg and Berlin All the Bntm 
machmes returned safely An Oslo 
report which reached 
London on this day Battleships 
^ stated that one of the Hit ? 
bombs dropped by 
Boyal Air Force pilots during the raid 
on the Kiel distnct m the early days 
of the war fell down the funnel of the 
German battleship “ Gneisenau,” break- 
ing the ship in two This report must 
be discounted as obviously imagmative 
There is every reason to beheve that an 
important German warship was hit and 
severely damaged during the raid, but 
the funnel of a modern warship is not 
just a hole into the centre of the vessel 
Even supposmg that a bomb did fall 
into a funnel, there is little likelihood 
that it would cause a ship of this size 
to break m two 

On Friday, October 27 m the Dmted 
States of Amenca, an important event 
occupied from the point of view of the 
strength of the Albes m the air this 
was the voting of the Urnted States 
Senate in favour of the repeal of the 
embargo on the <9ile of arma to belliger- 
ent nations The v otinc was 67 to 22 
and It cleared the way for the passage 
of the Neutrality Bill, which opened 
up America’s armament factones to 
belhgerents on the "cash-and-carry” 
basis Amcnca’s aircraft indus^, 
though smaller than the British, was 
known to be a highly developed one 
and capable of rapid ciqpansion Both 
France and Bntain were using Amencan 
machines for traimni; and also for 
first line service The French had some 
of their squadrons eqmppcd with Cur- 
tiss single-seat fighters, and Bntain 
was using the Lockheed twin-enipned 
machines both for traimng and for 
Coastal Command patrol 

On October 28 a German recon- 
naissance machine was brought down 
m Scotland by Royal Air Force Spitfire 
fighters manned by members of the 
Auviliary Air Force The German crew 
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AIR RAIDS OF TWO WARS 

o“ioi 8 ”Xrw^‘'v«™So 7 J'’T bomberdments on Bnfcin froip 1914 

(«plam«il in key This map also shows by dates the raids of lo w 
over Kent on December 24 andoj wa and 
The first ^ casualties in sa^raids were 857 fciUed and J^osB^mured. 

S ere were « Lh™ ' 9 -«. and thelast on Apnl isTrS 

from the rea about wire" iTh ? “7 *“'* I" bombardments 

bases from which bombing rmds orScoZd w^^'S ouU^rG«m 7 ns]^^^ 
the distances covered by the raiders 

put up a fierce resistance and fought • * -- - - 

valiantly, losing height all the time, until 
they were skimming the tree-tops with 
the British fighters still m pursuit 
The German machine was a Heinkel 
He lllK of recent pattern, with 
Junkets Juno 211A engines and the 
new short nose and smooth upper part 
tOotho fuselage It earned a forward 
firmg gun and two rearward firing guns 
The HAS fighters dived on it again 
and again, riddling it with bullets and 
eventually killing one of the two rear 
gunners and wounding the other This 
secoiid'gunnet was the one in the tunnel 
position underneath the fuselage, and 
vfhen the pilot was finally forced to 
land the gunner’s neck was broken by 
the nnpftotj for the landing was a rough 
one made on unsuitable ground The 
enemy pilot was wounded, but when 
approached by pohee he was able to say 
in good English “ We surrender 


gunners m the back of the aircraft " 
An eye-witness described how lie Soya] 
Air Force fighters came to the attack 
again and again, while the German 
machine went lower and lower and 
seemed to be'gettmg Into greater and 
greater difficulties The vastly supenor 
speed of the British fighters was veiy 
noticeable Even so it seemed that this 
Heinkel was a well-constructed and well- 
equipped machine 

On October 30 RAF aeroplanes 
made a number of reconnaissance flights 
over Germany These flights wore now 
being made often m e\tremely bad 
weather On one of them, on the pie- 
■vious Friday, the oold had been so 
intense that the crew were sick and 
then so Numbed that they were almost 
senseless Ice formed on the wings, and 
the temperature went to 30 degrees 
below zero On the engine cowhngs ice 
six mohes thick W'as noticed 
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RAIDER THAT DID NOT RETURN AmOMPrm 

RAF^mrchfL’aftet a brought down la Scotland by 

“ after ® in the mr Above, the bullet-nddled enemy machine, 

a HeinM He luK, after its forced landing 
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On October 31 the Air Ministry 
announced that British hghters had had 
their first opportunity to engage German 
bombers over French territory Two 
machines came over flying very high 
one of them, a Dormer, was shot down, 
but the other escaped The machine 
shot down crashed about twenty miles 
from where the combat had started and 
went into the ground with both engines 
still runmng The nose was buried nine 
feet in the earth and the petrol tanks 
exploded, so that fragments were scat- 
tered over a wide area 

Lord Nuffield was appomted Director- 
General of Mamtcnancc at the Air 
Mimstry on November 1 He was made 
responsible to the Air Council through 
the Air Member for Supply and Organi- 
zation ' His assistant was Mr Oliver 
Boden Maintenance was recognized 
as a side of supply which would come 
into increasmg prominence as the inten- 
sity of air war increased, and the 
appointment' of Lord Nuffield was 
generally approved 

On November 2 the King concluded 
a two days’ visit to Royal Air Force 
stations in the North of England and 
the Midlands During his tour he 
decorated five men and spoke to the 
pilots who had bombed Cuxhaven, as 
well as the first men to fly over Berlin 
and Potsdam, He also talked with a 
South African pilot who had sunk a 
U-boat 

On November 6 occurred the biggest 
aenal battle up to that date, and it 
resulted in a brilhant success for the 


Alhes It was fought between twenty- 
seven German Messerschmitt single- 
seater fighters and mn^ French Curtiss 
single seater fighters manned by pilots 
of the “ Arm4e de I’Air ” Some reports 
stated that the Messerschmitts were in 
the act of chasing a single British 
machmc which they had caught over 
Germany, and that the French fighters 
came down upon them and succeeded in 
surprising them The fight raged from 
between ground level and 16,000 feet, 
and was fought by the French pilots 
with, mcomparable ^ash and bnlhance 
A remarkable account of this combat 
was subsequently given m the French 
techmeal press by one of the French 
pdots who had himself brought down 
two German machines He emphasized 
that the loads were terrific, mth the 
speeds m the dive often going pp to 
more than 400 miles an hour He men- 
tioned the tremendous physical effort 
needed to keep a watch on the enemy 
when turning sharply at high speed, 
and when subject to big centrifrgal loads 
which seemed to drive the pilot down 
through his seat and make his head feel 
as if it would burst The first success 
obtained by this pilot resulted m the 
German pilot leaping from his disabled 
machme with his parachute and landmg 
somewhere near the Maginot Lme The 
second Mctory resulted m the Messer- 
schmitt going down m flames and fallmg 
mto a pme wood The Messerschmitts 
concerned were the 109 smgle-engmed 
lype The fight Inostly circled round 
the hilly region of Saarloms, and the 



the rabbit 'TWAS that pied 

the m&n standing in the crater 
Fhoio, inoaaltd Press 



ROYAL INVESTITURE 
Above, King George n seen bestomng the 
D F M upon Sergeant W E Wilhts, who 
took over the controls of an aircraft during 
combat with the enemy when the pilot 
was shot through the head Among othen 
decorated at this mvtsbture were the 
R.A F officers seen in pages 71 and 93 
Photo i^tyslone 

German machmes were pursued as fiir 
as the German town of Merzig 
On November 8 a fine smgle-handed 
action was fought by a Bntish fighter 
pilot m France against a German 
Dormer 17 aeroplane engaged on recon 
naissance The RAF 
pilot was in the air Thrilling 

when he noticed anti- Dog-flght 

aircraft shell bursts 
He flew towards them and then ob- 
served a Dormer 17 flymg extremely 
high He climbed and the Dormer 
cbmbed too Eventually the Bntish 
fighter, a Hawker Hurricane with fixed- 
pitch wooden airscrew, managed to close 
with Jihe German machme at the great 
height of 27,000 feet As the Hurricane 
approached, fire was opened by the 
German rear gunner At the first burst 
from the Bntish machine her pilot (a 
New Zealander) gained the impression 
that he had hit the pdrt engine The 
German began to lose height and the 
Bntish pilot broke off the combat, 
turmng steeply and watching the enemy 
machine Almost at once it sought to 
escape into a cloud lajer, so the British 
pilot closed again and, in bis own words, 
"ga^e the enemy all he had” m the 
way of gunfire, opening his eight 
guns at about 200 jrards and finng 
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also used their machine-guns against 
British seaplanes lymg at moormgs 
One seaplane was set on fire and sunk, 
but the crew managed to swim ashore 
Six German machines took part in this 
raid Two days later seven reconnais- 
sance machines came over the Shetlands 
In France, at about the time that 
mmelaymg activities were being begun 
round the coasts of Britam, German 
-machines attempted many reconnais- 
sance flights French fighters shot down 
a Dormer 17, and another Dormer which 
may have been the later 215 type The 
French also accounted for three Messer- 
schmitt 109 fighters, and British pilots 
shot down two Heinkel lllK machines 
On November 23 seven German recon- 
naissance machines were shot down by 
British fighters— four Dormer 17’s, two 
Heinkel llIK’s, and one umdcntified 
machine This was a week of many 
victories for the Alhed air forces, for in 
one forty-eight-hour period they shot 


down mneteen enemy aeroplanes Ger- 
man claims were that four Freijch 
Moraue 406 fighters had been shot 
down by Messerschmitt 109’s and that 
one Morane had been destroyed by a 
twin-engined Messerschnutt 110 fighter 
On November 25 two attacks were 
made by German aeroplanes on British 
ships m the North Sea Many bombs 
were dropped, but no hits were obtained 
The Germans clauned four direct hits 
The last few days of November and 
the first few of December saw the Royal 
Ait Force takmg the offensive against 
the enemy, but still under hnntations 
imposed by the war pohcy of the Alhed 
Supreme ,War Council These hmita- 
tions, which became clear as the war 
in the air progressed, prohibited the 
'bombing of land objectives It had 
presumably been decided that unless 
'the Germans took to bombing land 
objectives the Alhes would not do so, 
the consequence being that all bombing 


attaeks* by both' sides were directed 
against shipping On November 28, 
however, the R AF did attack p. land 
base, but not with bombs It raided 
the German seaplane base at Borkum, 
whence it was thought some of the 
mme-laymg aeroplanes had come The 
operation was brilliantly carried out, 
and the RAF suffered no casualties 

A patrol of long-range fighters which 
had been sent out to search for mme- 
laymg seaplanes reconnoi^ed the base 
at Borkum and there 
found apd attacked Raid on 

with machme-gun fire Borkum 

three enemy seaplanes 
Our aeroplanes were met by heavy 
anti-aircraft fire from the ground, 
and they attacked with their machine- 
guns and succeeded m silencing some 
of the anti-aircraft gun positions 

Borkum is one of the Friesian 
Islands near the mouth of the finer 
Eins After this event it became the 
scene of a good deal of aerial activity 
Another point about this RAF attack 
IS that it was the first time that the use 
of long-range fighters had been men- 
tioned in any official communiqud 


/ NERVE CENTRE OF THE FIGHTER COMMAND 

This reconstruebon of the Central Control Room of the Fighter Command ms taken from the 
film "The Lion Has Wings ” From the Operabons Section, in the gallery, orders are issued 
for fighters to take off On the table Bntain is mapped out in seebons, and arouniTit are tele- 
phonists As reports come in, the posibons, direcbons, speed and number of raiders are noted. 

Photo, Alexandrr Korda Film Produdiotu IM ' 
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‘SPRINGBOK’ SENTINELS OVER THE SEA 
Air liners, converted for militaiy use fought the menace of the armed commerce raider along’ 
the South Afncan coast Above, bomber reconnaissance machines setting oS along the seaboard. 
Below, right, the German Unet Watussi, set on fire by her captam when intercepted by aircraft 
of the South African Sea Defence Force Crew and passengers were rescued by a Bntish warship 
PhalM Fox ITide IlorW 


The mnchiuca in question are ‘twin- 
engined aeroplanes dented from the 
Bnstol Blenheim bombers but carrying 
heavier gun armament in place of 
bombs They were m use in the 
squadrons before the outbreak of war 
TweK e took part in the raid on Borkum , 
they flew very low and very fast, 
skimming the ground and taking the 
defences entirely by surprise 
On November 29, early in the mom 
ing, there were two attempts by German 
aeroplanes to penetrate the British 
coastal defences One was made by a 
Heinkel, which was shot down m single 
combat by a Bntish pilot five miles off 
the Northumbnan coast It was ap- 
proachmg the coast when it was inter 
cepted It first appeared flying from 
behind a bank of cloud Tnrmnjg to 
intercept the raider, the fighter pilot, m 
his own words, “ ducked back into the 
clouds ” for about thirty seconds 
When he came out of the clouds the 
enemy was immediately above him As 
he climbed, the raider waited until the 
fighter was only 400 yards away, and 
then dived for the cloud 1,500 feet below 
mth one of his rear guns finng The 
fighter foUoifed, and after he had closed 
to 150 yards, the German machine 
turned on its side and dived vertically 


into the clouds, eraittmg a column of 
smoke Boats searched the area, but 
could find no trace of the German 
machine or its crew 
After this, on December 3, there 
came one of the most successful actions 
fought by the Hoyal Air Force up to 
that time It was a heaw attack on 
German warships near Heligoland, made 
by a formation of Vickers Wellington 
bombers They flew over high and 
approached their targets just after 
11 30 in the morning, sightmg them 
through a cloud layer The Germans 
appear to have been taken by surprise, 
but they sent up a heavy anti-aircraft 
barrage, and fighters ammediately took 
off from neighbounng bases to try to 
intercept the Bntish macbnes The 
Welhngton pilots performed their bomb- 
ing with great accurai^, direct hits 
being obtained , one pilot stated that 
his bombs “straddled” one warship 
Some twenty Messerschmitt fighters 
took off to try to bnng down the 
Bntish machines, but only one of them 
made contact, and that was shot down 
by one of the British gunners This 
gunner was hit by a bullet, but the 
bullet happened to strike the qmck- 
release plate of his parachute harness, 
and this prevented him from being 
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injured All the Bntish xnachines re- 
turned safely, although one was hit m 
the tail Thte German account, which 
was issued some time before the Bntish 
one, stated that the only loss had been 
one small fishing boat, and that the 
German machine which had fallen into 
the sea had done so because the pilot 
had been injured in the eye by a splinter 


December 3 was also noteworthy for 
the fact that an aeroplane of the Coastal 
Command succeeded in srahng a U-boat 
He sighted the dubmanne about eight 
' miles away and, using the clouds for 
cover, managed to get within range 
He then scored a direct hit with a bomb 
on the connmg tower Parts of the 
Bubmarme and wreckage were thrown 
high into the air, and the water was 
coated with oil for a large area 
On December 6 there were two en- 
counters between Dormer flying-boats 
and BAP Coastal Command patrols 
One occurred nbrth of Heligoland and 




planes intercepted the German huer 
“Watussi,^’ which had sbpped out of 
Mozambique harbour It was ordered to 
sail to Simonstown IVhen first chal- 
lenged the hner ignored the signals, so 
bombs were dropped m the sea ahead 
of her as a warmng The “ Watussi ” 
then changed course," but later on she 
was scuttled 

Two more attacks were made on 
German submarines on December 8, 
by machines of the Coastal Commhnd 
One attack was certainly successful,* 
and the pilot saw his first bomb hit the 
boat amidships a yard to starboard of 



the conmng tower The U-boat began 
to smk, and a second bomb fell directly 
above her The pilot circled overhead 
for about twenty minutes until the 
submarine sank The second submarine 
was attacked while m the act of suli- 
merging Afterwards large patches of 
oil were seen on the water 
On December 12 Sir Kmgsley lYood, 
making a statement in the House of 
Commons about the progress of the 
air war, said that the Bntish Humoane 
and Spitfire fighters 
had been shown to Superior 

possess a decisive 'Planes 

margin over the 
German Dormers, Junkers and Hemkels 
It was on this day that further proof of 
the effectiveness of the balloon barrage 
was provided in a tragic maimer Aa 
aircmft of the Fleet Air Arm mashed 
into a cable and the crew were killed 
On December 13 two Dormer flymg 
boats were attacked over the North 
Sea by an aeroplane belongmg to the 
Coastal Command There was evidence 
that both the rear gunners had been hit 
The first announcement was made by the 
Air Mimstry about the E A P “ Security 
Patrols ” m the region of the German 
seaplane bases at Sylt, Borkum and 
Norderney These Security Patrols were 
designed to control German mme- 
laying seaplanes, and were an entirely 
new and unorthodox use of large bomb- 
ing aeroplanes The Bntish machines 
patrolled the area, and, when the lights 


the result was mdeterminate In the 
other the British machine made six 
attacks, but, although oil was observed 
pouring from the German machine, it 
was not seen to crash On that day 
one of the British patrolling aircraft 
failed to return, and as a German 
communique had stated that a collision 
had occurred between a British and a 
German machme during an engagement 
near the Dutch island of Texel, it was 
thought that this might have referred 
to the missmg British machine 
On December 7 eight enemy aero- 
planes approached the Pirth of Forth 
Fighters vent up to intercept them and 
made contact One enemy aircraft was 
seen to be hit and another one was 
beheved to have been damaged In an 
engagement off another .part of the 
coast on the same day another German 
machine uas intercepted, and that too 
was beheved to have been hit It was 
during this week that the South African 
Air Force came into action for the first 
time Three of its reconnaissance aero- 



MURDER FROM THE SKIES 

Towards the end o! 1939 the Naas began a murderous campaign against defenceless trawlers, 
which were bombed from the air and machine-gunned The top photograph, from Scandinavian 
sources, shows a trawler being bombed At bottom, the trawler “ Etruna," with fore-deck 
smashed by Nazi bombs 
Photoa, International Oraphtc Preei Topical Press 
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DOWN FROM A GREAT HEIGHT 

The photegnph above shows oxygen cylmdeis u the wreck of a German Dormer aircraft brought 
down bythe RJLF m France The cyhnden in question were for theuse of the radio operator 
(Funker) and gunner (SebGtxe) Oxygen apparatus is essential for crews of modem fightmg 
aircraft, often trareUing at great heights in rarehed air 
Photo Keytlone 


of flore paths were seen on the natcr, 
dropped bombs on them, and so pre- 
lented the German seaplanes from 
tahmg off The order not to drop anj 
bomb on land targets remained in force 
howeter, so that the Bntish machines 
were not allowed to attack the seaplanes 
while these were on the slipways 
jDurmg the following seven days 
until December 20, there were set oral 
aenal engagements, culminating with 
one o\er Heligoland on December 18, 
which was bebeted to hate been up 
to then the biggest aerial battle of the 
war (It was not so big in the matter 
of the number of machines engaged as 
some of the aerial battles which had 
taken place towards the latter part of 
the war of 191i-18 There had been 
the earlier fight near Hebgolnnd on 
December 3, which is desenbed m 
page 431 ) During this period, too, the 
Germans started a senes of unrestneted 
attacks from the air upon Bntish fishing 
lessels Fislimg craft and unarmed 
merchant ships were bombed and 
machine gunned , a number were sunk 
Details of the big aerial battle o\er 
Heligoland mentioned nbo\eATere made 
public some time after the fight , they 
revealed that six of the new twm- 
engmed Messersohmitt 110 fighters were 
shot down by the Bntish bombers, ont 
E A P macbinc accounting for five of 
them, and that seven of our raaohmes 
felled to return The fantastic claim 
was made by the Germans that thirly- 
fonr Bntish machmes had been shot 
down Actually the total number that 
went out was far smaller than this 
A general review of the war m the nu 
dnnng 1939 must take note of two 
essentials the first is that both sides 
deliberately refrained from bombmg 
land targets, and the second is that 
both sides exerted their 
Four Months effort at sea It 

ttre >8 not to be supposed 
that anything more than 
a vey small, part of the total forces 
available to Great Bntam and to 
Germany were engaged in the senes of 
sea operations that took place, but 
these were nevertheless the chief opera- 
tions The Nazis adopted the novel 
method of sowing mines from aircraft , 
the Royal Air Force countered it bv 
the mstitution of " Securitv Patrols ” 
which remamed near the German sea- 
plane bases all night and made the 
problem of takmg off difficult The 
Nans attacked Bntish ships, sometuncs 
^warships, but also unarmed merchant 
and fishing vessels, with bombs and 
machine-gun fire The Royal An Force 
confined its counter-attacks to warslups, 
and it attacked them only when they 
were out in the open sea, where no m- 


accurately aimed bomb could possibly 
fall on land 

In France the mam preoccupation of 
the Air Forces of both sides was recon- 
naissance Higb-fiymg reconnaissance 
machines were sent out by the Royal 
Air Force and the Frcndi Armee de 
I’Air, and by the Germans A fairly 
high proportion of the German machmes 
was brought down The Bntish and 
French reconnaissance flights entailed 
some losses, but in relation to the 
Gertaan casualties these losses were so 
small as to be of no account Photo- 
graphs were taken by both sides of 
important objeebves, and propaganda 
leaflets were dropped by both sides 

The Germans published their photo- 
graphs first and they were made much 
of, but those with inside information 
affirmed that some at least were fakes, 
taken some time before the war, in 
some cases buildings of comparatively 
recent construction were not to be seen 
on the German pictures The photo- 
graphs taken by the Royal Air Force of 
objectives m Germany were superior, 
the 4ir Jlirastry allowed none of these 
to be published before tbe end of the 
year, but later a few were issued 

As the year drew to a close tbe vagil- 
ance of the Allied Air forces was intensi- 
fied, for It was supposed fay many that 
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the Germans might make an aenal 
sortie at about Chnstmas tune, trustmg 
to the behef that there most be at such 
a tune a general relaxation of watch- 
fulness Bnt there was no special 
action by the Germans, and the British 
and French patrols were unmolested 
What is a fair summary of the position 
in the air "war up to the end of 1939 * 
It is that the Alhes had played throngh- 
ont a more active part, although no 
bombing competition had been begnn 
The Germans were obviously husbanding 
their resources, and were not sending 
over more reconnaissance machmes than 
cobld obtain just enough information 
for their purposes The enemy bombing 
attacks on ships and flying boats in 
the Firth of Forth and the Shetlands 
were also made with small forces, and 
nothing approaching a big-scale raid was 
attempted Even the large British 
fonuations which visited the Heligoland 
area did not tbmpt the Germans to 
send similarly large formations to 
Bntam Altogether the prebmmaty 
stages of the air war, though they gave 
evidence that both sides were waitmg, 
showed a more forward spint on the 
part of the Albcs Moreover, in the 
tcchmcal quality of their aeroplanes the 
Alhes proved incontestably snpenor to 
the Germans in every branch 
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' SCANDINAVIAN STATES 
CAN TAKE NO CHANCES 
Wamed b; the near approach of 
war, the Scan6navian states 
strengthened their defences Above, 
I anh-Bircraft machine-guns placed 
on housetops m Norway , left, a 
^ camouflaged heavy gun of the 
Swedish coastal defences , below, 
' nghtf an anh-aircraft post on the 
I Danish ftonber ready for any 
emergency , below, lef^ Lt-Gen 
0 G Thoemell, Commander-m- 
Chief of Sweden’s Nahonal Defences. 
Photos, Intmialmal GnphtcPnss, 





‘ Cbaptcr 40 

THE NORTHERN NEUTRALS: PLIGHT OF 
FINLAND AND THE SCANDINAVIAN COUNTRIES 


Russia’s Onslaught Against Finland Affected Vital Interests of Norway and 
Sweden— Denmark was Powerless— Intimidation by the Nazis— Norway and 
Sweden’s Generous Help to Finland— A Force of Swedish Volunteers to Fight 
' the Russians— Appeal to the League— Scandinavia Looks to her Defences— 
The Position of Latvia and Estonia 


T he earlier history of the Second 
Great War, as it affected Finland 
and the Si»indinanan countnes, 
was told in Chapter 27, where it was 
related how Russia had exerted in- 
creasing pressure on Finland to concede 
certain facihtics that the latter country 
felt bound to refuse As a result, after 
protracted negotiations, the USSR 
attacked Finland by land, sea and 
air on November 30, 1939 On the 
following day Russia set up a puppet 
Finnish government at Terijoki m the 
Karelian Isthmus, under the Finnish 
Communist, Otto F^usinncn, a member 
of the Comintern (For an account of 
the early stages of the Russo-Finnish 
war see Chapter 41) 

1 Russia’s demands on and subsequent 
invasion of Finland confronted the 
Scandinavian States— Sweden, Norway, 
and Denmark— with new and dangerous 
possibihties These possibilities were 
both economic and 
The Russian strategic Collaboration 
Menace between the Scandina- 
vian States has been 
desenbed as a “ diamond with a 
thousand facets ” In many cases their 
industnes were interdependent Swedish 
and Danish paper mills used Finnish 
timber Fmland’s ores were oomple 
mentaiy to those found in Sweden 
Swedish engmeenng products were much 
used in Finnish sawmills and mines 
There is also a natural sympathy between 
the Scandinavian peoples, ansmg out of 
common cultural inheritance, common 
commercial laws, and, in the years smee 
1918, a common front on certain vital 
aspects of trade and foreign affairs 
Sweden, the most powerful, naturally 
felt hcisclf most intimately concerned 
Finland had been fot centuries a battle 
ground between Sweden and Russia for 
domination of the Baltic Swedish rule 
in Finland had imtiated the progress 
wbch made Finland eventually one of 
the most advanced Democratic States of 
Europe, and, while Sweden had abjured 
expansionist dreams since the peace of 
Nystadt in 1721 (which bereft her of her 
Baltic possessions south of the tfulf of 
Finland), self-interest dictated a bus 
picious attitudO towards the aggressive 
pohey of her great near neighbour, 


Soviet Russia At Sonet domination or Russian domination of Finland would, 
conquest of Finland would bring the m fact, put Swedish security back to 
Russians nght up against Sweden’s where it was in 1914— with the added 
jealously-guarded fortress of Boden, menace that, whereas then Finland and 
Which protects her immense iron ore 'Sweden’s Baltic neighbonra had been 
reserves, and is reputed to be the ruled by a friendly Tsar, the new Soviet 


strongest in Northern Europe Her 
frSiitier with Finland, nearly 300 miles 
long, would need expensive defences if 
Russia were to take the place of Finland 
as Sweden’s northern neighbour 
It was evident that if Finland yielded 
to Soviet demands for a lease of the 
Rybnchi Peninsula m the north, of 
Hango (Hanko) at the entmnee to the 
Gulf of Finland, and of temtory contain- 
ing, Finland’s greatest defences on the 
Karelian Isthmus, the complete domin- 
ation of Finland might be only 
a question of time This again / ^ ^ 

would raise for Sweden the / 

question of the Aaland Islands / 

If the islands came under 
hostile control* they could con 
stitute a permanent -threat to 
Sweden's security, being only 100 
miles from Stockholm, with the 
possibility that a well-conducted . ^ 

expedition based on the islands I 
might cut Sweden m two i » 


Russia was governed by Stalin, who had 
ambitions plans like those of Peter the 
Great In 1914 German and Russian 
ambitions were checked by mutual 
animosity, but in 1939 these two 
Powers had apparently joined hands 
Norway was, concerned chiefly for the 
safety of her long Arctic coastline, m 
the event of Russian domination of 
Fmland Liinahaman, Finland’s ice- 
free port at the month of the Petsamo 
River was only fifteen miles from the 
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SWEDEN WONDERED WHY 

The Russian inTaswn ol Finland confronted the Scandinaviim aiuBtn« a 
possibilities. Swedeh, in particular felt herself _ *8““™** with dangerous 

above were lound in Soviet aircraft brought down in Finland *****’* 

Southern Finland and fte Baltic States, a vital part of Sweden had b“n (talf “tt ora) 

. _ l®®«'*»P<'f_ 5 can*navia and the Balhcm page 186) * ' ^ 
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the Swedish Trade 'Union Council 
made a first contribution of £30,000 to 
a national fUnd for Finland 
The Ifinmsh war occasioned changes 
in both the Norwegian and Swedish 
Cabinets Norway had been the only 
Scandinavian country which did not 
form a National Govern- 
Scandinavia ment on the outbreak of 

I^nsettled the Second World War 
With hoptihties near her 
frontier witht Finland, however, the 
situation was changed In view of 
violations of her neutrality both by 
U-boats and aircraft, and reports of 
Alhed desires to use Norwegian har- 
bours for the sbpment of matenal aid 
to Finland, it seemed that the demands 
of the opposition parties to be included 
in a National Government could bo 
longer be denied Norway’s Socialist 
Government met popular 'sentiment to 
some extent by appomtmg a professional 
soldier, Colonel &rger Ljungberg, to 
succeed Hr Monsen, the Norwegian 
Minister for Defence 

Sweden remodelled her Cabinet (a 
Social-Democratic and Agtarian coali- 
tion) mto^a National coalition under 
the existing ^Premier, Hr Hansson 
Also the Government made one last 
effort to mediate.' between Finland 
and Russia Acting on the request of 
the Finnish Government, the Swedish 
Minister, two days after hostilities hud 
begun, evprcssra Finland’s desire to 
enter into fresh negotiations with the 
Soviet Government for a peaceful settle- 
ment But It was now too late 
Moscow’s reply, given oli the wireless 
on December 5, was abrupt It stated 
that M Molotov, the Soviet Foreign 
Commissar, did .not recogmze this “ so- 
called” Government and that there 
could be no question of negotiations 
with it 

The Foreign Ministers of Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden met m Oslo on 
December 7, 1939, to discuss Finland’s 
appeal to the League of Nations and 
the situation arising out of Russian 
aggression against Finland Five days 
later, much to the regret of a large 
part of Sweden’s population, came the 
rcsigifation of Hr Sandler, Sweden’s 
popular Foreign Minister, who ad- 
vocated joint defence of Fnino-Swedish 
neutrality Hr Sandler had been the 
object of bitter Nazi Press attacks 
He was succeeded by Hr Cliristian 
Gunthers, an experienced pohtician 
with no pronounced news Tins 
appointment was a concession to Nazi 
opinion and a further stage in Sweden’s 
cautious policy of actne matenal help 
for Finland, without coininittmg herself 
to nnlitar) support 

In the meantime, Sweden rapidly 


strengthened her defences A Law of 
National Service ui case of war or the 
danger of war w as passed It empowered 
the authorities to compel citizens 
between the ages of 16 and 70 (includmg 
wonden) to remain m their employment 
or take on other employment as the 
needs of the country’s defence or 
economy should warrant A Bill 
restricting civil hberties m the event 
of emergency was also passed Large 
contingents of conscripts for service 
mainly in the province of Norrland 
(in, the north), on the Island of Gothland, 
and on the coastal fortifications were 
called up, and the discharge of called-up 
consenpts was partly cancelled 
Two important military appomtments 
were announced Dt -General Thoernell, 
Chef of the Defence Staff, a soldier 
of international reputation, was made 
Coramander-m-Chief of the Swedish 
defences This unprecedented step 
in Swedish history was symptomatic 
of the earnest view the Swedish Govern- 
ment took of the possibihties ansfng 
out of the Russian aggression against 
Finland King Gustav also appoihted 
General Nygren as general officer com- 
manding for .Sweden’s vital northern 
frontier districts In an Order of the 
Day General Nygren reminded his 
men of the critical situation and the 
problems before them, and exiiressed 
hiB confidence in their loyalty and 
efficiency ’ , 

At the same tune the mihtary forces 
on the northern frontier, which in- 
normal times consist of two. infantry 
reguneuts, one cavalry .and heavy 
artillery , regiment and a field artillery 
and engineer corps, were considerably 
increased A new minefield was laid 
at Oeigrund, south of Stockholm 
Norway’s military preparations, which 
had alreai^ been speeded up on the 
outbreak of hostilities between the 
Allies and Germany, received further 
impetus with the ordering of 12 Heinkel 
flying boats from Germany and 2i 
Curtiss Hawk fighters from the United 
States Assurances were sought and 
obtained from Britain that eight motor 
torpedo boats abeady on order wmuld 
be delivered promptly, and also six 
Gloster-Gladiator inacbmes for the air 
force It was announced that the pro- 
ductive capacity of Norways national 
aircraft factoiy bad been trebled, 
while stocks of coal for the railwajrs, 
sugar, coffee, oil and textiles were 
accumulated for many months ahead 
One of the reasons for the speed with 
which the Russians had pressed their 
demands on 'the eastern Baltic States 
and eqmpped the naval and air bases 
ceded to them now became apparent 
The bases at Baltiski Port near Tallinn 
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and on the Estonian islands of Dago 
and Oesel were, it was rebably'rcported, 
usdd by Soviet aircraft as a oouvement 
jmnping-off place^for the bombing of 
Finnish objectives, being much nearer to 
Helsinh, Hanko (Hango) and Turku 
(Abo) than aerodromes m Russia proper 
Fmland’s struggle aroused great sym- 
pathy among the populations of Es- 
tonia, Latvia, and Lithuama They 
recalled that Furnish volunteers had 
helped them to obtain their own 
independence in the struggle against 
the Bolsheviks in the early years follow- 
mg the First Great War But with key 
pomts in their territory oc;pupied \by 
Russian naval and air forces, as a 
result of the agreements concluded with 
Soviet Russia, the three countries were 
powerless to assist Finland 
That no love was lost between the 
gamsoned Russian forces and the 
Latvian population was evidenced by 
reports that the Russians were having 
the greatest difficulty in 
getting Latvnan work- Latvia Shows 
men to work on the Strength 
defences of Windau 
(Ventspils)— one of the bases Russia had 
taken over— m spite of high wage 
offers Latvia, it was also reported, was 
reorgamzing and strengthening her 
army, determined to show, if necessary, 
that, although she had yielded to 
Russian demands m grantmg trade and 
mihtary facilities, she still regarded 
herself as an independent state 
Much speculation was aroused by a 
summons to General Laidoner, the 
commander of the Bstoman Army, to 
go to Moscow Rumour spoke of Russian 
desires to qnhst Estonian help against 
Finland, but another story was that 
Russia feared a rising m Estonia 
News from both Latvia and Estonia 
was very restricted, in view of their 
delicate stratemc position, but it was not 
unreasonable to assume that Fnlland s 
successful resistance to Russia in the 
early stages of the war had aroused 
regrets among Estonians and Latvians 
that they themselves had complied so 
readily with Russia’s drastic demands 
Pro-Russiaii circles m these oountnes, 
on the other hand, derived comfort 
from the fact that apparently Russia was 
observing her undertaking not to lnte^ 
fere m tbeir internal economy Private 
business, subject to war restrictions, 
was carried on as usual, and no attempt 
was made to Bolshevize the internal 
economy , 

At the same time, however, Russia 
pushed forward feverishly the con- 
struction of heavy gun emplacements, 
breakwaters and underground hangars 
on' the bases leased to her, with what 
object only the future would show 













FINNS’ BIG HAUL OF SOVIET SUPPLIES 


In the course of the many Finnish vietones orer the Soviet troops In December, 1030 a vast amount of 
captured The Russian lomes seen above formed part of a wnvoy captured bv Finns on th. 

River Kemi, m the Salla region The lorries were loaded with war supphes and were defended by tanks and cavalry* 

PhtAo Plantl 
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Historic Documents. LXXV—LXXIX 


RUSSIA’S INVASION OF FINLAND 

After presenting to Finland a senes of temtorial demands, to some of which that 
democratic little country found it impossible to accede, the Soviet Go\emment 
^ denounced the Non-Aggr^ion Pact with Finland signed in 1932, and suddenly launched 

an attack on November 30, 1939 Some of the documents dealing with this conflict 
' are given below 


11BPI.Y OF Fikkish Govebksent, Novejiber 28, 1830 
TO IlU8SIA^ DEUAlh} FOR WITHDRAWAL OF TROOPS FBOU 
FROKTIER ^'EAR LeMNORAD 

r is established that the discharge of cannon shots men- 
tioned in your communication did not take place on the 
Finnish side Investigation showed Instead that on 
tlorember 20 between 3 45 p m and 4 6pm firing occurred 
on the Bussian side of the frontier m the ncinity of Mainllo, 
the place mentioned by you 

Therefore it is our duty to deny, protest and establish the 
fact that from the Finnish sido no hostile action towards the 
Soviet I^nlon has taken place It should bo pointed out that 
on tho Finnish side of the frontier only frontier guards are 
stationed, and there is no artillery whose range would reach 
tho other side of the frontier 

Consequently, although this is no concrete reosdn to remove 
our troops from the frontier line in the manner you suggested 
tho Oovernment is nevertheless ready to negotiate with the 
Soviet Union on tho proposal with the intention that troops 
bo removed from both sides to a fixed distance &am tho 
frontier In order that no obscurity whatever may 

romaln m any circumstances tho Finnish Government suggests 
that the Eiarcllan Isthmus Frontier Commission be instructed 
jointly to investigate in the manner regulated by the treaty 
of October 24 1038 concerning frontier demarcation 

JL Molotov in a Broadcast to the Sovict Peoples, 
Not EWRER 20, 1030 

T uc hostile policy of the present Finnish Government 
compels us to take immediate steps to safeguard the 
external security of our State, kou all knon that the ®!oviet 
Government luid patiently negotiated on certain proposals 
which • in \iew of tho present international tension tho 
Soidct considered to bo tho minimum guhrantec for tho anfetv 
of our countn and in particular Lemngrad During tlicso 
negotiations the Finnish Govornmeut adopted nn irrcconcil 
able attitude towards our conntrv Instead of attempting to 
find a fncndly basis for nn imdcrstanding the present leaders 
acting in the interests of foreign imperialists and warmongers 
who are the enemies of tho Soiict Union elected to take o 
diflcrciit course 

It is well known wlioro this has led Tlierc has been 
abominable provocation by the Finnisli mililnrv on the 
FinnWi Soiict frontier during the past few dnvs Our 
soldiers were even shelled bv nrliHerv near lyiningmd and 
lieaw casualties were caused amont tiic Red troop.< Our 
cITorts to prtiLnk a repetition of sucli proa cent ions by 
practical propowb pul to I mland liaae mit witli no response 
and even evoked n iiostiie attitude in Finniali liading cfrvIi-< 
M voii nil know from lestcrdaa « SoikI Noli Uie rums 
haac npliial bv rejecting our proposals ond b\ denving 
eslalilislusi facta Thes liasi emi jecri'd nt our victims 
Tlitlrripli klioivs tliiir iiinli*gulseii desire to rontinin tlitir 
tiita it to Uiiincrad All this has madi it qnili clear that 
tin pn-sint riniiHi Cov > mini iit who nra cntnnglisi in nnti 
Sol lit ronimitmcnts to fonign Impiriali-ts do not wish to 
maintain normal rtlations wltli tin S,iiiit kninn Tiiev 
rlion no dcsin to complv witlr tlie provision? of tin, Non 
Apvri'o'on Pact and want to kn p onr gionnus l/niugrid 
umii r milil irv tlin U 

rninl sueh n mil’itarlst tioitrnnnnt «e nn expert notbing 
Iml fo-li iinisrliiunt iroiocnlion llie'suiil lunimment 
Win tliirtfotx romisilisi a,Msj\lai to diclaiv tliat tbev do 
nil eisniifr llnmsili i am longir bound bi tii Non 
tinm'ssiim I'leU 

in vl « c f fti-h attack vl i l*ina!--!i troops f n the frentbr 
imr liiiii nim'-nt ruitid tiian in-s oinijsll ,1 to tak luw 
d 'Cisi n- tVi ran n> 1 uarnl nU tji •Uu.ition 

f r wl I’l til 1 mot 'i tuii-Tin n* t^-sir to I n-p. n itnlitv 
Oir t oil rti lu "T hivi i’ isiliis t! 1 1 in ro ti -i-i r inai > 
tain » ~ii d t, ti 1 ' tilth Hi la 111 and 1 x, roi iJ pat (t 


necessary to recall their diplomatio representatives. Fur- 
thermore, the High Command of the Bed Armv hns ordered 
the Army and Navy to be m readiness fdr nnv cventunhtv 
in order to prevent possible fresh provocation by the Finnish 
military These measures have not been taken, ns hns been 
alleged abroad with n view to violating Fnmsh independence 
or annexing Finnish territory This is a perfidious calumny 
Wo have no such intentions Tho onlv aim of our nation 
Is to safeguard tho security of tho Soviet Union, and in 
particular of Leningrad, with its population of 3,600 000 

Letter addressed bt M Holsti, Finnish Delegate, to 
M Avenol, Sec Gen of Leaqde of Nations, Dec 2, 1030 
rilHE Union of Soviet Socialist Bcpublics, with which 
-A Finland, since tho signature of the treatv of pence at 
Tartu in 1020, has mnmtaini^ ncighbourlv relations and 
signed a pact of non aggression which should have expired 
in 1046, unexpectedly attacked on tho morning of November 
30, not only frontier positions, bnt nlso open Finnish towns, 
spreading dentil and destruction among the civil population, 
more iiarticulariv by attacks from the air 
Finland hns never engaged in any underlakmg directed 
ogalnst her powerful neighbour She hns continuouslv 
made every effort to live at pence with her 
Nevertheless, alleging so called frontier incidents and 
adducing the alleged refusal of rmland to acquiesce in 
strengthening the security of Leningrad, the Union ofSoiiet 
Socialist Bepublics first denounced the above-mentioned pact 
of non nggreasion and then refused the Finnish Government s 
proposal to have recourse to thii mediation of n neutral Power 
In consequence acting on tlio instructions of mv Govern- 
ment 1 haic the honour to brihg the foregoing fneU to vour 
knowledge and to request vou, in virtue of ^Vrticlcs 11 and 16 
of the Coicnnnt forthwith to summon a meeting of the 
Council and Assembly nnd ask them to take tlic nccessnrv 
measures to put nn end to this aggression 
I will forwnnl m due course n complete statement of tho 
reasons nnd circumstances wliicli led mv Ooicrnmcnt to 
request tlio intencnlion of tho League of Nations 

M Molotov TO Tiip League OP Nations DECEjranR4, 1030 
Tn the name of the Sonet Goxcromcnf I hnve the honour 
^ to repiv tliat- llie com oc.it ion of t lie t ouncil on M Hoist i s 
tmtntivo is considered n« unwnmntcd Iiv nn Goi ernment 
Tlic ^Mcl Goi ernment a not nt nnr witli Finland luid does 
not threaten it so that tlin rcrirvnec to ^krtich 11 of the 
Covenntit of the w incorrect 

TbeSoriet Union liM n pict with the Peoples Demoeralie 
Keputillc of Finland wlilch regiilntcs nil questions wliicli 
nepotmtioas with the formpr llani^h Govommrnt foiled lo 
nehlcie Tin Peoples Democratic Goxfriimini nppnhsl to 
the Sonet Lnioii for niilitnrv nssistnnce to liqiiiilnU the iinr 
^nger rrentiil hv tin former I iniiish tiovimnient M 
HoWis npplicnien licks n Irgil bi«is for cilliiig the loiincil 
slnci M IlnWI nnd Ins sup, nors do not represmt tlie I inni-li 
JH-opIe Till Sin. t Union will not tnko pirt if tlio Council 
1 ^ corrtoVeJ for DectmlM^r 0 

Br-OLtmoN rxrru-iNo Brs'ii iron Lilioxt or Nations 
DLcrsinm U tmi 

mirc Couiril binne tiken cognit-met of tlie re-obUinn 
ndoplrti III til, Isisnbtv on I)eeml«r 11 l'i3(t 

IlZlf « j oentes 

Obel 1 tv til, tsv mill of Ih, net, n 

vutr " til, ntm. 1 . 
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Cbaptec 4l * 

FINLAND STEMMED THE RUSSIAN INVASION: 

WAR ON EIGHT FRONTS 


Soviet’s Demands — Why Finland Resisted— Finland Invaded— Karelian 
Isthmus Battles — Salmi Sector — Russian DibScle on the Suojarvi Front — 
LieJcsa and Kuhmo Sectors— Finnish Victory of Suomussalmi Rout of the 
163rd Division— Salla Changes Hands— Petsamo Area 

{A later review of the campaign, by Major-General Sir Charles Gwynn, ^ 
IS given m Chapter 143) i 


W HILE tie menace of tie magnetic 
mme and Britisi icpnsals to 
tiis new form of Totahtanan 
sea warfare filled tie ieadhnes of tie 
Press in tie latter part of Novemier, 
a developmenj; occurred m Nortiem 
Europe wiici brougit in its tram the 
possibility of a drastic extension of tie 
field of hostiities between tie Alies 
and Germany This was the invasion of 
Finland by Soviet Russiaj faiHng»tie 
satisfaction of certain territorial 
demands Finland’s small population of 
3,600,000 souls (who had obtained their 
independence after more than a centuiy 
of Russian dommation at tie end of 
1917) showed their mettle and morale 
by resisting tie demands of an over- 
whelmingly powerful enemy The hopes 
of small nations all over the world 
became centred m the valiant struggle of 
“the gallant httle ‘Belgium’ of the 
Second Great War” Finland, an 


advanced Democratic State, enjoyed a 
universally good reputation, especially 
in tie United States, where she was the 
only beUigcrent of the First Great War 
to honour her debt obligations Her 
people were generous, honest and 
courageous Her refusal to cede territory 
identified her with the prmciple for 
which the Allies went to war— the nght 
of small nations to an mdependent 
existence Her strategic situation was 
such that none of the powerful belli- 
gerents could be indifierent to her fate 

The Soviet’s demands on Finland are 
outlined in Chapter 27 Russia was 
concerned for the safety of Lemngrad 
and for her own security as far as that 
was affected by future relations with 
Finland To ensure the safety of 
Lemngrad she proposed that 

1 The Itenwh ftontier on tho Istlimua 
of Karelia be moved fiirthcr back, 

3 The port of HongO (Hanko) at Uie 


entrance of the Gnlf of Finland be leased to 
Bufisia as an army and air base with pc^ 
mission lor Soviet nnvoi forces to use the 
neighbouring bay of^ppobja , 

3 Cession of certain Finnish islands in 
the Guif of Finland , 

4 Suppression of fortlQcd zones on both 
sides of the frontier between Finland and the 
Soviet Umon 

As to future relations with Fmland, 
Russia suggested that Fmland should 
undertake not to join any groups or 
alliances directly or indirectly hostile 
to either of the Contracting Parties 
Russia also maintained that the frontier 
between Finland and Russia m the 
extreme north was unskilfully drawn, 
and demanded the lease of the Rybachi 
Peninsula with Finland’s only ice-frce 
port, Petsamo The two maps printed 
m this page show the Russian demands 
with an analogy of what smular de- 
mands would have meant to Bntam 

Finland's reply was concihatory but 
firm She emphasized her desire to 
maintain fnendly rela- 
tions with the Soviet, Finns’ 

but, while wiling to con- Reply 

sider means for meeting 
the requirements of the Soviet Umon, 
added that “ naturally this is conditional 
upon the requirements of Finland's own 
security being taken mto consideration 
and upon care being observed to main- 
tain Finland’s complete neutrality ’’ She 
agreed to the cestion against territorial 
compensation of the islands Russia de- 
manded, except as regards the island of 
Suursaari, for which Finland was wiling 
to discuss an arrangement Finland 
agreed to rectification of the frontier 
on the Isthmus of Kareia, notably with 
the object of removing the so-called 
Kuokkala bend, but was not wiling to 
sacrifice her fortifications and popu- 
lation m the territory in question to 
the extent demanded by Russia 
Hango, for reasons of Finland’s 
mtegrity, could not be leased to Russia , 
while, asjegards Russia’s proposal for 
ensuring future good relations between 
the two countnes, Finland maintained 
that her existing Non-Aggression Pact 
with Russia covered every foreseeable ^ 
contmgency In return for the sacrifices 
reqmred by the Soviet Government," 



PARALLEL TO THE KREMLIN’S CLAIMS 
The map on the left shows the vital terntonal demands which Soviet'Russia made upon Finland 
m October, 1939 On the right is a map of Bntam, showing what equivalent demands upon » 
this country would have meant (From maps issued by the Finnish Mmistry of Foreign Affairs ) 
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Finland was o5ered 2,134 square miles 
of territory in Soviet Karelia The talks 
between ^Finland and Eussia on these 
points began on October 5, 1939 They 
ended afto eight discussions with the 
return of the Finmsh delegates from 
Moscow on November 13, when a dead- 
lock had been reached Finland was 
adamant in her determination not to 
yields Russia was insistent on her 
ongmal demands 

Bnefly the Soviet’s argument was as 
follows, as outbned in the Russian 
Press The island of Hango (to be 
leased) would enable her to mount 
battenes of long-range guns with which 
to command the entrance to the Gulf of 
Finland — conjunction with battenes 
on Dag5 and others on the Estoman 
coast Similarly, a naval base at Hango 
would enable Soviet warships to co- 
operate with others based on the leased 
Estoman port of Baltiski and thus to 
safeguard the approach to Lemngrad 
In short, Russia wished to secure the 
“ keys to the GulL” Further, Lenmgrad 
could not be regarded as secure unless 
the Soviet also obtained the use of the 
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TWO LEADERS OF A BRAVE 
PEOPLE 

When the Soviet army invaded his country, 
Marsha] Monnerheim (above), the leader of 
the Whites against the * Reds ’ in the 
Civil War of 1918, once more took up 
the fight against the Russians as supreme 
leader of the Finnish farces Left, President' 
Klosti Kallio IS seen inspecting the defences 
of the Mannerheim Line 
Phoio$, Central Prus Prut Topiei 

four small islands in the middle of the 
Gulf From the Russian point of view , 
also, the position of Lemngrad on the 
landward side, was extraordinarv, with 
the Finnish frontier onlj some twentv 
miles from the former Russian capital 
It was not put forth that the Soviet 
doubted the pacific mtentious of Finland 
herself, but the argument was that if 
Finnish temtory should be utilized by 



rlonet Neiri 

STILLBORN AGREEMENT WITH PUPPET STATE 
After their invasion of Finland, the Russians set up in a captured Finnish village'' a puppet 
government under Otto Kuusinnen, a Finnish Communist. Above, Molotov, the Rilssian Foreign* 
Commissar, is seen signing a * treaty of mutual assistance and friendship * with Kuusinnen*s 
government Standing, from left to right, are Voroshilov, Stahn, and Kuusinnen 


another Power for an attack upon 
BuBBia the Soviet would be greatly 
handicapped by the strategic situation 
as determined by existing frontiers 
Four days before the Bussian invasion 
commenc^, Moscow announced that 
Fiumsh artillery on the Kareban Isthmus 
had fired seven rounds which fell on 
Soviet temtoiy, one 
Clash on the kilometre north-west of 
Frontier Maiml, killing four Red 
Army men On the same 
day M Molotov handed a note to the 
Finnish Mimster in Moscow proposing 
that Finmsh troops should be removed 
12 to 15 miles' from the frontier The 
Soviet Government “ did not wish to 
exaggerate the importance of this 
incident, for which troops badly led 
by their commander were probably 
responsible" Finland protested [see 
Histone Documents, Ro 75) that on the 
day of the alleged mcident there was no 
Furnish artillery umt in the area in 
question which could possibly have 
reached Soviet temtory 
The mobilization of Finmsh troo|)s on 
the Karelian frontier was alleged by M 
Molotov to be a hostile act against the 
Soviet Umon, although Russia liad 
' begun mobilization m the Lenmgrad 
dTstnct as far back as September, 
1939 On November 28 M Molotov 
denounced the Non-Aggression Pact 
between l^R^lAnd and Russia The 
next day Moscow broke off diplomatic 


relations with Finland In spite of 
last-minute intermediation by the 
Umted States, on November 30, 1939, 
Russia began a mihtary campaign 
against Finland 

If anyone had prophesied at the 
begimung of the Second Great War 
that the “ Land of a Thousand Lakes,” 
with its peaceful, mdustrious m- 
habitants, its reindeer, Lapps and ski 
racers, would be among tie first to 
experience the true horrors of warfare, 
the idea would have been held fautastio 
But on the last day of November war 
came to Finland At 9 15 am the 
inhabitants of Helsinb gazed with 
consternation at the blue winter sly, 
which echoed the ominous drone of 
approaching Soviet warplanes Simul- 
taneously Red Army men launched 
attacks at eight- points along Finland's 
1,000-mile-long frontier 

(Finnish names are rather compheated, 
and it wdl simpbfy understandmg of 
the Russo-Finmsh war if A few con- 
stantly recurnng ternnnations are 
memonzed ' “jarvi” means lake, 
“ ]ob " 18 river , “ salmi ” is strait ) 

The eight fronts or sectors at which 
the attempted Russian invasion took 
place were, from south to north 

1 The KarcUan isthmos tho SO-milo- 
mdo neck of land separating tlio Gulf of 
Finland from the waters of Ijiko Ladoga. 

2 Salmi, on tho north-eastern bank of 
Lake Ladoga, near tlic junction of the 
Finnish and Russian frontiers 
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3 *!no]ai-vi, about 60 miles north o 
Salmi, scene of Russia's second big defeat. 

4 Ideksa (Liokaa), on Lake Fiolinen 

6 Eulimo, 60 miles north of Ueksa 

0 Snomussalmi, m Finland’s ' was; 
waist,’) scone of Russia’s 6rst big defeat. 

7 Sella , nearly half wav between Suomns 
salmi and the Arctic Ocean 

5 Fetsamo, Finland’s ice-Tcco port on the 
Arctic Ocean 

The Russian simultaneous attack on 
Finland by air, sea and laud emulated 
'the method of Nazi Germany’s attack 
on Poland The launchmg of Red 
Army troops at 
eight- difiereut points Reds’ 
along the Finmsh- Strategy 

Russian frontier 
seemed to have the same object as 
Hitler’s campaign in Poland— to 
threaten so many points at once that 
no reinforcements could he spared for 
any especially endanggred sector, to 
achieve a break-through which would 
enable the flanks of the still reaistmg 
Finmsh armies 'to be turned, and 
meanwhile, by means of parachute troops 
and repeated bombing, to cause dis- 
location m the rear of the Finns But 
Baron von Mannerheim, the Finmsh 
C -m-C , had envisaged a further attempt 
at Bussian invasion ever since he had 
beaten the Bolsheviks m 1918, as a 
former Russian General he accurately ' 
predicted Soviet tactics The bghly 
trained Finmsh Army of some 200,000 
men knew the oountiy in which it would 
have to fight, and took full advantage 
of its forests, swamps and lakes 

Baron von Mannerheim anticipated 
that the heaviest Russian attacks 
would be made on the Kareban Isthmus 
Previous Russian campaigns had always 
followed tbs route — crossing the Isth- 
mus, working along the coast of the 
Gulf of Finland, and then turmng 
north along the shores of the Gulf of 
Bothma, cuttmg off eveiy , Finnish 
commumcation with the rest of Europe 
The Finns, therefore, attached the 
greatest importance to holdmg tho 
Russians on tbs front, and the result 
, was the construction of the so-called 
Mannerheim Lme on the Isthmus 
Tbs consists of a 20-mile-deep zone of 
defences runmng from south to north 
Its most Bouthmly point is on a line 
drawn eastwarifi from Koiinsto Island 
m the Gulf of Finland to Taipale on 
Lake Ladoga Its most northerly point 
18 between the towns of Vupun and 
Kabsalmi 

The backbone of the Mannerheim Lme 
on the Kareban Isthmus is the water 
system of the Vuoksi River, i^hich 
follows a most irregular course It 
comes from the north and branches in ^ 
lakes to the east and to the west, it 
converts the low, imdulating hills of the 


Karelian Isthmus into a death-trap of Finnish hattqnes and machine-gun nests December 22 they counter-attacked, 

spongy grass, marsh and lake, afforested As the Russians endeavoured to cross thus takmg the imtiative for the first 

m parts, wjtt few roads and few rail- they were met with a murderous fire at time on the Karelian Isthinns The 

ways lYhcn to these natural obstacles point-blank range, and after heavy losses Russian losses m matenal and men had 

are added tank traps, machine-gun nests, they abandoned the attempt Then the been enormous ^ In one week, on the 

trenches, dams, and a determined and Russians tried to land behind the central Karelian front, the Finns claimed 

sblful enemy, some idea of the difificul- Finnish defenders by the use of motor to have captured 128 Russian tanks In 

ties of an invader can be imagined boats on Lake Ladoga But the boats the two days of December 15 and 16, 30 

Three main phases of the Russian 'were smashed by the lake coastal Russian tanks were destroyed The 

oSensive on the Isthmus can be distin- ' defence batteries of the Finns By Arctic frosts were as great an enemy of 

guished The first was an attempt to December 17 the nver and lake hai Russian, mechanization as the Finns 

inim the western wing of the defences frozen and the Russians made their final Many tanka and armoured cars were 

on November 30, when, without any attacks over the ice, losing 14 of the abandoned, immobilized in the snow and 

declaration of war, the 50 tanks they employed in this attempt ice Defeated "in their frontal attacks. 

Undeclared Russian batteries Alternating with their attempts to the Russians bombarded Yiipun, head- 

War opened fire 1 The Finns cross the Taipale, the Russians made (juarters of the Furnish Karehan Corn- 

abandoned Tetijoki and heavy attacks on the Finnish centre at n^^nd, with long-range guns whose shells 

a number of small villages in accord- Lake Suvanto The fightibg started craters twelve feet in diameter 

ance with pre-arranged plans, but took at Kiviniemi, south of the lake, on On the second front (the Salmi sector), 

1,200 pnsoners and destroyed 19 December 8 Further attacks followed on the north-eastern shores of Lake 

Russian tanks in the process There- at Muolajarvi* and Kaulqarvi towards Ladoga, where the Finnish apd Russian 
after Russian attacks on the western the middle of the month The Finns boundaries meet, the Red Army could 
wing were only spasmodic, consisting Bmashed bottles of petrol against the report superficial progress at the end of 
chiefly of na\ al bombardments and Russian tanks on the approaches to the the first month's fi|[hting Russian 
aenal bombing of the Koivisto coastal lake , Furnish riflemen picked off Red troops, estimated at a division, had 
batteries Finding the western defences soldiers by the score At one point advanced 40 miles mto Finmsh territory, 
too strong, the Russians turned their 700 Russian dead were left on the frozen and the Finns had withdrawn to prepared 
attention to the centre and east wing of surface of the lake Nevertheless, with positions on the Koinnoja River 
of the Mannerheim Line the ummagmative courage common to Very different was the story on the 

The first serious attempt to turn the their race, the Russians came on in Suo]arvi Front Here, m the regipn of 
Mannerheim defences m the east began unendmg streams The Fmns were Tolvajarvi and Aglajarvi, the Russians 
on December 7, when the Russians forced to retreat in the centre, but on suffered one of their two outstanding 
launched a fierce attack across the 

Taipale River, one of the eastern outlets SOVIET SHELLS FIRE A FINNISH VULAGB 

of the Vuoksi water system On the the photograph below which reached London on December 23, 1939 was one ol the first to be 

nsmg afforested slopes of the northern taken in the war zone on the Karelian Isthmus. Standmg out ^nat the snow is a pall of 

bank of this nver were concealed the smoke nsing from a Finmsh village let on CW by Rviet shells. 
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defeats of the first month of hostibties 
Early m December they had occupied 
a small utnp of terntory at Suojarvi, 
■which IS a few miles inside the Finnish 
border Their object was evidently to 
cut the railway between Joensuu and 
Sortavala, vrhich would 
The Tolva have served them for an 
Death-trap advance to the north or 
south, outflanking the 
Mannerheim defences On December 11 
Kussian shock troops, estimated at two 
divisions (one of which was m reserve), 
advanced from Petroski, which is con- 
nected by a branch line with the Dcmn- 
grad-Mnrmansk railway, to the eastern 
shore of Lake Tolva This lake is shaped 
like an elongated fipre eight A long bent 
finger of spruce-covered land comes out 
from its eastern side and almost cuts it in 
two The mam road from the Russian 
frontier rides on the top of this narrow 
finger Then a bridge hnks it with the 
western shore 

The Russians poured great masses df 
men over the “ &iger,” but they rushed 
into a trap The Finns had their 


with heavy fire Only eight of the men 
got across, but they captured the Russian 
guns at the bridgehead, turned them 
on the enemy, and the way was opened 
for the destruction of -virtually the 
entire Soviet di-vision 
By nightfall the next day hundreds 
of Russian dead were strewn on the 
snow around the peninsula TheTinns 
closed their pincers &om both ends of 
the lake and the few surviving Russian 
soldiers ran frantically m headlong 
retreat For the next eight days the 
Finns pressed the Russians relentlessly 
The latter thretv in their reserve 
division, but at Lake Agla their defeat 
was completed Vivid pictures bf this 
disaster were painted by correspondents 
who visited the front One wrote 
" One need only travel the twenty miles of 
wmding road through hcavilv forested 
territory from Lake Tolva eastward to Lake 
Agla to see Incessant testimony of the Hus- 
aians' overwhelming defeat. 

“ We found borW wire obstacles at every 
tnm Occasional wide stretohes of fir izees 
bad been levelled to permit open terrain for 
artillery and maebme-gnn flr& We passed 
scores of abandoned Bussian trucks, and 






HEAVY LOSSES OF RED 
AIR FORCE 

Although it began with a great 
numencal supenonty, the Red Air 
Force suftered heavily in combat 
with the Finns By Jan so, 1940, 
the Russians had lost over 200 aero- 
planes Our photographs show, 
above, Soviet ’planes flying over 
Helsinki , left, d Russian machine 
brought down by Finnish anb-air- 
cralt fire , below, a Red Air Force 
'plane, brought down almost intact 
r in a snow-covered forest 
Photos, Associated Press Central 
Press, ITide IForld 


artillery and machine-guns hidden m 
the forest at both ends of the lake, so 
that they could reach the narrow pemn- 
sula uhich forms the waist-hne of the 
“ figure eight ” In the mghttwo Fmnish 
companies penetrated through the thick 
forest to the rear of the Russian hues 
and \nciously machme-pnned the 
Russians They shpped away agam 
siriftJy arid left tie tire bodies of 
Russian troops to fight each other m 
the darkness for two hours, each mis- 
taking the other for Finns On Dec- 
ember 13 the Finns opened fire from 
both sides of the lake, and 38 Finns 
charged the bridge which led to the 
peninsula, now raked from both sides 
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otlieis loaded with captured war material, 
being driven back into !Elnland Again and 
again we came across disabled Bussion 
tanks, pushed in ditches beside the road 
Sometimes they were single tanks, sometimca 
wo came across three or four lying wrecked 
in a row Once we got out and saw some 
evidence of the extremely powerful Finnish 
anti tank guns — gaping lioles, two inches 
wide or more, which had been cut clean 
tbrungh the tank’s thick armament. Most 
of the tanks however, had been destroyed 
by hand grenades or inflammatorv explosives 
tosscd'under their tracks by daring Finidsh 
soldiers who had waited in deep holes close 
beside the road 

" Inside one oftbese tanks were the charred 
remains of its Bnssian occupants — all four 
in ghostly postures which someliow resembled 
those of Polynesian dancers Wo counted 
more than forty such tanks, and several more 
were said to have plunged off bridges and 
disappeared beneath the waters of the lake 

" In the forests on either side of the road 
were hundreds of crude sheltots which had 
been built by the Russians when they came 
in They were flimsy shelters made of spruce 
branches, compicteiy incapable of providing 
any warmth in this Arctic climate 

“ Horses of the Bed Army had gnawed 
the bark from the trunks of the trees The 
Russians had pressed forward to Lake 
Tolva without bringing more than a day's 
supply of bay for their horses ' 

Of the men of the two or mote 
Bussian divisions employed on the 


Suojarvi front the greater part were 
killed, frozen to death, captured or 
wounded in the battle, which was 
fought m temperatures ranging from 13 
to 30 degrees Fahrenheit below zero 
In addition, the Eussians lost 60 tanks, 
3 armoured cars, 14 field guns, 16 anti- 
tank gups, 216 heavy machine-gnns, 
86 hght machine- , 

guns and a great 
many rifles Most 
of the Enssian 
wounded were 
frozen to death 
where they fell 
Many men ran 
wildly mto the 
forest and 
perished firom 
cold. A signifi- 
cant feature of 
this defeat was 
that the Bnssian 
troops were not 
the ill-trained, 
badly equipped 
levies used at 
first agamst the 


Mannerheim Lme Most of them were 
between 20 and 28 years old, well clad 
and equipped, and members of the 
Comsomol, which trams picked youths 
for entry mto the Commumst Parly - 
The battle of Tolvajam had impor- 
tant reactions on the Lieksa (Liekaa) sec- 
tor — the next to the north TheBnssians 




WHERE A RUSSIAN LANDING WAS FOILED - 
On November 30 1939, the day on which Rusna Invaded Finland, the Russians attempted a 
landing at HangB, and the fortress there was bombarded by Sonet warships. The Russians 
were unable to effect a landing and the 8 300 ton cruiser Kirov " (top), of the Sonet Baltic 
Fleet was severely damaged In the lower jricture are some of the garrison of one of the Finnish 
coast fortifications which took part m the acfaon 
^ jPAoloa, Planel A eirs Sport <L General ^ 
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were reported advancmg towards 
Nurmes, an important town on -the 
Tailway mnmng from Lake Ladoga to 
the Swedish frontier, on December 6 
Following the rout of the Bussians at 
Tolvajarvi and the consequent dis- 
orgamzation behmd their hues, Finnish 
storm battahons were able to cross mto 
Bnssian territory op- 
posite Lieksa on Chnst- Finland’s 
mas Eve, after rontmg * Waist ’ 
then opponents, thus 
carrymg the war for the first time on 
to Bussian soil 

On the Kuhmo front, 50 tuiIph north 
of Lieksa, no important engagements 
were reported on either- side But it 
was on Suomnssalmi, one of the most 
desolate regions, with only three m- 
habitants to the square mile, that the 
eyes of Finland’s sympathizers were 
directed m the early weeks of the war 
It was here, too, where Finland’s “waist- 
hne” — the 140 -mile -wide stretch of 
temtoiy between the Gulf of Bothnia 
and the Bnssian frontier— seemed to 
render her particularly vulnerable to 
attack, that the Bed Army suffered its 
first big reverse If Bussia had been 
able to dnve across the "waist-lmc” 
she would have cut the country m 
two, separating Finland’s northern and 
sonthern anmes 



On December 3 the fiussians we resistance for three days, but on the victory of Suomussalrm was completed 
reported to be advancing agamst Sno- fourth all was over Thousands of when, early m January, 19i0 (as related 
d ftii S'UssiflpHs were lolled, and of the m a subsequent Chapter), the Pums 

Seemingly, they made good progress, sumvors many were unable to stand routed and destroyed the Snssian ■ 
the Finns admitting on December 10 Scenes outstanding even among the division (44th) m reserve on this sector 
that the enemy had advanced 18 miles, .horrors of modern warfate were wit- The second Bussian threat to Fin- 
but again the Russians were blundering nessed after the battle Newly fallen land’s “waist-line” was at Salla 

mto a trap Disaster overtook them snow cast a mantle over the recumbent Russian columns began pounn® towards 

at Lake Kianta, on which Suomussalmi forms ,of thousands of Russian dead Kemijarvi, the most ° 

is situated This lake has two northern Frozen limbs projected like dead easterly point of the The Salla' 

arms, and the Russians advanced confi- branches above the snow , trees were railroad from Tormo, Battles 
dently until they reached the western- -pitted with machine-gun bullets, while on the Swedish frontier, 
most But the territory here forms a in thickets around were found the early m December The Finns made 
natural trap, which some 15,000 Russian machine-gun nests of the Russians, stout counter-attacks, but the Russians 
troops entered early in December The the crews dead at their stations employed Finnish Commumst troops 

elusive Finns worked round to their The Finns claimed that the 163rd on this front, who were <]ust as sblM 
rear, cut their supplies and waited for Russian Division of 18,000 men had fighters as the defenders themselves 
the Russians to freeze in the intense been virtually destroyed Twenty-seven Salla was captured by the Russians on 
cold Day after day the Russians halted, guns, 11 tanks, 150 lorries and 500 other December 12, but the Fmns clauned 
daring neither to ihove nor to bght fires vebcles, besides' much ammunition,' the recapture of the village two days 
which would have attracted: Finnish were captured But Fmnish losses also 'later The fighting was most bitter, the 
snipers, and hoping for reinforcements are believed to have been heaiy If not Fmns using daggers for close work m 
to come from Russia But Finnish decisive, the Finmsh success removed, the dark woods At the end of the 
patrols had also raided the Murmansk- temporarily at least the threat to year no decisive action had been fought 
Lerungrad railway and cut the branch Finland’s wnist-hne Suomussalmi was on this front , but the activities of 
\ railway from Uhtua at several points abandoned by the Russians m their Finnish patrols, who had mterrupted 
The Russians’ powers of resistance sank flight — so hastily that tlie body of a the Russian communications by daring 
lower and lower The cold froze their wounded Russian soldier was found raids on skis behind the Russian 
feet and finger-tips, so that they could frozen on the operating-table m a hues — ^notably at Uhtua, where they r 
hardly walk or sight a gun buildmg adapted as a hospital The ' destroyed several Russian ’planes 

For ten days an ‘occasional shot in CAPHVBS OF ILL-FATED 163 td DIVISION 

the frozen Arctic for^t was the oby fighhng around Suomussalmi, at the end of 1939 and the begmmng of 1940, the 

sound to brc&k tne SllGncG sround tllQ Hnns destroyed two Russian divisions Below is part of a cotumn^of Russian prisoners from 

trapped division , then the Finns at- the 163rd Dmaon, captured near Pelltosenmeml, and here seen marching mto a Fmmsh camp 

tacked The mvaders put up a stout ‘>>e reserve Russian division m this sector was routed also 

‘ - Photo; Wide WorU 





AIR RAID DAMAGE IN THE FINNISH 
CAPITAL 

Hdanki was wstiiin easy range ot Soviet bombers and 
mcTitably became an unportant objecbve of the war 
Above, inhabitants in Helsinki sbeltenng against 
a high wan dunng a raid on the oty Below, left, 
a block of flats m Helsinki spht bf a bomb A 
demolition squad is deanng the nuns. On the nght, 
the blazing remains of a motor-bus after the raiders 
had passed. Below, nght, a church m Helsinki 
wrecked by Soviet bombs 
Photos, Assoaaled Press Wide Worid NordisL 
* Press Cen/rat Press 
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CONDOTTIERE OF THE SNOWS 


General WaU^us, seen above during a tour of uispection of the Sails sector, was appointed to 
the command of tte Finnish armies operating in the north Author, journalist, ex-conspirator, 
soldier, former Chief of the General Staff, Marth Wallemus is the hero of a hundred eirploits. 
Like Mannerhelm, he fought against the Reds in the Civil War of 1918 


The largest Bnssian attack came m 
the middle of December The retreating 
Finns burned everjtbng which could 
be of use to the invaders The township 
of Sabrujarvi, 30 miles from the month 


by means of hand grenades — promised 
difficulties for the invaders similar to 
those they had encountered farther 
south at Suomussalmi and Suojarvi 
' Of the eight thrusts made by Russia 
on land against Finland the only 
sector on which she could claim a 
success, however temporary and pre- 
- caripus, was on the most northerly 
front m the Petsamo area The 
Russian objective was the complete 
possession of the Eybachi pp ninm iifl., 
through which the Eusso-Fimnsh 
frontier ran The fightmg here would 
have formed a subject for any painter 
of battle scenes — ^the Arctio darkness 
ht up by the lurid glow of burning 
bmldings, the trek to the Norwegian 
frontier of tenor-stnoken Lapps with 
their belongings, the dramatic attacks 
on the mvaders by Finnish sh-soldiers 
Russian submarmes co-operated in 
the attack on Limahaman, the small 
outlymg port of Petsamo The Finns, 
hidden along the rocky shores of 


Petsamo bay, picked off the Russians 
m hundreds as they landed The Soviet 
troops attacked on the Rybachi Penin- 
sula on the first day of the war Bitter 
fightmg went on for several days, and 
the Finns claimed to have killed 1,000 
Russians when the dynamited cliffs 
of Petsamo Bay showered masses of 
rock on the mvaders m boats below On 
land, the scanty scrub of the Arctic 
afforded the Russians httle cover In 
spite of their losses, the Russians 
hurled column after column at the 
Fmns, who after several counter-attacks 
were forced to give ground The war 
brought devastation to the inhabitants 
ten thousand of them were collected, 
with only canvas 'as a cover, waitmg 
to get to Norway Famihes were split 
up , many were killed or frozen to death 
One mother with several children 
travelled a hundred miles in ten days 
m blmding snow, five children died 
before she reached safety Another 
mother lost her only child in a snowdrift 


of the Petsamo River, 
was razed to the Greatest Attack 
ground, and the Held Up 
British-owned mckel 
mines at Kolosjoh were blown up 
Towards the end of December the 
Finns were holdmg a hne some 60 miles 
^ south of Petsamo, and the Russians 
were apparently held up by lack of 
supphes Support from bombmg ’planes 
and from warships anchored near 
Petsamo contnbuted largely to the 
Russian advance on this front, but the 
danger of a further advance along the 
Great Arctic Highway— Fmland’s motor 
road from Petsamo to Tormo, at the 
head of the Gulf of Bothma— seemed 
to recede with the approach of the 
Arctic wmter m aU its seventy 
Frequent bombing of Finland’s roads 
and commumcations was a feature of 
Soviet tactics, and civihans suffered, 
news from rehable sources was scanty 
at the time, but from later investigation 
it appeared that civihan casualties had 
been suipnsmglysmall {see Chapter 143, 
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page 1509) The two worst raids of this 
earlj period were on the opening day 
of hostihties (when some ci^iana were 
lolled m Helsinki) and on Chnstmas 
Day, when Helsinlo, Sortavala, Turku 
and Hango were among the places raided 
The Bussians did not have it all their 
own way in the air, however, and dunng 
this period the Finmsh Higher Command 
claimed the destruction of 23 enemy 
machines , a fair estimate is that the 
Bnssiaus lost at least 100 aircraft 
during the h rst month of the war Some 
observers placed the Bussian losses at 
200 aircraft, 212 tanks, and 100,000 
killed and wounded m this period The 
' Finmsh Air Force repeatraly bombed 
the Bussian forces and their commum- 
cations, outstanding operations being 
several raids on the Lemngrad-Mur 
mansk railway 

Bussian naval operations were con- 
fined to the capture of five undefended 
islands in the Gulf of Finland, among 
them Suursaan, and to bombardments 
of the Furnish coast and especially 
of the Koivisto coastal battenes 

At the end of the year the Finns, 
under the Premiership of Dr Eisto Byti, 
who on the second day of the war 
formed a new Government consistmg 
to a large eirtent of financial experts, 
were confident Foreign supphes were 
reachmg them in satisfactory quantities, 


and if these were maintained they hoped 
to defend themselves successfully in the 
future Finland’s case was ably stated 
at Geneva, when she appealed to the 
League of Nations for help {see Histone 
Documents, No 77), and her country 
was ]nst as ably defended by her soldiers 
As to the causes of the Finns' aston- 
ishing success against them mighty 
neighbour the natural difficulties of 
forest and marsh, mtensely cold weather, 
and lack of commumcations no doubt 
played a major role The Finns proved 
themselves bom fighters, versed in the 
art of camouflage, they were good 
marksmen and, owmg to their skill on 
sfas, possessed much greater mobility 
than the Bussians The Bussian army, 
on the other hand, showed certain 
deficiencies in eqmpment and orgamza- 
tion Outsfandmg defects seemed to 
be msufficient or unsuitable clothmg 
for an Arctic campaign, and the launch- 
ing of mess attacks wbch gave good 
targets to the Finns 
“The Bussians are like a herd of 
remdoer," said one Finnish soldier 
“ We shoot and shoot until our ammum- 


tion IS gone, but still more of them 
advance over the dead bodies of their 
comrades ’’ The Bussians showed the 
customary bravery of their race, but 
seemed ignoraut of the art of forest 
■warfare 

As suggested above, the success of the 
Finmsh arms was largely due to the 
danng ski patrols, which penetrated for 
scores of miles into Bussian temtorv 
and disorganized the dnly route on 
which the Bussians could rel'r for 
supphes— the Lemngrad-Murmansk rail- 
way This view was expressed by 
General Wallcmus, commander of the 
Finmsh Northern Armies, who stated 
the Fmnish problem as follows 

“ This war is a problem of mathematics 
We have to guess where the Bussians will 
try to break through, and have troops in 
sniScIent quantity at those places 
We replace numbers by intelligence Out 
soldiers are individual fi^diters The Bus 
slans can never overcome the herd instinct.’ 

But it should be pomted out that this 
was the first real campaign to be fought 
by the modem Bussian armies, and it 
was too early yet to perceive the basic 
strategy of the Soviet High Command 


ONE OF MANY DISABLED RUSSIAN TANKS 
The Soviet Army suffered vast losses in tanks and other mechanized equipment during their 
attacks upon the Manncrhelm Line Finnish soldiers are here seen examiping a Russian hght 
tank which has been put out oi action, apparently By the Finns* iavounte method of thiusting 
logs into the machinery 
Photo Planet News 
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In this page are seen vanous aspects ol the maintenance of Britain's food 
supply in wartime AboTej'Mr W S Momson, Mimster for Food, watches the 
unloading of a cargo of meat at a British port On the nght sugar beet is being 
taken off the lomes at a Yorkshire factory ' Below, fishennen, carrying on as 
usual despite the menace of German tmnes and bombers, are hauling in nets 
Photoa OenlralPraa Fax Keyatme 





Chapter 42 

ENSURING BRITAIN’S FOOD SUPPLIES: 
CONTROL AND RATIONING OF COMMODITIES 

Pre-War Precautions— Gigantic Task of the Food Miiittry—Tlie Pooling and 
Bulk Buvmg of Foodstuffs— Rationing of Butter and Bacon— The Position with 
Regard to Sugar— Britain’s Increased Output of Beet Sugar— The Control 
and Rationing of Meat— Why Rationing of Foodstuffs ms Necessary The 

Minister’s Explanation ^ 

O JTE of the greatest errors of the “ The intention,” said Mr Mornson, ehminatcd, and the JLmstry bought in 
war of 1914r-1918 was the onus “ is that the task of food distribution bulk all the available supplies This 
Sion to set up a national system shall remain m the hands of traders, gave, so it was claimed, the best possible 
of food control until the struggle had men who know it from A to Z, and assniance for the essential supplies from 
half run its course For two years and who merely become agents of 'the overseas at the lowest possible pnee 
more, supply and demand vere allowed Government — vfhioh is another way of Pooling m purchasmg, then, would seem 
to regulate the prices of the essentials sajing ‘ the agents of the public ’ ” to be fully justified 
of the people’s life, with the result Pnvatetrade in foodstufis obtained from ITor could there be much objection, m 
f that retail food pnees rose about sixty abroad was terminated, and the Mmistry principle at least, to pooling m dis- 
per cent, food queues uere a common became almost overnight the biggest tnbntion Indeed, this was declared by 
sight in the cities and towns, on every buying organization in the irorld, as the lilmistry to be an 
hand there wore signs of the most might be expected from the fact that essential preliminary to Pool 
shockmg mismanagement and waste, it u as now charged with the feedmg of the ratiomng scheine System 
and from every quarter came complaints 46,600,000 people Prices of the most which was announced 
of hbarding and shortage and unfairness important foodstufis w ere controlled, to come mto force sooner or later 
m distnbutiop At last when the and in September the first of a senes Rationing necessitated fixmg the quan- 
nation’s patience was exhausted and of hsts was issued, fixing the maximum titles wbeh a consumer might buy, and 
the whole economic machinery of the retail pnees of butter, eggs, condensed ensimng that he actually received them 
country was creaking and cracking milk, fiour, sugar, canned salmon. Thus, it was urged, the Ministry must 
under the stram, a Mimstry of Food potatoes, and dned fruits In this way control supply through all its stages, 
was established which e\ entually, under rises which had occurred in some ove^ and this m efiect was what it did 
the wise direction of Lord Rhondda, seas markets were prevented from But poohng in quality was on a 
brought order out of chaos and made having theu repercussions at home different plane Admitted that m war- 

need give way to, not plenty indeed. As part of the Government’s policy tune a blendmg or manufactunng fiirm 
but a comfortable sufficiency of preparedness for enemy air raids on may come to be deprived of the full 

No such mistaken delay was seen m a largo scale, the metropolitan markets range of grades of the raw materials 
1939 Months before the war began the of Snuthfield and Billmgsgate were required for a particular vanety of 
Food (Defence) Plans Department of the decentralized After a few weeks, i^ow- article, or it may be impossible to frame 
Board of Trade, under ever, the latter was restored to its old a list of marinnnm pnees with'out 
A Year’s Mr W S Mornson, home m London, so widespread was reducing the number of vaneties on sale 
Stocks MP, had prepared ^e confusion, so many the complamts But when it was announced that not only 
the way for a fully- at the delays and madequate accommo- marganne but tea was to be “ pooled,” 
fledged Ministry Large stocks of some dation, that arose when instead of one there was a tremendous outcry 
of &e most valuable but more perish- great centre where middleman could Only for a bnef space, m fact, was a 
able foodstufis — wheat and sugar, for deal with retailer direct there were a standardized brand of “ marge ” seen 
instance — ^were accumulated Arrange- large number of much smaller centres m the shops — it was alleged to contam 
ments were made for takmg over the established m outlymg regions vitamins A and D to bnng it up to the 

purchase of foodstuffs from abroad and This was the first of the Ministry’s vitamin value of butter, and retailed at' 
controlling the whole system of market- ejrors of commission — one which, be it a standard pnee of 6d per Ib — and then 
mg and distribution, and the foundations admitted, was soon rectified when public the brands of the various manufacturers 
were laid of a ratiomng system which opimon expressed itself loudly and were agam on sale As for tea, no 
should ensure that the available stocks forthnghtly There was another error, standard vanety was issued Never- 
were distnbuted m the fairest and most however, which could not be so readily theless, the Mmistry did good work 
effective way Furthermore, produc- disowned — what came to be known by m requisitionmg all the existmg 
tion was stunulated, and formers and the name of Pooling - stocks of tea, m takmg over the 

smallholders and the great army of Whether it was because of the sim- control of all fresh amvals, and in 
amateur gardeners were exhorted and phcity of operation or because of the marketmg the tea m Bntam As a 
encouraged to grow more food cheapness that might be expected to result, tea prices went up somewhat 

The Food Mmistry was bom on Sep- result, the Mimstiy plaimed to “ pool ” Of the other commodities mcluded m 
tember 8, 1939, and the Minister, Mr — m other words, mix— the available the pooling plans, there was no blendmg 
Mornson, at once set m motion the stocks of some of the most vital food- or mi ning of butters, although all 
maohmery which had been elaborated stuffs, i e tea, margarine, butter, dried butters were made subject to the same 
for the emergency No new army of fin^, and meat paste maximum retail pnee Grades of dned 

officials was created or was even con- From the outbreak of war the main fruits were actually pooled and mixed 
templated to deal with food at the overseas purchases Were controlled by to secure fair distnbution followm® the 
docks or markets or other centres the Mmistry , competitive bidding was shortage of supphes m September'’ As 
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Roon as bulk stocks arrived, maximum 
wholesale and retail prices were fixed, 
and the situation eased. 

On November 1 Mr Momson an- 
nounced that the first foods to be 

ratiobed would be bacon (which in- 
cluded ham) and butter For the first 
few weeks of the war bacon supplies were 
short Although the pig popdation of 
the country stood at 3,763,000 as against 
1,825,000 m 1918, home-cured bacon 
met only one-fifth of the 
Bacon country’s normal needs 

Problems The remaining four- 

fifths had come from 

overseas, principally from Denmark, 
Eire, Cana^, and the Baltic countnes 
For a few days following the outbreak of 
war shipments from Denmark, represent- 
mg 35 per ceilt of the unports, were 
entirely suspended, and although they 
were resumed after a period of un- 
certamty, it was obvious that the 
activities of the Nazi submarmes and 
minelayers might at any time result m 
a fresh suspension Supphes from the 
Baltic countnes ceased, of course, but 
there was little doubt that the flow 
of bacon from Canada and Eire would 
be maintained 

Apart from the reduction in supplies, 
the distnbntion of bacon withm the 
country raised difficulties which agam 
pointed towards a system of Government 
control and eventual rationmg Dis- 
tnbutors accustomed to handling Damsh 
bacon found their supphes cut off for a 
short time, while those handhng Irish 
or Canadian bacon sometimes found 
themselves handhng exceptionally large 
quantities owmg to the fact that ships 
in wartime amved irregularly, and might 
be diverted to ports other than then 
customary ports of call , on account of 
the need for secrecy, it might be im- 
possible to give advance information 
of their amval 

Acting through BINDAL (Bacon 
Importers National Defence Association 
'Ltd ) and normal trade charmels with 
committees fully representative of the 
trade, the Government, with a view to 
the equitable distnbution of the avail- 
able supphes, divided the country into 
areas to which stocks were allocated as 
nearly as possible m stnct proportion to 
their requirements The evacuation of 
Londod and some of the provmcial 
cities greatly increased the difficulties 
attending the scheme, and there was 
cnticism of the " datum period " for 
bacon supplies, which was beheved to 
be the four weeks ended August 19, 
when large numbers of people were 
away from their homes on hohday 
Hence, in the event, holiday resorts 
found themselves with a large surplus 
of bacon, while the cities to which 


the hohday-makers had returned were 
correspondingly deficient The same 
criticism was advanced m connexion 
With butter, the datum penod for 
which was June 6*to July 29, 1939— 
also a hohday penod 
I Owmg to the temporary cessation or 
restnction of imported supphes ‘the 
country became specially dependent on 
home-cured and Insh bacon As a 
result, those traders normally h andli ng 
home-produced bacon— and their cus- 
'tomers— tended to be m a better position 
than those who depended on imported 
bacon To remedy this apparent unfair- 
ness the Mmistiy of Food took powers 



SHARE AND SHARE ALIKE 
The food rationmg scheme came into opera- 
tion on Januaiv 8, 1940, begmmng with 
sugar, bacon and butter This London 
shopkeeper is detaching coupons from the 
ration books of customers registered with 
her for their supphes 

Photo, Fox ' 

to requisition a proportion of the output 
of Enghsh curing factories sometimes 
the proportion requisitioned was as high 
as 60 per cent of the total output 
The bacon taken over m this way was 
then distributed through the channels 
usually handhng import^ supphes 
The bacon trade did its best to 
assist the Mmistry of Food, but it was 
soon reoogmzed that something more 
than distribution facilities and pnce 
control would be reqmred, m the pubhc 
mterest Rationmg was mdicated 
Butter was in a similar case In peace- 
time Britain was consunimg nearly the 
whole of the world’s exportable surplus 
of butter, and hence it was next to 
4 S 6 


impossible for the Mimstry to accumu- 
late a stock in readiness for the expected 
emergency 'If butter had been taken 
from the market for storage there would 
have been a correspondmg reduction of 
stocks available, which would have 
caused a nse m , price WMe certain 
butters can be kept qmte well over long 
penods m cold storage, the latter is 
expensive , and, besides, the cold 
storage at the Mmistry’s disposal was 
limited It was stated that the largest 
quantity of butter wbch could have 
been withdrawn from the market for 
cold storage was about 20,000 tons a 
year, and this would have sufficed to 
add only 4 oz of butter per week to an 
mdividual ration for a period of four 
weeks To make good the anticipated 
deficiency in the wartime supphes of 
butter, resort was had to margarme 
The Government set its^ the three- 
fold task of mokmg certam that ample 
stocks of the raw materials for margarme 
production were brought mto the 
country, that the margarme factones 
should be enabled greatly to mcrease 
their production,''and that there should 
be no undue mcrease m the retail pnce 
of “ marge ” Unhke butter, the raw 
matenals for margarme manufacture 
could be brought m large quantities 
for storage without disturbmg Ihe peace- 
time markets, and, moreover, it could be 
stored mexpensively A big reserve was 
therefore secured before the war began, 
and further contracts for supphes of the 
necessary oil seeds were entered mto m 
due course As to the manufacture of 
the fimshed article, the Mimstry ar- 
ranged m consultation with the mar- 
garme manufacturers that they should 
concentrate on the production of one 
standard blend at a standard pnce 
By the middle of November the en- 
larged stocks of raw matenals and the 
mcreased production of the factories 
enabled the Mmistry to 
free the industry and to Margarine 
allow the manufacturers * Unpooled ’ 
to resume the produc- 
tion of propnetary brands Neverthe- 
less, it was admitted that the control 
established at the outbreak of war had 
been absolutely necessary m order to 
allow production to be mcreased on a 
scale sufficient to meet all potential 
needs, and to prevent any nse m thepnee 
Butter and bacon, then, were the two 
foodstuffs chosen for the first stage of 
rationmg, and from wist has been 
said above it will be reahzed that the 
Mimstry had httle difficully mjustifymg 
the step Announemg the Government’s 
mtentions m the House of Commons 
on November 1, Mr Momson said that 
m the case of these two commodities 
it was not proposed to begm rationmg , 




before the middle of December The 
actual date irould be announced later, 
and durmg the mterval each consumer 
would be asked to registet with a 
retailer of his or her choice 
“ Both butter and bacon,” he went 
on, “ are penshablc Neither com- 
modity was suitable for storage, and 
consequently no Government reserve 
of either existed on the outbreak of 
hostihties Later, we expect supplies 
to increase, but for the present imports 
from European sources have been 
reduced, and there has not been suffi- 
cient time to fill the gap from more 
distant sources of supply Provided 
that imports continue at the present 
rate, as there is good reason for assuming 
that they will, the ration for both bacon 
and bntor will be 4 oz per week for 
every individual consumer, i e 1 lb of 
bacon and 1 lb of butter for a family 
of four persons ” 

The Munster next dealt with the 
question of sugar Supplies were at 
present adequate, he said — a few weeks 
earher the Mimstry of Food had made 
arrangements for the purchase of one 
year’s requirements— and the Govern- 
ment did not desire to impose the ration- 
mg of sugar for the present If each 
consumer restricted purchase to 1 lb per 
head per weeTc, he went on, there would 
bo sufficient for some months without 
the need for rationmg At the same time 
the Government would ask each con- 
sumer to register for sugar with a retailer, 
although it would not be necessary to 
use the coupons m the ration books 
which were bemg prepared 
On the whole the Government’s pro- 
posals were received philosophically 
enough Most people would not have 
been surprised if 
Rationing rationmg had been 
At Last mtroduced in the first 
few days of the war, 
and now the day was postponed to 
the middle of December 
Satisfaction mcreased when on the 
morrow of Mr Momson’s speech it was 
learned that the mtroduction of the 
rationmg scheme might be still farther 
postponed until Christmas or more 
probably January 1 owmg, m the case 
of butter, to the shipments which, as m 
normal years, were arnvmg from New 
Zealand, Austraha, and the Argentme, 
and which would reach their peak just 
before Christmas 

The postponement did not meet with 
nmversal approval, however, and the 
case of the cntics was presented m the 
House of Commons on November 8, 
when Mr A. V Alexander, the prmcipal 
spokesman of the Co operative move- 
ment, moved that " the measures with 
respect to food supply should be more 
energetically directed towards arresting 


the continuous nsc m pnees and ensur- 
mg that the day-to-day requirements of 
all sections of the commumiy -shall 
be famly met through the immediate 
application of a comprehensive latiomng 
scheme” Mr Alexander’s argument 
was that rationing of bacon and butter 
would not begm until the middle of 
December at the carhest, and would 
then provide only 4 oz a head of butter 
a week and a similar amount of bacon 
or ham In his opinion ratiomng 
should be mtroduced at once, as (he 
declared) from e\ery side there were 
complaints of a shortage of bacon and 
butter as well as other commodities 
There was no reason why rationmg 
should not be instituted next week, 
they did not beg it, they demanded it 
Mr Mornson m his reply said that if 
he san a severe scarcity of meat or any 
other commodity m sight he would 
certainly recommend that the House 
should agree to its rationmg, but they 
did not want to see the matter treated 
as a doctnne — os though ratiomng were 
good for its own sake While he recog- 
nized the virtues of rationmg (he went 
on] he also san the drawbacks from ' 
the ordmary consumer’s pomt of view 


Bationmg was bound to be worked out 
on a mathematical calculation of the 
total supply divided by the number of 
the population But the flat average 
which resulted from such a calculation 
did not conform to the reahty Every- 
one did not eat the same kmd of food, 
nor the same quantities of it Therefore, 
he beheved that they should leave to 
the consumer the utmost amount of 
freedom possible While proceedmg with 
preparations for ratiomng, he thought 
that they should do so with prudence, 
and not ask people to undergo the mcon- 
vemence of ralaonmg unless there was 
such a shortage of a commodity as to 
mterfere with eqmtable distnbution 
Days and weeks passed, and stdl no 
definite date for the commencement of 
the rationing scheme was announced, 
although the work of registration with 
theTetailers proceeded smoothly. Then 
on November 29 came the clear 
announcement by Mr Mornson m the 
House of CoYnmons that the ratiomng ^ 
scheme for bacon and butter would be 
mtroduced on January 8, 1940, when the 
ration for both commodities would be, 
as previously stated, 4 oz per webk 
for every mdividnal consumer 



•• Crow More Food a war .logon that wai put into effect by piofeanonal and amateur 
gardener* alike. Wloliirat* qui^y came into existence in parks and pubbe gardens, and here 
we see part of Tacistock Square, London, with cabbages replaang the grass. 



As things turned but, sugar also 
was rationed from January S, and 
the allowance was fixed at 12 oz a 
week for each person This was an- 
nounced by the Mimstry of Food on 
December 28, when it was also stated 
that meat would be rationed at a date 
to be announced later, although con- 
sumers were asked to register for meat' 
supplies with their reteilet not later 
than Janu&ry 8 

There was some surprise that the 
amount of the sugar ration was to be 
12 oz a week for each person, con- 
siderably less than the 
Sugar 1 lb a week to which 
Allowance the ]pubhc had been 
asked to limit then 
consumption “The people of this 
country,” said Mr Morrison m an 
accompanying statement issued by 
the Mmistry on December 28, " are 
among the highest consumers of sugar 
,m the world Eationing will still leave 
, us high m the list In Germany the 
ration is oz a week, but jam also is 
rationed at oz for adults and oz 
for children Here children and adults 
alike will get a full allowance of all the 
rationed foods Sugar is an important 
and convement source o? energy, but 
the same energy is available m alterna- 
tive foods, especially m potatoes and 
other vegetables which provide valuable 
protective elements ns well ” 
Appropriate allowances of sugar for 
confectionerymanufacturers, beekeepers, 
brewers, and in other special cases were 
announced, and special arrangemeilts 
were made for domestic marmalade- 
makers It was also made known that 
the Government was endeavourmg to 
stimulate the home production of beet 
sugar , the estimate of the home crop 
for 1939 was 476,000 tons as compared 
with 289,000 tons for the previous year 
Turmng ’to the ' question of meat, 
Mr Momson said that from January 15 
the Mmistiy of Food would buy not 
only all the imported meat but all 
livestock offered by farmers for slaugh- 
ter, and would control the distribution 
of all meat supplies both home-produced 
and imported As the ration would be 
based on value, its weight would vary 
with the consumer’s choice of quahty 
The “ edible offals "—tape, hver, 
hearts, kidneys, tongues, sweetbreads, 
and oxtails— would not be rationed, nor 
would the manufactured products — 
sausages, brawn, meat pies, galantines, 
and meat pastes 

Speaking generally, the j!(Iinister de- 
clared that “the ratiomng scheme 
gives ordinary* citizens a chance of 
joinmg in the good work bemg done by 
the Navy and the mercantile manne 
Jt enables them to umte m a national 


effort to ^reduce the claims and strains 
on our shipping, both naval and mer- 
chant, and it permits a greater dedica- 
tion of our shipping to the’ purposes of 
war, the transport of men and munitions, 
of essential raw materials, and of goods 
whose export bnngs in foreign exchange 
The scheme will help to make our war 
effort more efficient It will release 
both foreign exchange and sbppmg 
Space for the importation of armaments 
end raw materials The rationed foods 



CANNED BEEF FOR OLD 
, ENGLAND 

While, m the event, Allied control of the 
seas made possible the importation of 
adequate supplies of fresh meat, large 
stocks of canned meat were bought from 
the U S A as a reserve m case of need. 
Above^ IS part of a consignment ready to 
be shipped from Staten Island 
Photo, Kcyitono 

Will be distributed with absolute fair- 
ness, and, while superfluous consumption 
and consequently importation will be 
eliminated, the people will be fed 
adequately and the quantities of food 
a^ ailable will be well up to the require- 
ments of health and efficiency ” 

So the ratiomng scheme was put 
mto operation Eight classes of ration 
books were envisaged, nz General, for 
adults and children over six , Child's, for 
those under six , Traveller's, for use by 
commercial travellers, theatneal artists, 
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lorry dnvers, etc , Adolescetit’s Supple- 
mentary, in respect of boys aged from 
13 to IS^not girls, be it noted—' 
contamii^ an extra page of meat 
coupons, Hea \7 Worker’s Supple-' 
mentary, also mtb an extra page of 
meat coupons, but representing a larger 
ration m addition , Weekly Seaman’s, 
for seamen on weekly engagements who 
had meals at differentports , Emergency, 
for use by persons temporarily away 
from their homes , and, finally, caitb 
for use by soldiers, sailors, and airmen 
on leave In the event, hoi^ev^r, the 
Adolescent’s Supplcmentaiy and Heavy 
Worker’s Supplementary cards were 
not issued 

Each class of ration book was of a 
distinctive colour, but every book con- 
tamed pages of coupons for the five 
foods which it was thought might bo 
mcluded m the rationing seheme--- 
meat, bacon and ham, butter and 
margarme, cookmg fats, and sugar, 
Pages of spare coupons were also 
mcluded to serve for foods which might 
be rationed later 'As mentioned above, 
the only foods rationed at the outset 
were bacon (mcludmg ham) and batter 
(which did not include margarine), and, 
some weeks later, meat 

On receivmg the book the consumer 
. was required to register with a shop or 
shops for the rationed foods, and the 
retailer then detached a counterfoil 
from the book which became his warrant 
for npplpng to the local Food Ofiioer 
to buy the necessary 
suppbes He was not Registering 
permitted to buy more Consumers 
than the total amounts 
for which his permit was issued Then 
at the time of purchase the retailer 
detached from the book a coupon 
representing the amount of butter or 
bacon or meat supplied, or, by arrange- 
ment with his onstomer, he detached 
the complete page for convenience 

No doubt it was m a measure because 
so many people remembered the satis- 
factory working of the rationing scheme 
m the First Great War that the 
scheme that began on January 8, 1940, 
had a smooth, almost uncnticized in- 
ception But, more still, it was because 
it was recognized as a necessary war 
measure “ I lea\ e you with this con- 
clusion,” said Mr Momson at the end 
of his broadcast to the nation on 
Januaiy 6 , “ wc will mot ask our men- 
folk at sea to bimg ns more food than 
we need Let them bnng instead of 
that surplus more and more of all that 
will increase our protection and their 
s'trength And, until we have won the 
victory, we at home will share out 
what our men bring ns as they share 
the dangers, of their service ” 


/ 




AFTER A RUSSIAN AIR RAID ON HELSINKI 

Helsinki is less than aoo miles trora Leningrad hy air, across the Gulf of Finland, and is very vulnerable to 
attack. As an Important seaport and the Fmnish capital, it vras exposed to frequent bombing This block of fiats 
was destroyed in one of the first raids soon after the outbreak of hostilities 
Photo, Ctnlral Prut 
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Centre Street, Helsinki, looking towards the Station 
The Finnish capital is famed for its architecture 
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The statue of Liberty, symbolizing the freedom 
regamed by the Finns m 1918, at Vaasa 
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The market place at Turku (Abo), the old 
capital of Finland Taken before the Russian 
mvasion, the three photographs reproduced above 
present a remarkable contrast to those of the 
same towns seen on the opposite page. 
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Fmnnh firemen aUcmpbn)> to deal with fires caused 
\ij a Russian air attack on Turku (Abo) The 
positions o! the towns the Manncrhcim Line and 
the battle lones referred to in Chapter 41 ate shown 
on the accompmjnnt: rrhel map 
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(Cliaptec 43 

THE WESTERN NEUTRALS: POSITION OF 
HOLLAND, BELGIUM, LUXEMBURG AND SPAIN 

Neutrals did not Fear Allied Aggression-Strategic Importance of the Low 
Countries to Germany— Luxemburg a Centre of £spionage— Holland and t 
Belpum Prepared to Defend their Independence against Germany— The 
Situation of Switzerland— Spam was Disillusioned by the Nazi-Soviet Pact 


N o more penccfully inclmed and 
resolutely neutral countnes 
existed than the small western 
neutrals find Spam The last-named 
was differently situated m relation to 
the war, not only "geographically but 
politically On merely economic grounds 
all these countries were bound to suffer 
much even ns neutrals, owing to the 
dislocation of international trade , wlule 
Holland, Belgium, and Switzerland had 
to bear a ruinous charge on their 
hmited resources for nna\ oidabic special 
measures of defence, the most onerous 
of which were the \anous degrees of 
mobilization forced upon them by the 
recurring threat of a German invasion 
After an mtcrludc of quiet while Queen 
Wilhelmina and King Leopold put 
forward their plea for peace negotiations , 
between the belligerents, there was a 
resumption of the threatening tone of 
German propaganda against Holland 
and Belgium and of the troop concentra- 
tions near their frontiers , and before 
the end of the year they were hurriedly 
estendmg m concert their defence 
measures 

It was a remarkable mdication of the 
World-Wide recogmtion of the fact that 
Germany was the law-breaker and the 
Alhes the upholders of 
No Feai ^ mternational law, that 
of Allies ” nowhere among the 
small neutrals durmg 
those anmous months was there any 
fear of an Alhed aggression against their 
frontiers The costly preparations to 
defend their mdependence were entirely 
inspued by German actions and the 
black German record In spite of the 
far-reachmg agreement with Soviet 
Russia, and the possibihty of certam 
supphes bemg added to the German 
stores of war essentials and food, it was 
mcreasmgly realized, as the autumn 
passed into wmter, l4iat the compulsion 
to imbate a great offensive lay upon 
Germany and not upon the Alhes, 
whose naval blockade was stranglmg her 
mtemal economy 

In 1914 Germany’s near achievement 
of a hghtnmg victory had been ftus- 
trated mainly by the diversion m the 
East caused by the Russian armies 
France was comparatively open to 
invasion then, and the Germans, by 


brutally smashing their way through’ 
Belgium, had made sure of burstmg 
into French territory m the north and 
of occupying strategically important 
naval bases on the Belgian coatt at 
Zeebrugge and Ostend The importance 
of these bases then was mainly' for the 
U-Iioat counte^blockade, but in 1939 
the acquisition of coastal bases closer 
to England than the Fnesian Islands 
had assumed a new importance, because 
they would include seaplane and bomber 
bases from which shippmg and vital 
centres in Britam could be more con- 
icniently attacked This developpent 
of the air warfare, which began to rival, 
and indeed to exceed m importance, 
the U-boat campaign, was one of the 
features of the early months of the war 
of 1939 which distingmshed the cam- 
paign from that of 1914 When the bad 
weather set in fiunng November, 1939, 
postponmg the prospects of a big land 
offensive, the naval war m the ait, as 
it might be termed, soon enlarged its 
role m operations Before Christmas 
the Nazi command had charactensbcally 
meurred further condemnation by ex- 
tendmg hostihties to fishing trawlers, 
the crews of which were mercilessly 


machme-gunned when forced to take 
to their boats" {See Chapter 47 for an 
account of this aspect of the war,) . 

By the latter part of December, 1939, 
it was obvious that the mam German air 
forces, which greatly exceeded ns yet m 
quantity, if not m quahty, the combmed 
Bntish and French, were bemg held m 
reserve , and even with- 
out the other menacmg Dutch Coast ’ 
signs of German con- Air Base ^ 
centrations on land it i 

had become clear that m this war the 
Dutch coast would be the kmd of 
strategio objective that the GerWns 
were unlikely to deny themselves out of 
respect for mternational law If they 
mvaded Holland, they would probably 
mvade Belgium at the same time, not 
merely as a further threat to the French 
defences, but to secure the coastal areas 
for their naval and air bases And when 
this should occur the overrunning of the 
Duchy of Luxemburg, situated between 
eastern Belgium and the Magmot Line, 
was a foregone conclusion, for Luxem- ' 
burg could offer no resistance The 
other strategic “question-mark" was 
the possibihty of a German mvasion of 
Switzerland, probably from near Basle 



RESPONSIBLE FOR BELGIUM'S DEFENCES 


Above are three of the men who were responsible for the defence of Belgium at the time of the 
threatened German offensive m January, 1940 Lt -Gen. Van den Bergen, Chief of the General 
Staff tcentre), with hisidepuhes, Maj-Gen Van Troyen and Maj-Gen Derusseu*. Lt-Cen. 
Van den Bergen resigned on January 31, and was succeeded by Mai -Gen M-1...1. 

Photo, P Capa 
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BELGIAN LIFE-LINE OF PEACE AND WAR 
Completed m June, 1939, the Albert Canal running from Liige to Antwerp is of great strategical 
as well as economic importance In many places, as in the Vroenhoren cutting seen above, 
between Haccourt and Vroenhoven, its sides nse up like giant cliffs, and it is strongly fortilied 

Photo, Fox 


to Besanjon, as a means of outflanking 
the French Magmot Line 
The problem of Stntzerland, howeTer, 
was less closely bound up with thit of 
her small fellow neutrals, and to get a 
clear picture of the situation it will be 
better first to consider the position of 
these latter oountnes 
Luxemburg, with an area of less 
than a thousand square miles, a popuia- 
tibn of about 300,000, and an " array " 
of 250 men, could be i^ored as a 
bamer to aggression 
Luxemburg’s Its position and the 
Position fact tjjafc its mming 
industries (an extension 
of the German Saar) were comparatively 
important left no prospect of the 
Duchy remaiumg free from invasion 
when a large-scale Idnd offensive should 
begin A point of divergence from the 
campaign of 1914, however, was that a 
German invasion here would release a 
French advance from the Mflgmot Lme 
, along the southern frontier, in an 
attempt to hold up the German 
advance by a flank attack The northern 
end of the Duchy, projecting into 
Belgium where the former German 
areas of 'Eupen and Malmidy were 
situated, was even less hkely to he 
respected if the German forces mvaded 
Belgium. But assummg that such au 
ni\asion would form part of a 'larger 
offensive, mcludiug the occupation of 


Dutch coastal areas, the military diffi- 
culties for the invaders might be 
considerable, faced as they' were by 
strong French fortifications from which 
an Allied advance could safely be made 
Therefore the German military had 
cstabhshed a network of espionage 



DANGEROUS CORNER 
So great was the fear of a Gerinan invasioii 
in Januaiy, 1940, that the Belgian Army 
was fully mobilized This Belgian sentry 
IS on duty on the frontier road to Adchen, 
m 'Germany 
Photo, Donm-Lagh 
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during the autumn all oier the Low 
Countries, with Luxemburg as the 
centre, and this was used m conjunction 
with unremitting propaganda against the 
Alhes, which till December, 1939, at least 
influenced n good many Dutch citizens 
The mam defensive measures of the 
Dutch Government consisted in prepara- 
tions to flood certam areas at short 
notice, and these areas were in the 
path of 0 German invasion Before 
the middle of November, 1939, by 
agreement with Belgium, Holland also 
had not only raised the water level of 
the flood areas m preparation, but had 
undertaken considerable mobilization 
of her armed forces Her mobihzed 
fiist-bne forces numbered only 114,000, 
a total wmeh could he raised to about 
270,000 with the partly trained rescries 
Her na\’y and air force were snwll 
But the firmness of the Dutch Govern- 
ment was indicated by the proclamation 
of a “ state of siege ’’ m the areas ntal 
to the main defence, winch meant 
pnncipally the fortified hues of the 
Maas and Ijssel nvers, and the two 
chief flood areas One of these latter 
was the marsh and fenland west of the 
Maas, uhioh could qmckly be inundated 
by opemng the cabal sluices , twenty 
miles behmd this was the Zuyder Water 
Lme, a great semicircle About twenty 
miles behmd this again was the New 
Dutch Water Line, iviere (at great cost 
to this little country) far more serious 
floodmg could be done, sufficient to form 
a fomudable bamer which should del^y 
invaders for precious days, and prac- 
tically^ all the Dutch industnal area 
would remain behind it The diihculty, 
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captcially from a British point of view, 
was that these defences did not protect 
the greater portion of the coast smt- 
ablc for naval and mr bases m the 
north-east ( 

Ife^ertheles3, while Dutch fears were 
certainly directed towards Germany, 
resentment was mainly against Britain, 
in spite of the fact that Holland had 
shared in the losses at sea due to Ifnzi 
mme sowing In December, 1939, the 
resentment agamst the Contraband 
Control became strong, for the holding 
up and occasional condition of cargoes '' 
by the Alhes was a serious addition to 
the economic suffenngs of Holland, in 
her role as the commercial earner and 
agent for much of Western Europe 
Both Amsterdam and Botterdam were 
badly hit, and unemployment among 
Dutch sailors increased That these 
suffennm and irritations did not m- 
fluence Dutch policy against a complete 
understanding with Belgium for defence 
agamst aggression affords a measure of 
the country’s sound sense of values 

Eor Belgium it was important to hai e 
concerted measures m readiness, smee 
an miasion of ports of Holland 
(especially Limburg) would seriously 
affect Belgian defences, which neces- 
sanly depended more upon guhtary 
fortifications and the army This was 


the chief factor behind the visit of ffiTig 
Leopold to Queen Wilhelmma early in 
November, 1939, after their formal and 
unsuccessfiil joint peace representations 
to the belbgerents in October King 
Leopold had devoted himself to bringing 
his Flemish and Walloon subjects to- 
gether m unity on questions of neu- 
trahly and national security, and there 
had 'been no diiision of opmion m 
Belgium in the autumn upon drastic 
emergency defence measures Poignant 
memories of the last war had 
strengthened the Belgians' determina- 
tion to preserve neutrahty as long as 
possible, while leamg them no doubt 
as to the character of the potential 
enemy Although, with mjured trade 
and her own share of shippmg losses, 
Belgium could ill afford great expen- 
diture on further defensive measures, 
she set about strengthenmg her well- 
planned fortifications, these had been 
made on both French and German 
frontiers, as a gesture of neutrahty, 
but henceforth were to be developed 
solely on the German side Her popu- 
lation of shghtly less than 9,000,000 


was largely mdnstnalized, apd sup- 
ported a relatively strong consenpt 
army, although it totalled only about 
88,000 without the reserves 
By the first week of December 
Belgium had called 650,000 men to the 
colours, and throughout the previous 
month mihtaiy detachments had been 
workmg nnceasmgly, 
day and mght, m Belgium 
shifts through all Prepares 
weathers, completmg 
a fortified Ime all the way from 
Antwerp to the south, where the 
frontier touched Luxemburg The 
Belgian mihtaiy had adopted all the 
French defence methods agamst a 
possible large-scale tank attack followed 
by motormed divisions The previous 
completion of the Albert Canal, reachmg 
from Antwerp to Li^ge, was an aid to 
defensive dispositions, as it constituted 
a defensive Ime agamst the weakly held 
frontier facmg Holland , while between 
Liege and Namnr there was the Meuse, 
with the Ourthe further eastward, to 
protect the Namnr hue from an invasion 
across the German frontier 


HALF LUXEMBURG'S ARMY ON PARADE 
In 1914, breaking all her pledges, Germany invaded the neutral Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, 
seized hostages and stopped the country of food and raw matenaL Twenty-fire years later 
Luxemburg was faced with prospects of another German mrasion, and as her army, a good 
proporbon of which is seen below, numbers only about 250 men, she could not hare resisted. 

Photo IT StldoiB 
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HOLLAND’S PREMIER 
JonkheerW De Geer (aliov«),Pnme Minuter 
and Minister oi Finance in the Dutch Govern- 
ment formed on August 9, 1939 He Was 
Prime Minister from 1926 to 1929, and tras 
three times Minister of Finance 
Photo, ENA 

It was recalled that the so-called 
Maastncht Appendix m the soutlj of 
Holland was a danger pomt neat the 
“Aachen Gap,” through which the 
^heayiest German assauJta'had been 
ma’de m 1914 The emergency work on 
fortifications, therefore, was largely to 
strengthen tbs part of the frontier 
southward to the hilly and wooded 
Ardennes country Between this region 
and the French forti- 
Belgium fications to the South- 
Prepared west, against Luxem- 
burg, stood Liige as 
the pivot of a powerful system of 
fortifications Thus Belgian pre-war 
' preparations, and the country’s calm 
firmness of purpose m co-operation with 
the Dutch, had by December, 1939, 
done what was possible to counters 
lightning rush through these strategic- 
ally vital countnes ^ A successful resist- 
ance would depend, of course, on timely 
aid from Britain and France, and tbs 
in turn would not be practicable m the 
absence of prior Staff consultations with 
the Allies As far as was* known, con- 
siderations of neutrabty and fear of 
Germany had prevented any joint plans 
"What, then, was the situation of 
Switzerland on the southern flank of the 
Maginot Lme ® As in Holland, there 
had been a strong pro-German element 
in the country during the war' of 1914- 
18, but again, as in Holland, this feeling 
had been almost submerged by the 
ercnts preceding the Second Great War, 


and by the course of the first four 
months of hostilities The French had 
extended their fortificatioiis to the south, 
close to the Bwiss border, where a 
German attempt to mvade France by 
crossing the north-west comer bf Swit- 
zerland might be made But, as was 
the case with the neutral countries on 
France’s western frontier, such pre- 
cautionary measures did not by'any 
means preclude the possibilities of an 
onslaught by the huge German war 
machine, once the Ifazi leaders should 
decided on a break-tbongh Moreover, 
a German invasion could be made 
farther east, near Lake Constance, 
although the Rbne constituted here a 
strong defensive line The Swiss, in 
spite of their diversity of languages and 
their small resources, were completely 
united and had dihgently mcreased their 
defences on all the possible routes of 
invasion Tbs ancient Federal Eepilblio, 
with a population much less than that 
of Greater London, instituted a complete 
conscription of its man-power, and by 
December, 1939, had a mobilized army 
of 600,000 men These were well- 
tramed m defensive warfare^ and knew 
how to use to the utmost the difficulties 
of the mountamous terrain , they were 



DUTCH DEFENCE CHIEF 
Major-General I H Reyndeis, former 
Chief of the Dutch General StaR Under 
his direction measures were taken for tiie 
flooding of the inundation zones, to cope 
With a possible German invasion 
Fhuto, SpoTi Gfenero^ 


flO well equipped with machine-guns 
and small automatic guns that the Swiss 
infantry were said to have the greatest 
relative fire-power of any army 
It was reahzed that if the Germans 
should invade Switzerland near the 
French frontier, the Swiss defence could 
be aided by French heavy artillery An 
important factor, added to the thorough- 
going preparedness of the Swiss, that 
weighed against the probability of a 
German invasion was the neutrality 
of Italy, who by threatenmg the southern 
frontiers could have seriously divided 
the Swiss defensive resources In 



BARRIER AGAINST^ INVASION 
Above ere thif southern portions of the 
Moginot and Siegfried Lines, extended in 
the Northern and Jura regions (0 guard 
against outflanking movements 


Switzerland, from the very beginning 
of the war, there had been no illusion 
at all as to the direction from which 
danger was to be apprehended No 
Swiss expected bs country's neutrabty 
to be Ignored by the French, and the 
former pro-German elements (which had 
become pro-Npzi m the preceding few 
years) received their final disiUnsionment 
by the Nazi-Soviet pac^ and its conse- 
quences The strong anti-Socialist 
element ofFiench-speahng Switzerland, 
who feared French Communism and 
confnsed it even with the Socialist pohoy 
of M Blum, shared in tbs change 
of heart with the German-speakmg 
moneyed classes m the mdustnal parts 
around Zurich They could not but 
ieabze, with the lesson before them of 
the fate of Poland and the subsequent 
Russian httaok on Finland, what would 
be the lot of Switzerland if ravaged by 
the German hordes Relatively the 
Swiss defensive measures were greater 
than those of any other neutral, aud 
the economic strain — apart from the 
demand upon the male population* for 
service— was exceptionally severe 
After somethmg hko a scare m 
October, 1939, wbch was partially 
revived m November, the Swiss resumed 
their state of calm preparedness, con* 
scions of the bndrances they could 
mteipose against a German march 
through their country Not that tbs 
preparedness did away with the possi- 
bflitv of the disaster occurring, any more 
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EVEN PEACEFUL SWITZERLAND PREPARES 


Above, a machine-gun sechon of the Swiss Army dunng the 
course of Alpine manoeuvres Right, concrete anta-tank defences 
erected along the flat portions of the Swiss frontier The photo 
graph below shows one method by which the Swiss hoped, in case 
of emergency, to preserve foodstuOs' from bombs and contamina 
bon. A huge caisson filled with aio tons of grain is being sunk 
beneath the waters of a lake 
Pholoi Maniiale PlatulNeit^ 
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than the Belginn-Dutch defences pre- r 
eluded overwhelming invasion , but it 
was clearly reahzed what the effort 
would mean for the German forces, 
Indeed, the German High Command 
' was reported to have reckoned on taking 
forty days to get across Switzerland, 
if they used five German soldiers for 
every Swiss, while the Prench com- 
mand’s estunate was thirty-seven days 
The attitude of Spam m the confiict, 
though scarcely less important to" the 
Alhes m the long run, mvolved entirely 
different considerations Neutrality 
was enforced on the Franco Government, 
and was m no danger of bemg broken 
by any outside Power Spam durmg the 
latter part of 1939 offered a notable 
example of how the mistakes of Entish 




NEUTRALS AND THE MINE MENACE 
Neutral countries suffered equally with the Allies from the indisennunate sowing of German 
upper photograph shows a Dutch fisherman's house in Texel, damaged by a mme 
which exploded on the coast Above, a Belgian anb-nune patrol vessel leavmg port 
Pioloa, EJfA , Plancl Nana 


and French foreign pohey— mistakes 
that might have had very serious penis 
for both— had been cancelled out by 
the enormities of the Nazi regime For 
the Government m Spam, owmg its 
conquest of the count^ to the assist- 
ance of Italy and Germany, had been 
prepared to be pro-Nazi and pro- 
Fascist dunng a* conflict, as far as it 
dared This meant, among other thmgs 
that its coasts could surreptitiously have 
afforded harbourage and supphes to 
roammglj-boats, while France’s southern 
frontier would have been insecure unless 
French divisions were diverted to guard 
it But, in fact. Spam, the latest 
convert to the anti-Comintem pact of 
farcical memory, was entoely dis- 
illusioned by the Nazi rapprochement 
with Soviet Eussia and the partition 
of Poland 


' Subsequent developments m theNazi- 
Soviet gamble confi:med this attitude, 
and showed also that Fascist Italy, the 
mam upholder of the^ Franco regime, 
had been virtually cast aside by the 
Nazis m favour of the Soviet The 
immediate concrete result of the out- 
break of war, as seen by Spamsh eyes, 
was the complete establishment of the 
naval blockade of Germany, symbohzed 
by the rush of German shipS (totallmg 
about 200,000 tons) to be mtemed m 
Spamsh ports Regular debvenes of 
mmerals and other important commo- 
dities to Germany, which had been 
started to pay for Nazi supphes to the 
Spamsh msurgents durmg ^e civil war, 
came to a sudden end It may be 
supposed that the Franco Government, 
faced with an appallmg economic 
problem at home, did not regret this, or 
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that the future of its neutrahly lay m 
the direction of re-institutmg tradmg 
agreements with France and Britam 
The disappearance of the Popular Front 
m French pohtics, under the' stress of 
the national emergency, appears to have 
been qmte unexpected m Spam , but it 
certainly encouraged the worried new 
rulers of that deeply divided country to 
look towards France for co-operation 
Smee Portuguese neutrality, under 
the dictatorship of Dr Salazar, was not 
unfriendly to the power- 
ful Democipcies, and* Portugal’s 
Portugal had plainly Position 
benefited m her trade 
and her external secuniy, the only 
logical development of Spamsh pohey, 
short .of any breach with Italy, was 
towards a similar ncutrahty, which 
could do nothmg to assist the predatory 
Nazi Power m the hour of tnal 
It was becommg apparent by 
December, 1939, that the moment was 
ripe for some imtiative by Bntish 
economic and cultural mtcrests on the 
hnes of that of the French, who by 
November, through Marshal P^tam, the 
French Government’s representative, 
had done much to counteract the 
quondam influence of the Germans 
The Lyc^e Frangais m Madrid had 
already been re-opened, and from this 
lecturers and books began to circulate 
The German propaganda service was 
still active, and m Barcelona a German 
School offered scholarships for Insurgent 
orphans Plamly an English Coflege 
m Madrid was called for, sumlar to 
the British Institute m Lisbon The 
great amount of reconstruction needed 
after the devastatmg civil war made a 
development of foreign trade urgent, 
and the Allied countries offered a ready 
market for mok of Spam’s important 
agncultural and mmeral products 
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• Chapter 44 

BRITAIN’S STATESMEN LEADERS IN THE 
FIRST PERIOD OF THE WAR 

The Premier’s Efforts for Peace— Winston Churchill Again at the Admiralty 
—A Change in the War Secretariat— Air Minister— Lord Halifax as Foreign 
Secretary— The Ministers of Supply and Home Security— Lord Chatfield— 

W S Morrison, and his Namesake of the L C C—Sir John Reith as a 
' Minister— The Ministry of Economic Warfare— Labour Ppyty Leaders 


N o appreciation of the services of the 
pohticians and admuustrators 
who were in charge of Bntam’s 
national a&irs at the outbreak of the 
Second Great War could fittingly begin 
without a grateful tribute to the Prune 
Minister, Neville Chamberlain 
Through the years of stress which 
preceded hostilities he had proved 
himself to be a great statesman of 
the modem world Not for the first 
time the peace of the 
The Prime Bntish Empue and the 
Minister hberties of Europe 
were threatened in the 
'autumn of 1938 by the ambitions of a 
ruthless dictator In the past such a 
threat had been met by diplomatic 
mterchanges between representatives of 
the governments concerned , if these 
pourparlers failed m theu object they 
were followed by the movements of 
armies, and when this stage had been 
reached it was very difficult mdeed to 
call a halt 

In September, 1938, Mr Chamberlam 
introduced an entirely new element mto 
mtemational relationship when, at the 
timn of the Czechoslovak cnsis, he 
twiee visited Herr Hitler m an attempt, 
by a personal talk, to smooth away 
difficulties and thus avert a war which 
then seemed mevitable That the 
agreements which he arrived at were 
cymcally repudiated by the German 
Leader m no way detracts from the 
courage of the Premier’s action 
Throughout the succeedmg year Mr 
Chamberlam strove, as few men 
striven, for a peaeeful solution of the 
European problem He did so in the 
face of constant rebuffs, m negotiations 
with a government to whom the 
pledged word had no meamng, m the 
face of mihtary preparations on the 
most blatant and provocative scale, 
with the fate of Czechoslovakia to 
remmd him that no considerations of 
humamty would prescn’e Germany s 
future ^^ctlms from the same tortures 

and the same serfdom 
But when the testing moment came, 
when the national honour demanded 
that force should be met hj 1°“® “““ 
that a system based on bad faith, 
mjustice, oppression and persecution 


should, be destroyed, the Prime Mmister 
emerged as a man calmly confident of 
the rectitude of his cause and of its 
ultimate victory Who could detect a 
whisper of vamglory m the solemn words 
with which he addressed the House on 
the mommg of Septemberc 3 ? (See 
Histone Documents, No 3) 

" It Is a sad day for all of us For none 
Is it sadder than for me Everythug that 
I worked for, ererything that I had hoped 
for, everything that I believed in dnnng 
my public life has crashed into ruins this 
morning There is only one thing left for 
me and that is to devote what strength and 
powers I have to forwarding the victory of 
the cause for which we have to sacrifice so 
much ” 

One of the Premier’s first acts when 
war became mevitable was to reeall to 
the Admiralty Wmston Churchill This 



THE NAZI ‘ENEMY No 1* 
Immensely popular with the Bntish pubhc 
was the deasicn made at the outbreak ot 
war to recall Mr Winston Churchill to hii 
old post at First Lord ot the Adimralty 
ITor OJpn PMojmph Crovn Copi/rxght 

m 


stirred the pubhc imagmation much as 
did the recall of Lord &tchener m 1914 
Mr A G Gardmer has aptly described 
Churchill’s career as a “ breathless 
gallop through life,” and it was fitting 
&at he shoidd nde triumphantly back 
to the post which he had filled so 
bnlhantly m 1914 

Scion of the noble house of Marl- 
borough, son of Lord Randolph 
Churchill, one of the most dazzling 
pohticians of the Victorian era, 
Churchill (like Gort) was educated at 
Harrow and Sandhurst He saw service 
as a soldier or war correspondent m the 
Sudan, m thiba durmg the Spamsh- 
Amencan War, and m South Africa 
durmg the Boer War A th rillin g 
escape from capbvily while acting as 
newspaper correspondent brought his 
name prommently before the pubhc 
He became a lieutenant m a bght horse 
regiment and saw a good deal of fight- 
mg, but, the war bemg o%er, decided, 
as he said, to have “ a shot at pohtics ” 
In 1900 he entered the House as M P 
for Oldham 

Leavmg the Conservative Party, he 
was returned as a Liberal (N W Man- 
chester) m 1906, and bepn almost at 
once that meteonc career dunng which 
he was to fill more government offices 
than any other Bntish 
statesman He began Winston 

ns Under-Seeretary of Churchill 
State for the Colomes 
Successively through the years he 
became President of the Board of 
Trade, Home Secretary, and First Lord 
of the Admiralty (m 1911) In 1915, 
following a disagreement with Lord 
Fisher, Churchill was relegated to the 
Chancellorship of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster, and he thereupon resigned to 
command a hattahon in France Under 
Lloyd George he became Minister of 
Munitions (1917) and Secretary of 
State for Vfar (1919), and under Stanley 
Baldwm he was appointed Colonial 
Secretary (1921) and Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (1924-29) 

As an example of the human touch 
that Churchill ne\er failed to apply to 
any job he undertook, there is a story 
of his days ns Chancellor of the Ex* 

• chequer A widow who had brought up 




WAR MINISTERS OLD AND NEW 

Cabinet changes took place on January 5, 1940, following the resignation of Mr Hore-Behsba 
(seen above presiding over a session of the Amy Council), who had been Secretary of State for 
War since 1937 He was succeeded in that office by Mr Ohver Stanley, who is seen (below, 
left) amving at the War Office to tdke up his new duties. 

Pholoj, “Doiljr JfiiTor", Associated Press 


two sons on a minute mcome had been 
rewarded by their industry and bril- 
liance One had won his way by 
scholarships to Oxford, the other to a 
London hospital as a medical student 
Both these stages in a career are nor- 
mally costly, and a nunor income-tax 
ofhcial questioned the mother as to how 
on her returned mcomp she could possibly 
afiord the expense The lady was so 
mdignant at her wordheing questioned 
that she wrote a letter of complaint to 
the Treasury She was asked to call, was ' 
ushered mto the Chancellor’s room, 
where she received his apologies and an 
assurance that the impertment official 
had been severely dealt with 


Winston ChiircbU’s record at the 
Admiralty in the lost war is well enough 
known Eis adventure at Antwerp,, 
the sending over of a handful of Mannes 
and lU-eqmpped volunteers to Mt the 
German siege, has been ridiculed, but it 
had' a very desirable efiect m staying 
the mam German advance for some days 
and contributmg to the situation wbcb 
led to the turn of the tide at the Marne 
The Galbpob campaign was a brilliant 
conception, and might have been a 
decisive factor in the war had it been 
backed up m time by the pobtical and 
mihtary chiefs But there is nothing to 
detract from one result of his labours 
at the Admirally— the efficiency and 
readmess of the Fleet m 1914 

For ten years before the outbreak of 
the present war Winston Churchill had 
been in pohtical exile He employed his 
time m wnting works {such ns his Life 
of the Duke of Marlborough and his 
“ World Crisis ") which are assured of 
immortahty In opposition he was a 
ruthless, but never a captious, critic, 
Latterly there was one thing he harped 
upon with all the powerful urgency at 
his command, and that was the ever- 
growing menace of Fandom to the peace 
of Europe He it was who first drew 
attention to the rapid and open re- 
armament of the Germans and prophe- 
sied the ruthlessness of their mtentions 
Little wonder that he became their 
Enemy Fo 1 

There was a growmg resentment 
among the Bntish people m the lost 
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years before 1939 that his great talents 
wereaot employed by the Government, 
and an immense sense of rebel was felt 
when it was announced that he was to 
return after 25 years to the chair at the 
Admiralty Churchill had lost none of 
Ilia youthful resilience of mind, but had 
increasingly fortified it from the vast 
store of his experience Through his 
broadcasts and his parbamentary an- 
nouncements the pubbo were soon to 
know that he had lost nothing also 
of his pugnaoily In the same character 
sketch mentioned above, Ai G Gardiner 
said “ His genius is at its highest in 
a world of tumult His spirit nses with 
the tempest and all his faculties of 
vision, imagination and action are at the 
highest stretch " Those early speeches, 
with their touch of braggadocio, their 
wealth of detail, their note of defiance 
and contempt of a corrupt enemy, were 
of incalculable value m raising the 
spints of a people perplexed at the pro- 
tracted maction of the war on land 
At the outbreak of war Mr Lesbe 
Hore-Bebsha had held the post of 
Secretary of State for 
War smce 1937 His 
resignation on January 
6, 1940, and the appomt- 
ment of Mr Ohver Stanley, caused a 
political sensation Hore-Bebsha was 
offered the Presidency of the Board 
of Trade, but he refused, and it was 
accepted by Sir Andrew Duncan 
Mr Hore-Belisba's disappearance from 
Whitehall came as a considerable shook 
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to the pnbbc, for of all Ministers he 
■was perhaps best known generally to 
the people, who had come to regard 
bm as a man of energy and mitlative 
who did not shimk bom unconven- 
tional methods and drastic reforms 
His first step m the Government had 
been as Parhamentary Secretary to the 
Board of Trade, and from 1934 to 1937 
he iwas Minister of Transport His 
drive and imagmation were at once 
• directed towards redncmg the appalhng 
casualties of the roads, and bs beacons 
and road hghts will remam bs monu- 
ment In 1937 '^he betame Secretary 
of State for War, an appointment much 
criticized at the tune but which he 
was ftdly to justify Under bs leader- 
sbp the reorganization of the Army 
proceeded rapidly Mechanization was 
completed and many essential reforms 
mtroduced Jhese did not consist 
solely of new dnll, more practical 
uniforms, improvements m conditions 
and rates of pay, but compnsed the 
mfusidn of a new spirit through wbch 
much unnecessary red tape and petty 
disciplme were abolished 
Under his rule at the War Office, in 
April, 1939, conscnj^on was for the 
first,time m Great Britain introduced 
m peacetime, and bs handhng of the 
new Mihtia was an example of bs tact 
and imderstandmg At die time of the 
September crisis of 1938 he was much 
criticized for the nnreadmess of the 
anti-aircraft defences, and it was 
largely at bs instance that a Mmistry 
of Supply was set up 
The appointment of Mr Oliver 
Stanley as Secretary of State for War 
came as almost as great a surprise as 
the resignation of bs predecessor m tbs 
office Although Stanley had filled a 
number of important ministerial posts 


— such as Munster of Transport, Minister 
of Labour, President of the Board of 
Trade— and had held them -with effici- 
ency and nsing reputation, his work 
had attracted httle pnbbc attention 
He was the only surviving son of the 
Earl of Derby, War Munster appointed 
m 1916, and the fourth of the illustrious 
family of Stanley to hold,that office 
Mr Stanley was educated at Eton 
and Oxford, and served as a major in 
the B. AE dnrmg the war of 1914-18 , 
he won the Croix 'de Guerre and was 
mentioned m dispatches Later he was 
called to the Bar and had represented 
Westmorland as a Conservative smce 
1924 A self-effacmg pobtician and a 
comparatively young man (he was 43 
at the time of bs appointment), it was 
generally felt that he would have a 
hard task to replace the vi'vid person- 
abty and energeho “dnve" of bs 
predecessor, Mr Hore-Bebsha 
Very different m character and ap- 
pearance, m bs ongms, and m the 
circumstances of bs career was bs 
colleague at ^the Air Mmistry, Sir 
Eongaley Wood, who started the rough 
and tumble of hfe as an articled clerk 
m a lawyer’s office id Brighton He 
did well, became a magistrate, and later 
set up as a solicitor in London His 
first essay m politics was as Consena- 
tive member for Woolwich on the 
London County (buncil It was ns 
member for West Woolwich that he 
entered the House in 1918, and m the 
same year he was kmghted 
He was medically unfit to serve dunng 
the war of 1914-18, but did much 


useful pubhc work Shortly after bs 
election to Parbament he became 
Parbamentaiy Pnvate Secretary to the 
Minister of Health, whose Department 
during the penod of reconstruction was 
the most important m IVbteball In 
the succeeding years he was' to become 
Under-Secretary (to Mr Neville Cham- 
berlain] and Mimster of Health bmself 
in 1933 Before tbs, on the return of 
the National Government in 1931, ht 
had been made Postmaster-General His 
business abilities showed to their best 
m this pre-eminently “ busmess ” post 
His appomtment as Secretary of 
State for Air was justified by his long 
record of success m other administra- 
tive posts To tbs 
vitally important office Minister 
he brought bs great for Air 
organizmg ability, the 
tact to smooth out difficulties, the 
human touch m his rclationsbp mth 
the rank and file, and a dn\ mg power 
mvaluable m speeding up production 
“ Immediately the war broke out,” Sir 
Eongsley told the House of Commons, 

“ our carefully prepared plans for greatly 
mcreasedproduction were put into effect 
They 'will mean, m due course, a rate 
of production more than twice the con- 
siderable figure ne hate now reached ” 
In time of war the Goicnimcnt* 
leaders of the fightmg forces neces- 
sanly claim most of the limelight Such 
distmgmshcd figures as Lord Halifax, 
Foreign Sccrotarv, or Mr Anthony 
Eden, appointed Secretary for the 
Domiiuons with access to the Cibiiiet, 
necessanly withdrew to less spectacular 


THREE MEMBERS OF THE WAR CABINET 
Below are three prominent members of the British War Cabmet. From left to right Sir Kingsley 
Wood, Secretary for Air , l«rd Halifax, the Foreign Secretary , and Sir John Simon, Chancellor 
of the Ex^equer The last-named held Cabinet office dunng the First Great War, having been 
Home Secretary from 1915 to 1916 
PAo/oa, Central Frees 




CO-ORDINATOR OF DEFENCE 
Admiral ot the Fleet Lord Chatfield (above) 
served in the war of 1914-jfi as Flag- 
Captain to Admiral Beatty He joined the 
Cabinet in 1939 as Minister for the' Co- 
ordinafaon of Defence. * 

Photo Vandi/t 

tasks A reshuffle might bring them 
forward again, but m the meantime 
their great past services could not be 
forgotten 

Lord Hahfax, who as Mr Edward 
Wood became member for Ripon and 
Under-Secretary for the Colomes, was 
a son of that picturesque old Viscount 
who m hiB time was 
Viscount lay Ifeader of the Church 

Halifax of England Before his 

father died he was 
created Baron Irwin and sent to 
India as Viceroy at the age of 45 
He met the movement of Hmdn Civil 
vDisobedience with tact and 'courage 
and gamed the confidence of the leader 
Gandhi His later parliamentary career 
found him President of the Board of 
Education, Lord Privy Seal and, on the 
resignation of Mr Eden, Foreign Secre- 
tary He has been desenbed as “the 
heavyweight in the Cabinet” and a 
more than probable succSsor to the 
Premiership had he not sat m the 
House of Lords His handling of the 
events which led to the declaration of 
war IS now public property in the pages 
of the Bntish Blue Book IVluIe 
leaving no sfone unturned to avert the 
fate of Poland and secure pedee by 
negotiation, he never disguised or left 
uncertain Britain’s determmation to 
honour her guarantees by force of arms 
Sir John Simon, as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, grappled immediately with 


great war, introducing an income tax- of 
7s fid in the pound and other burden- 
gome but necessary taxation Sir John, 
as a Liberal, was Attorney-General in 
Mr Asquith’s cabinet in 1914 - He was 
a brilliant K 0 , one of the famous trio 
who were contemporanes at Wadham 
College, Oxford, the other two bemg 
F E Smith (Lord Birkenhead) and 
C B Fry, the renowned athlete Like 
Winston Churchill, he had in 1939 
'graduated to the position of elder 
^ statesman, a man who had held many 
Government posts with high credit and 
who, as Chancellor m a most cntical 
time, commanded universal confidence 
Mr Leshe Burgin, M P , the Mimster 
of Supply, had taken up office in April, 
1939, many months before the outbreak 
of war, when the new Mimstry had 
been instituted His department had 
got well into its stride by September, 
and m the first month of hostilities it 
distnbuted orders to the value of over 
£110,000,000 The Bt Eon Edward 
Leslie Burgin had had a distinguished 
career m the legal profession The war 
of 1914-18 found him a solicitor— he 
had been 1st in First Class Honours of 
the LL B exam and m the Fmal exam 
of the Law Society He served as 
Intelligence Officer and was awarded 
the Itaban Croce di Guerra He had 
represented the Luton Division since 
1929, first as Liberal and later as 
Liberal-Nationalist Parliamentary Sec- 
retary to the Board of Trade from 1932 
to 1937, he became then Minister of 
Transport and Privy Councillor 


Every national cnsis demands some 
infiltration from outside purely pohtical 
circles Of this character was the 
appomtment as Minister of Home 
Security of Su John 
Anderson, 'a man who Sir John 

had proved his im- Anderson 

mensc adnunistrative 
abihty m India and elsewhere To 
him fell the task of imposing all 
those restrictions summed up in the 
word black-out, the setting up and ' 
organization of the venous auahary 
services necessary to ^efficient ARP 
work As the Inonths passed without 
any serious aerial attack Sir John 
became the object of murmurmgs of 
complamt at the disorgamzation which 
was bemg caused to civil life, but he 
wisely relaxed the vigilance only very 
gradually, and that only m minor 
particulars 

At the same time that the Prime 
Mimster accepted the resignation of 
Mr 'Hore-Behsha, he also received that 
of Lord Macmillan, JLmster of In- 
formation, and replaced this distin- 
guished Law Lord by Sir John Reith, 
former head of the BBC Sir John's 
masterful personality and great ad- 
mimstrative powers made this choice 
an extremely popular one The young 
Glasgow engineering apprentice, who 
had so successfully guided the progress 
of the B B C , had captured the imagi- 
nation of the public, who regarded Sir 
John as eminently fitted to surmount 
the difficulties of a much criticized 
department r 
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MINISTERS OF INFORMATION 

Sir John Keith (light), Cbainnan of Biibsh Oveiseas Aiiwa;s Coiporabon and lonnerly Director- 
General of the Biibsh Broadcasbng Corporaboif from 1937 to 193S, was appointed Minister 
of Infomabon on January 5, 194a, following the resignabon of Lord Macmillan (left) 
Photo), Central Press, Keystone 
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LEADERS OF THE LABOUR PARTY 
Above are three pronusent personalities of the Labour Party From left to right the Rt Hoa 
Herbert Momson, Leader of the London County Counal , Major C. R. Attlee, Leader of His 
Majesty’s Opposition m the House of Commons smce 1935 , Rt Hon Arthur Greenwood, 
M,P for Wakefield and Deputy Leader of the Opposibon 
Photos Varidyl Central Frees Namtna 


Another appointment from ontside 
which was exceedmgly popular was 
that of Admiral Lord Chatfield to be 
Mimster for Co-ordmation of Defence 
TTih last official post had been as First 
Sea Lord He was 65 when he was ap- 
‘ pomted, looked ten years younger, a 
man who kept himself fit and was still 
sufficiently alert m mind and body to 
tackle a big job Il^was to bun, when 
acting as Flag-Captam to Beatty at the 
battle of Jutland, that Beatty had made 
his famous remark “ What’s the matter 
with our damned ships, Chatfield 
Two leaders of the same name held 
two jobs which vitally affected the 
private hves of miUions of people They 
were Mr W S Momson. Munster of 
Pood (and Chancellor of 
Minister theDuchyofLanoaster), 
of Food and Mr Herbert Stanley 
Momson, leader of the 
London County Council and Chairman of 
the London ARP Mr W S Momson 
had long been recogmzed as one of the 
ablest of the junior ministers, and it was 
fitting that he should be given the diffi- 
cult and comphcated task of conserving 
the nation s food supplies and mtiomng 
the consumer The work was not earned 
through without some dislocation and 
some temporary mjustices, but Mr 
Momson rode the tempest and quickly 
reduced chaos to order As a pre- 
limmary step a National Register was 
taken This was directed by a perma- 
nent civil servant, Sir Sylvanus Yman, 
Registrar-General, ns was also the issue 
of identity cards Sir Sylvanus did m- 
1 aluable work in the First Great War m 
the Mimstry of Food and the Jlmistry 
of National Semcc 
The mamfold activities and great 
responsibilities of Mr H S iMomson as 
leader of the L C C need not be detailca 


In the organization of the evacuation of 
mothers and chddren and the speeding 
up of air-raid precautions, he did work 
of incalculable importance 
Two other wartime appomtments 
deserve mention, that of Sir John 
Gilmonr as Mimster of Shipping, which 
was greeted by some murmurs of dissent 
on account of lack of expenence, and 
Mr Ronald Hibbert Cross as Mimster 



NEW BOARD OF TRADE CHIEF 
Sir Andrew Duncan (above) a Member of 
the EconomicAdvisoiyCounal and a Director 
of the Bonk of England, took Mr Oliver 
Stanley s place as President othhe Board of 
Trade on January 5, 1940, when Mr Stanley 
became Secretary of State for War 
Photo Elliott t. Fry 
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of Economic Warfare Sir John had 
held the offices of Minister of Agncul- 
ture and Home Secretary and was 
recogmzed as an able Chairman' of 
Committees Mr Cross, who had been 
a Government Whip and Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Board of Trade, had 
a famihanty with economic problems 
gamed os a merchant banker 
Another appomtment made in the 
reconstructed Mnistry of January, 
1940, was that of Sir Andrew Duncan 
to the Presidency of the Board of 
Trade, a department whose responsi- 
bihties had increased enormously owing 
to the war Sir Andrew had held many 
high posts m industry, including that 
of Chairman of the Central Elcctncity 
Board, and he was a Director of the 
Bank of England His experience 
and ability well fitted him for this 
essentially business post 
A word must be added with regard 
to His Majesty’s Opposition At the 
outbreak of war the leader. Major Attlee, 
was indisposed and his 
place taken by Mr Opposition 

Arthur Greenwood Leaders 
Immediately before 
and ofter the declaration of wor Green- 
wood placed the whole weight of the 
Labour Part} s support at the com- 
mand of the Prime Minister He nn- 
nonuced that neither he nor his followers 
would take oflico on the grounds that 
the true democratic principle^ of the 
country could best be shown to the 
world by the niaintcnaiice of an eficctixo 
Opposition, pledged to a general support 
but free to criticize in detail 
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FROM RIVER PLATE TO NORTH SEA 

In his broadcast of December 18, 1939. which we reproduce below, Mr Churchill, 
First Lord of the Admiralty, recounted with pardonable pride some exploits of the 
Royal Navy durmg the preceding week on both sides of the world Chief of these was 
the battle of the River Plate on December 13, which ended four days later in the 
Ignominious scuttling of the “ Graf Spee ” m Montevideo Harbour 


T he news which has come Irom Montevideo has been 
received with thankfulness m our islands and with 
unconcealed satisfaction throughout the greater port 
of the world 

The " Graf Spee," which has been for many weeks preymg ^ 
upon the trade of the South Atlantic, has met her doom, and 
throughout the vast expanse of water the peaceful shipping 
of all nations may for a spell at least enjoy the freedom of the 
seas The German pocket battleship, m spite of her far heavier 
metal and commanding range, was driven to take refuge in 
a neutral harbour by the three Biitish cruisers, whose names 
ore on every lip Once in harbour she had the choice of 
submitting in the ordmary manner to internment, which 
would have been unfortunate for her, or of coming out to 
fight and going down in battle like the “ Bawnlpindi,’’ which 
would have been honourable to her 
She discovered a third alternative She came out not to 
fight but to sink herself m the fairway of a neutral State, 
from whom she had received such shelter and succour at 
international law prescribes 

At that tune the pocket battleship “ Graf Spee ” knew 
that the British heavy ships “ Renown " and "Ark Royal " 
were still a thousand miles away oiling at Bio All that 
awaited her outside the harbour were the two six-inch gun 
cruisers “ Ajox ” and " Aclulles," which had chased her in, 
and the eight-inch 'gun cruiser “Cumberland,” which had 
arrived to take the place of the damaged “ Exeter ” 

Our own losses have not been slight. Thera is no harm 
now in stating that the “ Ajox,” in which was Commodore 
Harwood, now, by His Majesty's pleasure, Rear-Admiral Sir 
Henry Harwood, K 0 B , had two out of her four turrets 
knocked out while the “ Exeter " bore up against 40 to 60 
hits, many of them from shells three tunes the weight of 
those she could fire bach. Three of her eight-inch guns were 
smashed, and she sustained nearly 100 casualties, by for the 
greater port killed 

Nevertheless, the " Exeter ” remained outside the harbour 
of Montevideo, ready, although crippled, to take part in a 
frcsli attack, and she only deported to care for her wounded 
and injuries when she was reeved by the timely arrival of 
the " Cumberland ” , 

Daring Feats of British Submarines 

H ere at homo in tlio North Sea our British submarines have 
had the best week I can remember in this or the last 
wor The exploits of H M Submarine “ Salmon ” last wedr 
are remarkably praiseworthy m the highest degree First she 
blow to pieces bv a volley of torpedoes' one of the larger 
German U-boats which was going out upon a raiding foray 
She abstamed from torpedoing the “ Bremen ” when that 
enormous ship was at her mercy Her other encounter was 
the most important point. On Tliursdny lost she observed 
the German Fleet vessels at one of their rare excursions, and 
fired torpedoes at a cruiser squadron She hit one 0,000-ton 
cruiser mlh one torpedo and the second cruiser of equal siic 
with t«o 

These cruisers mav have been able to limp home, but Hus 
is bi no menus certain in the case of one of them When 
thov have readied home they will be out of action for many 
a long month Jicanwhilc the entire German Fleet abandoned 
wlialti or enterprise thev had and returned in dudgeon to the 
hnrbouis thev had reccntlv quitted Now today HJI 
Submarine ‘ Disula ” reports that on the 14th she sank a 
0,00t)-ton cruiser of the Koln doss although it was sur- 
rounded b\ German destroveis 
A considerable proportion of the total German cruiser 
strength has been sunk or put out of action in a single week, 
the same week in wlilch almost on the other side of the globe 
tlio pocket liattlcship “ Graf Spec ' met her inglorious end 
Tlio Nan Nn\-y and ^kir Force are venting their wrath for 
those hcaw Won's bj retioubling their efibrts and sinking 


fishing smacks and drowning fishermen in the North Sea, 
and vesterday and today their Air Force has heen trving to 
bomb unarmed merchant ships, mcluding an Itahan ship, 
which were moving up and down the East Coast of Bntam 
They have even m some coses mhehme-gunned the sailors on 
the decks of these unarmed merchant ships and fishing boats 
I am glad to tell yon, however, that the heat of their furv has 
for exceeded the accuracy of their aim Out of 24 ships 
attacked by bombs yesterdav and todav only six small boats 
engaged m fishing and one small coasting aosscl have been 
sunk, and tho'bulk of them, including the Itahan vessel, have 
not even been hit by the many bombs cast upon them 
These outrages arc the tactics of a guilty regime which feels 
the long arm of sea-power laid upon its shoulder Although 
German mines of all lands are being scattered m the seas ' 
around our isles, I am able to tell you that the whole vast 
movement of Bntish trafific is proceeding uninterrupted I 
can also tell yon that yesterdav a division of the uinadlan 
Army, stronglv escorted across the ocean, disembarked in one 
of our homo harbours for the purpose of intensive training in 
Englopd before joining them comrades on the Western Front. 

Tribute to Leaders of the Royal Navy 

I s view of the successes that have been achieved by the 
Royal Navy I take the opportunity o£ drawing the 
attention of the pubhc to the fact that the present satisfnclorv 
position of the naval war is due to the conduct of operations 
by the First Sea Lord, Admiral of the Fleet Sir Dudlev 
Found, also to the naval staff at the Admiralty, of whom 
Bear-AdmiraJ Philhps is Deputy Chief Although from time 
to time a success is recorded it must not be forgotten that 
risks are being run nil over the world m the protection of 
trade and for the control of the seas, and that preparations 
have to bo mode in many quarters, most of which are never 
needed and never see the light of day 
It 13 necessary that the public should have clearly in their 
minds the pnncipal oIBccrs who ore conducting these very 
difficult affairs The Commander-in Chief of the Slain Fleet, 
Admiral Sir Charles Forbes, has from the beginmng of the 
war maintained the strong guard required in the Atlantic 
and North Sea, keeping his ships almost constantly nt sea 
under continued mcnacS of U-boats, aircraft and mines TIio 
Mam Fleet has been more days at sen since this war began 
than bos ever been required in any equal period of modern 
naval war These responsibihtlcs could not have been 
discharged if the professional skill of the Admiral had not 
been sustained by unweaned vigilance and a buoynnev of 
spinb in the face of many dangers 
But after all, no leadership or expert nnial direction could 
be successful unless it was supported bv the whole bodv of 
officcra and men of the Nnw It is upon these fnitliful 
trusty servants in the great ships and cruisers that the 
burden falls dirccUv day after dav In particular the fioliilas 
of destroyers, of submarine-watching in the throat of the 
Elbe of anti-submarine craft, of minesweepers multiplving on 
all our coasts, nil these have undergone and are undergoing 
a toil and strain which only those who ore Informed in detail 
of their efforta can understand 

T he chance of honour came suddenlv to the three cruisers 
enga^ in the South Altanlic. We have to go back a 
long wnv in naval historv to find anv more brilliant and 
resolute fighting Uinn tlint of the “Exeter,” "Ajax* and 
*• Achilles " But if the call bad come chewhere in the oceans 
or in the narrow seas, skill and courigc of equal quaiiti would 
have been forthcoming 

vox^itlous tisks lie before the Itoyxi] ^avr* and as i 
always warn you, rough and liolcnt times he ahead but 
cscrvthmg tliat has happened since the bcginnmg of thi' rrar 
should give the nation confidence that in the end Uit difll- 
cnlties will be surmounted the probitmssohed, the dirt j done. 
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VICTORY OF THE RIVER PLATE: 
INGLORIOUS END OF THE ‘GRAF SPEE’ 

'Exeter,' 'Ajax' and 'Aclttlles' Mercept the ' Graf Spea,'—H M S 
' Exeter ' Draws the Fire of the Enemy, while the other Two Light Cruisers 
Attack on the Opposite Flank— Battered and Out-manoeuvred, the 'Graf 
Spee ' Breaks Off the Action and Flees into Montevideo— Scuttling of the 
German Battleship and Suicide of her Commander— Homecoming of the Victors 


'/An the morning of Wednesday, 
V/ December 13, 1939, the three 
British hght cruisers “ Achilles ” 
(Captam Parry), “ Ajax ” (Captam 
T^oodhouse), and “Exeter” (Captam 
Bell) were patroUmg the waters of the 
South Atlantic about the month of the 
River Plate, the >squadron being under 
the command of Commodore Henry 
Harwood, who was flymg his broad 
pennant from the “ Ajax ” 

The mormng was one of perfect 
visibihty, and at about 6 am there 
was sighted on the honzon a German 
battleship, which at the time — and, it 
seems, throughout the battle which was 
to follow — ^vras taken to be the “Admiral 
'Scheer” It was, m fact, her sister 
sbp, the “ Admiral Graf Spee,” another 
of lio three 10,000-ton pocket battle- 
ships which smce the beginmng of the 
war had been preymg on Alhed and 
neutral shippmg on the high seas The 
recogmtion was mutual, and the captam 
of the “ Graf Spee,” abandomng certam 
predatory designs on a French steamef, 
the “Formosa,” accepted battle He 
Was not,' he adimtted afterwards, m the 
most favourable position to do so He 
was short of fuel owmg to the fact 
that his fuel ship, the “ Tacoma,” was 
overdue and therefore he could not’ 
speed out to sea Behmd him was the 
coast As wnll be seen, his enemy by 
bnlhant manoeuvrmg later took full 
advantage of his embarrassments 
At the moment, however, the German 
commander had no thought but to inflict 
the greatest possible damage on the 
Bntish squadron The 
The Fight “ Exeter ” was nearest 
Begins at hand, the strongest 
m gun power of the 
three cruisers, and after one or two 
inefiectual salvoes he secured a direct 
hit Another turret he concentrated ou 
the “ Ajax ” and the “ Achilles ” Then 
began a most unequal duel which was 
to end with the “Exeter,” so cnppled 
that she was reduced to one gun, with- 
drawmg from the battle But this wa4 
the prelude to a fight in which the two 
remaming British light cruisers harried 
and attacked their immeasurably more 
powerful opponent with such skill and 
daring that, battered and outmatched, 


she was forced to seek refuge m the 
neutral harbour of Montevideo 
Such, briefly, was the story of the 
battle of the River Plate, which four 
days later was to have its sequel m the 
ignommious scutthng of the “ Graf 
Spee ” m full view of the Urupayan 
coast “ We have to go a long way 
back m naval history,” said Winston 
Churchill, “to find any more bnlhant 
and resolute fighting than that of the 
‘ Exeter,’ ‘ Ajax ’ and ‘ Achilles ’ ” 

The circumstances of a naval battle 
often remam obscure to the strategist 
and the histonan, but the bnlhant 
action off the River Plate presents no 
such difficulties of explanation The 
plan was simple, and though its execu- 
tion demanded high qnahties of man- 
oeuvre and endurance, it never showed 
any signs of faihng m its purpose It 



hurrah for HARWOOD! 

After the battle of the River Plate, H M.S 
• Ajax," flying the flag of Rear-Admiral 

' Harwood, paid a courtesy visit to Montevideo 

on January 3, 1940 Admiral Harwood, 
who received a B alter the battle is 
seen above acknowledpng the cheers of the 
Uruguayan people 
Photo n 1* n orU 
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would be a great mistake to imagme 
that this meetmg m the South Atlantic 
had about it much element of snrpnse 
Commodore Harwood had for a week 
or more known of the presence of his 
powerful enemy m South Atlantic 
waters His squadron was lying where 
it was m the full expectation that 
the encounter would take place His 
position was selected 
and his plan of battle p ian of 

completely famihar to Attack 

his three captams 
The “Exeter” was to attack one flank, 
the “Ajax” and “Achilles” the other ~ 
It IS necessary to understand the odds 
the Bntish cruisers were called upon to 
face The “ Exeter " (8,390 tons) had 
BIX 8-mch guns , the two smaller sbps, 
“Ajax” (6,985 tons) and "Achilles” 
(7,0k) tons) had each eight 6-inoh pns 
The " Graf Spee,” on the other hand, 
had six 11-mch guns, mounted in 
turrets, and eight 6-mch guns Her 
broadside weighed half as much again 
as the total broadside of the Bntish 
cruisers, being 4,703 lb as against the 
Bntish 3 136 lb 

Admiral Sir Howard Eelly wrote 
shortly after the action * 

" To CDgago a pocket battleship with a 
squadron of this typo was a formidable 
undertaking With a squadron of four of 
the better armed cruisers the engagement 
would hare been a reasonable proposition 
you would expect to lose two cnilscts, and 
that the other two would sink the enemy 
Commodore Harwood accepted the nsks and 
his brilliant rictorr was well deserved. ' 

Commodore Harwood’s tactics, Sir 
Howard added, “ were perfectly adapted 
to the situation ” The mam system of 
fire control m all ships being fitted to 
engage one enemy with full force, “ two 
or more weaker ships engaging a more 
powerful adversary must spread so as 
to divide the target ” Should the bipeer 
ship concentrate on the smaller ships 
one bv one, then those not being 
attacked should be able to cause 
considerable damage 

So when the smoke of the ' Gnf 
Spee ” was sighted at 6 10 on the 
mormng of December 13, Commodore 
Hnrworf’s dispositions iiere alreidi 
made The cnemi cime on, atfirking 
all three ships, but her most deadtv 
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I VICTORS OF THE 

river plate 

Here are the British 'cruisers 
which fought so successful an 
action agamst the German 
battleship “ Admiral Graf 
I Spee ” off the Utuguajran 
coast on Decemher 13, 1939 
They are top, HM.S 
"Exeter”, centre, H MS 
"AchiUes,” and, bottom, 
HMS "Ajax" The 
portraits show u^per left, 
Captain F B Bell of the 
" Exeter ” , lower, Captam 
W E Parry of the 
, " Achilles " , and bottom 

° right. Captain C H L 

I Woodhouse of the " Ajax,” 

I 

Photoi, E N SowdUeh, Widt 
World , ’’ L 21 A , Central 
Press , Sport <L Genetjrf 
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VICTIM OF A GERMAN BATTLESHIP 

Among the British merchant ships which fell Tietim to the Gennan commerce raider ‘ Admiral 
Graf Spec " betore she reached her mglorious end was the ' Doric Star, ’ seen above as she was 
blown up bjr a torpedo from the German battleship 
Photo Planti^eu:a 


concentration in the earl} stapes was 
npainst the “Exeter," ■svliich came to 
vntliin 8,000 yards of the “ Graf Speo,” 
and though she exchanged shot for 
shot, came m for a temblo pounding 
Eight of the fifteen Royal Marines 
manning a forward turret were killed 
outright by one saho, and liaxoc was 
inndo of the bridge above The captain 
was unscathed, but men around him 
fell mortally wounded. One by one 
her guns were put out of action , her 
steering gear was damaged, her sides 
and upper works were riddled, and fires 
broke out 

Her decks were coiered with dead 
and dying , she was becoming in- 
creasingly difficult to handle, but she 
continued to close in and fight, and not 


until her last gun had ceased to speak 
did the "Exeter” withdraw from the 
battle But her captain and crew had 
the satisfaction of knowing that they 
had inflicted most serious damage on 
her mighty opponent, who at the same 
time was being harassed by the “ Ajax ” 
and “Achilles”, and when on the 
evemng of December 17 the squadron 
waited for the “ Graf Speo ” to renew 
'battle, if she would, the gallant 
“ Exeter ” was in her place again, ready 
to help m intercepting her 
Later, remarkable stories of heroism. 


fortitude and endurance were revealed 
A Marine who had lost one arm and had 
a leg badly injured went from man to 
man ur^ng them on, he died soon 
after, perhaps because his splendid 
effort had dmmed him of the vitahty 
needed for recovery In the engine- 
room the stokers and others managed ^ 
to raise full steam in less than a quarter 
of the time normally required 

It became known that a cunons fuse 
was adopted to mislead the " Graf 
Spee ” as to the effects of her shell-fire 
When the flash of the battleship’s 
guns was observed, depth charges 
were thrown from the “ Exeter ” in 
such a manner that the enemy thought 
his shells were bursting some distance 
from the cruiser, when, m fact, they 
were registenng on or close to the 
Bntish warship ' 

Among the wounded was Commander 
Robert R Graham, and when the 
" Exeter ” steamed mto Plymouth 
Sound on Februory 16, 1940, he still 
carried m his body fifteen pieces of shell 
Of the conduct of his crew, he said 

3Iy lasting impression of tho battle is 
the way the men behaved, pnrtioulnrly tho 
wound^, who were really magnidcent. »We 
expected great things of them, but their 
behaviour was far more wonderful then ever 
we could conceive ’ 

We will now follow the fortunes of 
the “ Ajax ” and “ Achilles ” As soon 
as the German battleship was sighted 
they came down on her at full speed, 
usmg their much hghter armaments with 



NAVAL BATTLE OF THE RIVER PLATE 

In the estuary of the River Plate was enacted the clinuut of « na^ Mgagemmt begun in the 
Lum Atla^St Since exact mformabon is not yet avaiUMe, thU diagram Is not drajra to 
^e and merely gives a rough idea oLthe drama whidi ended m ft* ^ 

Spee ' four miles outside the harbour to which she had fled 




HER LAST REFUGE 
On the left the " Admiral 
Graf Spee ” is seen in the 
outer harbour awaiting 
permission to enter , 
the German tanker 
"Tacoma” is in the 
background Above, the 
Germah battleship inside 
the harbour on Decem- 
ber 17, 1939, just prior to 
the departure for her 
inglorious end 
Photos, Associated Press , ' 
Keystone 


great effect Indeed, so badly damaged 
was the enemy battleship that it was 
barely sixteen minutes before she 
enveloped herself m a senes of smoke 
screens and made for the sanctuary of 
the Elver Plate But the two hght 
ermsers had no mtention of letting W 
go so lightly All through the day 
the chase continued, the two ermsers 
manoeuvnng behind their own smoke 
screens, dashmg in to dangerously close 
quarters and secunng hit after hit So 
close were they that they could see the 
effect of their shells and the fires that 
were caused Th&y themselves did not 
escape unscathed Two turrets of the 


” Ajax ” were put out of action, and the 
“ Achilles ” also sustained senous hits 
In little more than an hour it was 
obvious that the "*6raf Spee ” had had 
all the gruelling that she cared for from 
her tenacious enemies, and desired no 
more than to be left to pursue her 
zigzag course under smoke screens to 
Montevideo harbour “ Ajax " and 
“ Achilles ” broke off the close action, 
went to long range, and watched every 
movement of the defeated battleship 
And so the enemy went like some great 
wounded beast, snarhng defiance at the 
game terriers who had wounded her, 
when they again came too near Por 
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' when the cruisers came, as she thought, 
dangerously close during the day, she 
would let off a salvo at them— but she 
could never shake them off The last 
of these salvoes was fired as the “ Graf 
Spee " was withm the Eiver Plate, by 
this time past nine o’clock m the even- 
' ing She was now not far from the 
harbour of Monto^^deo itself, from which 
she was only to emerge to meet her end 
by scuttling 

An offiecr of H M S “ Ajax,” m an 
account given later to “ The Times," 
said that the “ Exeter ” was about a 
mile and a half away from “ Ajax,” and 
the " Achilles ” was within close range 
He thought that the German battleship 
had spotted the top of the tall masts ’ 
of the “Exeter” and had assumed 
that there was only one ermser to 
tackle 

“ Sho soon found out, however, that tliore 
were three of us,” ho said, " and opened fire 
shnultancously on tlie ‘ Exeter ’ and our- 
selves But'vrithin a few minutes she began 
to concentrate her main armament on the 
‘ Exeter,’ and with these her firing at first 
was extremely occarfttc llcanwhilo, she 
turned her secondary armament of four 6 " 
guns on us, but with those she was not so 
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GERMAN BATTLBSfflP IN LIFE AND DEATH 
Above IS a photograph of the “ Admiral Graf Spee ’ ptiie of the German Havy, taken before the ^ar Kow she hes, a 
battered hulk, in the fairway of Montevideo harbour, where, on December 17, 1939, she was blown up on Hitler’s 
orders rather than face the risks of a naval acbon. Below, the sad end of thu fine ship Is exhibited Qouds 
of smoke are seen pounng from her as she settles down In shallow water 
Bottom photo Central Press exdunre to The Second Gkeat Wah 







FUNERAL PALL OF THE ‘ADMIRAL GRAF SPEB’ 

So worthy an opponent of the Bnheh Navy was Adnural von Spee, who went down with his ship at the Battle of the 
Fptkiand Islands m December, 1914, that British sailots fdt a touch of soniw that a ship beanng his name should 
come to an ignominious end. TTus column of smoke, 2,000 feet high, was the result of the first explosion as the 
German battleship “Admiral Graf Spee ” was scuttled in the fairway of Montevideo harbour on December 17, 1939 
, f Photo, Pholoprai 
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VICTORIOUS ‘ACHILLES’ AT BUENOS AIRES 
The Bnbsb cnuser AchiUes,’ which with the Ajax ind Exeter took part in the Brtish victoiy orer the Gennan 
battleship ' Admiral Graf Spec, recared a great welcome when she paid a nsit to Baenos Aires on Januaij 3 19,0 
A huge crowd lined the doiis as the cruiser, seen above flying the Rew Zealand flag’as well as the V/hite Ensign, 
amved in the harbour 'Achilles ’ 13 a cruiser of the New Zealand Divmon, and 380 of her crew weie New Zealandeis. 

Photo Central Press 
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accurate Occaalonally sbo turned on us 
with salvoes from the heavy guns, hut 
generally she reserved these for the ‘ Exeter,’ 
and it was a regular dog fight As soon 
as the ‘ Exeter dropped out of the action 
the ' Graf Spee ’ concentrated on us, but 
with the Achilles we closed in at break- 
neck speed at a range of 0,000 yards We 
fired four torpedoes and the ' Exeter ’ had 
previously fired six The Graf Spee ’ also 
fired four at us, but all fourteen missed their 
mark As soon os the Graf Spee ' saw our 
torpedoes she altered course 160 degrees, and 
that was the beginning of the chase * 

When the “ Graf Spee ” tvas lymg safe 
in Montevideo her commander, Captam 
Langsdorff, made a statement to the 
Umgnayan authonties m which he dis- 
closed his own experiences and gave his 
reasons for seekmg shelter He de- 
sonbed how he had lound himself 
trapped m a triangle of the British 
cmisers, and said that even so his 
only senous worry was lack of fnel 
But owmg to the extraordmary 
rapidity of manoeuvre of the ermser 
squadron he was soon m a very 
awkward position, with shallow water 
to starboard After his punishment of 
the “ Exeter ” the two other ermsera 
had hit his battleship badly with two 
broadsides, which damaged the stem 
and the gun control tower and inflicted 
heavy casualties It was then that he 
made his attempt to escape under a 
smoke screen, but with “ mconceivable 
andacily ” the British commodore had 
ordered ‘‘A]ax” and “Achilles” to 
close m, which they did by “an m- 
credible manoeuvre,” plunging into the 
smoke screen and pourmg their broad- 
sides mto both sides of the “ Graf Spee ” 
The “ Exeter ” remamed steady on the 
north side 

By this manoeuvre Captam Langsdorff 
lost all the advantage of his long range , 
he was obhged to divide his fire, and it 
was only his success m securing a hit 
on the superstructure of 
SklU In the “ Ajax ” which gave 

Manoeuvre him a pause to break 
off the action and take 
to flight There is ample evidence 
that both he and his officers were 
bewildered by the almost impudent 
pertmacity of their comparatively puny 
opponents, and by the cruisers’ great 
speed m manoeuvre, which enabled 
them to dodge backwards and fonvards 
while the battleship was gomg’ahead 
at fiiU speed 

We have other accounts, too, of 
experiences m the German battleship, 
for Captam Langsdorff held as prisoners 
the captams and crews of mne 
British merchant vessels which he had 
sunk during his career as a raider 
Among them were Captain Dove of the 
" Africa Shell,” Captam Pottmger of 
the “ Ashlca,” Captain Stubbs of the 
"Done Star,” Captain Brown of the 


‘ Huntsman,” Captam Edwards of the 
" Trevamon,” and Captam Bobison 
of the “Newton Beech” Their lot 
was not an enviable one, locked m as 
they were durmg the whole day of the 
battle However, they kept up their 
sprats and, as Captam Dove related, 
“ Every time a shot hit us we all said, 
' Well hit, sir, that was a good one ’ ” 
He described how a shell had burst 
directly over their heads, smashing the 
deck above them, and sphnters of shell 
had dropped all around them They 
could see through splmtered glass that 
the “ Graf Spee ” was bemg chased, for 
her guns were finng aft and she was 
steenng at ftill speed m a westerly 
direction 

About 10 am an officer mquirea 
if they were all right They said 
“Yes,” but they would hke some 
coffee There was no coffee to be had, 
however, for the British shells had wiped 
out the galley, bakery and storerooms 
All they could be given was a meal of 
black bread with hme juice and water, 
and this, said Captam Dove, was all 
the German crew had, too, durmg that 
arduous day 

At 9 pm the alarm gongs went 
agam, and the impnsoned merchant 
skippers thought that this surely must 
be their end and that now the Bntish 
would close m and send the “ Graf 
Spee ” to the bottom Pblosophically, 
they all went to bed and were mostly 
asleep when the dramatic climax came 

" At midnight the door opened and an 
officer woke ns up with the words, ‘ Gentle- 
men for yon the war is over We are now 
in Montevidea harbour And that was that. 

" One final word Captain Langsdorff 
called me mto his quarters next mommg to 
congratulate me on my escape, saying 
‘When you fight brave men you cannot 
feel any enmity You only want to shake 
hands with them I for one was proud to 
shake the wounded band of such a gallant 
gentleman ” 

Langsdorff was m fact onlyshghtly 
mjured, but of his crew 30 were dead 
and 60 wounded His ship was badly 
battered One observer noted that she 
had three shell holes on the water hue 
on the starboard quarter, and a huge 
hole on the port quarter Her aero- 
planes were completely destroyed, and 
there* was another great hole m her 
fightmg tower Her decks were covered 
with debris, and from the water-front 
her superstructure looked like a mass of 
twisted iron 

The “ Exeter ” also had suffered heavy 
damage and gnevons loss of hfe, with 
61 officers and men killed and 23 
wounded " Ajax,” which was able to 
repair her damage at sea, lost seven 
ratings killed and five wounded 

An interesting account was given by 
Mr Archard B Dixon, a member of the 
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crew of the “ Tairoa,’’ sunk by the 
“ Graf Spee ” when five days out from 
Durban, homeward bound from Bns- 
bane Mr Dixon was on his way home 
from New Zealand to join the Eopl Air 
Force The foUowmg extracts are given 
by permission from the story m the 
“Daily Telegraph” of FeWary 14, 
1940 After the “Tairoa” had been 
sunk her crew were 

taken on board the Prisoner’s 

battleship, and all ex- Story 

cept three wounded 

men were three days later transferred 
to the German tanker which refuelled 
the “ Graf Spee ” Owmg to Mr Dixon 
bemg wounded he remained m hospital 
oh board the battleship, and so, on the 
fateful December 13, he was m the 
thick of the mel4e The rest of the 
story ean best be given m his own words 

“ On the morning of December 13 we were 
wakened at 5 30 by the alarm bells end 
tumbled out of our hammocks 

' Wbat’s it this tune, boys ? Another 
poor old merchant ship * ’ 

“ Three long blasts sounded on the siren 
" ' That’s something new 1 ’ We looked 
at each other with raised eyebrows and 
listened 

' Snddenlv there was a tremendous crash 
An 11 inch gun was opening fire astern A 
pause, then another ci^ , a salvo of heavy 
stuff whistled astern 

It s the British Navy this time, bovs I 
'And so it was The guns thnndered 
above ns and we heeled over ns the Graf 
Spee began to zigrag A shudder ran throngb 
her as she was ffit for ard We realized that 
we were bemg engaged by more than one 
ship as we were firing on both sides It was 
hopeless to worry about bemg blown up If 
a direct bit got the magazine below us, we 
should know nothing whatever about it. 

' Through three nvet-boles we could 
watch the guards outside hauhng up sheila 
fitnn the magazine below Us, all weaimg 
their gas masks We also saw them carrying 
the first wounded down from the decks. 
Through the skyhght came reflected the 
glare from the ship s seaplane which had 
caught fire Through a chink in the skv 
light’s steel shutter we could see that it was- 
a ^0 sunny day with cloudless blue skv 
It may occur to English readers to 
wonder why the sailors were wearing gas 
masks It was a routine regulation thev 
used them for protection from the fumes of 
explosives The rumour that gas shells had 
been used by the British originated because 
the Germans had spraved a powerful new 
disinfectant over the decks and the corpses 
It had such a strong odonr that it oven pene- 
trated our locked wardroom The German 
doctor who came on board at Montevideo 
may have mistaken the odour for the fumes 
of gas and spread the gas shell rumour, 
which was soon utterlv discredited 

At 10 10 I was in the bathroom washing 
and an officer was shaving, when crash 1 n 
shell landed on our bulkhead and put the 
lights out Shell splinters were spraved 
round the wardroom and one sllglitly 
nounded one of mv mates During a lull m 
the afternoon the master-at-arms, whom we 
had mcknnmcd Jencho,’ came In tc 
inspect the damage He picked up a frag 
ment and said with a grin Made in England, 
Jn?’ 

"At lunch wc could not have coffee as the 
cooks galley had been hit, but weak lime 
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A FINE SHIP’S SHAMEFUL END 

Taken iroffl a motor-boat close to the ■ Admiral Graf Spee ■ at the moment wfen she was sraWed 
off Montevideo, the impressive photograph above shows the shattered 

dense smoke alter violent explosions had taken place aboard the ship On the "EH one of tte 
German sailois wounded in the battle of the River Plate is being taken ashore at Montevideo 
Pholoa, Central Press {Exdustve to The Second Qbbat Wae) , Keystone 


juice was served with the eternal sausage 
and black bread It fell quiet durlng'-tho 
afternoon and we began to think we had got 
away from the British ships, but in the 
evenmg wo opened fire again They must 
have done some excellent shootmg, for the 
* Graf Spec * got badly knocked about. In 
the evening the ‘ Achilles ’ and ‘ Ajox ’ 
closed, and only bv skilfully turning the 
stem to them did Captam Langadorff save 
his ship 

" Another lull and we went to think- 
ing we sboidd probably escape the British in 
the dark, but at 0 46 p m our elaven-inch 
gun fired agam There were three deliberate 
shots The lost, at 10 16, closed the action 
I dropped off to sleep, but at 12 30 was 
awakened by the ship's vibration as she went 
Dstem IncametheliiDutenant-Commandfer 
‘ Gentlemen,’ ho said, ‘ you are free We are 
at Montevideo It is my turn to be a 
prisoner 1 ’ ” 

The whole world now became tense 
with interest over the German captain’s 
immediate problem As 
Commander’s commander of a belh- 

Dilemma gerent vessel m a 
neutral port there were 
three choices before bm (if, indeed, 
he had any personal anthonty in 
the matter, which is extremely doubt- 
ful)— alternatives wbch he might 
ponder during the breatbng space 
wbch, under international law, he 
could claim in order to make his ship 
seaworthy He could not, of course, 
claim the time necessary to make her 
fighting fit again He was given in fact 
72 hours to clear the port, and it was 
perhaps unfortunate for bm that the 


Uruguayan people were distinctly un- 
sympathetic to the Naa regime and 
were not very ready with practical 
assistance His choice, therefore, lay 
between submittmg to mtemment for 
the duration of the war, coming out to 
fight the enemy agam, or scuttlmg 
the sbp He chose the last— or, it was 
forced upon bm — ^an ignommious course 
which all the circumstances of bs final 
tragedy show must have been utterly 
repugnant to him 

This IS not the place to discuss why 
Hitler and his staff gave or acceded to 
tbs order, the carrying out of wbch 
was followed by a wave of disgust 
wbch must have found an echo among 
the German people There was some 
justification for the behef that it showed 
a weakening of Glennany s confidence 
m final victory For if that confidence 
existed, why destroy a valuable sbp 
which would be returned to a victorious 
Germany after the war was over* 
As to the decision not to fight agam. 
It will be remembered that, though 
"Ajax” and "Achilles” had been 
reinforced by the ermser " Cumberland, 
the battle cruiser " Kenown ” and the 
aircraft earner ” Ark Royal " were still 
1,000 miles away refuelling at Bio 
According to the best-informed naval 
opimon the " Graf Spee ” might have 
had an excellent chance of escape m 
the dark 


But on the evenmg of Sunday, 
December 17, Captain Langsdorff 
steamed out to scuttle bs battlesbp, 
going to a position just outside the 
three-mile limit but dangerously near 
the channel used by shallow-iaught 
vessels plying between Montevideo and 
Buenos Aires His crew were trans- 
ferred to tugs and other vessels wbch 
made for the Argentine port, and from 
boats wbch anchored at a safe distance 
the fuses were fired which sent to the 
bottom one of the proudest sbps of the 
German Navy Colossal explosions were 
heard and vast sheets of flame seen 
from the shore as the "Graf Spee” 



broke up, to remam, until finally 
dynarmted, a menace to peaceful sbp- 
ping Little wonder that tbs mglonous 
end recalled to British minds that 
fight against hopeless odds, stiU m 
recent memory, of the armed liner 
“ Rawalpmdi ” Naturally the 
representatives made protests They 
accused the Uruguayan Government 
of not allowing the German sbp 
sufficient time to effect her repairs, a 
charge wbch the Uruguayans quickly 
and effectively countered The GeriMM 
also launched a campaign of lies wbch 
redounded more severely to their dis- 
credit in neutral countries than any 
wbch had preceded it 
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WHERE BRITISH SHELLS 
GOT HOME 

On the left can be seen the results at 
raking shell-iiie from one of the 
Bniish cruisers on the hull of the 
‘Adnural Graf Spec Below (left) 
the circles mark where Bntish shells 
tore their way through the steelwork 
of the control tower On the nght 
IS a gapmg rent m the side of the 
German battleship where a Bntish 
shell struck. 

PAotoi Keyttone Sport is Otntral 





Two charges made against their 
enemies were too crude to need refuting 
The first was that the Bntish had used 
mustard gas shehs against the “ Graf 
Spco” The Bntish Nai^ had no 
mustard gas shells, and even the 
meanest intelligence must have realized 
that, in an action in which the chief 
—indeed, the only— 
Gas Lie object was to desteoy 
Disproved the ship and not the 
personnel, to carry gas 
shells of any sort would have been 
a sheer waste of capacity In any 
case, the doctor who attended the 
wounded disproved the story The 
other calumny was that the British 
representatiies at the funeral of the 
German nctims iiad spat on the graves 
and otherwise dishonoured them This 
foul he raised the most violent indigna- 
tion m Montevideo, whose 'people had 
intnessed the reverent attendance of 
the Bntish captains at the graveside 
and the Gorman commander’s grateful 
salute of acknowledgement of their 
presence 

In Germany itself the battle was 
first haded as a great victory The 
Germans were told that England’s sea 
route to South America had been 
destroyed and that a British convoy 
had been defeated The presence of 
the “ Graf Spec ” m Monte%udeo har- 
bour was explained by the silly ho that 
mustard gas had contammated the pro- 
visions, which had to be replaced For 


some days the Germans were alloiied 
to celebrate their tnumph Then came 
the bare announcement of the scnttlmg, 
which must have come as an anti- 
cbmav so nidb and abrupt that even that 
doodc people must have entertained 
doubts about the accuracy of their 
earlier information 
Captain Langsdorff had saved the 
lives of some 1,000 of his crew, who 
must now submit to internment for 
the remainder of the war His supply 
ship, the “ Tacoma,” was also treated 
as a vessel of war and interned But 
for him life had finished 'Ee icry 
dchberately set about making his last 
dispositions On the evening of 
December 19, five days after the action, 
hespent three hoursin consultation nith 
his staff officers He wrote his last 
letters and dispatches, and gaie away 
his more valuable personal effects On 
the follomiig morning he nas found 
dead m his quarters, shot by his own 
liand What was passing m this 
unfortunate man’s mind can only be 
conjectured, but there seems little 
doubt that his decision to share the fate 
of his ship arose from the deep chagrin 
which he felt m not har mg been allowed 
to fight to a finish There were whis- 
pers that his crew were mutinous This 
may or may not have been serious, bnt 
his friends on the spot asserted that it 
nasLangsdorff's resentment against the 
Ignoble order w'hich he had received from 
Berlin that led him to his fatal decision 


HE WOULD NOT SURVIVE HIS SHIP 
On the nght is Captain Hans Ungsdorff, commander of the ‘ Admiral Graf Spec,’ who paid 
tnbute to the ‘ inconceivable audaaty ’ of the British cruisers which attacked him The 
German battleship was scuttled by Hitler's order on December 17 , i939i and three days later 
Captain Ungsdorff, unwillmg to survive his ship, committed suiade Below, members of the 
German colony at Buenos Aires are seen giving the Nazi salute at bis funeral 
Photoe, Planet Nein , Keyitom 



The gallantry of Commodore Ifiirwood 
and his captams was speedily recog- 
nized. The^ Commodore was promoted 
Rcat-Adimral and awarded the K C B 
His three captams were appointed 0 B 
Not very long afterwards Admiral Sir 
Henry Harwood, in the ” Ajax,” paid 
a courtesy visit to Montevideo, where 
he and his men were received with the 
greatest enthusiaBm and hospitahty 
In a broadcast speech the Admiral 
added one or two details to the earher 
accounts of the battle He spoke 
for the first time of the heroism of the 
pilot and observer of a seaplane on 
board the “ Ajax,” who sat calmly m 
the machine when it was catapulted 
off the deck while the cruiser was moving 
at full speed with all her guns firing 
This coolness, he said, was truly remark- 



» a shell killed a number 

the crew of "Achilles,” survivora 
k over the duties of the dead, wortog 
ing " the human wreetage around 
jffcctively as before 
Phen a shell fell m his own sleeping 
rters, the survivors picked them- 
es up and took immediate measures 
irevent an explosion of omm^tion 
Henry paid tribute to Captain 
odhouse and the officers and men ot 
" Aiax ” for the gallant and resolute 
r m which they fought He also 

ated the Commonder-in-Ctoef and 

or officers, “ who since the M war 
e tramed us all so that 
;he test we were able to 
lous traditions of the British Navy 

[MS “Ajax ’’came into Pl^outh 

y on Wednesday. January 31, l»i« 
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She was welcomed by the Commandcr- 
m-Chicf of the Western Approaches, 
Admiral Sir Mortm Dunbar Nasmith 
The Admiralty telegraphed 

‘Their liordsliipa are glad to welcome 
H II S. Ajax home and congntulate you 
on lonr ■wfe nturn after two >cars scrMco 
abroad cnlmiiiating in the mcmorablL action 
against the encmi Thov hofio that tou all 
will soon enjoy a well earned lone ’ 

All ofhcial welcome nas giicn to 
HMS ‘ Exeter" nhen she steamed 
into Ph mouth Sound on February 15, 
1910, after one of the lonaest commis- 
sions on record— It had begun in 
December, 1‘>3G, and the crew had had 
oiilt fisc dn^>•’ lease in England during 
all this time The First Lord wib 
among the first to urcct the reluming 
111 roes end \Mtli him uerc \dimnl of 
the Fleet Sir Dmllei Pound (Fir-t Sea 
Lord) and Sir John Simon 
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ANOTHCR BATTLE HONOUR FOR THE ‘AJAX’ 

To the hst ol batUe-honoun won by wanhipj ot the Bwii*i Vary beann- the name Ajix 
is now aided mo her ' The Plate 1930 in commemoration ot the naral 4c*i'a 0*1 \ o-'tr dei 
on December 13 1939 
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POLAND, VICTIM OF NAZI SAVAGERY: 
THREE MONTHS OF GERMAN RULE 

Nazi Lust for Inflicting Misery— General Sikorski's Revelations— We Are 
Masters,' Braced the Germans~How the Retch Dealt With the Newly’ 

Acquired Terntones— Horrors of the Reststaat— Albert Forster on the Nazi 
‘ Revenge '—Compulsory Labour for the Conquered— Mass Executions 


I N that " register of the crimes, follies 
and misfortunes of mankmd ’’ 
which we know as History, it is 
difficult to find pages nvallmg in 
wickedness and horror those which 
bear the record of the Nazis in Poland 
in the months immediately following 
their hghtmng conquest of September, 
1939 To read of the murders and 
executions, the ejections and transfers 
of population, the rape and the plunder 
and the burnings, the violation of every 
human instinct, the complete and utter 
disregard for the fundamental decencies 
of civilized life — ^to read of these things 
IS to be reminded of the worst and 
darkest ages m mankmd’s long and 
laborious struggle upwards from the 
abwK For the Nazi conquerors there 
18 not, mdeed, a shred of excuse, and 
tie mantle which kindly historians have 
flung over the bloodstained ontninals of 
the past will be denied their shoulders. 
Professing to be the exponents of a 
new and better civilization, they 
drowned an innocent people m blood 
and converted a peaceful land into a 
smoking shambles 

Reports of the methods of warfare 
employed by the Germans in Poland 
had shocked the whole world, said 
General Sikoraki. Prime Mimster of 
the Polish Government 
Savage m exile, in a broadcast 
Cruelty statement on Novem- 
ber 30 never before 
had a^ enemv treated a defenceless 
population with so much ruthlessncss, 
raining down upon cities and villages 
alike bombs, •shells and machine-gun 
bullets It might have been expected 
that as soon as the country was 
subjugated this lust for inflicting misery 
would have ceased, bat, said the 
General, the contrary was the case 
" Reports that fill ns with horror are 
coming in from all those parts of our 
country which are now under German 
occupation , while the military authori- 
ties declaim phrases about honour, 
and the administration talk willingly 
and eloquently about culture, order 
and justice, the Gestapo and the SS 
detachments are the rulers Hardly a 
dar pis'scs without collective as well 
ns individual executions being earned 
out in Maruivv and m the distncls of 
ISO 


Poznan, Bydgoszcz, Gdyma, Katowice, 
and Cracow Property is being con- 
fiscated Owners with their families 
are being evicted firom their homes, and 
the entire population is being drives 
from vast Polish areas Destruction of 
human life has become the pastime of 
savage and bestial hangmen 
“ Never before m modem history, 
even dnnug the fiercest wars, have such 
gloomy events occurred as are now 
occurring daily in Poland In all 
districts of Western Poland leading 
citizens are being shot and their names 
whispered throughout the horrified 
country During a single day all the 
professors of the ancient Dmversity of 
Cracow were arrested and deported to 
Germany These, however, are only 
the most glanng instances of acts of 
violence that are being committed 
during the incessant and general oppres- 
sion of millions of people " 

At a later date, said the Premier, 
the Pohsh Government would issue an 
official account of the cruelties that had 
been perpetrated m Poland , but in the 


meantime they felt it incumbent upon 
them to make the following solemn 
declaration “ The soil of Poland under 
German domination has become the 
soil of martyrdom National-Socialist 
samgory is writing a new and ominous 
page in the history of German cruelty, 
which by its slaughter 
of the helpless sur* Back To 
passes even the darkest Barbarism 
raemones of the past 
The spirit of conquest and robbery 
which marked the march of Germany 
throughout centuries in blood and 
destruction bos come to hfe again and 
IS sowing Its seeds of rum and crime " 
In the light of such revelations it was 
obnous that the Nazis’ object in that 
portion of Poland which was so unfortu- 
nate as to fall into their clutches, was the 
elimination of every element of Polish 
culture and national feeling They in- 
tended that Poland should never again 
nse from the dead, as she bad triumphed 
over the grave mto which imperialist 
letters of the 18th century had thrust 
er Where Prussia, Austria and Russia 

IN COMFORT 


CONQUERORS 

The Iwtter cold which extended oirer the whole oi Europe dunns^ the vnnter oi 1939*40 was 
particulatty diatremng to the cooQuejtd PoIes» aaxty pi whom were homeless and without 
nifSaeot dothios But these Cemum sentnes at Cracow could smile at the mSmngs of the 
fictims of Kaa eg pesson, for they were well wrapped up m sheepskin coats. 

Photo Keyatone 




POLES RETURN HOME 

After the Polish campaign had ended and another partition had divided the country between 
Nazis and Russians, many Polish people, like the woman and child above, returned to the homes 
from which the approach of war had dnven them — those, that is, who were fortunate enough to 
have a home left But they came back as slaves of another nation 
Photo, IntemalionBl Qraphie Presa 

combined had failed, now the Nazis Hitler Platz) at Lodz was destroyed, 
were resolved to succeed the monument m Cracow commemo- 



from the Botanical Gardens in Poznan, 
and at Gniezno the Nazi iconoclasts 
smashed the monument of King Boles- 
law The statue of Copcmicns, the 
world-famous Polish astronomer, was 
to be taken away from Warsaw, for 
the Nazi triumph had at last settled 
the long-standing controversy between 
Pohsh and German scholars hence- 
forth Copernicus was German 
Next the Nazis proceeded^ to tear up 
the landmarks and redraw the boundary 
hues of the conquered state 


Nationalities in German and Soviet 
Occupied Territories 



German 

Occupation 

boviet 

Occupotion 

Foies 

ITkramians 

Jews 

AVbite Russians 

Germans 

Lithuanians 

Others (Russians, 

18,181,000 

200,000 

1,080,000 

767,000 

6.670.000 

4.807.000 

1.100.000 
1,014,000 

06,000 

70 000 

Czoohs, etc ) 

82,000 

124,000 


By the partition agreed upon in the 
autumn of 1939 of Poland’s 390,000 
sq kilometres the Third Beich appro- 
pnated approximately 187,000 square 
kilometres, while Soviet Russia secured 
203,000 sq k The populations of the 
two areas were estimated to be 


In their own country, m the land rating the 500th anniversary of the 21,200,000 and 13,800,000 respectively 

where their fathers had dwelt for victory of the forces of Poland and Thus, though Russia’s share of territory 

generations, the land for which they Lithuama over the Teutonic Knights at was rather more than half, the popula- 

had just risked their hves on the battle- Grunewald, and the monument of tion accruing to her was much less 

field, the Poles were to be henceforth national thanksgiving to Christ the Nevertheless, Stahn’s acumen nught be 

strangers and outcasts , they were to be King at Poznan, shared the same fate vmdicated by the fact that the Polish 
reduced to the status of slaves “ We President Wilson’s statue was removed element among his new citizens was 


are masters,” bragged Herr Uebelhoer, 
head of the Nazi ^stnet admimstration 
in Lodz, “ as masters we must behave 
The Pole is a servant here, and must 
only serve Blind obedience and ruth- 
less fulfilment of orders must be en- 
forced No sentiment is permissible 
and no exceptions, no consideration 
even for any particular Poles whom we 
know and esteem We must inject a 
dose of iron mto our spinal columns 
and never admit the idea that Poland 
may ever rise again Be hard' Re- 
member what the Poles have done to 
us and our kinsmen, and then you uill 
always find the proper way to treat 
those who do not belong to us and by 
your deeds show yourselves worthy of 
' our Fuehrer and the great German 
Reich ” 

To convince the Poles that their 
national glory had inde 
departed for ever, the 
the debberatc destruction of the monu- 
ments which national pride and piety 
had caused to be erected to the memory 
of the men Poland delighted to honour 
Thus the Kosciusko monument in 
Liberty Souarc (now renamed Adolf- 


id departed, and 
Nazis set about 



PROPAGANDA HANDSHAKE 

As soon as the demarcation line was fixed marking the boundanes of 'I”®*"'" 

Poland, sentnes were posted along the new frontier Above, a Nazi and a Soviet frontier gu 
arc seen shaking hands for the benefit of the photographer 
Photo, Planet News 
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REIGN OF TERROR FOR 
WARSAW JEWS 

The photographs la this page smuggled 
out of Warsaw, show above, Jews ordered 
bp the Nazis to undertake dangerous derao> 
htion work , left, Warsaw Jews pointing 
out (according to a Berlin paper) to Nazi 
S S men where arms have been hidden 
in a Polish soldier s grave , right, an 
aged Jew being arrested by Nazis , below 
Warsaw Jews, labelled with a tnangle of 
yellow cloth are not allowed to walk on 
pavements reserved for Aryans 
Photos * Daily Tsttgraph it jl/ominy 
Post " TTiie H Olid Keystone 











BACK INTO HITLER’S CLUTCHES 

After the partition of Poland the Germans living m the Soviet-occupied territory were transfened 
to the Reich Above, a patty of these uprooted Germans is crossing the border at Hrubieszow 
The left-hand figure on the nght is Dr Seyss-Inquart, Deputy Governor-General of German- 
occupied Poland, photographed at Hrubieszow 
Photos, Planet Notes 


outnumbered by the Ukrainians and 
White Eussians, whereas Hitler added to 
the already considerable alien minorities 
m the Reich a great mass of potential 
dissentients 

Early m October Germany set about 
the redistribution of het newly-acquired 
territory The three Polish voivodships 
or provmces of Pomerania, Poznama, 
and Silesia were forthwith incorporated 
m the Reich as the " Reichsgebiet ” 
(Reich region) , the first 
Organizing two were transformed 
the Spoil into "Reicisgaue” 
(Reich provmces) under 
the names of Westpreussen and Posen, 
with their respective capitals at Danzig 
and Poznan Pohsh Silesia was added 
to the already existmg " Gau Schlesiau” , 
(German Silesia) Although the Nazi 
propagandists claimed that the three 
voivodships were “ uideutsoh,” i e 
German-for-ages, of their population of 
more than five milhons less than 
400,000, or only 7 per cent, were 
Germans according to the 1931 census 


The rest 6f Nazi-oocupied Poland— 
that IS, the central distncts— were 
designated the “ Reststaat,” wbch was 
at first assumed to be destmed to enjoy 
“ autonomy ” In the course of a few 
weeks, however, mentions of autonomy 
became ever fewer, and the Reststaat 
was dimmished by the cession of Lodz 
and the suirounding area to the Reichs- 
gebiet — m effect, the German Reich At 
the same time Suwalki, wedged between 
East Prussia, Lithuania and the new 
Soviet frontier, was added to the first 
(Gau Ostpreussen), and some shght 
adjustments were made on the old 
Czechoslovak ftontier By these addi- 
tions the Reichsgebiet ^med 17,000 sq 
kilometres with a population of 2,110,000 
In the Reichsgebiet the work i of 
Germamzation was soon embarked upon 
with the utmost vigour The object of 
the new rulers was nothmg less than 
the substitution of a German popu- 
lation for that which was established 
in the land There could be no question 
of peaceful mfiltration, for the terri- 
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tones which, according to the German 
press, were to be colonized by 4,000,000 
Germans, were just those provinces of 
Poland which were already most thickly 
populated, indeed over-populated It 
was obvious, therefore, that the German 
admmistration was planning nothing 
less than the expropriation of the 
indigenous Polish population, that a 
great host of Pohsh peasants and shop- 
keepers were to be hounded from their 
homes and sent to (presumably) the 
Reststaat, to make room for a collection 




of imraigrnnt<( drawn from distant 
comers of the Reich and “ brought 
home ” from the Baltic States 

Significant in this connexion was the 
speech of Albert Forster, the newly 
appointed Reichsstattlmlter of West 
Prussia, at a meeting of the German 
speaking population m Torun “ Our 
country,” he said, referring to Pomorze, 
“ IS beautiful and fertile, but there hn\e 
been too few of us h\ing in it Now 
that Germans from other countnes are 
flocking here our numbers will increase 
We Germans will take reienge for all 
that Poles ha\c done to us In a few 
years’ time Polish will no longer be 
heard in the streets of this town We 
shall nc\cr repeat our old mistake of 
being guided by toleration and senti 
mcntalitj We shall act rathlessly” 
These uords could presage nothing less 
than a last process of expropnation and 
extermination of the land owning and 
land-occupying classes 

Additional light on the conquerors 
intentions was thrown by Dr Hans 
Frank, who took up his duties as 
Governor-General of the Reststaat in 
Cracow on Not ember 11 — Poland’s 
Independence Day At 

Dr Frank’s his mstallation cere 
Menaces mony he gate further 
proof of his complete 
lack of tact by descanting in the Royal 
Chamber of the Wawel Castle on the 
“ barbarous persecution ” to which, he 
told the assembled Poles, the Germans 
in former Poland had been subjected 
He concluded his oration with an appeal 
to the Poles to collaborate with Greater 
Germany, not forgetting to point out 
that severe punishment lay m store for 
those who dared to show a recalcitrant 
spirit or ventured to engage in any 
measure of sabotage “ All who oppose 
our creative work are doomed to perish, 
but those who help may hve quietly and 
work ” 

It was in this intransigent spint 
that he issued his first decrees In all 
a sharp distmction was drawn between 
the German section of the population, 
who were accorded privileges of many 
kinds, and the native Poles, who were 
stigmatized as belonging to an infenor 
and permanently subject race Hence 
forth there were to be different laws for 
the German and Polish mhabitants, and 
misdeeds which, committed by the one, 
might be glossed over, if committed by 
the other would almost certainly be 
nsited with severe penalties Dual 
pohee control was instituted, German 
citizens being subject only to the 
German police, while the Pohsh pobce 
were made responsible to the Grerman 
authorities for mamtainmg order 
amongst the Poles 


Another of the Governor-General’s 
decrees introduced compulsory labour 
for the whole of the Pohsh population, 
men and women, between the ages of 
17 and 45 “ Eiery able-bodied person 
must work,” it was laid down, so that 
the Poles should be given an oppor 
tunity “ not only of learning the 
blessings of labour, but also of pullmg 
themselves together at last, to carry 
out what the irresponsible Polish 
Government failed to do m twenty ycar» 
of mismanagement ” 

With so vast a supply of cheap 
labonr available, the Nazi adminis 
trators looked forward with e\ery con 
fidence to secunng from the conquered 
soil \ast quantities of raw materials 
which would be of the utmost service 
to the Reich in time of war, and tbs 
despite the fact that scicral hundred 
thousands of able-bodied Polish pea 
sants, for the most jrart prisoners of 
war, had been transported into the 
interior of Germany to work as serfs on 
the German farms 

The deeds of the conquerors did not 
belie their inspiration , ncier did they 
fall short of the resohe to “ be hard ” 
Though as far ns might be the excesses 
were hidden from the wider world 
news sometimes leaked out, and so the 
counts in the ever-lengthening indict- 
ment of Nazi rule accumulated 

One incident that attracted particular 
attention was the arrest (referred to m 
Genenl Sikorsh’s statement m page 


4S9) of the professors and lecturers of 
Cracow University on the ground that 
they left the lecture-hall when a German 
professor reviled m the most extrava- 
gant terms Polish science and Polish 
scholars Taken at once to the mibtary 
barracks, they were eventually deported 
to Germany and interned in a con- 
centration camp This act of violence 
aroused widespread indignation, and the 
universities of Britain expressed their 
deep concern for the impnsoned scholars 
“ The abrupt and compulsory stoppage 
of all their researches and their teach- 
ing,” said the Vice-Chancellor of 
Sheffield University, to 
quote but one of the Savants 
many messages of sym- Imprisoned 
pathy, “ would alone be 
enough to condemn the agents of the 
stoppage as uncivilized , but the callous 
personal mhumanitv with wbch it has 
been earned ont shows its perpetrators 
not merely as uncivilized bnt as active 
enemies of civihzation ’ 

The treatment of the Cracow profes- 
sors was mild compared with the fate of 
thousands of their fellow-countrymen, 
in the single province of Poznaq some 
five thonsand persons were reported to 
have been executed, mdividnally or m 
the mass — persons of every rank and 
class and occupation who were found 
guilty of the unforgivable crime of 
patnotism Clergy and workers’ leaders, 
landowners and peasants— all, mdeed, 
who stood out against the brutal 



TO BE PUT TO OTHER USES 

Alter their conquest of Poinnd the Nazis set up coUectanz stations to which was sent the war 
matenal captured on the battlefields Above is a dump of Polish steel helmets which will 
ptobablj be melted down and turned mto some fonn of armament for the Nazis. 

Photo £rj\.4 
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conduct of the Nazis— were rushed 
before the military tnbunols, and after 
a night in a cell exposed to every form 
of barbarity, dispatched by the firmg- 
squad By the end of the year 18,000 of 
the nation’s leaders had paid for their 
patriotism with their life-blood Those 
who were not shot out of hand were 
marked men, watched day and mght 
by the spies of the Gestapo, some 
were seized as hostages for the good 
behaviour of their colleagues or fellow- 
townsfolk 

At Gdyma 300 of the 350 hostages 
seized when the port was occupied by 
the Nazis were shot m batches without 
even the shghtest suggestion of a trial 
It was reported that before bemg 
murdered the doomed men were forced 
to dig their own graves, and then the 
executioners of the Gestepo shot them 
one by one, while the viotims-to-be were 
compelled to look on at the slaughter 
until their turn came 

More hostages were slam at Szamo- 
tuly, a httle town in Poznama— five 
young Poles who had been taken 
because in a neighbourmg village the 
Nazi flag had been torn down The 
men responsible for the “ mault ” 
could not be found, so these five were 
publicly shot on market-day m the 
market-place With their last breath 
they shouted “ Long hve Poland I ” 
S S men fimshed them off with their 


revolvers as they lay on the ground, 
and then several Pohsh professional 
men were ordered to place the bodies m 
a lorry, take them to a spot outside the 
cemetery, and there dig graves and 
bury them 

Every effort was made to stamp out 
Pohsh culture, Polish hterature, science 
and art, the Polish language — every- 
thing mdeed that might tend to keep 
ahve the Polish national consciousness 
Thus m Lodz, the “Manchester of 
Poland ” as it has been called, the names 
of the streets were Germamzed, the 
Pohsh shop signs were taken down, 
Polish newspapers forbidden to appear, 
Pohsh schools abolished, and all educa- 
tional text-books in Polish withdrawn 
from the bookshops In the schools 
Polish was made an optional subject, 
taught for one hour a week It was 
m Lodz, too, that the discrimmation 
agamst the Jews— always an important 
and very influential element m a great 
commercial city — soon became most 
marked Dr Frank decreed, for m- 
stance, that ail Jews over 12 must 
wear an armband cnrrymg the Shield 
of David (the intertwined triangles) 
whenever they went out-of-doors , Jews 
were forbidden to use certain streets 
save with special permission from the 
mihtary commandant, and m others 
they Were forbidden the path and forced 
to mingle with traffia on the roadway 



NO ARDUOUS DUTY 
After the conquest of Poland the Nans took 
over the public services , above, a Nazi 
trafBc controller on duty in one of the 
main thoroughfares, which seems devoid 
of traffic. 

Photo, 

Before long, however, if Hitler’s 
schemes came to frnition, the Jews 
woulS be removed from Lodz and the 
other towns of Nazi Poland altogether 
His plan for the estabhshment of a 
Jeivish reserve m the province of 
Lublm, po^t of the Reststaat, was set 
on foot, and by the end 
of 1939 some 50,000 Jewish 
Jews, mainly from ‘Reserve’ 
Western Poland, but 
inciudmg a number from Vienna and 
Plague, had been transferred to Lublm 
and its neighbourhood — even m peace- 
time one of' the poorest districts of 
Poland The newcomers were allowed 
to take inth them few of their goods 
and no valuables, and the Jews of 
the area were placed under an obhga- 
tion to look after their needs But 
of the normal population of 2^ 
milhons, only some 330,000 were Jews, 
and the remainder, not unnatimilly, 
looked upon the immigrants with dis- 
favour Particularly in the villages 
there was keen hostility, and the Jews 
suffered tembly from pnvation and were 
crowded together in the most noisome 
tenements Eventually, so it was 
understood, all the Jews m the Reich 
were to be removed to the Lubhn 
hserve, thus enabling the Nazi Govern- 
ment to appropriate their property and 
also to have at their hand in Poland a 
convement reservoir of cheap labour 
Well might General Sikorsfa declare 
that “ this exchange of population is the 
outcome of inhuman and absurd racial 
thcones, and constitutes revolting 
cruelty,’’ but it was just one item in the 
ATist catalogue of onmes that Hitler and 
his Nazis committed in unhappy Poland 



GRAVES IN A WARSAW SQUARE 

So great was the number of dead in Warsaw after the siege that the cemeteries were filled to 
overflowing Many were buned in public gardens and squares , above, graves in the Hoover 
Square, named after the U S Preadent who succoured the Poles after the war of 1914-1918 
Coortesy of the “ Ncteo Chronicle " 
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Chapter 47 

UNRESTRICTED SEA WARFARE: MERCHANT 
NAVY MEETS THE CHALLENGE 

The Nazi War on Merchant Shipping— Indiscriminate Use of Mines Brought 
Heavy Losses to the Neutrals— Work of Minesweeping Flotillas and RAF 
Coastal Command— Some Daring Feats by Merchant Vessels— The ‘ (?«/ 

Spee '—Nazi Aerial Campaign on Unarmed Fishing Craft and Merchant 
Ships— Four Months of War N^ltgible Losses of the Allies 


T nE enemy’s cempaign against mer- 
chant shipping can be diwded 
readily into separate stages 
First, there was the initial blow by 
which It was hoped to deustatc and 
completely to disorganize British ship- 
ping and cierything which depended 
upon it With German) 's suhmannes 
out at sea on their war stations long 
before war broke out, it was hoped that 
they would be able to deal a death- 
blow to the unarmed and defenceless 
merchant ships homeward bound on 
their lawful occasions The speedy 
orgarazation of conioys and anti- 
aubmatme forces by the British soon 
brought the heavy losses almost to 
zero Then, m October, 1939, the 
second U-boat campaign started, 
coupled with the operations in the 
North and South Atlantic of the 
pocket battleships “ Deutschland " and 
" Admiral Graf Spee " 

The third stage of the enemy's 
campaign opened in November, 1939, 
and took the form of the unrestneted 
nsc of mines In contravention of all 
the commonly accepted principles of 
international law governing the use of 
mines in warfare, the Germans sowed 
them indiscriminately in the normal 
traffic lanes used by the merchant ships 
of all nations. Allied and neutral abke 
The rate of shippmg losses under 
neutral flags rose sharply , m fact, the 
figures for November were more than 
double those of Octo- 
Neutrala’ bet, nsing from 40 827 
leases tons gross to 97,368 tons 
gross Bntish losses, 
on the other hand, contmuod the dinun- 
ishing trend that had started as soon 
as the convoy system was mangnrated 
They dechned from 105,465 tons gross 
in October to 76,778 tons gross in 
November, the latter figure including the 
armed merchant cruise; “Rawalpindi, 


after a one-sided 
“Dentaohland" 


with the 
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and the “Northern Rover,' a 655-ton 
trawler converted for nasal purposes 
and lost dunng the seme month, we 
find that Bntish merchant losses for 
November amounted to only 59,426 


tons gross— abont half of the total for 
October French losses m the same 
penod declined from 45,273 tons gross 
to 7,648 tons gross 

The first victim of the mine cam- 
paign in November was the Greek cargo 
icssel “Nicolaos M Embincos,” of 
5,295 tons gross She was followed by 
the Damsh passenger hnet “ Canada ” 
(11,108 tons gross), which sank in 
shallow water, so that her superstructnre 
remamed above the sea and constituted 
a danger to navigation It was a 
feature of the German mines that they 
could be laid best in 
shallow channels, and 
many of the larger vessels 
which were sunk caused 
navigational danger to 
other ships 

The crew of the 
“ Canada " were lucky 
enough to escape with 
their lives, but others 
were less fortunate Thus 
world opinion was bom 
fied by the tragic loss 
when the Dutch passenger 
liner “Simon Bobvat” 

(8,309 tons gros) fell 
victim to a mme More 
than eighty lives were 
lost, and the come was 
the blacker in tout she 
was bound direct from 
Holland to the Vest 
Indies without any inten- 
tion even of calling at a 
Bntish port Two more 
Imers under neutral flags were sunk by 
mme during November— the Japanese 
passenger hnet “Terukuni ilaru" 
(11,930 tons gross), on November 21, 
and the Dutch “Spaamdam" (8,857 
tons gross), six days later Further 
particulars of these outrages are given 
m Chapter 36 

The Germans attempted to justify 
their vmrfiare against neutral skppmg 
by claimuig that every sinbng of a 
neutral vessel was a blow against Bntam 
This claim was refuted m many cases 
by the known facts The “Sunon 
Bohvar " was bound from a neutral port 
to a neutral destination So vras the 
Dutch tanker “Sliedncht,” 5,133 tons, 
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sunk by a German submarine on Nov- 
ember 16, 150 miles west of Ireland, after 
the ship’s papers had been exammed 
Three other neutral tankers were sunk 
dunng November, the largest being the 
Norwegian “ Arne Kjode ’’ (11,019 tons) 
The otkr two were victims of the mme 
campaign— the Swedish “Gnstef E 
Reuter ’’ (6,336 tons) and the Norwegian 
“Eealf" (8,183 tons) Of the fifteen 
neutral ships sunk bv enemy action 
dunng November sis were of more 
than 8,000 tons and only three were 
under 4,500 tons 



HEROES OF THE MERCHANT SERVICE 
Captain T H Famr (left), master of the anarmed iteamei 
Bahanslaii was ettackedlir a Has submarine. HedeSed 
the eoemy end the Bahanstu made her escape He was 
awarded the 0 B E Another teapieot of the 0 B E was 
Cmdr E T GrBjston (nght) master of the ' Kanmea, 
who also brougk his ship to safety when chased by a 
Gennan submarine 


Thongh British tonnage lost m NVem- 
ber was considerably less than m the 
previous month, the number of vessels 
increased from 23 to 28 Total tonnage 
was less because the mdinduai ships 
themselves were smaller Two were 
colben and tvro coasters, mostly under 
1,000 tons Of the vessels coming 
withm the category of hner, one was 
only of 1,041 tons, while the Ellerman 
hner “ Ionian,” thongh a fine modem 
ship, was only just over 3,000 tons The 
Hoifider hner “ Royston Grange ” (5,144 
tons) was a third, while two BrocUebank 
stops brought the number of cargo liners 
lost up to five In the first three mouths 
of the war the owners of the BrocUebank 



SIGHTS THAT 
FILLED NAZIS 
WITH GLEE 

Left, a Bntish mer- 
chantman, hit by a 
German torpedo, 
plunges to her grave, 
her bow high above 
the water Below, a 
trawler is seen, a mass 
of smoke and flame, 
after being hit bj a 
bomb from a Nazi 
raider 

Photos, Keystont , Pat 


The Shaw Savill liner “Kararaea” 
was on her way to New Zealand via the 
Panama Canal when she was attacked 
by a submanne At least 30 shells were 
&ed by the U-boat, many of them falhng 
perilously near, but the master refused 
to surrender, relpng on the possibihty 
of help fi;om a British aircraft or war- 
ship “ His act of faith was justified m 
the event,” the official account states, 
“ and saved his ship ” 

The award to the master of the 
“Heronspool” recalls the fact that 


vessels had lost more ships m number 
and tonnage than any other shipowners 
~a total of five hners of 40,746 tons 
In addition, their “ Mahratta ” (6,690 
tons) had the misfortune to be wrecked 
Their two war losses in November were 
the “ Matra ” and the “ Mangalore,” 
each of about 8,000 tons, both sunk by 
mine The former vessel was struck by 
a floating mine while she was at anchor 

A senous loss to the Allies was that of 
the Pohsh motor liner “Pilsudski,” a 
fine passenger vessel of 14,294 tons, 
under charter to the Admiralty She 
sank after two explosions while pro- 
ceeding along the Enghsh coast m 
ballast All the crew got away in the 
boats, except the captam and two men, 
who clung to a raft All were picked up 
later by a destroyer and two fishing 
vessels, but Captam Hamert Stankie- 
wicz, D S 0 , died afterwards from 
exposure 

British merchant seamen contmued to 
perform feats of daring which earned 
them distmctions The Order of the 
British Empire was awarded to Capt 
Farrar of the “ Baharistan,” Commander 
Grayston of the “ Karamea,” and Capt 
"White of the “ Heronspool,” for evading 
attacks by enemy submarines The two 
former ships were entirely rmarmed 
The official account of the exploits of 
the " Bahanstan ” is as follows 

This sliip waa not armed Sbo was sud- 
denly attacked at dead of night by an 



enemy submarme at very sliort range not 
far off shore near the Land's End The 
U-boat fired from ahead of her 'on her 
seaward bow, so that to escape sbo had 
to turn toward the land The master could 
not have been blamed for heaving to and 
abandoning ship But he determined at 
great risk to defy the enemy and at once 
brought the gun flash astern Tlie submarine 
now brought her searchlight to bear, extin- 
guished it, and contmued firing All shots 
fell very close, but by tlio bold decision and 
ready skill of her master “ Bahanstan " made 
good her escape and anchored safely in 
Hounts Bay to await dayhght. 
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three ships of the same fleet distin- 
gmshed themselves m actions agamst 
submarines, earning rewards for their 
masters and gunlayers The “ Herons- 
pool ” was sunk after a long engagement 
with a U-boat, but the “ Eool^ool ” 
succeeded m beatmg off her antagonist 
The “Stonepool” was armed for 
defence, and a gunnery duel between 
weapons of similar cahbre ensued when a 
submarine attacked her About 15 shoi s 
were fired by each participant, and the 




MINE WARFARE IN THE NORTH SEA 
Above, the crew of s Naa minelayer are sowing their deadly weapons , nght, a Nazi mine being 
destroyed by fire from a Bntish warship , below, one of the ‘ kites which are attached to the 
mine-sweeping wires to ensure that the sea is swept from surface to bottom , below nght, 
Danish sailors about to render harmless a nune washed up on the Danish coast 
Photoa Keystone GJ’ U Dorien Leigh 




enemy’s last shot Tioled the “Stone- 
pool” above the waterhne She suc- 
ceeded m getting a shot either home or 
so near home that the submarine was 
compelled to give up the fight 
The unrestricted mne campaign 
of November, 1939, did not fipd the 
Koyal Navy unprepared Mmesweeping 
flotillas were fully 
More organized, and had been 
Minesweepers uace the outbreak of 
war , but with the new 
campaign m its intensified form, further 
evtensions were made Numerous 
trawlers were fitted out for use as mine- 
sweepers and for other auxiliary pur- 
poses, and these vessels were manned 
by the men of the Merchant Navy 
Apart from the Koyal Navy, the men 
of the Mercantile Manne owe a debt of 
gratitude also to the Coastal Command 
of the RAF Ceaseless patrols are 
carried out by these seaplanes, on the 
watch for enemy submarines and mines 
Durmg November a^ strong force of 
Nazi aircraft made an attempt to destroy 
a convoy of British ships ofi the East 
Coast RAF machines intercepted 
them, however, and, with the help of 
anti-aircraft fire from the ships, suc- 
ceeded m driving them away Seven 
out of twelve Nazi machines failed to 
return home, but no hits were scored on 
any ship or iSritish aircraft “ Security 
patrols" were also organized by the 
RAF towards the middle of December 
By mamtammg routine patrols over the 
bases from which the enemy seaplanes 
left on their nocturnal minelaying activi- 
ties, the RAF made it almost impos- 
sible for them to set out 
December saw the end of another 
menace to British merchant shipping on 
‘’the high seas, when m a heroic action m 
the River Plate the crmsers “ Exeter ” 
“ Ajax " and “ Achilles ” engaged the 
pocket battleship “ Admiral Graf Spee " 
(at first thought to have been the 
“ Admiral Scheer ”) and forced her to 
seek shelter in Montevideo, where she 
later scuttled herself rather than face 


British warships which were lymg m 
Wait for her (A full account of the 
action IS given m Chapter 45 ) When 
the battleship was driven into harbour 
it was learned that she had sunk several 
ships reported overdue durmg the 
previous two months These were the 
cargo vessels “Ashlea,” “Trevamon” 
and “ Newton Beech,” and the cargo 
liner “Huntsman” (8,196 tons) In 
addition, it was confirmed that she had 
been responsible, early in December, for 
the sinking of three other vessels, the 
cargo vessel “ Streonshalh,” the Shaw 
SaviU cargo hner “ Tairoa (7,983 tons), 
and the Blue Star hner “ Doric Star ” 
The “ Doric Star," a refrigerated meat 
carrier of 10,086 tons, was on her way 
from New Zealand with a full cargo of 
frozen meat When her captain saw that 
escape was impossible, he determined at 
all events to prevent the cargo from 
fallmg into the hands of the enemy and 
flooded the engme-room and refrigerated 
chambers 

In her three months caicer as a 
commerce raider 'the “Admiral Graf 
Spee ” had sunk a total of mne ships of 
50,089 tons All these sinkmgs took 


place m the South Atlantic, with the 
exception of that of the small tanker 
“Africa Shell” (706 tons), which the 
raider caught off the coast of Portuguese 
East Africa, m ballast 

In December there was a recru- 
descence of British tanker losses The 
first month of war had seen the loss 
of five, of 42,436 tons total During 
October and November the only loss 
was the “ Africa Shell ” But in De- 
cember the “ San Alberto,” “ San 
Cahsto ” and “ Inverlane,” total being 
24,648 tons, were sunk, two by mines 
and one by torpedo In addition, two 
others, the “ Atheltemplar ” and “ San 
Delfino,” struck mmes but were later 
salved A courageous attempt was 
made to salve the after part of the 
“ San Alberto,” which had been tor- 
pedoed without warning at 4 a m on 
December 4 

Two more cargo Imers were sunk in 
December, the Royal Moil liner “ Nava- 
sota ” (8,795 tons gross) by submanne, 
and the Ellerman hner “ City of Kobe ” 
(4,373 tons gross) by mine m the 
North Sea Tbs brought the total 
losses sustained in the war by the 


ALLIED AND NEUTRAL SHIPPING LOSSES BY ENEMY ACTION, 1939 


British 
PA ssenzer linen 
Cnrga linen 
CntBo vessels 
Colllen 
Coasten 
TanKcn 
Trawlcn, etc 
Total under 
Red Fmm 

Naval 

Auxiliaries 
Armed cruisers 
Trawlers etc. 

Total Rntieh 
French 
Polish 

Total Jllied 
Neutral 

ITortd Total 


September 

Nn 

gross 

1 13,681 

6 27,401 

18 00,410 

5 42,430 

0 2 330 

October 

gross 

1 10,183 

7 49,044 

12 43,121 

1 1,002 

2 815 

3> 155 104 

23 105 455 

3> 155,1(14 

1 2 m 

23 105,455 

,0 46,273 

20 160,728 
15 40,827 

80 167 824 

16 31 289 

51 189,113 

44 191655 




November 

No 

gross 


20,188 
26,498 
2,241 
1,750 
700 
2, OSS 


28 09,420 


10,097 

006 

70,778 

7,048 

14,294 

08,720 

97,308 


50 190,088 


December 

omaa 


31,237 

42,203 

2,106 

2,113 

24,048 

2,305 


32 104,072 



40 100,947 

41 81,351 


81 188,298 


Total 

No 

gnra 


23,704 

134,470 

181,238 



424 017 


10,097 

2,505 


127 443,810 
12 66,100 
1 14,294 

140 514,219 
SO 260,835 

220 705,054 



ANALYSIS OF 
NAZI SINKINGS 

The graph on the left 
shows the tonnage of 
Bntish and neutral ship- 
ping lost, from the out- 
break of the war up to 
the end of December, 
1939 , by torpe<fo, mine 
and the action of Naa 
raiders In the table 
above Allied and neutral 
shippmg losses are 
shown — the British m 
respect of the different 
categories of vessels It 
will be noted that the 
tonnage of neutral ship- 
pmg sunk amounted to 
half that of the Allies 
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WAR'S RAVAGES IN WARSAW 
No «7 S™1 (N.w World) was, before the war. one of Wa™,w » most famous thoroughfares and a fashionable shopmn.r 
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AN END WITHOUT HONOUR-i ^ 

From the beginmng of the war the German Navy suffered an ever*increasing loss of prestige* TIi* 
Alhcs showed conclusively that thqr held the mastery of the seas, and the defeat and ignominious end of 
the 'Admiral Graf Spee ' accentuated the uneasiness felt by German naval circles^ for N^ propaganda 
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d etaieltssly K, all the world, Is seen a bUnni- wreck, scuttled by the 
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MAGNIFICENT EFFORT OF BRITAIN’S SHIPTARriS 
Faced with savage snbmanne warfare and air attacks upon our merchant vessels, Britain’s shipyards successfiiM; 
strove to make good the losses incurred The photograph above shows the keel of a new ship at one of the yards , 
within a few weeks the nbs will be rapidly taking shape Below, a cargo vessel, well on the road to compleben, is 
• seen The personnel of the shipyards are well protected from air raids by strong shelters like those m the foreground 







Ellcnnan group to five vessels of 16,840 
tons total In addition their cargo bners 
“City of Pans" and “City of Mar- 
seilles” sufiered damage but reached 
port The latter casualty occurred 
early in 1940 No British passenger 
hners were lost either in November or 
December, evcept the former P t 0 
liner “ Rawalpmdi,” which had been 
converted into an armed merchant 
cruiser 

After three mouths of warfare the 
submarine menace had been reduced to 
a minimum, and only four Bntish cargo 
vessels were destroyed by U-boats 
during December Though their suc- 
cesses were negligible. 
Dodging however, the sub- 

a U-Boat mannes intensified the 

mthlcssness of their 

methods When the “ Uskmouth,” a 
vessel of 2,483 tons, was attacked 
in the Bay of Biscay at the end 
of November she evaded no fewer 

than three torpedoes by skilful and 
prompt use of the helm But she was 
not to escape, for the submarme then 
opened fire at a range of only about 300 
yards When the crew were takmg to 
their boats the U-boat continued to fire, 
using shrapnel Two men were laUed, 
and the boatswain fell into the sea 
when one of his boat’s falls was pierced 
by a shell The radio operator had 
succeeded m getting an S 0 S message 
through to a French warship which was 
then 65 miles away This vessel came 
on the scene at full speed, and by a 
miracle found the boatswain still afloat 
and ahve She threw him a raft and 
went after the submarine, eventually 
tracmg her and dealing with her The 
lifeboat with the remaining 22 men 
was picked up by an Itaban vessel 
Proof was forthcoming m December 
that the German submarmes were 
further infringing the rights of neutrals 
by operating inside temtonsl waters 
of neutral countries, where, of course, 
they were safe from British anti- 
snbmarme craft The Greek steanmr 
“Garoufaha" (4,708 tons) 

Bntish steamers “ Thomas Walton 
and “ Deptford ” (4,460 and 4,034 tons 
respectively) were torpedoed m Norvreg- 
lan temtorial waters dimng Deoeinber 
By the middle of December three 
enemy campaigns against merchant 
shippiDg lifld more or less petered 
submarme attack, mine warfare, and 
ocean raiding by surface vessels AU 
these weapons had been countoed, and 
the German High Command decided to 
call m the use of a much-vaunted 
weapon, the German Air Force Aenal 
attacks on conioyed ships had 
too cost!} and ineffectiie owing to the 
anti-airoraft defence which accompanies 
such convoys, so the enemy gave \ent 


to his wrath upon all and sundry 
unarmed vessels— fishing craft, bght 
vessels and coasters— which pursue their 
peaceful occupations m the North Sea, 
unconvoyed and m spite of the danger 
from mines and submarines 
Durmg the first week of these bombmg 
raids no fewer than 35 vessels of this 
type were attacked, and of these only 
tteo were naval patrol vessels The 
naval aimhanes were unharmed, but 
the German radio annonneed amazing 
successes through the aenal bombing of 
Bntisb “ naval patrol vessds ” In fact. 


German Aenal Attacks on Unarmed 


Shippmg 
December, 1939 


December 17 1939 

Saranity 

Britteh motor ihip 

m b & s 

Paarl 

Trawler 

b&t 

December 18 

New Choice 

Trawler 

b 

Arnold Bennett 

Ttawlar 

b 

Trinity 

Dromio 

Trewler 

b&s 

Trawlar 

b 

Benclalr 

Trewler 

b 

Ellean Wray 

Trewler 

m & b 

Cralgta Laa 

Trewler 

m & b 

Darvlah 

Trewler 

b 

Cempagnut 

Trawlar 

m b & t 

Sheldon 

Trawler 

b 

Ifafaella Cretf 

Trewler 

m b & s 

Tuican Star 

Britlih motor ihlp 

m & b 

Valentino Code 

Itellert tceemer 

b 

City of Kobo 

December 19 

British steimer 
(4 373 tons) 

m & b 

Etruria 

Trawler 

m & b 

Active 

Trewler 

m b & s 

Zealous 

Trawlar 

m b & 1 

Aitrot 

Trawlar 

m & b 

Oeaan Vtaw 

Trawlar 

m & b 

(Uvar Annan 

Trawler 

b&s 

December 21 

Uku 

Oecember Z9 

Estonfen steemer 
(757 tons) 

m b & t 

Adem 

Trewler 

m & b 

m mtchfne tunned 6 bombed s 

sunk 


dunng the entire month eight trawlers 
of 1,722 tons total were sunk by this 
metW, although others sufiered some 
damage and casualties In addition a 
Incky hit caused the sinking of the 
modern motor coaster “ Seremty ” 
(487 tons), and the Estoman vessel 
“Uku” (757 tons), flymg the flag of 
Panama, was sunk by bombing from the 
air In this instance women were 
among the neutral personnel of the 
ship, which was machme-giinned by 
aircraft 

The skipper of the “ Isabella Greig," 
one of the trawlers which was sunk, 
later gave an account of his experiences 
About 10 o'clock one Sunday mormng 
two Heinkel bombers suddenly appeared 
and immediately opened maclunegnn 
fire on the deck of the defenceless 
trawler Between 15 and 20 bombs 
were dropped 1711116 the crew were 
takmg to the boats the aircraft again 
opened fire and wounded two men, ns 
well as nddling the boat with bullets 
and causing her to leak. Bntish anciaft 
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then appeared and drove the raiders 
away, before signalbng to another 
trawler (which also had been attacked) 
to pick up the boat from the “ Isabella 
Greig ” 

The “Rivet Earn” was another 
trawler which had a grneUmg experi- 
ence One mormng she picked np three 
exhausted Danish seamen who had been 
cbnging to a raft since then ship, the 
“ Bogo,” had sunk after striking a mme 
Later that day the “ River Bam ” was 
attacked by an enemy aircraft, which 
dropped a single bomb and then dis- 
appeared The following morning 
another German flying boat paid a visit 
and dropped a single bomb, which also 
missed itt mark , but shortly afterwards 
two enemy aircraft came along and 
succeeded m hitting the trawler The 
crew and the Danish survivors, thirteen 
in all, had taken to the boat and bad 
missed a bomb deliberately aimed at 
them, bnt they were still 60 miles from 
the nearest shippmg lane For 36 hours 
they rowed, the boat so overcrowded 
that the skipper had to remain standing 
at the tiller for the whole time, becjiuse 
there was no room for him to sit down 
After this feat of endniance, in squalls 
of had and wmter ram, they were merci- 
fully picked np by a Swedish ship 

The total BntiA losses for December 
amounted to 39 ships of 106,475 tons 
gross, of which trawlers, under both 
Bed and White Ensigns, accounted for 
17 ships and over 

4,000 tons The figure December 

was an increase on Figures 

that for November, 

and the loss of bfe was nndonbtedly 
heavier, more than 180 merchant 

seamen losing their lives Neutral 

losses showed a shght decrease in 
tonnage, but an alanmng increase in 
the number of vessels stmk Numbers 
increased from 15 ta 41 and tonnage 
decreased from 97,367 to 81,351 tons 
gross The majonty of the neutral ships 
sunk were small vessels of under 3,000 
tons gross — coasters and short sea 
traders The largest mdmdual loss was 
that of the Dutch passenger liner 

“ Tajandoen,” of 8,159 tons Norway 

and Sweden were the heaviest sufierers, 
each flag losmg over 18,000 tons of 
merchant shippmg The sole French 
loss dunng the month which imght be 
attnbuted to enemy action was the 
625 ton trawler “ Dinard ” 

The ship which is sunk attracts the 
attention of the world, hut the hundreds 
of vessels which continue to go about 
their daily business are apt to be over- 
looked. The number of casualties may 
seem large, but it is completely over- 
shadow ed by the number of ships which, 
despite the intensity of the enemy’s 
efiorts, continue to sad over the oceans 
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of the world More than 11,000,000 tons 
of Bntish shipping were constantly 
moving over the world’s trade rout« 
at the end of 1939 Many of the vessels 
which were attacked succeeded m elud- 
mg the enemy A notable example 
occurred m December, 1939, when the 
Blue Star Imer “ Tuscan Star ” (11,449 
tons) was attacked by enemy aircraft 
shortly after leavmg a British port 
live bombs were dropped and machine- 
gun fire swept the decks The second 
radio officer was seriously wounded, but 
no direct hits were scored, and the 
vessel’s anti-aircraft armament forced 
the enemy to retire There is evidence 
of the might of Bntish sea power m the 
statement that up to the end of 1939 
no fewer than 5,911 ships had been 
escorted m convoys, with the loss of 
only 12 vessels, or 0 2 per cent of the 
total tonnage 

By the end of the year 1939, 226 
vessels of all flags, totalling 765,054 
tons, had been sunk as a result of enemy 
action Of tbs total, neutral nations 
together had lost 86 sbps, amounting 
to 250,835 tons The BntiA Merchant 
Navy lost less than double this amount 
—127 sbps of 443,819 tons total The 


rest of the grand total is made up of 
French and Polish losses, wbch brmg 
the combined Allied losses to 140 
vessels, of 514,219 tons To these ton- 
nage losses must be added tbee sbps 
which sank as a result of stnfang British 
mines, the Belgian “ Alex van Opstal ” 
(5,965 tons), the Norwegian “Hoegh 
Transporter” (4,914 tons), and the 
British India finer “Sirdhana,” 7,745 
tons, wbch sank in the Bnti^ mine- 
field at Singapore ' on November 4, 
with the loss of about twenty lives 
To offset the Allied losses there must 
be taken into consideration, first, the 
number of German ships captured by 
the Allied navies and converted to Alhed 
uses— 21 sbps of 102,985 tons , secondly, 
almost the entire Polish merwntile 
marine, amounting to more than 
120,000 tons gross, and, tbrdly, the 
output of Allied shipyards since the 
beginning of the war At that date a 
huge programme of merchant sbp- 
building was in progress, amounting to 
more than 200 ships of about 1,000,000 
tons The sbpyards were worbng at 
full pitch, and more than 100,000 tons 
took the water before the end of 
October The Ministry of Sbpping, 


besides ordering new tonnage on Govern- 
ment account, took adequate steps to 
accelerate the pace of the building pro- 
gramme, and on balance the losses 
suffered by the merchant navies of the 
Allied Powers were negligible 
Bebnd the scenes at the Mimstry of 
Sbpping the work went on of orgamzing 
the Alhed effort wbch was to bear fruit 
m later months Complete control of 
Allied sbppmg was set up, to make 
the best use of the available tonnage 
by thorough co-operation between 
Great Britain, France and Poland Steps 
were taken to charter neutral ton- 
nage to increase the carrying power 
available to the Alhes , and a compre- 
hensive scheme of control for British 
sbpping was worked out Up to 
December 4 , 1939, requisitioning by 
the Government was resorted to only 
for vessels required by the Defence 
Services as auxiliary cruisers, mme- 
sweepers, troopsbps, hospital sbps, 
and so on On that date a limited 
amount of reqmsitioning was carried 
out for commercial purposes, m parti- 
cular for the transport of cereal cargoes 
from North America In the New Year, 
however, the Government decided to 


THE WATCH FROM THE SKIES 

The photograph below was taken by one of the crew of an aircraft of the Coastal Command which, 
having located this neutral vessel mined off the mouth of the Thames, kept vigilant watch while 
the crew were rescued by naval patrols A hfeboat is seen pullmg away from the wreck 
Bntish Oflnal Photograph Crown Oopijnght 


bring the entire Merchant Navy — tramps 
and liners alike, and excepting only 
coasters and short sea traders— under 
direct control by means of wholesale 
requisitioning 



Chapter 48 

THE SEA AFFAIR: NAVAL OPERATIONS 
DURING THE CLOSING WEEKS OF 1939 

Mr Chamberlain’s Review of Four Months' Sea Warfare-Exploits of British 
Submarines— Why the ‘Bremen’ \ias not Torpedoed— Winston Churchill on our 
‘ Best Week ’—Nazi Revenge on Unarmed Shipping Ruthless Aerial Attacks 
on Fishing Craft— Gallantry of British Seamen— Scuttling of the ‘ Columbus' 


A t the beginning of 1940, when 
the war as far as Britain was 
concerned could only be said to 
haie been in full operation at sea, the 
Fnme Minister brieflj reviewed the 
situation He was speaking at the 
Mansion House on January 9, 1940, 
and referred to the position after four 
naonths of war as “ not unsatisfactory ” 
He recalled that the oceans of the world 
had been swept clear of German ships, 
'and that the German fleet (which at the 
beginning of the war was less than one 
quarter of the British) had lost by 
sinking, by capture and by scuttbng 
228,000 tons The rest was either 
bottled up m foreign ports or confined 
to the Baltic 

The attacks on our Fleets, on the 
other hand, whether by U-boat, nime 
or raider, had produced only meagre 
results Subtracting 
One Per Cent from British losses 
Loss by enemy action or 

ordinary marme casual- 
ties the gams by captures, by new ships 
or by transfers from foreign flags, the 
total British loss to date was 122,000 
tons — ^less than 1 per cent of shipping 


under the British flag 

Meantime, the Prune Munster added, 
the inexorable pressure of sea power 
actmg on the enemy was producing 
ever-mcreasmg difficulties for her whole 
economy and for her abihty to carry 
on the war If results were not yet 
strikingly visible, it was certain that 
every effort was bemg made to conceal 
them and that they were very present 
in Ihe mmds of the German leaders 

Before proceedmg to an account ^ 
the happemngs at Sea durmg the last 
three weeks of December, 1939, and 
the early days of the New Tear, one or 
two further figures may be given ot 
the results of the first four months 

Bntish naval losses, it will be recalled, 
moluded the battleship “Boyal Oak _^ 
and the aircraft earner “ 
the destroyers “Duchess, Gipsy, 
and “Blanche,” the submarme Ox- 
ley ” the armed merchant cruiser 
“ Rawalpindi,” nme Admiralty trawlers 
and one dnfter 

The German naial losses were the 
pocket battleship "Admiral Graf Spec 
fthe full story is told in Chapter 45), the 


cruiser “ Leipzig ” and another of the 
“Koln” class, not fewer than forty 
submannes, and seven miscellaneous 
lessels, mmesweepers, patrol ships and 
trawlers 

A naval correspondent of the “ Daily 
Telegraph ” thus worked out the 
percentages The “ Royal Oak ” repre- 
sented a loss of 6 66 per cent of British 
capital ship strength, while the “ Graf 



HER HUSBAND’S MEDAL 

At the first investiture held at Budangbam 
Palace after the outbreak of war, Mrs JoUy 
(above) received the Empire Gallantry Medd 
awarded posthumoudy to her husband, 
Commander R F Jolly, of H M S 
' Mohawk’ (Ulus page 325) 

Photo, Fox 

Spec” deprived Germany of 20 per 
cent The “Courageous” represented 
about 14 per cent of Bntish aircraft- 
earner strength, but Germany pos- 
sessed no completed ships m this cate- 
gory The three British destroyers 
amounted to 1 3 per cent of the total 
number m service, while the “ OHey ” 
was equal to a kttle under 2 per cent of 
the submarme total German cruiser 
losses amounted to 25 per cent of 
the number in service , and, assuming 
that ciery German submarine under 
construction at the outbreak of war 
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had been completed, the enemy’s 
submarme losses were approximately 
40 per cent 

Meantime, the effectiveness of the 
convoy system had been proved beyond 
doubt Early m January, 1940, an 
official commumqu^ recorded that 6,911 
ships (Bntish, AJhed and neutral) had 
been convoyed smee September 7, and 
that the total lost by enemy action 
against convoyed ships was no more 
than twelve This represented 0 2 per 
cent as compared with 0 67 per cent 
for the total losses m convoy m the 
war of 1914r-18 — a lery encouragmg 
companson 

It must be remembered also that 
some of these ships were sunk by mine 
and not by submarme Indeed, the 
chief feature of the war at sea durmg 
this penod was the , slackemng of 
submarine actnity on the part of the 
enemy The grave U-boat losses suf- 
fered by the Germans had evidently led 
them to explore new avenues of de- 
struction, cbef among them bemg the 
bombmg and machine-gunmng of mer- 
chant vessels and unarmed fishing craft 
The danger of the magnetic mme had 
been to some extent countered by the 
mtensi\e work of the mmesweepmg 
flotillas, by the employment of balloon 
banages, and by the “ seonnty patrols ” 
of the RAF, wbch sought to arrest 
German mmelaymg activities by pre- 
ventmg seaplanes from settmg out on 
such errands 

The closing weeks of the year were 
also memorable for some fine offensive 
work on the part of the British sub- 
marme service, which, observmg mter- 
national law and refiram- 
mg from smkmg the Briti^ 
mammoth “ Bremen,” Submarine 
earned great credit by ^ 
its attacks on German ships of war The 
exploits of the submannes “ Salmon ” 
and “ Ursula ” were extremely hearten- 
ing, resulting ns they did m the 
sinking of a German ermser and 
submarme, and the torpedomg of two 
other cruisers 

The escape of the 51,731 -ton 
“ Bremen,” the biggest ship sailmg under 
the Nazi flag, was hailed intli great 
enthusiasm in Germany She had Inst 
been heard of sheltering m the Russian 





NAZI VESSEL THAT RAN THE GAUNTLET 
The crack North German Ua;d hner ‘ Bremen ' left New York on August 30, 1039, and after 
a nerve-racking voyage reached Murmansk safely on September 6 Left, the crew are seen 
repainting the ' Bremen ' a dull grey, during the tnp ^gbt, some of the crew on amval m 
Berlin. In the centre Is Captain Ahrens, the skipper (See also lUus page 384 ) 
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Arctic port of Murmansk, and she 
reached a German harbour (probably 
Bremerhaven) on December 12 
When the news of her escape was 
first announced (on December 13), some 
surprise was expressed that 
she had not been torpedoed 
or captured by the British 
submanne But the reasons 
for this were clear Her 
escape was not due, as the 
Germans claimed, to special 
measures taken to ensure 
the ship’s arrival, or to the 
employment of aeroplanes 
which compelled the British 
submarine to submerge 
In the first place, the 
liner had a speed of 30 
knots, whereas that of the 
ordinary submarine seldom 
exceeds 16 knots on the 
surface The latter’s arma- 
ment (usually of one gun) 
would scarcely have been 
sufficient to have arrested 
the far speedier ship Sup- 
posing that the " Bremen ” 
had submitted to capture, 
the British captain could 
not have provided a prize 
crew large enough to brmg 
her mto a Bntish port In 
fact — short of lettmg this 
great prize go scatheless— 
there was only one course 
open to the British 


commander, and that was to torpedo 
the “ Bremen ” without warmng 
This IS with httle doubt what the 
Germans themselves would have done 
had they had the " Queen Maiy ” or 


the “ Normandie ” at their mercy But 
such a course was impossible to an officer 
of the British Navy, and, moreoier, the 
Alhes were fighting to maintam stan- 
dards of humamty and decency which, 
qmte apait from the prescriptions of 
international law, forbade the smbng 
of an unarmed vessel m such circum- 
stances International agreements pre- 
viously signed by Germany, but cynically 
repudiated by her, laid 
down that no unarmed 
merchant vessel should be 
sunk without adequate 
provision bemg made for 
the safety of the crew, a 
provision vhich the British 
submanne obviously could 
not make 

The submarine m question 
was H M S "Salmon” 
(Lieut -Commander B 0 
B Bickford) Details of 
the encounter were made 
pubhc by the Admiralty on 
December 18 She was on 
her ordinary patrol duty 111 
the North Sea Events, 
said the Admiralty com- 
mumqud, moved rapidly 
from the beginning The 
submarine had not long been 
m her patrol area before 
she sighted a big type of 
U-boat The latter was 
steaming fast on the surface 
" with all the self-assurance 
of a newly-painted vessel 
outward bound in search 
of Iron Crosses ” The Bnt- 
ish submanne, manoeuv- 
nng to the attack, fired her 



HELIGOLAND BIGHT 

The map above shows the Hchgolsnd Bight, the area over which 
RA.F aircraft maintained constant secuntjr patrols, and the scene 
of the exploits of the submannes ' Salmon ’ and Ursula 
related in this chapter To the north, near the Danish frontier, can 
be seen the island of Sylt, a Nazi seaplane base 
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SUBMARINE HEROES HONOURED BY THE KING 
Two British submannes were pcomlneot in the news during the closing weeks of 
1939 the Ursula, seen above amving home alter a daring raid on German 
warships m the mouth of the R. Elbe, during which she sank an enemy cruiser, 
and the ‘ Salmon ' (below), which torpedoed two German cruisers Left, is 
Commander G C PhiUips of the ‘ Ursula ’ and right. Commander E Bickford 
of the Salman, both of whom received the DSO from the Kings hands at 
Buckingham Palace Some other members of the submarines’ crews who were 
decorated are seen at the foot of the page. 
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torpedoes a few minutes later A shat- 
tering explosion followed “ Through 
hiB periscope,” the report added, “ the 
commander of the British submarine 
saw a blinding flash This was followed 
by a deafening explosion, and the 
wreckage was thrown at least 200 feet 
in the air ’’ 

The routine patrol of " Salmon ” 
proceeded on its normal course for the 
next few days, till one morning her 
hydrophones picked up the sound of the 





engines of a large ship An investiga- 
tion at periscope depth revealed this to 
be the giant “ Bremen ” Had Lieut - 
Commander Bickford decided to fire 
his torpedoes at her he could not 
possibly have missed her Even when 
German aircraft appeared above him 
he could still, as he dived, have fired 
SIX torpedoes into the liner But, in 
the terse words of the Admiralty 
account, “ he did not so decide " He 
had signalled the “ Bremen ” to stop 
instantly, but to this signal the liner 
had paid no notice He had ordered his 
gun to be loaded to fire over her bows, 
but this second warning was never given, 
and before the shot could be fired, hostile 
aeroplanes forced him to dive Even 
now he could have sunk the ship with his 
torpedoes, but — “ he did not so decide ” 


These deadly missiles were reserved for 
legitimate prey— enemy war vessels 
The “ Bremen ” steamed on to her 
wartime sanctuary , the “ Salmon ” for 
her part continued the routine patrol 
A day passed and the submarine, 
cruising submerged sighted German 
battleships the two battle -cruisers 
“Schamhorst” and “Gneisenau,” and 
one of the pocket battleships with 
three ermsers m company The Bntish 
commander at first thought that he 
could do no more than report the 
fac|s that the enemy was at sea, 
giving his strength, position, and 
course, for the German ships were 
steering so that they would pass a long 
way from the “ Salmon ” Of the three 
cruisers one had been identified as the 
“Leipzig,” the other two as the new 


LAST OF A NAZI LUXURV LINER 

Adhenng to thar poker scuttle rather than surrender the Naiis sacrificed the 32,ooo-ton 
North German Lloyd liner * Columbus ’ on December 19, 1939 On the left sailors are hastily 
leaving the burmng ship, while below two of the vessel’s lifeboats are seen pullmg away from 
Ihe doomed liner W9 survivors were picked up by the U S S ‘ Tuscaloosa ' 
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VESSELS THAT SELDOM VENTURED OUT 
Faced mth the unimpaited nught ot the Allied navies, It was seldom that units of the Cemian 
fl«<t left the sanctuary of their bases Above, German destroyers are seen on one of the few 
occasions when they left thur base, only to slip back again when they found there was no escape. 


eight-inch-gun ships “ Hipper ” and 
"Bliicher” 

At the moment of sighting they 
seemed too distant to be easy prey to 
the British submanne, but they sud- 
denly altered course and passed within 
torpedo range The commander could 
have fired all sis torpedoes at one ship 
and hnvo made certain of sinkmg her , 
instead of this he fired them on slightly 
different courses, hoping thereby to do 
more widespread damage 

The “Salmon’s” first torpedo hit 
the “ Leipzig ” Two more terrific es- 
plosions proved that two more torpedoes 
hod bt another cruiser 
Epic of Tbs was one of the 
the ‘Salmon’ “Blaoher” class, bnt 
wbch it was could not 
at the time be decided, for the 
“ Salmon ” was now being homed and 
had to dive deep to avoid destruction 
She steered a zigzag course at depth , 
for two hours she was hunted and 
depth-charged, bnt was never seriously 
damaged 

Indeed, with superb impudence she 
returned that night to the scene of her 
bn and found it an unpleasant place 
in wbch to manoeuvre, for four square 
miles were tbckly coated with fuel oil 
After ventilatmg with some clean air, 
she dived again and made her way to 
her home port No oqe was more sur- 
prised than her commander and her crew 
when they were greeted by the sirens 


of the ships present Lt -Commander 
Bickford is reported to have said “ I 
hope that every Bntish submarme will 
have the same luck as we did ” 

Little more than a week afterwards 
royal reoogmtion was given to the 
gallant officers and crew of H M. 
Submarme “ Salmon ” Lt -Commander 
Bickford was promoted Commander and 
awarded the D S 0 . tbee of bs officers 
were awarded the Distingmshed Service 
Cross, and eight other members of the 
crew received the Distmgnished Service 
Medal, with vanons promotions 
To make tbs narrative of naval ac- 
tivity complete we must refer here to the 
magnificent victory of the Biver Plate 
on December 13, 1939, when the German 
pocket battlesbp “ Admiral Graf Spee ” 
was engaged by tbee British hght 
cruisers ("Achilles,” "Ajax" and 
“ Exeter ”) and, after a fierce battle, was 
forced to take refuge m Montevideo 
harbour She emerged on December 17, 
bnt only to scuttle herself m the fair- 
way Her commander, Captam Langs- 
dorff, took bs life a few days after 
The M story is given m Chapter 45 
On December 18 the Admiralty stated 
that H M Submarine “ Ursula,” one of 
the tbee smallest submarines m the 
Service, had sunk a German cruiser of 
fi09 


the “ Kob " class at the month of the 
Elbe The “ Ursula " had a displace- 
ment of 540 tons, compared with that 
of 1,500 tons for an ocean-going 
submanne She had penetrated the 
dangerous waters of the Hehgoland 
Bight, she had nsked the mme- 
fields and the ever-vigilant enemy 
patrol service, and had succeeded in 
Bmbng a enuser, wbch must 
have been either the “Kob,” the 
“ Komgsberg " or the “ Karlsruhe,” 
three ships of 6,000 tons completed in 
1920 They had a speed of 32 knots, 
were armed with mne 5 9-in guns and 
some smaller guns, had twelve 21-in 
torpedo tubes, and earned aircraft 
As was said by a distinguished naval 
authonfy at the time {“ The Times,” 
December 19, 1939) 

' To penetrate right into the Heligoland 
Bight to the mouth of the Elbe where 
German antl-submanne craft prcsnmablv 
teem to penetrate a destroyer screen and 
torpedo the ship it protects and finally to 
elude the mentablo counter attacks in the 
shallow wafers of the Bight, are remarkablo 
achievements not surpassed even bv an 
earlier generation of submanno offleora in 
the Dardanelles and the Sea of Marmara In 
1016 The standard Is well malntamcd ” 

As far as British suhmannes were 
concerned it was “ the best week," said 
Mr Winston Churchilh “I can e\er 



lemembet m this or the last war” 
Broadcasting on December 19, 1939, 
the Bust Lord pointed out what a 
senous disadvantage British sub- 
marmes were at in the few targets which 
were ofEered to them for attack As 
they were not allowed, by the customs 
of the sea or the conventions to which 
Great Britain had subscribed, to sink 
merchant ships without warmng or 
without providing for the safety of their 
crews, or to wage war on neutral vessels 
or attack humble fishing boats, their 
work for the most part lay amongst 
the minefields and in the strongly 
defended waters of the Heligoland Bight 
“ The German warships,” said the First 
Lord, “ hardly ever vantaia out of port, 
and then only for furtive dashes ” 

He referred to the very dashing 
exploit of the “ Ursula " m sinking 
a cruiser surrounded as the latter 
was hy six destroyers, 

‘ Ursula’s ’ which took place in 
Exploit the same week that 
almost on the other side 
of the globe the pocket battleship 
“ Graf Spec ” had met her inglonous 
end And then with withenng contempt 
he reminded his listeners 

" Tbo Nazi Navy and Air Force are venting 
bhcir wrath for these many blows by 
redoubling their efforts to smk fishing 
amaclkS and drown the fishermen In the 
North Sea." 

Indeed, the story of the war at sea 
during the last weeks of 1939— apart 
from the outstanding naval actions 
which have been desonbed above — ^is 
one of the senseles^ and obstinate 
cruelty of an enemy who bombed 
and machine-gunned defenceless fishing 
smacks On one day alone (December 
17) aenal bombing attacks were made on 
fourteen merchant and fishing vessels 
in the North Sea, and in most cases the 
men on the decks were machine-gunned 
Eleven of these vessels were fishing 
trawlers and four of them were sunk 
The shpper of one, the “ Craigie 
Lea," thus described his experiences 

' I never thought that white men would 
do what those Germans did to us They 
gave us no warning before they started to 
bomb and machine-gun us They circled 
round us repeatedly and sprayed the vessel 
with bullets Tbe crew were on deck when 
they made the first attack, and I told my 
men to take cover iQimcdiately We had on 
amazing escape ” 

But not all were so fortunate In the 
trawler “ Pearl ” three men were hit 
(one senously, with seven bullet wounds) 
Not content with bombing and sinking 
the Granton trawler “ Isabella Greig,’ 
the Nazi ’planes again swooped down as 
the crew were being rescued by another 
fishing vessel and machine-gunned 
them This was no isolated instance of 
the kind of treatment these luckless 


fishermen might expect As the crew of 
the “ Eileen Wray " made efforts to 
lower the lifeboats the attacking air- 
craft swooped again and again, and the 
men had to leap for cover nd fewer than 
sixteen times Happily m this case 
the bombers were bad marksmen and 
the ship was not hit , but to avoid the 
attentions of the machine-gunners, the 
captain said the crew “ were jumping in 
and out of cover hke jacks-in-the-box ’’ 

All signals from the trawlers appeahng 
to the aeroplanes to allow the boats to 
get away were disregarded, the only 
reply being more bursts of machine- 
gun fire and more bombs In their 
official announcement of this dastardly 
day’s work the Germans talked proudly 
of their successful attacks on British 
coastguard vessels and patrol boats 

Another story of German piracy was 
giv'en by eight survivors of the Royal 
lilail liner “Navasota,” torpedoed on 
December 5 in the Bay of Biscay They 
desenbed the outrage as “ mass murder,” 
for the ship was sunk in a raging gale 
when there was no hope whatever of 
launching the hfeboats All the crew 
could do was to hurl themselves mto 
the sea, chng to the floatmg meckage 
and hope for rescue Succour came from 
a Clan steamer, which braved possible 
attack from a submanne still operatmg 
in the neighbourhood One ” Navasota” 
survivor had been torpedoed twice m 
seven days, but all said that they were 
prepared and eager for further service 
The captain was last seen rumung up the 
ensign to the masthead 

From such murky stones of cruel and 
shameful sea warfare by the enemy 
it 18 a relief to turn to one or two 
accounts of conspicuous gallantry and 
resource on the part of British officers 
and men. It will be recalled that during 
tbe Nazi raid on the Firth of Forth on 
October 16 one of the ships attacked 
was the " Mohawk,” her captain, 
Lt -Commander Jolly, being one of the 
many casualties He was mortally 
wounded in the stomach, but refused to 
leave the bndge or allow himself to be 
attended to he continued to direct 
the “ Mohawk ” for a 35-mile passage 
home, which lasted 1 hour and 20 
minutes His voice was too weak for 
his orders to be heard, but these were 
repeated by his wounded navigating 
officer He was repeatedly urged to go 
down to receive medical attention, but 
he refused, saying " Leave me — go 
and look after the others” Having 
brought his ship into port, Lt -Com- 
mander Jolly rang off the mam engines 
and immediately collapsed He died 
within five hours 

Another thnlhng story of the sea was 
revealed in the attempt of the captain 


of the London tanker " San Alberto ” 
(7,397 tons) to brmg half his ship back 
to port The tanker was attacked with- 
out warning by a German sabmarine 
on December 9, 1939 The torpedo ex- 
plosion cut her m half, and the forepart 
twisted and sank immediately Captain 
and crew took to the boats, but later 
the captain decided that the after part 
was not hkely to sink, so they returned 
to what was left of the ship The 
engines were started and kept going 
“ slow astern ” Even so, every time the 
vessel came head to sea great strips of 
plating were torn away, and the 
magnificent attempt to take her home 
had to be abandoned All through that 
tnght and the next day the captain 
waited Seas were so heavy that the 
attempts of a Belgian tanker, the 
“ Alexandra Andrs,” to take off the 
crew failed, and it was not till the 
following morning that a British de- 
stroyer effected the rescue By this 
time the remnant of the “ San Alberto ” 
was smhng by the stern 

The fine work of the R A F Coastal 
Command and the Fleet Air Aim con- 
fanned to have its effect day by day, 
both in normal patrol work and m 
directing the rescue of 
U-boat victims There Rescue 

18 a story of how by Air 

SIX survivors of the 
Swedish Steamer "Listor ” were floating 
on a ready-made raft when they 
were spotted by a British aeroplane 
making for a distant and urgent 
military objective This aircraft made 
the necessary signals to shipping, but 
before help could arrive a heavy gale 
had sprung up, driving the raft fast to 
leeward Another aeroplane was now 
on the scene, and wirelessed to a 
destroyer more than 100 miles away the 
position in which she had found the 
raft When the destroyer got to withm 
35 miles of the scene, the aircraft inter- 
cepted her and by firing flares gave the 
position of the raft All six men were 
rescued 

During the month of December the 
Germans continued their pohey of 
scuttling their merchant ships rather 
than submitting to surrender The most 
important of these sacrifices was the 
32,000-ton North German Lloyd Imcr 
“Columbus,” sunk 300 mile-s N of 
Cape Henry, Virginia, on December 19 
Her captain was aware that two British 
destroyers were waitmg for the liner 
outside the neutral zone 

The Nazis also continued to claim 
non-existent victories, such, for instance, 
as the sinking of a battleship of tbe 
‘ Qneen Elizabeth ” class This ship 
was able to reach harbour for repairs 
with comparatively few casualties 
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AFTER FOUR MONTHS OF WAR: THE POSITION 
AT THE END OF 1939 

Strain^e Warfare on the W'esiern Front— kiemified Aerial Acmily 0\er the 
Sea Epic Sw/??/f w Finland Magnificent Counler-timists Against the 
Iniadcrs—i\'a:i Threats to the W'estern Neutrals— Fury Against Britain— 

Girinan Interests in the Baltic— Riddle of the Balkan Peninsula 


A s flic >cir which lli^ton ffill cicr 
a«ooiiitc with the opcniiii: of the 
Second Great War drew tpLediij 
to Its rloac, the iiitions iniolacd in 
the atrujiRle, and the neutral powen 
thiaeriiij! uncomfortohK on its rerce 
nened thcm«eltcs for the time of trial 
and testing that the new jear must 
incritabl} hrtng 

It was a strange war to which 1939 
bade its adieu Still on the Ileatem 
Front the armiea of the principal 
combatants frowned at each other from 
their fortified walls Occaaionallj there 
was the crack of a rifle, the blast of a 
gun, but along most of the two hundred- 
mile front, for the greater part of each 
and cicty dat and night, there was 
nothing to break the silence British 
and French, sepanted from the Nasis 
bj a few hundred yards of a No-man's* 
land in which 'asl ctpanscs of barbed 
ware sprawled across the untilled fields, 
watched and waited for the move that 


the other might make— the moac which 
should unloose all the caged and 
inuzrled dogs of war But as yet 
there was no more of menace 
On the sea and m the air, howerct, 
and on land m Finland, war raged 
and flamed Thoughts of approaching 
Christmas were pushed into the back- 
ground by the glonons news that came 
from the South Atlantic, news which 
told of three Bntish cruisers who, 
throughout a long summer day, chased 
and harried one of Germany's sannted 
pocket battleships and at dusk dro\e 
her into the shelter of a neutral port 
The battle of the River Plate, the 
defeat and ignominious end of the 
"Admiral Graf Spec," captured the 
attention of the world, and there was 


not a neutral who did not join in the 
tribute of admiration for the victors’ 
gallantry, dash, magnificent gunnery 
and superb seamanship Only m 
Germany was there never a whisper 
of generous appreciation— only flimsy 
fabrications, discarded almost as soon 
as they were uttered, snarls of hate and 
sainge rage Less than forty-eight 
hours after the “Graf Spec” had 
become a burning wreck, a nuisance 
debberately planted m the highway of 
a neutral roadstead, Germany's crack 
liner “Columbus" was scuttled o2 
the coast of Carohna by her captain's 
order, to avoid capture by a fcitish 
warship 

By way of revenge for these disasters, 
the Nazis develop^ to a farther pitch 


HRST SESSION OF SUPREME WAR COUNCIL 

Soon alter the outbreak of war the Allied Supreme War Council held its first meebng m 
a Sussex town The photograph shows r General Gamelin, 2, Lord Chatfield, 3 Lord 
Halifax, 4 Mr Nenlle Ctuunberlam, s, M Corbm, 6 M Edouard Pala6er 
Pholo Topical Pnsf 
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of intensity that new experiment in 
fnghtfulness which involved the bomb- 
ing and maohme-gunnmg of defence- 
less coastal vessels, principally small 
merchant ships and fishing craft 
Prom December 18 onwards hardly a 
day passed but saw a number of these 
attacks, carried out by the most modem 
warplanes, on httle vessels which, for 
the most part, possessed not a single 
gun wherewith to put up even the 
slightest attempt at resistance Never 
was the tme spirit of Nazism displayed 
in such homd clearness as now never, 
too, did the simple fisherfolk and 
trawlermen of our coastal towns show 
to better advantage than when they 
refused to be daunted by the murder- 
attacks from the air, but put out to 
sea in then httle craft with that same 
dogged courage which has made them 
known throughout the world 


PROBLEMS THAT FACED THE ALLIES 

From its earliest stages the future derelopment of the war proved entirely unpredictable, even to 
naval and military eiiperts The sketch-map above shows the five maj or problems with which the 
Allies were faced at the beginning of 1940 To none of them could any positive answer be given 
Fnm “The New Tori Tmet“ 


In Finland at the year-end the tide 
of war was still flowing with the 
defenders Contrary to the prognostica- 
tions of most of the experts, the Finns 
-Respite then numerical weakness 
and other disadvantages— withstood the 
onslaught of the Red Army, and time 
and again drove back the Soviet legions 
with heavy loss 

When at the beginning of December 
the Russians had invaded Finland on 
eight fronts (as descnbed in Chapter 41) 
they were able to make some territorial 
gams, more particularly in the north, 
m the Petsamo sector, and in the 
central zone, where it seemed possible 
that in a diort time the “ waisthne ” 


of Finland would be severed and her 
commnmcations cut with the outer 
world from whom assistance might be 
expected and was, in fact, promised 
Finland’s sympathizers were en- 
heartened by the results of the stem 
battles waged durmg December, for 
the present, at least, the Finns held the 
enemy in check, and soon there came 
the news of victories all along the line 
December 21 was Stahn’s birthday, and 
the day was chosen by the commissars 
of the Kremhn as one to be marked 
by a great and glorious victory of the 
Red Army over thh Finns In the result, 
however, it was the Finns who achieved 
the triumph — and a splendid triumph 







it was North of Lake Ladoga, near 
Tolvajarn and Aglajarvi, the battle 
ended in the complete root of the 
m^ader3, whose leading division was 
wiped out as a military force Even 
in the far north, where the Eussians 
could draw on their base at Murmansk, 
the Finns pushed them back on Pet- 
samo Already the Russian casualties 
m 0 month of war, against a foe far, far 
inferior in numbers and eqmpment, 
were supposed to be in the neighbour- 
hood of 100,000 men, and the tracks 
through the forest which was the battle- 
field were littered with abandoned 
lorries and incapacitated tanks Through 
the ‘Christmas period the Finns con- 
tinued their magnificent counter thrust 
against the Russian invaders, and so 
successful were they that in some dis 
tnets the war was earned oier the 
frontier mto enemy temtory The 
Finnish war is, however, the subject 
of other Chapters, hero we arc con- 
cerned with it only as a detail, and a 
highly interesting and important detail, 
in OUT mind’s eye picture of the world of 
war as 1939 slipped from the calendar 
To complete this picture we must 
molude m our survey not only the 
countnes mvohcd in war, declared or 
undeclared, but all the states situated 
on the fringe of the struggle In 
modem war it is becoming almost true 


to say that there are no neutrals , cer- 
tamly all the neutral states of Europe, 
from Scandmavia to the Low Countnes, 
from Switzerland to the Balkans, found 
themselves m an exceedmgly uncom- 
fortable and oft-times dangerous situa- 
tion Particularly did their position 
become more precarious and threatened 
as the immobihzation of the armies of 
the pnncipal belbgerents on the Western 
Front became more certam and seem- 
mgly ever more permanent So im- 
mensely strong were the nval “ walls 
of Maginot and Sieg&ied that it seemed 
unlikely that either Germany or the 
Alhes would venture on a frontal attack, 
and it became mcreasmgly temptmg to 
speculate where the battlefield of the 
morrow would be found 
At the turn of the year it was widely 
believed that Germany was contem- 
plating a violation of the 
luw neutrahty o^ Holland 
CoimMes ^ Belgium-either or 
Soth-mth a view to 

takmgthe defenders of theMagmotLine 

m the rear The propo^ might be 
found a temptmg one by Hitler, for an 
mvasion of the Low Countnes would ^ 
instsuch a spectacularly diamatm stroke 
Lhehadshowahimselftolove TheGer- 
man Hi^ Command, however, almost 
certainly found the scheme httle to their 
taste, if only because it mvolvcd a 


wmter campaign True, if successful, a 
sudden onslaught on the Low Countnes— 
a “Blitzkri^” such as had been launched 
m Poland a few months before — might 
bring with it gams of the most solid and 
valuable descnption, of which aero- 
dromesand submarine baseson theDutch 
coast, greatly facilitatmg the war against 
Bntain, would be amongst the &mt 
But on the other side might be advanced 
not only such intangibles as the effect 
on world opimon, more particularly on 
Amencan opimon (for the Dutch s^m 
IS still most marked m the social pattern 
of the USA, and President Roose- 
velt himself 13 of Dutch descent) , there 
was the fact that the Dutch army of 
some 250,000, not counting reserves, 
might be expected to put up a most 
spinted and prolonged resistance m a 
ferram peculiarly ill-smted for the 
movements of mechanized troops Some 
part of eastern Holland would be over- 
run, no doubt, in the first few hours or 
m a day or two at most, but then the 
invaders would be confronted by the 
Water Lme, a vast and formidable 
system of canals and nvers and low- 
Ipng country which by openmg the 
sluices and flood gates could be con- 
verted into a strong harrier In 
November Holland was definitely 


threatened, and it is probable that 
the invasion was averted or post- 
poned at the eleventh hour as a result 
of the resolute attitude taken up by the 
Government of Queen 
Wilhelmma — an atti- Danger 

tude greatly strength- Averted 

ened by the support and 
encouragement that were forthcoming 
m no uncertain measure from Belgium 
Kmg Leopold and his ministers let it 
be Imown that Belgium would fight not 
only if her own temtory were attacked 
but if that of her sister state were 
violated, and about the same tune the 
little country’s readmess to face the 
ordeal of war was stressed most openly 
In an interview a few days after 
Christmas Senator Paul Crockaert, 
President of the Commission of National 
Defence of the Belgian Senate and a 
former Munster of Defence, pomted out 
that never before m her history had 
Belgium possessed so large an army, 
for not oMy had she mobilized 650,000 
tramed men, provided with the best 
and most modern of armaments, but 
she had m reserve several hundred 
thousand more For the country’s 
defence, he went on, Belgium could 
not only rely unphcitly on the Dutch, 
but she had three successive hnes, in 



FRENCH VETERANS REVIEWED BY POLISH GENERAL 
Wben the new PoUeh GoTcmment was constituted m Fiance after the conquest of Poland hj 
Germany and Russia, it installed itself at Angela Here General SJrorski, the Polish Premier 
and Commander of Qie Poluh Army, is saluting the colours of French veterans of 1914-18 

FhdU), Ktystonr 
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CHRISTMAS PRESENT FOR THE FUEHRER 
Dunng his visit to the Siegfned Line at Chnstmas, 1939, Hitler, ‘the eagle who swooped on 
Czechoslovakia and Poland ’ to defend his frontiers from ‘ the enemy ’ (to quote the Nazi 
press), received this hand-carved wooden eagle. 

Photo, International Oraphte Press 


which water and other natural defences, 
such as the mountains of the Ardennes, 
were skilfully combmed with the great 
fortresses of Li4ge, Namur, and Ant- 
werp “ If we are attacked we shall 
put up a fierce resistance,” he said, 
“ foot by foot, and this resistance will 
have more than one surprise in store 
for the aggressor ” 

Time and again in those weeks of 
waiting and suspense Belgium was 
joined with Holland as the target of the 
Nazis’ threats and objurgations, but 
never for a moment did the httle 
countries lose their sang-froid in what 
was fittingly styled the “ war of nerves ” 
Even Luxemburg, the tiny principabty 
of 999 square miles to 

with Calm managed to maintain ner 
equanimity, although 
her position in an angle formed by the 
Magmot Line and the German Westwall 
exposed her to all the chances and trials 
of a sudden invasion 

No doubt in their decision to hold 
their hand — for the time being at least — 
the Nazi war lords had regard to the 
defences, actual and possible, of their 
mtended victims , .but it may be sus- 
pected that their plans were also affected 
by the realization that south-west 
of the Belgian frontier was encamped 
the British Expeditionary Eorcc, which 


at the begmnmg of this war, as of the 
last, might hope to play a decisive part 

On the one hand, then, by invading 
the Low Countries the Nazis would be 
able to point a 'pistol at the head of 
Britain, to use the phrase coined to 
smt the circumstances of an earher age , 
but against this advantage, great as it 
nught appear to be, should be ranged 
an addition to Germany’s foes of a 
milbon well-armed and well-tramcd 
men, fighting on their own soil m defence 
of their own homes and liberties Agam, 
though, in the event of air war developing 
m real earnest, London and the ports of 
BritaiU would be within easy reach of 
German bombers based on Walcheren, 
at the same time an aerial corridor 
would be opened up to Britain’s raiders 
as they headed their ’planes for the vital 
industrial areas of the Beich and the 
Ehineland Apprehensive, perhaps, of 
the dangers mherent in thus exposing 
their own most important flank whilst 
endeavourmg to turn that of the enemy, 
the German High Command did not give' 
the order to march to the armies which 
for weeks and months past had lacked 
their heels m the western provinces of 
the Eeich 

Yet if Holland or Belgium was not 
mvaded, it was difficult to see where 
and how the Germans could come to real 
grips with that country which by now 
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was widely advertised and generally 
recogmzed as the Eeich’s most danger- 
ous foe— Britain True, war was pro- 
ceeding bnskly enough at sea, but 
even to the most bejnused member of 
Hitler’s associates it can hardly have 
seemed probable or possible that the 
hit-and-run raids on 
the British coasts and 
islands and the savage En|4™d ’ 
attacks on merchant 
ships and fishing trawlers could bring 
the struggle to a spee^ and successful 
conclusion Britain and Erance held 
command of the seas in this war to 
an even greater degree than in the last, 
and sooner or later the inexorable 
hold of the blockade on Germany’s 
'imports and exports, and, through them, 
on the economic and social life of all 
her people, must drag down the Ecich 
of Hitler, just as, a quarter of a century 
before, it brought destruction to the 
proud fabnc of Imperial Germany 
In this stage of the war Hitler was 
left with the initiative, and the Allies 
seemed content to let it rest in his hands 
The war of nerves went on, andtherewere 
obvious attempts— -c j , by troop con- 
centrations along the frontiers — ^to hood- 
wink Erench and British statesmen as to 
Nazi plans Also Hitler contmued to pour 
out invective Not many a day passed 
without his attacking England and the 
English In his New Year message to 



FRENCH AID FOR FINLAND 

Taken in Stockholm, this photograph shows 
two women volunteer ambulance dnveis 
with one of the motor ambulances sent to 
Finland by the Section Sanitaire Automobile 
of the French Red Cross 
Photo, Courtes}/ of the FreneJi Embasstf 
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DESERTED VILLAGES OF FRANCE IN 
THE WAR ZONE 

From the vei7 begmmng of the war the French towns and 
milages situated near the German frontier were evacuated b; 
the amhan inhabitants. Our photographs show top l^f^ 
soldiers rounding up cattle and sheep m an abandoned village of 
Lorrame , above, a bamcaded street m an evacuated town , 
left, French sentries exaimmng evacuees identify papers below, 
a deserted milage m the advanced zone. 

Photos Courtssy of French Embassy Keystone 
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the German people, for instance, he 
fulminated that “Germany and the 
whole of Europe must be freed from the 
usurpation and perpetual menace which 
has its ongin m past and present 
England The warmongers and the 
war declarers must this time have the 
weapons once and for all knocked out 
of their hands”— and his henchmen 
needed no encouragement to take their 
master’s cue Thus Field - Marshal 


Goermg, m his message at the opemng 
of a year which might be fateful 
for Germany and the Nazi Reich, de- 
clared that, “Now the concentrated 
power of the Reich is turned against 
the enemy in the West, against the 
enemy whose brutal mil to destruction 
has forced this war upon us ” England 
was the ehemy But how to pumsh 
her for darmg to set herself athwart 
the path of Germany’s march to Euro- 
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ART FOR DIFFERENT ENDS 

In these photographs ot forts of the Siegifned Line (above) and of the Meginot Line (below) we 
see art put to two different uses The tTpically heavy German bas-relief has a propaganda appeal 
to the Nazi soldier The apparently crude French paintings of trees and forts are for camounage, 
so that from the air the fort merges into the trees m the background 
Photos, ENA Planet News > 


pean hegemony* How to take ven- 
geance on her for her perversity m 
standmg by her word given to Poland, 
when it should have been so obvious 
that the war was over so far as Poland 
was concerned * 

Loobng round the frontiers of Greater 
Germany the Fuehrer searched hungrily 
for a possible opemng through which he 
might dispatch his armies 
mth their superabundant Swiss 
wealth of offensive stand Firm 
machinery. On the west 
there was still one other neutral 
country which might provide a door- 
way mto the hinterland of the 
Magmot Lme, but Smtzerland had 
put her defences on a war footing and 
was keepmg under arms a force of 
650,000 men It was stated that the 
German High Command had prepared 
plans for an mvasion of Switzerland 
which would brmg their armies mthin 
reach of central BVance One plan was 
beheved to mvolve a march through the 
heart of the little repubhe, followmg the 
hue of the great lakes to Geneva, whence 
the invaders might strike north to Lyons 
or south to Marseilles , another, to con- 
sist m takmg the northern route and 
entenng France by crossing the Jura and 
so making an advance on Belfort Teta 
third and less ambitions proposal took 
the shape of a violation of Smss territory 
—so small a violation that to German 
eyes it might not be expected to count 
as snch at all— just north of Basle, where 
the frontiers of Switzerland, France and 
Germany meet But, so it was said, 
Nazi strategists calculated that forty 
days would be required to force the 
passage through Switzerlann if the Swiss 
put up a determmed resistance, and a 
supenonty of five to one at least would 
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have to be aasured And meanwhile 
the French would not remain passi\e 
behind their wall When and if the 
German divisions crossed the Jnra mto 
France, they would be confronted by a 
great host who would have all the 
advantages of a strong natural defensive 
situation But all these schemes wore 
conjectural 

There remained the outposts of 
Europe— the opposite pemnsulas of 
Scan^navia and the Balkans As for 
the first, the advantages that would 
accrue to Germany if 
Other jjgj troops overran 
Lamds Denmark and southern 
Sweden might be con- 
siderable, but, os in the case of the 
Low Countnes, they would be heavily 
ofiset Denmark, despite her friendly 
feelings towards Britain, was at the 
same time sending Germany quantities 
of foodstufis, whose supply might well 
be jeopardized if the little land were 
devastated by war Denmark, of course, 
a as in no position to resist German 
demands, and— bke her neighbour 
Norway— had built up a social 
fnbnc on the assumption that her 
neutrahty would be respected by 
powerful neighbours Her budgets had 
allowed for little more than token 
Services for defence She had her island 
colony of Greenland, with the Faroes 
m the North Atlantic Then there was 
Iceland, under the same long but 
enjoying independence 

The position of Norway was somewhat 
<tiffAr ant, Its capture wouTd necessitate 
the use of Denmark as a jumpmg-ofi 
ground, and though its army was small 
a fierce resistance might be expected 
There was a navy of some strength 
to be reckoned mth, and a well 
organized coastal defence system at 
important pomts By the mam- 
tenance of peaeeful relations Germany 
had a good deal to gain m the way of 
trade in essential products and raw 
materials, while transport facihties for 
minerals from Sweden were highly 
valuable 

Sweden was stronger than either 
Norway or Denmark, and had an army 
of about half a million trained reservists 
who could be qmckly mobihzed, besides 
a standing force of 25,000 Her navy 
also was considerable, bemg strong in 
small craft for coastal defence The 
nch deposits of first-class iron ore 
were shipped in large quantity to Bntam 
and Germany, and were especially 
necessary to the Nazis, who had no 
other available source of this particular 
mmerak The preservation of good 
relations with Germany was incumbent 
on the Swedish Government for reasons 
of finance and security Moreover, 



AIRCRAFT CARRIER SUNK BY THE NAZIS 

H M S Courageous,* an aircraft earner of 22,500 tom, was torpedoed and sunk on September 17, 
1939, with a loss of 515 men, mcluding the commander, Captain N A. Makeig-jdnes Above, 
the vessel is seen shorUf before her end , in page 520 is a photograph showing her last moments. 

Photo ittoaaled Prut 


Since the Nazi-Soviet Pact, Sweden 
had still greater reason to walk wanly 
The Balkans might seem to offer 
Germany a field where a short, sharp 
war would bnng immense material 
benefits to the Beich Eumann might 
seem a tempting morsel — Rumania, 
who lay on the direct route from 
Central Eniope to the Black Sea and so 
on to the fabled Onent , Rumania, fat 
with temtory taken from Hungary 
and Russia and Bnlgsna in one or other 
of the many wars that have distracted 
the Balkan pemnsnla since, a year or 
two before the Great War, the Slavs 
marched to overthrow the rottmg 
fahne of Ahdnl Hamid’s Turkey Ger- 
many was on good terms with Hungary 
—had she not acquiesced lu the latter s 
appropnation of Ruthema when the 
Czechoslovak state fell into nun and 
it might well he that the close military 
aUiance of 1914; might be recreated witih 
manifest advantage to both parties 
The position was compbeated, how- 
ever, by the threatened mtervention of 
Russia Bessarabia, Rumama’s eastern 
provmce, was part of the Tsar’ s 
realm until, on the collapse of the 
regime m 1917, it was incorporated m 
the Rnmaman kmgdom. The cession 
was never acknowledged by the Soviet 
authonties, and for years the relations 
of Rumania and Russia were exacer- 
bated by the Bessarabian question If 
Germany marched on Rumania, either, 
with Hungary" s acquiescence and assist- 
ance, through Ruthema or across the 
Carpathians from Nazi Poland, she 
might find thot Russia and Bulgana — 
always particularly pan-Slav and hence 
pro-Russian— had seized the oppot- 
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tmuty to make a snatch at Bessarabia 
and the Dohrndja, thus preventing 
Germany from acbeving actual access 
to the Black Sea 

Of course, the two great Powers 
might agree to become associates in 
the campaign of conquest, just as they 
did m Poland in the antuinn of 1939 
Even so, however, there had to he 
taken mto account a number of factors, 
any of which might have far-reachmg 
influence on the turn of events There 
was, in the first place, a large and power- 
fully-equipped Rnmaman army— its 
peacetime strength was some 200,000 
men— led by a man who had proved 
himself to be both capable and resolute 
Time after time King Carol had asserted 
that, in efiect, Rnmama’s motto was 
“ What we have, we hold,” and not all 
the efiorts of the statesmen of the 
“revisiomst” countnes had mduced 
him to bndge an mch from his oft- 
declared detemunation to resist any 
and every mvasion to the last Then 
there was the attitude of the other 
Balkan countnes, particularly of Yugo- 
slavia, Turkey, and Greece, Rumama's 
partners m the Balkan Entente , they 
might be expected to rally to her 
assistance if she were senously attacked 
Finally, what of Italv* For years 
past the government of Signor Mussohni 
had made it plain that they regarded 
the Balkans as being withm Italy’s 
sphere of influence, and it was no secret 
that Itahan diplomacy was unresting 
in its endeavour to smooth away the 
differences that divided the Balkan 
States, with a view to nmtmg them in a 
firm alhance — pohtical, military and 
economic — ^with Fascist Italy 



Diary of the War 
DECEMBER, 1939 


December 1 , 1939* Soviet sets up 
puppet “ Finnish People’s Govemment ” 
at Tcri]oki, m Earehan Isthmus Finnish 
communique claims that all Bussian 
attacks have been repulsed along south- 
eastern &ontier and nearly all in Isthmus 
British steamer “ Dalryan " and Finnish 
steamer “ Slercator ” mined Norwegian 
vessel “ Eealf ’’ reported sunk. 

December 2 Furnish Oabinct submit 
appeal to League of Nations Beported 
that former Grimsby trawler has sunk 
U-boat off East Coast. Bntish tanker 
“ San Cahsto ’’ reported sunk by mine. 
German hner “ Watussi ” scuttled 
December 3 Furnish resistance to 
Bussian advance continues B A F 
bombers attack German warships near 
Heligoland One Mcsseischmitt lighter 
shot down B A F patrol 'plane destroys 
U-boat in North Sea Beports to hand of 
destruction of three other U-boats and 
capture of fourth in Bristol Channel 
Swedish steamer " Budolf ” sunk 
December 4 Finnish Government 
announces decision to fortify Aaland 
Islands Soviet Govemment refuses 
Swedish offer of mediation on grounds 
that it does not recogmze present Finnish 
Government. Bntish steamer “ Done 
Star " sunk by German raider 
December 5 Fmmsh 'planes carry 
out surprise bombing attack on Soviet 
air base at Jlurmansk British steamer 
" Horsted " sunk by U-boat Bntish 
liner “ Navasota ” torpedoed and sunk 
December d £^nns retreat to mam line 
of defence m Karelian Isthmus Enemy 
activity durmg mght off East Coast of 
Bntam Nazi machine seen off Orkneys 
Two Dormer seiplaues attacked over 
- North Sea by Coastal Patrol B.AF 
make successful flight over North 
Germany H M trawler " Washmgton " 
sunk. German ship " Ussukuma " 
captured Greek steamer “ Paralos ” 
sunk in Thames estuary Danish steamer 
“ Ovo Toft ” nuned in Nortli Sea 
December 7. Fierce fighting in 
Peteamo district Nine enemy aircraft 
driven off by B A F fighters from 
Firth of Forth area, five being hit. 
Two enemy machines engaged off North- 
East Coast"; one hit. H M 8 “ Jersey ” 
damaged by U-boat (later destroyed) 
hut reaches port Polish submannes 
“Wilk” and "Orzel” escape from 
Baltic and join Bntish Navy Bntish 
steamer “ Thomas Walton " sunk Dutch 
freighter " Tajandoen ” and Norwegian 
tanker “ Bntta ” sunk 
December 8 Coastal Command 'plane 
sinks U-boat by bombing Enemy 
aircraft approach East Coast by mght 
but are driven off British cargo-boat 
“ Herd ” sunk by enemy action 
December 9 Finns repulse now attacks 
m Karchan Isthmus Fierce fighting 
along hne Kuolajarvi-Suomussalmi- 
Kuhmo British steamers “ Brandon " 
and “ Corea " sunk German steamer 
“ Honmng Oldendorff ” captured 
• December 10 Bussian attack in 
Finnish " waist-lme ” area making slow 
progress H K dnfter “ Bay of ^opo ” 


mined Four neutral ships reported 
sunk Swedish steamer “ Vinga," Dutch 
motor-ship “Immingham," Danish collier 
" Scotia;” and Norwegian steamer 
" Gimlc " Estonian “ Kassa ” torpedoed 
December II Finns claim recapture 
of Suomussalmi League of Nations 
urges Soviet Umon to cease from 
hostilities within 24 hours Bntish 
steam^ “ Willowpool *’ mmed Greek 
steamer “ Goroufalia ” torpedoed Pour 
Bntish steamers — " Astilea,” “ Newton 
Beech,” “ Huntsman ” and “ Trevamon ” 
— overdue and considered lost. 

December 12 Soviet Government re- 
fuses League of Nations* offer to mediate 
in Busso-Finmsh confiict Bussians gain 
ground in Central Finland Nazi attacks 
on Western Front repulsed British ships 
“King Egbert” and “ Jlorwick Head?’ 
sunk Swedish steamer " Toroc ” mmed 
December 13 HIT cruiscis “Achilles,” 
“ Ajax ” and “ Exeter ” attack German 
pocket battleship “ Admiral Graf Spee ” 
in South Atlantic “ Exeter ” is damaged 
and falls out “ Graf Spee ” takes refuge 
in Montevideo harbour Coastal Command 
'planes damage two Dormer aweraft over 
North Sea BAF fighters intercept 
raiders off East Coast of Scotland U-boat 
sunk and Nazi cruiser torpedoed by 
Bntish submanne (“ Salmon ”) Finns 
claim recapture of Salla and success 
north of Lake Ladoga 
December 14 Soviet Union expelled 
from League of Nations Air battle over 
Hchgoland Bight five Messorschmitts 
shot down , E A F lose three machines 
H M trawler “ William Hallet ” mined 
New Bussian dnvo in Petsamo region 
December 15 BAF machines bomb 
enemy seaplane bases at Borkum, 
Nordemey and Sylt Knns withdraw 
from Salimjarvi m Arctic after destroying 
nickel mines HM trawler “James 
Ludford ” mined. Brirish tanker “ Inver- 
lano ” reported mined Belgian steamer 
" Bosa "and Norwegian steamer “Foeina” 
sunk German ships “ Ducsseldorf ” 
and "Adolf Leonliardt” scuttled 
December 16 Successful Furnish 
counter drive m Suomussalmi district 
and north of Lake Ladoga One British 
and four neutral ships repotted mined 
British steamer “Amble,” Norjvegian 
steamcra " Bagm ” and “HO Flood,” 
Swedish vessel “Uisis,” Greek steamer 
“ Gennaino ” German ship ” Teneriffo ’ 
scuttled ' 

December 17 “ Graf Spee scuttled 

in Elver Plato Enemv aucraft appear 
off British coast BAF carry out 
further raids over German seaplane 
bases Fums stand fast in Karelian 
Isthmus and "wafet-hno” area Fust 
contingent of Canadian forces land in 
Bntam British motor-sblp “ Seremty 
and trawler “New Choice” sunk by 
bomba and guns from Nazi 'pianos 
December 18 Fierce air battle owr 
Heligoland Biglifc Messerscliinjfcts 

shot down , seven Brifash bombers lost 
H M Bubmarmo “ Ursula " sinks German 
cruiser of K61n class New Sonet attacks 
in Isthmus and also on Arctic front 


December 19 Further Bussian ad- 
vance m north-east Finland Helsinki 
and other coastal towns bombed German 
liner “ Columbus ” scuttled Bntirii 
steamer " City of Kobe ” sunk Three 
neutral ships reported sunk Norwegian 
steamer “ Glitrejril,” Danish steamers 
“ Jytte ” and “ Bogoo ” Captain Langs- 
doiff, of “ Graf Spee,” commits suicide 
December 20 Heavy Bussian attack 
in Karelian Isthmus repulsed. Paris 
announces two more U-boats sunk bv 
French Fleet. Swedish steamers “ Mars ’’ 
and “ Adolf Bratt ” sunk by nunes 
December 21 Helsinki and other 
open towns bombed Finns counter- 
attack at Kemijarvi and drive Bussians 
back 20 miles Successes also claimed 
north of Lake Ladoga and in Isthmus 
Italian ship “ Comltos ” mined 
December 22 Finns compel Bussians 
to retreat in Petsamo and Salla distncts 
and launch counter-attack in Karchan 
Isthmus BAF fighters engage enemy 
aircraft off Fwth of Forth Four Mosser- 
schmltts attack three Hurricane fighters 
over Western Front, two Bntish and 
one German mnehme shot down 
December 23 Bussian troops retreat 
in Karelian Isthmus, m Petsamo region 
aiiil m Salla sector Admiralty an- 
nounces laymg of mine bormgo nearly 
fun length of Bast Coast 
December 24 Finnish storm battalions 
cross Bussian frontier near Lieksa after 
routing Bussians in TolvajBrvi and 
AglajSrvi districts 

December 25 Fmmsh advance main- 
tained Extensive Soviet air raids over 
Helsmki, Viipun, Tampere and Turku 
British steamer “ Stanholme ” torpedoed 
December 26 Finns mamtabi positions 
near Salla Enemy attacks in Isthmus 
repulsed First squadron of Boyal 
Australian Air Force lands in England 
Three more neutfal ships reported sunk 
the Sweish “ Carl Henkel,” Norwegian 
“ Lappen,” and Spanisii “ Perez ” 
December 27 On Salla front Finns 
press enemy back some 60 miles towards 
frontier BAF engage m series of 
fights over North Sea irith German air 
and surface craft 

December 28 Fierce hand-to-hand 
fighting on frozen Suvanto nver near 
Manncrheim Lmc. Fmns claim to have 
wiped out two compames H M trawler 
“Loch Doon” reported lost Danish 
steamer “ Hanno ” mined 
December 29 Finnish “Suicide 
Company ” of 260 picked ski troops 
reported to have damaged Leningrad- 
Murmansk railway at three points 
British steamer “Moortoft” reported 
suA Bntish trawler " Besercho ” mined 
December 30 Finnish northern armies 
destroy Bussian division of 16,000 men 
near Lake Kianta, in “ wnist-Iine” aroa, 
after week-long battle Bussians launch 
now attack against Mannerheun Line 
French warship sinks U-boat. 

December 31 Eleven Finnish towns 
raided Finns launch successful counter 
attack in Salla sector Continuous 
heavy iightmg m Karchan Isthmus 
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FINNS EXAMINE USEFUL BOOTY 

A<f.r Kif Finnish success at Raateyaara, south-east of Suomussalml, when the Russian 4^th Dinston was completely 
muted an enormous quantity of valuable material fell into Finnish hands The photograph above, taken '•T 
m thi A^r^^ht shows Finns examining one of the sixteen quadruple anti-aircraft machine-guns of German 
in tne nna. a manufacture, which they captured 
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Cbapter 50 

FINLAND’S SECOND MONTH OF WAR: RUSSUNS 
CHECKED AND TWO DIVISIONS ROUTED 

Russian Losses m Costly Frontal Attacks— Fierce Fighting in Taipale Sector— 

Russians Routed on the Suomussalnu Front — Soviet 44tli Dnision Smashed— 

How Disaster Overtpok the Russian 163rd Division— Arrival of Foreign 
Volunteers to Aid Finland 


R epeated unsuccessful Russian 
assaults by land in several sectors 
of the IjOOO-mile Finnish-Russian 
frontier, and the amval of foreign aid 
in the form of \olunteers and supplies 
for the sorely-presse^ Finns, iverb the out- 
staiidmg features of the second month 
of the war m the frozen North As yet 
the pattern of SoMet strategy could not 
be clearly discerned, though it appeared 
that the Russians aimed at causing a 
dispersal of Fmland’s forces by multi- 
pomt attacks on the eight mam fronts 
As m the first month of hostihties, 
the Finnish Mannerheim Line remained 
the backbone of Finland’s resistance 
Notable Finmsh successes were scored 
on two fronts farther north, but it was 
agamst the Mannerheim Lme that the 
Russians directed their most intensive 
efforts, countered by equally obstmate 
resistance on the part of the Fmns In 
the early days of January it was 
estimated that 300,000 Red Army 
men, including the crack “ Proletarian 
Bngade,” were opposmg 100,000 Finns 
on the Karelian Isthmus 
Alarmed by their continuous reverses 
in December, the Russians made an 
attempt to take the fortified Finmsh 
positions by a frontal 
The January attack of great mtensity 
Attacks on January 2 The story 
of ihe previous month 
repeated itself The Finns, firmg from 
behmd trees, from pill boxes and con 
cealed battenes, played havoc with the 
enemy Boulders rolled on to the frozen 
forest paths made natural tank barriers, 
agamst which the Russian mechanical 
monsters -pushed in miu When, 
appalled by then losses, the Russians 
Jeteloped mght attacks, the Fmns also 
developed counter-methods Thej in- 
stalled battenes of powerful searchlights 
at convement pomts As the Russians 
adianced, lery often oaer frozen lakes 
the searchlights caught and dazzled 
them, and Finnish soldiers brought their 
automatic rifles to their hips and mowed 
them down So it was that the lakes ol 
the Karelian Isthmus were co\ cred with 
the frozen bodies of Red Armi men 
On the night of Jniiuan 'i imsferious 
explosions on the Russian side of the 
lakes baffled the Finns Patrpls ncre 
sent out to iiiicstigate They brojght 


back the heartemng news that the * 
Russians were diggmg themselves m 
Trenches were being blasted in the 
frozen ground scarcely 500 yards from 
the Fmmsh positions m the centre of 
the Isthmus To many observers it 
seemed that the Russians were going 
tp wait until spnng The Fmns christ- 
ened the Russian defences the “ Molotov 
Line,” and Finnish mfantrymen, some 
of whom had not had a rest smee the 
war began looked forward to a period 
of qmet, m which they could* reinforce 
their capacities for a spring offensn e 
But this hope was shortlived It 
speedily became apparent that the 
Russians were only reinforcing their 
centre m order to give them greater free- 
dom of movement on the wings The 
eight-fold invasion of Finland was mak- 
ing great demands on the Russian supply 
organizations For a week there was 
unusual qmet on the Isthmus, while the 
Russians completed their defence works, 
the only diversion bemg the bombard- 
ment of Vupun, headquarters of the 
Finnish Karehan Isthmus Command, by 
Russian* eight-mch naval guis 
Then the storm broke ihe Seventh 
Russian Army Corps launched fierce 
attacks agamst 
Taipale, the most 
easterly sector of 
the Mannerheim 
Lme, and less in- 
tense attacks at 
other pomts The 
Russians pene- 
trhted into the 
v\ 0 0 d s around 
the mouth of the 
Taipale River 
For days there 
was fierce haiid- 
to hand fighting,- 
in nhich both 
Russians and 
Finns, lost 
heavulj But the 
inv aders were 
throvni back 
A breathing 
spell for the Finns 
ensued, vhich the 
Rns.-.ians used to 
bring u,i more 


ammumbon On January 22 the 
Taipale sector was subjected to the 
fiercest bombardment of the war Shells 
crashed mto the Finmsh forest po^ibons 
at the rate of three and four a second 
Trees were uprooted Huge craters 
appeared and it seemed that no one 
could hve m the inferno 
When, however, tlie Russians, advanc- 
mg behmd tanks, made another attempb 
to feross the river, the woods agam spnng 
to life Shells and dynamite blew huge 
holes m the ice m the 
path of the mv aders Taipale 
Fmmsh infantry, en- Offensive 
sconced m the fnnges of 
the woods along the banks of the Taipale, 
caught the Russians m a devastatmg 
cross-fire With great courage, how- 
ever, the Red Army men came over in 
wav e after wave They agam obtained 
a foothold m the woods on the northern 
bank of the nver Agam there was 
fierce hand-to-hand fighting, m which 
the Fmns, usmg hand grenades, distm- 
guished themselves But by January 23 
the attack on Taipale was smashed The 
left vnng of the Mannerheim Line was 
intact, and the Russians had lost several 
thousand men and numerous tanks 
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WAR FRONT ON THE KARELIAN ISTHMUS 
This map shows the Karelian Isthmus where the Russians hurled 
vast masses of men against the Finnish defences in an effort to reach 
the important port of V^iipun The shaded area denotes the Manner- 
heim Line position os it was up to the end of January 1940 before the 
Russians succeeded in breaking through the nght Hanl. 
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TWO FACTORS WHICH CHECKED THE RUSSIAN ADVANCE 
On the left two Finnish soldiers are seen ,with one of the Finnish Anna’s new automatic nSes 
This weapon, which fires 8o rounds a minute, can be used by one man, and the Finns found it 
very effective in checking the Russian onslaughts On the nght are some of the Finnish tank- 
obstacles in front of the Mannerheim Line great granite boulders embedded in the earth 
They caused the Russians great losses in tanks 

Photot, Planet Xeu.s , Aaoaaled Press , 


Such coutiiiued losses seemed to have 
enforced a pause on the Eed Army 
Command The defenders of the 
Isthmus enjoyed comparative peace for 
the rest of the month 

It 18 well to recall here that there are 
two branches of the Mannerheim Line 
One branch, based on the water system 
of the Vuoksi River, traverses the 
Karelian Isthmus T^e other branch 
extends from Taipale to Sortavala, thus 
covering the greater part of the western 
and northern banks of Lake Ladoga in 
Finnish territory 

Two avenues' were open to the 
Russians iii them attempts to invade 
southern Finland by land The first 
Mas to penetrate the Mannerheim Line 
across the Isthmus, attempts which, 
owing largely to the 20-mile-deep series 
of Finnish fortifications, had been fruit- 
less If, however, the Russians could 
slart the northern and western banks of 
Lake Ladoga, they would be able to 
take the defenders of the Isthmus in 
the rear, in vhich case retreat would be 
their only alternati\e to annihilation 
or surrender Tlic Finns, as related m 
chapter 41, had not attempted to make a 


stand on their frontier with Russia 
where it meets the north-eastern bank 
of Lake Ladoga On this front, the so- 
called Salim front, the Finns had 
retired to prepared positions some 40 
miles inside their frontier at the 
Koirmoja En er 

Late in the month of January 1940, 
the Russians pushed forward past Salmi 
to the township of Kitela, only 30 miles 
east of Sortavala, ternnnus of the 
Ladoga branch of the Mannerheim Line 
The territory here is low-lymg and 
afforested, with the additional advantage 
for the defenders that many of the 
islands along the coast are excellent 
natural strongholds Especially vas 
this true of tdie island of Mantsmaari, 
south of Bjtela, which had been fortified 
by the Finns and had defied, repeated 
efforts at capture 

Russian operations along the northern 
bank of Lake Ladoga towards Sortavala 
were continuously hampered by the fire 
of Finnish guns on Mantsmaari Island 
Otherwise the Russian preparations for 
their push to the west were exceedingly 
thorough They used their artillery 
unsparingly to prepare the infantry 
o2i 



advance In one place near Kitela it 
15 estimated that 16,000 shells fell m 
an area of one and a half square miles 
The snow was so blackened by the 
explosive shells that the Finns had to 
discard the white coats which they 
had been using 'as camouflage Many 
Fiimisli machine-gun posts were buried 
The possession of &teln was vital to 
the Russians in them efiort to turn the 
Mannerheim Line and no fewer than tup 
dnnsions of the Eed Army were stated 
to be employed m this operation For 
two days, on JanuarS 28 and 29, the 
battle raged m the shell-torn forests 
Meanwhile, the guns of Mantsmaari 
Island continued to bombard the 
Russian oommumcations, although the 
gallant garrison was now in the reat of 
the Russian imaders and Finnish 
ski-soldicrs worked them wav round the 
northern flanks of the Russian division 
Four tank's, 150 prisoners, and 50 
machine-guns fell to the Finns ns a 
result of the fighting, which cost the 
Russians 800 dead m one day alone 
* At the end of twer months’ fighting 
the Finnish High Command seemed 
satisfied with the position in this sector 
Although no crushing defeat had been 
mflicted on the invader as at Suojarvi 
in December, the Russians were firmly 
held in inhospitable country with long 
supply lines to maintain. At no time » 
had this key to the Ladoga branch of 
the Mannerheim Lme been seriously 




Viipun (Viborgi, the important port on the Gulf of Finland, was intensively bombed by Soviet aircraft dunng the 
Russo-Finrush war In the upper photograph is a view of the aty as it was in peacetime , in the foreground is the 
great flour-null of the S 0 K. (^-operative Soaety 'Below is a photograph of the bombing of Viipun on Christmas 
Day, 1939 The town was handed over to the Russians on the conclusion of peace in March 1940 
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' , HfcRE A BATTLH WAS FOUGHT IN ARCTIC WEATHER 

Above, ’a Finnish soWicr, m white snow camouflage umfami. is ® fr,!n“S*w 

forced down into a forest during the battle at Suomussaliw "'V. 

buildings m the town of Suomussalmi testify to the bitterness of the weather during the battle 
Phous A metaled Press IFt* IKorW 
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threatened, m spite of the immense 
Russian numencfll eupenonty 
From Sortavala as far as Suomussalmi, 
half-way between Lake Ladoga and the 
Arctic Ocean, n'o important mibtaiy 
operations occurred in January The 
Russians had not yet recovered from 
their earlier reverse at Suojarvi, but 
there were some indications that the 
Lakes of Tolva and Agla, so tragic for 
the fate of the Red Army, would again 
feature in the history of hostilities A 
Russian some m the neighbourhood of 
these lakes at the end of January wAs 
not taken seriously by the Finns, who 
nghtly assumed that it was a Russian 
move to avert the pressure on them two 
divisions at Kitela, some 50 mdes to 
the south-west 

Leaving the Furnish ski patrols watch- 
ing the Russian invaders on the two 
neiit sectors in the ^ 
north — Lieksa and Battle of 
Kuhmo — we can torn Suomussalmi 
our attention to the 
third sector, the Suomussainu front, 
where Finmsh arms m January provided 
a welcome tome for the civilians of 
Finland, suffering so heavily from the 
Red air terror j 

The Furnish operations took place ^ 
near Baate, a village qp the Russo 
Finmsh frontier, directly south-east of 
SuomuBsalim, and resulted in their 
greatest victoiy over the invaders anoe 
the war began. The Russian 44th 
Division of between 16,000 and 18,000 
men was smashed ih the battle of Raate 
m the first week of January 
Followmg as it did the great Furnish 
victory on the same front in December 
the Finmsh success at Raate put an end 
for some weeks at least to Russia s 
attempts to cut Finland’s “ waist at 
its narrowest point 
Histonans may refer to the battle at 
Lake Kionta, on which Suomussalmi is 
situated, m December, and that at 
Raate m early January, as two separate 
TOtones In reahty, however, both 
victories were phases of the same action 
The victory of Lake Kiante would have 
been incomplete without the later uc- 
tory m the battle of Raate, for the 
Russian threat to the “waistline at 
Suomussalmi would have still remaineu, 
although It would have been less 

menacing ,, 

In their attempts to cut Finland s 
waistlme-an operation which, had it 
succeeded, would haie separated mu- 
land’s northern and southern armies 
the Russians made two separate torusts 
m the direction of Suomussalmi Troops 
of the Russian 47th Army ^rps were 
employed, with Uhtna,ontheLeningrad- 
Murmansk railway, as base Of these ^ 
troops, the 163rd Sonet Dinsion and a 
52C 



regiment of the 164th Division used the 
road from Uhtua to the Finnish ‘frontier 
and then marched in a northerly direc 
tion in an effort to round the shores 
of Lake Kianta and turn south They 
hoped thus to approach Suomussalmi 
from the north The Russian 44th 
Division set out at the same time, but 
the object of this division was to 
approach Suomussalmi from the south, 
linking up with the 163rd Division when 
Suomussalmi had fallen 

The Finns, with only one division on 
the Suomussalmf front with which to 
face two Russian divisions, had at all 
costs to prevent these divisions umtmg 
Under Colonel Sulasmo, therefore, they 
decided to split their forces One* 
section held up the Russian 44th 
Division advancmg from the south 
The other Furnish troops, as was related 
m Chapter 41 (pd^e 450), fell on the 
163id Division to the north at Lake 
Rianta after cutting its supply hues, 
and anmhilated it ' 

Now the- whole Furnish force could be 
combined to settle accounts with the 
44th Division 

• One ofthemystenesofthe new disaster 
which now befell the Russians is, why 
the commander of the 44th Division did 
not advance to the rejief of the Russian 
163rd Division when it was attacked 
a fortmght earlier It has been suggested 
that jealousy existed between the com- 
manders of the* Russian divisions, arid 
observers recalled that discord between 
Russian commanders had led to the 
great Russian rout by Hindenburg at 
Tannenberg m the First Great War 

A more probable explanation is that 
the 44th Division, harassed by the 
exceedingly mobile and elusive Finns, 
either over-estimated the forces arrayed 
against it, or else was unaware of the 
fate oefalbng its fellow 
Russians Move fighters a few miles to 
Too Late the north Be that as 
it may, the commander 
of the Russian 44th Division set his 
troops m motion from Raate in the 
direction of Suomussalmi when it was 
too late to avert disaster to the 
163rd Division 

The Fmmsh tactics were superb 
Lake Kianta becomes v erj narrow at the 
point where the nllnge of Suomussalmi 
(Suomu Stmts) is situated, and then 
widens again to the south . A bridge, 
connects the straits After the dcstruc 
tion of the 163rd Russian Division the 
Finns permitted some men of the 
41th Division to cross this bridge Then, 
when the 44th Division had split its 
forces, one half to the nc-'t of the 
straits and the other half n iiling to 
cross, Finnish patrols slipped silenflv up 
in the night to tlie bndac md blew it np 
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MEN AND MATERIAL CAPTURED BY FINNS 
Fiimish ski patrols pla;ed a ereat part in the victory at Suomussalmi and above some ol them 
are seen retummg to the lines with Russian pnsoneis Below are tractors whidi formed part 
of the booty captured by the Finns A dead Russian is seen lying amid scattered equipment 
PhotM Aunaatrii Pmi Planet Kacs 
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SUOMUSSALjh SPELT SUCCESS FOR THE FINNS 
The twoiold Kussian dnve for SuomiissaJmi began late m December, 1939 Bemldered and out- * 

manoeuvred by the masterly tactics of the greatly outnumbered Finns under Colonel Siilasvuo 
(left), the two Soviet divisions engaged sustained crushing defeat Jn this pictorial explanation of 
the operations, the main lines of the Russian advance are shown in black, and the Finnish 
encirdmg movements m white 

SpcciaUy drnicn for The Svcond Great An by Felix Gordon 
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Tlio Itussians who had crossed were able 
neither to advance nor retreat, and at 
the same time Finnish patrols m the 
forests _ began ambushing the Soviet 
soldiers on both sides of the Straits 
Although the position of the Russians 
i\ho had crossed the bloMn-iip bndge 
uas hopeless from the start, those who 
had not crossed had still their oom- 
mumcations with their bases The 
Finns then carried through another 
masterly tactical move For a large 
part of its length the road from the 


Russian frontier to Suomussalmi runs 
parallel to frozen lakes The Firms 
built a road on the ice of the lakes, 
worked to the rear of the Russian 
troopp, and established themselves 
athwart the Russian supply hues, holding 
up effectually reinforcements which were 
being burned from Uhtua 

The greater part of the Russian 
Division was encamped in an area not 
greater than four dules by two and a 
half miles Tins of rations were dropped 
by Soviet airmen on the beleaguered 
troops, but the airmen could not cope 
with the immensity of them task For 
a whole week the Finnish patrols 
harassed the Russians, darting in and 
maohine-gunmng them, then disappear- 
ing without having been seen Numbed 
by the bitter Arctic weather and with 
their supplies exhausted, the Russians 
were in a desperate situation at the end 
of seven days Then the Finns closed 
m Disaster became complete More 
than 1,000 prisoners were taken, and 
the enormous Furnish' booty included • 
102 guns, 43 tanks, 10 armoured cars, 
20 tractors, 278 motor vebcles and 
1,170 horses 

These figures, however, give but a 
small idea of the Russian losses One 
four-mile stretch of road has been 
described as a vast junk heap, mth 
hardly an mch of track free of dead 


horses, /Russian killed, and abandoned 
velucles More than 7,000 dead were 
left on the road, and in its immediate 
neighbourhood Another 10,000 Red 
soldiers n ere wandering aimlessly, facing 
death by exhaustion or capture m the 
ice-bound woods A 30-ton Russian tank, 
wrecked by fire from captured Russian 
anti-tank guns, stood amid blood- 
spattered miichine-guns at one point on 
the road Behind the tank were hundreds 
of Russian dead, who had sought to 
take sTieltef from the frontal fire of the 
Finns, but were jnown down by flanking 
fire from the forest 
The Finns paid fribute to the courage 
of their opponents For seven hours 
from 9 30/p m, on Fnday, January 5, 
when the Finns launched their final 
attack, finng out of the darkness from 
behind trees on the Russian columns of 
men and horses, Russian gunners fired ' 
back They were composed of Dkrainian 
troops, some of the best of Russian 
fighters Piles of empty shell cases 
beside tlic Russian guns tcstjfied to 
their desperate courage Although 
many of them ii ere half frozen, having 
slept on tbe open road mglit after mght, 
they fought to the end A Finnish colonel 
described them as cvcellont men, most 
of them veil trained, particularlv the 
machine - gunners and artillerymen 
The difficulties of the Russians ncre 
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CURIOUS EQUIPMENT OF THE RED ARMY 

The equipment captured from the Russians dunng the Finmsh war proved to be a 
cunous mixture of modem and obsolete In transport vehicles especially there were 
amazing contrasts between 0I4 and new Our photonaphs show top left, the pulkka, 
a strange, sledge-like vehicle of the tapps, used by Soviet troops to draw supplies 
over the snow , top right, old-fashioned machine-guns among weapons abandoned 
by Soviet troops below nght, gaping boots of a Russian prisoner ill equipped for 
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Sghting In the snow , left an 
almost mcredible vehlde In the 
shape of a Russian stagecoach 
fitted with an improvised aenal 
and used apparently as a 
wireless transmitter 
Photos, Planet ieici Central 












FORESTS THAT FAVOURED 
THE FINNS 

Here is part of the battlefield at Raatevaara, 
with disabled Russian tanks m the back- 
ground The dense woods which abound 
in this district enabled swift-moving Finnish 
patrols to ambush many Russian detachments 
Photo LNA 

Simply but clearly explained by one 
of the pnsoners takfen “ Our mam 
trouble,” he said, “ was that we could 
not see the Finns, who kept shifting 
their positions while we had no time to 
change ours Our column was packed 
tight on the road with little or no rear- 
guard mobihty Perhaps we could have 
done better if we had ktiown how to 
fight in this country ” 

Helsinki, sufiering from frequent air 
raids was ovanoyed at the news of 
this third big Finmsh success in five 
weeks of warfare Bells were rung, 
flags were flown and complete strangers 
embraced in the streets in their excite- 
ment The Fimpsh High Command, 
however, while not minimizing the 
importance of their victory, especially 
as it might affect their chances of 
resistance on the Salla front north of 
Suomussalmi, were careful not to over- 
rate it The Russians had inexhaustible 
supplies of men, and while the attempt 
to cut Finland m two at Suomussalmi 
had failed temporarily, they ennsaged 
a renewed attempt m the spring 
Russian leadership at the battles 
of Lake Eianta, Raate and Suojarvi 
had proved itself lacking in sbll, but 
that at Salla, nearly half-way between 
Suomussalmi and the Arctic Ocean, 
showed tactics of a higher order Here 
the SoMot offensive was directed at 
Kemijarvi, the railhead at the head of 
the Gulf of Bothnia It vould have 
sened the same purpose, if successful, 
630 ' 


as that at Suomussalmi, being designed 
to cut Finland m two across her "waist ” 
At the end of the first month of 
hostilities, it Will be recalled, the 
Russians claimed the capture of Salk, 
while the Finns admitted that on this 
front they were up against an enemy 
who seemed to Imow the tactics of 
forest fighting as well as they did 
themselvesj The Finns alleged that the 
Russians were employing Fmmsh Com- 
mumst troops at Salla Nevertheless, 
Finn patrols were active behind the 
Russian lines, and it was hoped, by 
cutting off the Russian supphes, to put 
these mi aders mto the same phght as 
had beTallen the Russiansjarther south 
at Lake Eianta and Raate 
. In the first week of January, 300 
Russians were failed in bittpr hand-to- 
hand fighting on the Salla front Un- 
deterred by ambushes and the smpmg 
of white-cIad Fmn ' sfa patrols, the 
Russians pffshed on, and the alarming 
news came a few days afterwards that 
they had reached positions only twelve 
miles from Eemijarvi, the railhend at 
the top of the Gulf of Bothnia By this 
time, however, the defeat of the Russian 
44th Division at Raate, to the south, 
had freed Fmmsh troops m that area 
These were hurriedly transferred to 
Eemijarvi, to meet the new menace 
A desperate struggle ensued for three 
days, with frequent Russian attacks and 
Finnish counter-attacks At tho same 
time, large forces of Finnish patrols 
worked round the flanks of the Russian 
columns Had the Russians persisted m 
advancing, there is no doubt that they 
would have courted disaster But the 
Russian general m command of the two 
army corps ordered a swift retreat 

WHEN DAVID HELD GOLIATH AT BAY 

Above IS a Russian grave m the Petsarao region, ^ off 

a wooden box Below is a Russian tank captured by Finns, its " 

Many Soviet tenks were disabled by Finns on skis, who, rushing past at grea p 
and buri a grenade jnto the wheels and thus np on w track 
Photos Plana Hem Pram Topics 
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The Finns, using the excellent 
metalled road from Kemijarvi *to the 
east, attacked the retreating troops 
relentlessly Cold was as great an enemy 
of the Russians ns the Finns Lapland 
did not escape the cold snap which 
srvcpt over Europe in the third week of 
January, and near Salla the tempera 
ture fell to C7 degrees below zero 
Swedish pilots helped the Finns for 
the first time in this sector, by 
bombing the Russian columns ' 
Ne\ertheless the withdrawal of the 
Russians with a baste that amounted 
almost to panic was a great disappoint 
ment to the Finns With a little delaj 
on the part of the inraders, the Finns 
thought the} would ha\c annihilated' 
the column and captured its supplies 
As events pro\cd apart from remov 
ing the threat to Kerai]ar\i, the Finn 
success was not barren Hundreds of 
Russian soldiers were frozen to death 
\t one point 86 bodies of Red 'Vrmy 
men lay sprawling, half-knceling or 
projiped against tree stumps in grotesque 
positions — all of them killed by Finn 
machine gun bullets, fired from the 
opposite shore of a lake half a mile 
iway The sides of the road were dotted 
with boards painted red, marking the 
last resting places of Soviet soldiers 
One gra%e, more elaborate than the 
others, was inscribed to the memory of 
Communist soldiers “ in their heroic 
fight igainst the ^^^llte Finns " and had 
the Red Star marked bi nail heads 
dm en in the box Polish coins were 
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INSTRUCTION THAT CAME TOO LATE 
In the photograph below Finnish officers, sitting beneath a captured portrait-banner ot Stal n, 
are reading with amusement manuals on the art of ski-lng found m transport wagons captured 
from the Russians One of these books is shown above Thousands of copies of this manual bad 
never been unpacked so that the unfortunate Russian troops had been unable to proBt bp them. 
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SKIS OF THE 
DEFEATED 
These Finmsh soldiers are 
ezamimng skis captured 
from Russians defeated on 
the Suomussalmi fronL 
The soldiers of the Sonet,' 
on this sector at least, 
proved to be no match for 
the Fmns in this method 
of locomotion. 
Photot PUinttHtw) Fox 


H found on some of 
^ ■ the Closes, indicating 

> I that Russian troops 

from Poland had been 
employed 

The Finnish ad- 
tance from Kemijfim freed temtory 
which had been held by the Russians 
almost since the beginnmg of the war 
The Russians had eiudently mtended at 
first to maintain their advance The 
whole thirty-mile stretch of temtoiy 
from which they retreated was honey- 
combed with dug-outs and shelters, and 
many trees had been, felled to provide 
material for shelters and horse-boxes 
The fact that the bark had been gnawed 
from trees bv the Russian horses was 
taken to indicate a shortage of fodder, 
possibly a contributory cause of the 
swift retreat 

The Russians finally came to a halt- 
on January 24 and dug themselves in, 
still on Finnish temtoiy The effort to 
outflank and dislodge these troops was 
made all the harder owing to the good 
roads and new railway constructed by 
the Russians from Emndalaksha, on the 
Murmansk-Lemngrad railway, to the 
Finmsh frontier Nor is there any 
doubt that the Red troops on the Salla 
front were picked men, skilled in forest 
fighting and led by a cautious general 
Indeed, tabng Russian tactics as a 



Xrhole, it seemed that the lessons of 
their earlier disasters were mabng an 
impressioii A tendency to drop the 
use of massed formations was noticeable 
from the Arctic Ocean down to the 
Karelian Isthmus In many places the 
Kussians reinforced their raw levies 
■with shock troops, drawn "from the 
Ogpn brigades Thus stiffened, the 
Eussians, especially on the Karelian 
Isthmus, showed greater mcbnation to 
support their tanks 
Eussian tanka did not, however, live 
up to the' e'^pectatioiis engendered by 
Soviet propaganda abroad The models 
used were chiefly out of date, the Eus- 









SWEDISH ENCOURAGEMENT FOR THE FINNS 
Within the bounds of her neutrality Sweden rendered considerable aid to, Finland Dog- 
teams, such as serve with the Swedish Army, were lent to the Finns for traiup^ o ^pp 
and the upper photograph shows asledge-dnver harnessing one of his dogs in Northern finiana 
Above, Swedish yolunteers serving in Finland are seen manning an anti-aircraft gun 

Fholot, Atsoctaled Press , PlandNews 
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Bians manufacturmg Christie, YicLers, 
Eenault and Ford models under licence 
Especially disappomting were the giant 
33-ton tanks, several of which were 
captured by the Finns This tank carried 
a threc-mch gun and two 1^-mch guns 
m addition to machme-guns 
Eussian casualties on the battlefconts 
after two months of warfare were 
estimated at 150,000 agamst Finmsh 
casualties of 10,000, of whom 3,500 
were Iglled and 2,0Q0 severely wounded. 

Finnish patrol activities behmd the 
Eussian hues had their Eed Army 
counterpart in the dropping of para- 
chutists at various points These 
parachutists landed by mght m remote 
parts of Fmland, and at one tune 
caused the Fmmsh High Command 
serious concern In no case, however, 
did it seem that such patiols could 
radically affect the course of hostilities, 
and the Fmmsh High Command, by 
the mstitution of a control system which 
noted the passage of aircraft, and the 
plaomg of armed pards at vital railway 
bridges and junctions and key mumcipal 
plants, had the situation well m hand 
The arrival, of Swedish and Italian 
volunteers m Finland during February . 
gaie immense encouragement to the 
Finns, although their numbers would 
seem to have been less than optimistic 
forecasts Swedish volunteers were 
mentioned as havmg been m action m 
the middle of Febmary Three Swedish 
\ olunteer aumen were kifled a few days 
later, one being the son pf Torsten 
Jung, the* match magnate^ Swedish 
pilots were Certainly of great value to- 
the Finns,’' alid they brought down six 
Eussian ’planes “withm a few days of 
gomg mto action 
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One Swedisli pilot returned to eafety 
after his ’plane had collided over the 
Bussian lines He landed in the damaged 
'plane in a forest, and trekked for three 
days along a path on sbs imbl he 
reached the Furnish lines, his only 
compass” being the stump of a 
Finnish mgarette which he found on 
the trail 


Italian pilots also earned high prai«e 
from the Finns, and twenty of them 
took part in the air raid on Kronstadt, 
the Bnssian naval base mentioned 
m a later chapter of tHis narrative 
The war m the air followed the 
pattern which Hitler’s Pobsh campaign 
had made famihar, except that the 

Soviet 

■a casualties was rela- 

^ tively small (an esti- 
mate in the light of 
later knowledge put the total number 
killed at 700, see Chapter 143) Like 
the Germans, Russian pilots had acquired 
some experience in the Spanish cml 
war, but the aerial weapon was still 
largely an untried one and results were 
apt to be fortuitous Under threat from 
opposing aircraft or from^ ground 
defences a pilot might aim badly or 
might m the last extreme just dump his 
bombs Inevitablv the civil population 
came off badly and builings that 
ought to have been immune were 
damaged or destroyed at times A fav- 
ourite trick of the Russians was the 
‘ silent approach," wherebv, with 
engines out out, they glided to release 
their deadly missiles 


Throughout Jfinuary hardly a day 
passed without mass attacks from the 
air Aaho, the Finnish west const 
port, and the towns of Ekenaes and 
Hango in South Finland were perhaps 
the worst sufferers Aabo was bombed 
by thirty Russian 'planes on January 2 
One wing of the historic castle was 
destroyed, many houses burned, and a 
steamer sunk in the harbour But the 
human casualties were only three 
killed and scieral wounded, among the 
latter being a Nazi member of the 
German Legation in Helsinki nho uns 
\ isiting tlic towji Haids continued 
Jmost dail} until Aabo's norst e\pcri- 
tuce on January 16. when a direct lut 
oh an air-raid shelter killed iiftv people 


Dcscnbing Aabo, Ekenaes and Hango, 
a correspondent wrote These three 
towns, once flourishing centres of 
Fimiibh culture, are non fnieu with 
blackened, and tinsted niiiib from 
nhich n grer iwll of smoke tosc into the 
IcSi ski ^More than 500 Rn-am 
plane- haie taken part in tin raids 
fir-t dropping iiiccndiaTT bombi. tuen 

iiiph cvjilosi'cbomb' 

Tins cotro'pcimlem rccnlkd the bitter 


words of a citizen of Aabo “ IVe are 
sick to death of sympathy— we haye 
had enough and to spare we 

need is fighting ’planes’ Another 
citizen remarked sombrely ‘ HTiy 
worry * If this goes on we shall ail be 
dead m another fortmght ” 

By January 22, 400 houses had been 
destroyed in Aabo and an equal number 
at Hango The scenes were appalling 
and the misery of the inhabitants, 


Finnish Leaflet Dropped over Russian 
Lines 
From 

Tta! Bed clucih and the Pohhcnl Com- 
missais are tlicowinz 'ou into the 
sraas of nn icy death 
Wc give von this advice — ^this is how 
you can save vooisclf Dcstrov the Bed 
chieia and the Pohbcal Commissars imd 
let voursclf be taken prisoner That is 
whnt thousands of vonr friends have 
doni. and has c thus escaped death 

Back 

'T’he Finis par gencionsir fortlie arms 
you bring them 

For 0 rei alter 100 roifWes 

,1 II rifle 160 „ 

„ „ aiUomaUerifie 400 „ 

„ „ machnegun 1,500 „ 

„ „ lank 10,000 „ 

For an ocrojitaiic In good condition wc 
pay 10,000 ioBart and moreover, we 
will pav the passage of the pilot who 
brings it to us to anv country he nishes 
Down with war I Surrender and cut 
short this war Como in mir camp and 
wo will treat you as fneitds 



GOOD FINNISH PROPAGANDA 


This IS a rtpRiiluction of one of the leaOets 
dropped hy the Finns over the Rujian 
lines The tnnslation is fiven m the 
column above 


rendered homeless in one of the bitterest 
Arctic winters tnthm living memory, 
was intense 

A particularly distressing incident of 
the air war was the bombing of a 
Finnish field hospital, which received a 
direct hit from a high-exjilosiye bomb 
Of 30 patients in the hospital, 23 were 
failed Four women nurses and two 
male nurses also lost their liyes 

“ I arrived at the spot after a wild 
dnve through the woods," wrote a 
correspondent “The hospital was 
ablaze from top to bottom The 
blackened and twisted corpses were 
being carried out of the bmlding The 
Russian flier returned again and again 
and fired machiiie-gun bullets at those 
who were ‘trying to rescue the wounded 
from the burning building I saw one 
of the men on the operating table with a 
terrible wound m the face He had 
just been operated on when the bomb 
burst Some of the patients saved 
themselves on crutches Others, bleed- 
ing from new wounds, crawled out on 
bands and knees " 

Another similar case was the bomb- 
ing of a large steamer used {or hospital 
purposes in Aabo harbour It bore the 
customary Red Cross markings 
The most intense Russian air attack 
began on January II, heralding five 
days of raids on places as far apart as 
Viipuri m the east and Hekiiiki iii the 
south-west Between 350 and 400 
Russian ’planes took part m these raii 
Tiipnn alolie was homhed by 22 ’planes 
In one week 2,000 bombs on 42 localities 
far from the battle fronts were droppcif 
Host of the bombs aimed at Hcl-inki 
fell into the sea 

Yet, in spite of these attacks, the lo-s 
of life among Furnish civilmns was siir 
ptismgly small In one 
week’s intensive bomb- Few 
mg only 18 embans Casualties 
were failed and 93 
wounded Bv the middle of January if 
was estimated that the Russians had 
dropped 4,000 bombs on the civilian 
pojnilation and killed 2 jO people 
Kor did the Russian bombers have it 
all their own wav The amval of 
foreign ’jilane- enabled the Finns to 
strengthen their defences A greit 
mam Ru-ian bomber- were brounbt 
down , some figure- put the iiumlnT, 
after si\ weeks of hostilitie-, at 170 
Earlvm hniian the Finns were stated 
to be UHina fast new bomber* attack- 
ing the port of LinamnhaM, near 
Pct«nmo, which wn- cajitured In the 
Rm-siins in the earlv -t-igo*, of tin war 
On Jamnrv 4 the rmn jihius nEvm 
took the offinsive and dropped 
31)110,009 pnmphlet- on LeimiEnd 
Thoii pimphlit- give the naw- of 
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ROOF-TOP VIGIL IN HELSINKI 

Despite the relentless persistence of the Russian air campaign against Finmsh objectives, 
civilian casualties were relatively small Highly efficient ARP under the direction of the 
Inspector-General of the Ministry of Defence, Gen Sihvo (left), and well-organized evacuation 
were the mam reasons Women played a vital part in this work, and above a V S S (Air R&id 
Warden) is ' aeroplane-spotting ’ from a tall building m Helsinki 
I 1 Pholos, Planet Neiet , 



Jinnish victoncs and profnisod go6d 
treatment to prisoners The raid pre- 
sumably bad some propaganda effect, 
but could do little to help the Finns It 
tvas clear that when the full strength of 
the Soviet Forces was brought mto play 
Finland must be overwhelmed, short of 
very considerable assistance from abroad 
Finnish pilots showed themselves 
excellent fighters, one pdot shootiiig 
down SIX Russian bombers soon after 
they had been sighted from the ground 
Of 24 Soviet warplanes wbch bombed 
Finnish towns on January 25, only 
three returned But the Russians seemed 
to have inexhaustible supphes of bomb- 
ers and pilots Finnish fire-fighters be- 
came so weary after weeks of bombing 
m 


attacks that they vere ph^sicallv in- 
capable of checking the raider-s 
More and more fighting 'planes from 
abroad seemed to be the crying need of ' 
the Finns — otherwise, as one authority 
expressed it, with the shortemng of the 
Arctic mghts and approach of spring, 
the Finns fighting in the front lines 
might have nothing to defend State; 
ments by authoritative British spokes- 
men impbcd that substantial British 
help was under way for Finland 111 the 
middle of February, when the question 
of volunteers for Finland was raised in 
the British House of Commons, it was 
stated that a general bcence had been 
granted to Bntish subjects to enhst 
in the Finnish forces 











Chapter 51 

THE NEW NAZI RELIGION: A FANTASTIC 
APOTHEOSIS OF PAGANISM 

Initiation of the Fuehrer into ‘ Nordic * Traditions — Rosenberg's Gospel of 
Nazi SaUaUon, in which Clinstian Doctrine was Replaced bv Nordic Mvths 
— Stretcher, Protat'onist of ‘Soul-Cleansing ’—Persecution of Niemoller and 
other Christian Stalwarts— A Dread Portent 


A mioi.rn the pr-orufion of the 
Christnii Cliunlic'' in Gcnniim 
1ms nroiiswl \\nlpsprii(l condem- 
nntion ui Bntiiin iiul otlii'I (.omitnes, it 
•'C'lrcclr npimir to be in some 

quarters tlmt tbts oppre^siv e notion ivns 
pirt of n definite inosenicnt wliirli litid 
for Its object tlic rector ition of the 
nncicnt pnpin fnitli of Gpriinn\ to 
the status* nnd functions of n nntioml 
religion, so reroustitutul ns to lit in 
mill niwlern Nan \ic\\' This jiohcj 
thouph at first CTiin ssed onh teiitn 
fncK and with cxtnordnmn cnition 
and subtlet} of jiurposi Ind, diirins the 
past feis sears, liceii jiiirsutfl with in 
creasinc real and clnrarteri'lic mtli 
Icssness b\ those ieidtrs i\h(t had inort 
particulnrh .dcnlifiod theniseiscs with 
the less ni'lterml side of Xari doctrine 
The souncs from which this fantastic 
cnd(.i\our has had its ri'C are by no 
means ol)«t.uro Its most prominent 
apostle was Herr Alfred 
Apostle of Rosonberp a journalist 
Pafianlsm and propipandist of 
Uil(ic-Rus«inn c\tnc- 
tion, who\va«obsi.S'cd In theprcinilinp 
doctrine of ‘ Nordic ” racnl super out) 
In numerous books and jiamplilcts he 
etprissed the intention of the Xari 
caucus to restore the ancient Teutonic 
traditions of life and belief in all their 
harsh and priniiti%c rugpedness, as 
being essential to the welfare of the 
Gorman race, whom he conceived as 
enfeebled and discouraged by Christian 
thought and practice 
WTien the Nazi political creed was as 
yet in its fifst stages of incubation, 
Rosenberg, an dnugre from Bolshcvnst 
Russia, made his way to Jlunich, where 
he formed a close friendship with Herr 
Hitler It was indeed by this Baltic 
Gennnnophile that the Fuehrer was 
more e-qircssly initiated into the ad- 
vanced pimciples of “ Nordic ” tradi- 
tion That Hitler was ripe for their 
reception was due chiefly to his pro- 
found personal admiration for the 
writings of Houston Stewart Chamber- 
lain and Paul de Legarde, and the works 
of Richard Wagner, which in the form of 
music-dramas cast a glamorous radiance 
over the crude hero tales and legends of 
Teutomc antiquity The intimacy grew 
apace, and when at last Nazism became 


a force to be reckoned with, Hitler 
npjKnntod Rosenberg Director of the 
horcign I’revs, Director of Philosophical 
Outlook for the Reich and cditor-in- 
cliicf of that chain of oflicml newspapers, 
the most prominent among which is the 
“ I olkischc Beobiclitcr ’’ 

\\ith the power and the prestige 
of II triumphant partv behind him, 
Rosenberg nlmost at once began the 
dis'Cinmnlioii of Ins gospel of Nazi 
salvation This was first jmblishcd in a 
bnikv and gmndiloqiiont V ohimo “The 
Mvthus of the Twentieth Century," 
which, because of the flnti Christian 
ideals it upheld, earned for its author in 
Geriinn religious eirclcs the uneiiv lablc 
title of “ the German anti Christ ” In 
the section of this nmnzmg work which 
deals more particularlv with religion, 
Herr Rosenberg revealed a criidgmg 
adiiiimtion for what he called the more 
" authentic ” qualities of the Chnstian 
faith— that is, those nsjiects of it which 
have noconnesionwith piircl} "Senu- 
tic” ideals The Founder of Chns- 



JEW-BATTBR-IN-CHIEF 
When Hitler made the 'Jewish problem 
a burning issue under the Nazi regime, he 
appointed Jubus Stieicher (above) to 
conduct, in the pages of the notorious 
Stuermer,’ a campaign against the Jews 
marked bp invective of a particularly 
revolting character 
Photo Keyatono 
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tiamt}, he believed, was of Aryan, not 
Jewish, descent, and inculcated a 
“ niasculinc ” code of ethics and be 
haviour agreeable to German and 
Nordic wajs of thought On the other 
hand, the “ fciiuninc ” or traditional 
clement in Christinnit} he conceived ns 
a Inter interpolation of Jewish origin, 
nauseous to and destructive of Nordic 
V iriht} Particularly w ere its doctrines 

of humihtj, gentleness and universal 
lov e to be abhorred by all good Gerijians 
ns shv isli and cfietc 
Rosenberg’s doctrines were indeed, a 
complete trnnsv aluntioii 
and denial of those Christianity 
moni and spintual Contradicted 
tnitlis cherished and 
accepted by Christians of al' denomina- 
tions Cmlization he regarded ns 
cntirelj a Germanic institution and 
in the culture and traditions of other 
races could discern nothing but the 
rottenness of a degenerate Semitic or 
I>ntm cffcimnacy To the Germanic race 
alone nil progress was to be referred, 
but such culture ns the rest of the world 
deemed it had acquired was spurious, 
a base and sordid departure from Nordic 
enlightenment In particular he lamented 
the conversion of the early Germans to 
Chnstinnity as n disaster of the first 
magmtude Still, m this, his earliest 
essay towards the salv ntion of a naughty 
world, he had no intention of founding 
a new German rehgion 
But when Nazism became the ruhng 
power m Germany, Rosen berg proclaimed 
the estabbshment of a Nazi National 
Church — ^mvisible, perhaps, so far as its 
material fabric was concerned, but none 
'the less in actual existence, “spiritu- 
ally ’’ speaking In announcing this new 
departure he gave concrete expression 
to his more deyeloped ideals, and that 
these had the authority of the Govern- 
ment behind them cannot be doubted 
in view of what followed In the first 
place he held that it was not possible 
to distmgmsh between the idea of God 
and the racial soul of the German people 
After thus deifymg the German race, he 
laid it down that such Chnstian doctnnes 
as the idea of redemption were noxious 
to “our noble German folk,” wno 
were m no need of such acts of Divme 
clemencj The Old Testament he 





RUSSO-BALTIC APOSTLE OF TEUTONISM 
Herr Alfred Rosenberg, seen above addressing a Hazi |athenng at Miuuch, is the chief exponent 
of the doctrine of ' Nordic ’ raaal supremacy This apostle of Teutomsm was bom in Russia 
and served in the Russian Army dunng the First Great War His ‘ Mythus of the 20th Century ’ 
IS a standard work of Nazi ideology 
Photo, International Graphic Press 


dcEounced as Jewish in its ongin and 
insisted that it be ehminated along with 
all histone and institutional Christian 
dogmas, whether Protestant or Eoman 
Cathohe Especially must the anti- 
Nazi ideals inculcated m the Sermon on 
the Mount be suppressed, along with the 
“ degrading ” symbohsm of the Cross 
But this was by no means all Chris- ^ 
tian doctrme, he mamtamed, havmg 
been vitiated by Semitic 
Back to notions, was no longer 
Odin to be trusted and must be 
replaced by the matter 
and spmt of the ancient Nordic myths 
and sagas, which alone were capable of 
mspirmg the German race with those 
ideals of manly courage and traditions 
of stark and heroic valour essential to a 
conquermg folk— virtues which had been 
undermined and almost obhterated by i 
the demoralizmg influence of Christian- 
ity The Fatherland must be saved by 
a spiritual revolution of supreme m- 
tensity recaptured from the behefs of 
the Teutomc past 

But along with the Nordic myths and 
sagas, the legends of Thor and Odin, 
the Nibelung stoiy, the Icelandic tales 
and the Eddas of Scandinavia m all 
their rather savage ,and sangmnary 
, glory, the youth of Nazi Germany must 
accept ns its “ sacred books ” the 
writings of the pessimistic Schopenhauer, 
of the mentally unbalanced Nietzsche, 
of Houston Chamberlain, "Wagner, and 


Hitler These must be its gospels, 
providing it with its natural and native 
sustenance In order to give practical 
expression to this doctnne, Eosenberg 
pressed mto his service as the chief 
hierophant of his new Germamc dispen- 
sation the notonous Juhus Streuier, 
Jew-baiter and terronst 

The first rites of the new rehgion 
were celebrated at the Nordic Festival 
of the Summer Solstice m 1938, "held on 
the slopes of the Hesselberg, a mountam 
declared sacred to all Germans by 
Herr Hitler, where great fires were 
hghted and a species of ritual was gone 
through Addressing^ a vast concourse 
of onidokers, Streicher declared that to 
cast one’s sms into the holy fire before 
which they stood was to cleanse the soul 
The German people, he said, were their 
own priests and had no need of the 
mimstiy of “ black-coated men " Ger- 
mans would ascend the holy hill when- 
ever they felt the need for worship 
Let them be "beautiful, godhke and 
natural ” 

This Germanic creed, still in the 
meltmg-pot so far as its more precise 
tenets were concerned, had yet made its 
appeal to thousands among the ignorant 
or romantically inclined, bemused or 
obfuscated by the glamorous and 
successfully victorious record of Nazi 
acluevement But to the more stable 
elements m Germany it appeared ns a 
portent dread and threatemng It was 


perhaps its approach to what might be 
called the “ deification ” of Herr Hitler 
which appalled und discouraged the 
more thoughtful and sober among the 
educated classes of Germany This 
apotheosis of the Fuehrer was 
publicly announced by no less a per- 
sonage than Dr Eobert Ley, one of 
the chief Mimsters of State, who, m 
a general commumcation to the Hitler 
Youth, gave it utterance in words 
that can scarcely be desenbed as 
eqmvocal “ "We beheve in Adolf Hitler 
alone in this world "We beheve 
that the Lord God has sent us Adolf 
Hitler so that Germany should be 
estabhshed for all eternity” If these 
words do not reveal a behef m the 
Messiamc character and mission of the 
Fuehrer it would be difficult to suggest 
what they do disclose 
The reaction of this authoritatively 
inspired movement upon the Chnstion 
Churches in Germany was naturally 
of the most disastrous 
kmd, and it was opposed ‘ German 
by them with all the Christians’ 
vigour at their command 
m the peculiarly helpless circumstances 
in which for the time they found them- 
selves ,The presence of a considerable 
number of Nazi supporters m the 
Lutheran Church naturally had the 
effect of weakemng the protest of 
that body These banded thomselies 
into what was known as “the German 
Christians,” who gave imquahfied sup- 
port to Herr Hitler But they were 
not a numerous party, although 
Government intervention had given 
them almost complete control of the 
whole organization 


In I'^U tlic OrtJil ''Mil'll of tlu’- 
1 utlipnn riiimli unir v '•H'-U iluhrcd 
lint It wni fonntlMl iijion tin orthodox 
lliri'ti.in riVilrttion md tint tltn wo" 
in no '1 ni-o liTicti'd b\ tlio cm nti of tin 
Xn’i llnohitinn The OoMnimcnt nt 
once intinniid mul n loii" t«rm of dn 
cn-^ion in joint (oninniloi followed 
The chiinijnon of liiitlnmn orIhodo\^, 
Dr Nienndlfr -touth 
McmOlkp eh till iiL'i d Midi «iip 
\msicU [!' tid iiiiiovatioiis le. 

tin Ml ''•imne el hum of 
II< IT Hith r, the niiti ‘'i iiiitu lipdiitioii 
of tin Oo\rniiiii’iu iiui it« Mijipnrt of 
the m'( I'lunn doetrinit lint the 
(»i 't ipo put fin Mid to till di-cU'Miin- 
l)' ^IlInglI(r ins 'int to n ciliietii 
ntioii ciinp on i tlinrv of eontti 
in icioin belmMOur,’ niul tin nniniitinc 
jnstor'* of his win of tliinkiiii; i en. 
'iibjiTted to \ lift of eoiitinml 
/ persecution In the secret jiolin TliO'C 
who still wiiit nboiil tlinr diiins wore 
so Lonstmtl} iiitirfiretl with and 
subjected to =o ninnt iiisidts and 
innoxnnrct In the Dipartmcnl of 'it'ito 
for ( hurrh \fTiirs, rliieh complcteh 
doiinnnttd Church fiimnce ind the 
jin mint of stipends lint at length 
worn down In the iinuiinl ‘itmcstlo, 
those of the bisliop' and leadi rs of tlie 
dcnomiintion not nlroadi in prison or 
under surxoillancc In the Gestapo 
iccepted the evInsiM "ournnunt of 



'he suffered for his faith 

Martin NiemBUer, onM ® “'I'" 

mander and later leader of the German 
Protestant Confessional Church, was im- 
prisoned for his determined 
tte Lutheran faith after a secret trial m 
March loaS 


Photo n’t* n'orU 



PERSECUTED LEADERS OF THE CHURCH 
Above are Cardinal Faulhaber (left) and Cardinal Innitzer (neht), two Austrian Catholic prelates 
who wcK penecuted b? the Naas after the enforced Anschluss These outrages were serereljr 
censured by Pope Pius XI in an encpclicat in 1937 
Photon Ilirfellorfd 


tiie Church b} “ the Girmnii Christimis,” 
who forlndc them to «penk in public 
tiul closcd down tbeir training coilcgc5 
Liter itn Emcrgeiici Committee under 
the rlinirmniislijp of Dr Menicr, a 
prominent Nnn, woi comeued for tlic 
control of what ma\ be dc«cnbcd ns 
the wreck of a great national faith— 
that faith winch, with such trnn«cen 
dent courage and vacnficc, was first 
w itncsscd to bj one of the grcntcit of 
Gcrmnii'!, "Martin Lnther 
The Boman Catholic Church in 
Gcrmaiij fared but little better No 
sooner had llcrir Hitler come to power 
than he signed a concordat with the 
Vatican, the terms of winch were sur 
pnsiugl} generous But, like most of 
ills pacts, it seemed to have been made 
only to be broken, for some months 
later the same kind of icxatious news- 
paper campaign winch was usually 
directed ngnmst Poles, Czechs and Jews 
was brought to bear upon the affairs 
of the Church of Rome False and 
gnevous charges of the prciolence of 
immorality in religious houses were 
trumped up and reported in the Press 
with such venomous and slanderous 
insistence is to cause the deepest pam 
to Cathohes, castmg obloquy upon the 
entire Roman commumtv m Germany 
The education of Catholic children 
was transferred from Church to State 
by means of overt threats and menaces 
to parents, while in Austna not only 
were Catholic pnests and prelates. 
Cardinals Innitzer and Faulhaber 
among them, openly persecuted and 
threatened with violence, but later a 
levy was made upon Austrian Catholio 
Chinch fnnds, plate and treasures of 
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art and other objects being demanded 
b} the Go\ emment for the proseoution 
of the war 

The outrages upon the body and spirit 
of the Roman faith in the German 
lands and the blasphemous claims of the 
Hitler cult were the 
subject of a soi ere Roman Church 
censure by the Pope Attacked 
(Pius XI), who, m ms 
encyclical for 1937, denounced the 
“ organized bondago m religious 
matters ’’ which characterized the Nazi 
regime, its disloyalty to the spirit of 
the Founder of the Christian faith, 
and jts substitution of “ ancient pre 
Christian German concepts" for the 
worship of the One God By the 
beginning of 1939 the Nazi Government 
had secretly decreed the downfall of 
the Roman Church m Germany, a 
blow which was averted only hr the 
personal efforts of Pope Pins XH (for- 
merly Cardinal Pacelh), who dispatched 
an emergenev summons to the German 
bishops to assemble with all haste at 
*Rome, where the strongest measures 
were taken to urge the Italian 
and other Governments to mtenene 

That the Nazi Party should seek to 
re cstabhsh the traditions and lyorship 
of a faith of the lower cultus, whose 
deities and heroes were symbolic of the 
most pnmitive cunning and brutal 
violence, was sufficiently expressive of 
the spmt of grotesque and adolescent 
fantasy which undoubtedly inspired 
its leadership, and which indeed 
provided the most striking proof of 
that capacity for self-deception which 
was the most sahent feature of Nazi 
mentahty as displayed at that tune 
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AGRICULTURE IN THE FIRST PERIOD OF THE 
WAR: RAISING MAXIMUM FOOD CROPS 


Formation of War Agricultural Executive Conmnttee—Putting Grassland 
under the Plough — Changes Brought about by War — Maintaining the Labour 
Supply— The Women's Land Army— Specialized Farms— Rationing of 
Animal Foodstuffs— Problem of Rabbits and Pests 


T here were times in the Great War 
of 1914-18 when the home front 
was badly shaken — how badly 
we know now from the ofScial Blue 
Books and the spate of remmisoeuoes 
from the pens of those directly re- 
sponsible for the orga'nization of the 
vast struggle To prevent, if possible, 
a repetition, of such experiences, the 
Government took certain steps as soon 
as the war clouds began to gather 
Their task was to see that the country 
ivas so organized that the maximum 
amount of food could be produced 
Ever before their eyes was the memory 
of those dark days of April, 1917, when 
shipping losses per mohth reached the 
appalling peak figure of 850,000 tons 
Britain’s available food supplies had 
then sunk to a dangerous margin This 
was not to be allowed to happen again 
The first step taken, more than a 
year before the outbreak of hostilities, 
was for the Mimstry of Agriculture to 
nominate privately a man With agn- 
cultiiral experience in eaefi county 
The duty of these men wffi to get 
together quietly a skeleton organization 
which could bedeveloped mtoa fiWt-class, 
active machine as soon as the emergency 
arose In this very important task of 
selection all political partisansnlp wa« 
thrown aside To get the best anfi most 
experienced man was all that mattered 
Lord Addison, for example, though he 
had been Minister of Agriculture in the 
Labour Gkivernment of 1929-31, Was 
asked ^by his Conservative successor m 
office to take over this duty of selection 
in the county of Buckinghamshire iWl 
this important work was done volun- 
tarily At the outbreak 
War of war the skeleton 
Organization organization took on^ 
flesh and became alive \ 
Smootfily, efficiently and without any 
fuss the machine already prepared 
began to operate 

Deep rooted in the heart of the British 
people IS a dislike of bureaucratic con- 
vtrol, and of all classes the British farmer 
yields to none in his hatred of “the 
minjons of Whitehall ’’ To avoid 
arousing this prejudice and so hamper- 
ing the work upon which they were 
engaged, care was taken to select an 


administrative personnel with whom 
the farnters were familiar The agri- 
cultural officials so enlisted were local 
farmers and neighbours 
The organization was very simple 
The nominee of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture formed a War Agricultural 
Executive Committee, consisting mostly 
of explnenced fanners Tbs com- 
mittee was broken up into a number of 
sub committees to deal with such ob- 
vious problems as the amount of grass- 
land to be put under the plough, and 
the supply of labour and machinery 
As all such committees run the risk of 
becoming remote from realities, an 
eSective system of keeping in touch 
with the farmers was further devised 
The county was divided up into areas 
correspondiiig to the r arious rural 
district councils Over these areas 
presided a distnet committee, selected 
by the* executive committee The 
distnct committees were composed of 



an appeal soon answered 

To release shipping normally occupied iif 
carrying imported food produce, 

to work to ‘ grow more food.’ Allot- 
ments were formed in parks and open spaces 
all over the country, and the Spring of 1940 
saw an army of awlians busily * digging 
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farmers doing their work voluntarily 
The last hnk in the chain of communica- 
tion consisted of the pansh correi-pon- 
dents — also for the most part farmers 

The task with wbch the tanon? 
county committees were entrusted was 
in the first place to put 1,500,000 acres 
of grassland under the 
plough That was the Ploughing 
amount of land which, Subsidy 
accordingtotheMiinstiy 
experts, had gone out of production 
To bnng it back into production a 
quota was given to each county, the sum 
of those quotas amounting in all to 
1,500,000 acres 

The working of the plan was sim- 
phcity itself First the farmer had to 
be encouraged of his own free will to 
put bs grassland under the plough 
For tbs purpose, m the months before 
the war, the Ministry of Agriculture 
hmiounccd a subsidy of £2 for each 
acre of old grassland broken up Tbs 
was, m efiect, an attempt to sweeten 
the pill that had to be swallowed Since 
1919 practically half the arable land 
had been turned mto grazing land 
Bntish farmers in some coimties were 
rapidly becoming cow-keepers and 
nothmg else Moreover, they were 
keeping their cows on imported feeding 
stufis, wbch might not be available 
in time of war ' They had, therefore, to 
be given a mild incentive to do some- 
thing which appeared opposed to their 
business interests 

With the outbreak of hostilities each 
county district committee began a 
survey of the land in its area which 
could be put under the^ plough The 
parish correspondents visited all the 
farmers in their .parishes, with whom, 
of course, they were on neighbourly 
terms, and discussed how much land 
they could bnng into cultivation They 
then forwarded the results of their 
investigations to the district committee, 
who, having collected all the reqnmed 
data for their area, reported to their 
Wat Agricultural Executive 

In the first months of the war cvciy- 
tbng went smoothly, and the War 
Agnoultural Executive Committee had 
no occasion to lise their compulsory 
powers, wbch were kept in reserve for 
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—GRIM DEBRIS OF THE photograph above, though ihowing but a 

great quantities of '|"!“ the fereoty of the struggle which took plo« thens. 

, bny part of the battlefield, beare ^tae» .cattered about m profusion, surrounded by the 

Wre^ and abandoned Sow* ^ „ mercifully veiled by a mantle of snow 

roroses of their defenders, but the scene -a 



















rccikilmnt fnrmcrs, if and whm neccs- 
cnrr In innnv counlic> half tfic work 
to ba dono was done \oluntnriI}, and 
the local farmer^ plounhcd up a portion 
of their pnsi-lnml I5t Dcrcinbcr all 
the work fo cmbirkcd upon 
had been completed Tinii the exccu- 
tne committee is'.ued a “ Ploiiclnns kp 
Onler ' This prociylurc^lhc l’lou"iiiti/:- 
Up Order was onlj tssuul after the 
praj-slnnd had hem broken up— had a 
lep il object It o\ errmle the terms of 
a farmers tuiines iipreiment, e'tnnpt- 
ing him from the nece >.it\ si ited in 
his npreement of obtiinmc the land 
owners consent to the ploiiclimi: up of 
pras'lniuf Arimd with this order, he 
was under no lle^.es^ll^ of piMiip am 
comptn-ation to the landlord or of 
busing seed to put bicl to griss the 
land winch had been broken nji 
Profiting bs tbc csprnciici of tlie 
war of 1*111-18 the counts estcntise 
committees asoubsl the mistnlos that 
were then made Between 1*111 and 1918 
fanners wire asked to cnneeiilTate on 


the production nl wheat In the present 
war the main ohjeet of the ngricultnral 
effort had lieen to ptwhice animal 
feciling fluffs The Goserninent hose 
RtrO'Sed tins point for the ohs ions reason 
that the more food produeed for stock, 
the more animals there will be for human 
consumption In effect, the tn«k 
attempt c<l msolscrl nothing short of a 
resolution— the pisang of n new dircc 
tion to the interests of farmers, diserting 
them from becoming morels cow;kccpcr3, 
into winch state tbes were rapidly 
finking For tins purpo'c the crops 
approsed bj tbc coiiiity cyecutisc com 
imttccs sTcrc sniitcr wheat, oats, bnrle} 
— on light land rye — potatoes, peas, 
beaus and root® In order that the 
scheme may operate fairlj a farmer who 
ploughs up poor land and allows it to 
lie fallow, so that it maj regain its 
fertility, is not nccc«snnly debarred 
from the subsidy of £2 an acre 
That this scheme was not a purely 
bureaucratic one, disorccd from the 
real interests of the farmers, was proved 


by experience. The best brains in agri- 
culture had long maintained that' grass 
farming — what may be called the pro 
auction of milk instead of crops— was 
not the best fannmg 
Arable According to such an 

Extended authority ns Sir George 

Stapleton, only a small 
part of the land should he permanent 
mass, and all other grassland should be 
moughed every eight years 
The eictcnt of the change brought 
about by the war varied, of course, m 
difierent counties In Suffolk, for 
example, there was very little grassland 

to break up li the Home Counties the 


ulnntion was \ery different In Buck- 
inchamfliirc only one in eiery five 
fields was arable in 1938, and 30,000 
acres had to be put under the plough 
Indeed n complete change hod to be 
effected— from dniiy farming to mixed 
farming In such counties tlie cxccutn c 
committeci were faced immediately with 
the problem of macliinci} In one area 
there w ere fifty farms, with an ni crage of 
150 acres, gucn o\cr "o entirely to the 
production of milk that only one fingle- 
furrow horse plough could be found 
among tliein To meet tins deficiency 
the committee had to obtain ploughs, 
and then to harness to them some 
motuc power 



MINISTER FOR AGRICULTURE 
Major Sir Reemald Dorman - Smith, a 
{otmer President of the Farmers Union, 
was Minister for Asnculture when the war 
btohe out 
Photo Central Pruo 

A Simple system was adopted The 
farmer having no suitable apphanoes 
was advised first to borrow from his 
neighbours If ttese were not able to 
supply him, he could nert seek the help 
of a ploughing contractor In the last 
resource the executive committee placed 
at his disposal some of the thirty tractors 
supplied fay the Ibnistry of Agncnlture 
to each county These tractors were 
under the control of a machinery officer 
and were distnbuted m groups of five 
under the care of a foreman responsible 
for their maintenance The farmer was 
ohaiged from £1 to 25s per acre for the 
use of these tractors m breaking up 
grassland 

Another difficult problem that had 
to be tackled was the supply of labour 
In those counties where mixed fanning 
5d3 


had been gradually dwmdbng away 
and more and more land had been left 
under grass, the skilled agncnitural 
labourer was becoming as rare os the 
Great Auk At harvest time and hay- 
making farmers relied upon the local 
EmpIovTncnt Exchanged to supply them 
with the practically unskilled labour 
they required The new condition of 
things created by the war obnonsly 
made this method impracticable To 
tend crops— to lioc and single roots— 
requires skilled men Where were the 
farmers to find them 1 
The comity executive committees in 
oil cases adopted the same method A 
labour officer was appointed m each 
county to co-ordinate the supply of 
labour As part of his 
duty it fell to him to Labour 

keep in touch with all Supply 

the Labour Exchanges 
and to anticipate the needs of farmers 
well beforehand When the local ex- 
changes could not supply the skilled 
men required arrangements had to 
be made to fetch the labonrcis from 
other areas and to find accommodation 
for tiiem near their work But as it was 
impossible to obtain all the skilled 
labour required by this means, the 
executive committees resorted to a new 
source This was the Women's Land 
Army, enlisted an^ controHed by the 
Ministry of Agncnlture 
In response to the national appeal 
thousands of women flocked to enlist 
Thci were drawn from all classes— 
domestic servants, the daughters of 
professional men, society girls In the 
war of 19I4-IS a similar organization 
did magnificent work, but there was 
then a great waste of human matenal, 
which this time the Government was 
determined to avoid To begin with, 
would be recruits were carefully selected 
and those obviously unlikely to be of any 
use were refused The recruit was then 
placed on a farm for a month's training, 
dunng which time she received ten 
shillings a week, m addition to her 
board and lodging The Women’s Land 
Army meanwhile kept in touch with 
the farmer with whom the recruit had 
been placed, reCeivong regular reports' 
of her progress If those reports were 
not favourable, she was discharged at 
the end of the month If they were 
favourable — ^that is to say, if she was 
likely to become an efficient landworker ' 
— she was found employment, receiving 
the standard agncnitural pay 
- Considerable organization was needed 
to supervise those thousands of young 
women who were helpmg to raise the 
nation’s food One of the most aente 
problems to be faced was that of 
housmg Obviously accommodation 
















a<!aptp<l (o inale nu'ntiillunl uorkori— 
such to he mnilnble— \sns not 
suilihli for tlic n^pml)c^ of the W oincnV 

I ami ,Vrm\ In ■■omc oomilie'- tlii' 
(Iiflienlta waa polaed Itj lakim: over 
empta lioii'ca and runninj: thorn on 
hoifol Imo« Ih tliH niciin.*' \\ L \ s 
were a-sMircd of c(rtim ninpmtn'>, of 
avliich thc\ would ofherwi'-o In di pmod 
The coiinfv comniitfoCa tiliwl miml} 
on the ^\omtn'• Land Vrm\ for the 
‘•killed work that had to be done in tlio 
aprine, wh*'n male libonr ini}rht not 
be n\ ulable 

It will e\p!im the c‘'>-('nfial MinplidU 
of this \ns( orcaniration if the ohamnl 
of rommuniintion betwcin tlio firmer 
and the rout rolling 
Slmptiflcil niithonta— tlie Connti 
Orilanizitlon War \priculturil 
lAeiutiae C'ommittie— 
be folloiud out The farmer take- his 
difiiciilties to hia p mail corroa|jondeiit 

II man he lina probabh known all his 
life The panah corte<pondtnt fonrards 
this to the district eonimittcc, who, if 
cimiinatnnces jiemiit, ded with it 
dm’ct If the queation rai«cd is com- 
nlicatcd, inx’bla mg ii matter of count j 
policy, tlic committee refer the prolilcm 
to the cnlliMition siib-commiftcc, wlio 
in the last reaourcc appeal for a ruling 
to tlic cTccutice committee Tiio 
farmer has no hcjifation in making uae 
of this channel, for he knows that 
eaerj one concerned is familiar with his 
difficultica, is capable of understanding 
them, and will treat them with 


sunpathj and common sense At the 
lieginning of the war nil the energies 
of tiie count) committees wrere directed 
to the solution of the first and most 
important problem — that of producing 
food for iimranls, which m turn could 
Iieeoino food for the people Other 
questions had aLo to lie tackled, and 
among the chief of these was the 
rationing of the foodslufis proijmed It 
was rcalired ns n possibibti, to meet 
wlui.h prcpnntions should lie made, 
that there might Iw an unequal dinsion 
of foodstuffs required for nnininU One 
fanner might hn\c more than ho ro- 
qmred for Iiis stock and another too 
little Totnsnre that no formers should 
suffer— that nil the stock raised should 
be fed proper!} , s© tint th*o mn\imiim 
amount of food should be raised m the 
countn for the licnefit of the nation— 
a rationing scheme was dmwn up 
Attention was also gnen to special- 
ized farms such as pig and ponlttj 
farms For the most part farms of this 
nature relied upon imported food, and 
circumstances might arise when tlus 
would be difficult to obtain One of the 
duties of the e\ccutnc committees was 
to adnso farmeisi how (iioj could 
cmplo} locall} grown substitutes, and to 
sec that the supplies were forthcoming 
In addition to all cereal crops the 


committees encouraged the production 
of roots and kale In some Counties 
dnir\ farmers who had broken up then 
grassland were adiised to grow onc- 
tlurd mangels, onc-third swedes, and 
onc-third marrow stemmed kale, or 
thousand-Iieadcd kale Another prob- 
lem with which the cxccutii e committees 
had to deal w as that of rabbits and pests 
This was met by orgamzed scientific 
destruction 

In the earh montlis of the war more 
than half tlie 1,500,000 acres of grass- 
land required to be put back into 
production had been voluntarily broken 
up A great deal of the remainder will 
be dealt with “ b}* perenasion,” and it 
IS only with the rcMdne that the 
c\ccuti\c committees may be called 
n|ion to use their corapulson powers 
These cases inll probabl} be limited to 
the Home Counties and to the distncfs 
immediately adjoining big industnal 
centres 

The speculatne bmldcr, who Lad 
bought land and was holding it against 
the time when he could run! up houses 
at B profit, w as bkely to find his building 
sites under the plough This might 
appi} ns well to land that had already 
been scheduled for building Nothing 
was to be allowed to stand m the waj 
of tic nation being properly fed 


SPEED THE PLOUGH 

One ot the first steps tal-en hy the Ministry of AEncultur* on the outbreak of war was to see that 
« much land as possible was put under cultivation Below, tractors are ploughing a Perthshire 
field which has been grassland for over twenty years. 

Photo Phnet iTeirt 






Historic Documents. LXXXI-LXXXIII 

APPEALS TO THE. CIVILIANS PATRIOTISM 

So difTerent were the early months of the War from their counterpart m 1914, that the 
‘ ‘ man m the street ’ ’ might be forgiven for not fully realizing the grim struggle m which 
the Allies were engaged Spokesmen of the Government therefore addressed themselves 
from time to time to the Home Front on the necessity for sacrifice and unselfishness 
We give below excerpts from three such admonitions 


Mb W S Mobbison Ministbb op Pood in a Broadcast, 
Janoaby'8, 1040 

W E 010 asking our soilota and seamen and airmen to 
brin^ food supplies to us I sometimes think of the 
great contrast between our live" in this war — the 
lives we are leading m the shelter of our homes, and the lives 
of our seafaring men ' Work ns we will, wo cannot make a 
contribution equal to theirs What we must be quite sure 
about IS that we do not ask them, for all their readiness and 
fine courage, to run unnecessary risks for us 
Having decided to take less, there moat bo perfect finrness 
of distribution, no first-come-flrst-served or anything ol 
that kind We must divide what we have and share out 
equally — and that can onlv be done by rationing 
This spirit of rationing represents the spirit m which one and 
all of us will WL«h to take the stram and face the testing of 
war . We wiU not ask our menfolk at sea to bring 

ns more f6od than we need Let them bring instead of that 
surplus more and mdre of all that will increase our protection 
and their strength And until we have won the victory, we 
at home will share out what our men bring us as they share 
the dangers of their service 

Mb. Chamberlain, in a Speech at 'the Mansion Housf, 
Jandart 1), 1040 

P arallel with this development ot our military forces 
wp have the great system of uvil defence which ha« 
been bmlt up by way of preparation against nw raids Doy 
and night our lighting aircraft, our anti-aircraft guns, oim 
observer corps are mobdired and stand ready to detect and 
meet the raiders Then wo have also the auxiliary firemen 
and pohee, air raid wardens, casualty services, and all that 
great army of volunteers, most of them part-time unpaid 
workers, who form an essential part of our sy^em of civil 
defence Finally we have the speedy measures which wo 
have taken to diminish risks — evacuation, the black-out, 
the restriction upon the hours of places of public entertain 
ment and all the comphoated arrangements for casualties 
at first-aid posts and hospitals^ ’ 

These are vast preparations and *they have occasioned a 
good deal of hardship and mconvenience, loss of money and, 
1 n.n, sure loss of hfe, too In street aecidonts Then,- after 
all, four months have gone by and the air raids have not 
come Some people think it really la verv disappointing, and 
it is perhaps not surprising that others should ask whether, 
after all, all these preparations were necessary end whether 
wo have not gone a great deal too far m the direction of 
safety 

I wish I could take that view, but all 1 am going to say 
now about it is this Whilst we hove already reviewed oil 
our different precautiqps and modified and amended them 
where we thought that we could do so without disregarding 
the important factor of safety, I do not consider that tlie risk 
of air raids is over or even that it has diminished And so 
long as that is so I am certain that we should make a capital 
mistoke if we were to reverse the policy that we hove hitherto 
followed 

Wo must not think because this war has not taken the form 
hitherto that it did in lOW that wo can carrv on our lives 
OS if we were still at peace We have got to do witiiout a lot 
of things that wo shall miss very much Although we are 
noU yet actually fighting on land, wo are making preparation 
to enable us to do so with the greatest effect whenever the 
nght moment comes 

For that purpose wo are devoting more and more of our 
man-power to the production of armaments That m^t 
mean that there is less and less of our man power available 
to produce civilian goods 


Bven supposing wo bad ample supplies of labour we should 
still have to curtail our imports of goods which are not neces- 
sary for the prosecution of the war in order to leave aiailahle 
onr resources of foreign exchange and of sbippmg to purchase 
and to bring home in ships Imports of those things which we 
cannot do without 

It must be remembered that since our ran materials, like 
our foodstuffs, arc only partly produced at home and have 
largely to bo imported from overseas when we are making 
munitions on the present scale wo are nddmg enormously 
to the amount of imports which become necessary to ns and 
theteforo to the demands upon our shipping 

Exports Must Pay for Imports 

I MPORTS have to be paid for, and they can only be paid for 
in one of three wavs, either in gold, or by the sale of foreign 
securities, or by tlie export of goods and services Therefore 
smeo onr supplies of gol^ and foreign securities are limited— 
and, mind you, no must keep reserves of those things in case 
this may prove, to bo a long war— we are driven back upon 
exports, and wo have therefore got, m order to cope with this 
situation to increase our exports as much ns we can and at 
the same time to diminish the imports of the tWngs that we 
can do without. 

If yon find that you cannot buy the woollen goods that 
you have boon accustomed to, remember that wool is wanted 
for the clothing of the Army If you are askrf to lessen your 
consumption of bacon and sugar, rcmombiSr Uint you are 
making availablo space m ships which can bo used for iron 
ore or machine tools If you are asked to put your saaings 
’ into “invings Certificates mstead'of spending- them, remember 
that you are giving help to the Chancellor in his Herculean 
task of finding the wherewithal for our unprecedented expen 
dituro on munitions 

~In these times of war 1 cannot guarantei?— no one cap 
guarantee— that the sacrifices of all are going to be equal, 
but if each one makes the sacrifice as the call comes to him, 
bis own conscience will be clear and our combined efforts 
will see us tliroogh 

Lord Halifax, Foebigx Secretary, in a Speech at 
Leeds January 20, 1040 

Tt is vital that wo should rcahie that the home front Is not 
' 1 less important even if it is for the tune being less dan- 
gerous, than any other The land front 
the West stretches from the Shctlands to Switzerland 
yard of that front must be held with equal resolution and the 
Lining of it is going to demand heaw sacrifices from us all, 
aud service on the homo front means sacrifice 
It means wUhng and cheerful compUlmce mth wartime 
restrictions which, whether by the release of shipping, or oy 

Uio saving of financial strain, or m any '^^L.f'nll hut 
the genemlttv of our war effort It means cutting out all hut 
absolutely necessary expenditure It meaM lending to tto 
State every penny that w o can It meam changes 
to meet the great demands of war production, and it means 
for everybodr and unremitting work 
The campaign for war savings is a great national effort to 
bring m a groat volume of savings ^^roinfone our aMon^ 
finances, and it is of the highest importance to the State tot^t 
that campaign should achieve Success A steady Md ron 
tmuous effort will ho needed throughout the war Ut us ^vo 
cheerfullv, let us thmk always of saenfleo as something whiim 
gives strength and dignity to the cause in which it is mnd^ 
Ld lot us not forget that our cause will only mean victoiT 
if those who passionately behove in it are prepared to spend 
themselves in ita behalf ' 
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THE HOME FRONT: A SURVEY OF EVENTS AND 
PROBLEMS AT THE TURN OF- THE YEAR 


Tinmits' Probkms-^Ratmms— Black-out Dangers— Modified Lighting in Streets 
and Trams—/} R P Costs— Educational Readjustments— Paying for the War— 
Riiten of Britain's Economic Position— Rigours of an Abnormal Winter 
(preiioiis c\cnls on the Home Front are dealt nith in Chapters 7 and 25) 


I 


W rtL mfo till' NVw \c'ir(l')10) the 
w ir contJiiucd to innkc nppiToiitlj 
\i'n slox\ pro|ia«s in the i\c* of 
the public ftiul the Mite of rnther bored 
ttnitm", \fln«i b\ contro\(r'ic'» o\(,r 
a(Iimin‘'t ration, wn*! o coiitiniiniioii of 
the <ituation winch hud c\ol\c<l at 
home b\ the end of October, IW 
Tlie ‘-torm o\or certain lulditionul pro 
Meion*- of the Emorpincv Fowcri 
(Defenrc) \ct (dc'^enbed in Chapter 2'i) 
bad ended in in nfrrccnient ainonp all 
pirtic'" bv the cud of N'o\cniber, but 
It was i-oen to hn\o n pcrcu^sinn-! in 
Ainerin, prmlncnig a quite fid'*’ im 
prc>-<ion — jM'e-iblj Ivilationist senti 
inrnt W1U5 Inrguit rt'.poii'-iblo for tln“— 
tint liritahi had licen forced into 
“ Totnhtirinn ” incthiHls of Go\crn- 
inciit Actiinlh the freedom of that 
public criticism w-liich resulted in 
some conccs.MOin In the Goictnment 
should lia\e corrected such a view, 
though the powers of Gosernmeut 
Depqrtiiieiits rciiiaincd oicrwliclining 
An aspect of wartime government 
that was of more popular concern 
soon revelled itself ill ccrtiin cases 
where, under the Courts 

Humane Emcrgciic) Powen. Act, 

Laws macist rates protected 

tenants from eviction 
for non-payment of rites or rent The 
simplest cases inv olv cd w ere those 
the husband in a fnnnlj had been called 
up for mibtaiy service Thus a deput} 
judge at a London Countj Court on 

served thatifthc court were satisfied that 

a tenant’s inability to pay 
had arisen from the war, the landlord 
was deprived of his nght to distrain 
This general principle was the one rarat 
conunonlv invoked, though the courts 
soon had to deal with more complicated 
issues Among these latter vrere the 
pleas of hotel-keepers unable to meet 
babihties because of loss of busmeM 
owing to evacuation and the black-out 
Many business firms* had 1®®“®^®® 
away from vulnerable centres when the 
war began, but by December, 1939, they 
were planning to return so as to avoi 
the mconvemences of these changes o 


^°Fo^ rationing remamed largely an 
abstract question up to I*® 
December After January 8, 


when the rationing of bacon (4 oz a 
week), sugar (12 oz a week) and 
butter (1 or d week) rcall} got under 
wai, llicre wa« no shortage, on the 
contmr), '-nqilus stocks sometimes 
resulted, and in the middle of January 
certain kinds of bacon were permitted 
to bo sold without suirendcr of coupons 
At the end of the mouth the baepn 
ntioii was increased to S oz Meat 
ciinc under Government control on 
Jaiuiin 15 Local shortages, cspcLiall} 
of lipcf occurred towards the end of 
Taiiuarv although rationing was deJayed 
until March II Certain dislocations of 
the innthinery of distribution in the 
t rado had occurred while the Government 
was faking over supplies 
A sense of wartime dangers was 
stimulated in the public chicflj by the 
black out regulations, which continued 
into the New Year as the dominant 
interest Since the likelihood of serious 
air raids on civilian centres seemed to 


be remote, criticism of the lighting 
restrictions grew in v olume and acerbity, 
while evacuees returned to the big 
centres inmcrcasing numbers Casualties 
to pedestrians on the roads reached 
high figures, a fact which was stressed 
ns part of the argument to persuade 
the .Ministry of Home Security to 
relay the lighting regulations, which 
were felt most severely in the dark 
autumn and winter days Statistics 
showed that up to the end of Nov ember, 
1939, there had been 2,975 deaths from 
road accidents in three months—over 
1,000 more than those for the same 
period of 193S And yet about half a 
million cars had bden laid up by the 
middle of December, qjnng to the 
heavier tares and 'the severe rationing 
of petrol to private users 
The dimmed and, depressing lighting 
of nilwav carriage^, which made it 
impossible to read after dark, was 
another “ grouse " which the Bntish 



After food rationing had come Into force on Jenueiy 8, 1940 efaop assistants found themselves 
confronted with the tedious job of coimhng thousands of Uny coupons This neeessanly took 
up an enormous amount of tame, and representations were made to the Muustiy of Food in the 
hope of findins some more satisfectoiy method sudi as the issumg of cards on which the counter- 
foils could be cancelled by stamp 
Pholo Fox 
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NEW REALM OF CIMMERIAN DARKNESS 
To those who ontf knew London before the war, it would seem scarcely credible that the scene of 
murky darkness pictured above should be Piccadilly Circus, the so-called ' Hub of the ^Empire,* 
which once turned night into day with its scintillating lights The black-out which came into 
being with the war transformed the haunt of Eros and the flower-sellent into a cavern of Stygian 
gloom, which the new * starlight ’ lighbqg, seen left in Regent Street, did little to relieve, 
Photos, Fox, PJanel Neiia 


Citizen still ventilated very freely 
Continued criticism was eventually 
justified by tTie demonstration, on 
nome suburban lines, that almost normal 
bghting could be restored by blacking- 
out the carnage ■vvmdows and arranging 
to switch down the controlled lights 
should a raid warning be received 
To the great lebef of numberless 
citizens going to their daily work this 
improved lighting on trams was apphed 


more widely — or at least its appUcation 
was promised as the necessary eqmp- 
ment could be acquired In their 
complaints about madequate road- 
hgUtmg the pubbo received lively 
support in December from shopkeepers, 
who feared the loss of Christmas 
shopping unless a safe means of illumin- 
atmg shop windows were allowed 
' In answer to the clamour the Govern- 
ment firmly maintained the necessity 
of the A E P regulations, but announced 
that further e^eriments were being con- 
ducted to aso'ertam the possibihties of 
'modifying the black-out On Decem- 
ber 2 the Ministry of Home Security 
approved the use of a device for 
illuminating shop windows with directed 
light which would cast no reflection on 
the street Lamps were placed inside a 
bov-hke contamer which could throw 
the light upwards or downwards and 
away from the window Further test 
flights above London were^made by 
E A F ’planes to observe the effects of 
the black-out, though most people _ 
realized quite well that the flashes from 
trolley-buses and electrified railway 
could always betray London from some ^ 
distance ilway ni the air, while nothmg 
could conceal the river Thames and its 
estuary 


From a different hngle Viscount 
Cecil, m November, had emphasized 
the need for more thorough road Safety 
iliensures by controlling motor vehicles 
more strictly In December blame was 
being thrown also on the stupidly care- 
less pedestrian While the demand for 
more street hghting continued, the 
public was not deeply impressed by 
Sir John Anderson’s assurance that 
there had been a substantial reduction 
of crime m the Metropohtan Pohee area 
since the introduction of the restrictions, 
The Clerk of Westminster City 
CounciL wrote to Sir John Anderson 
expressing the opimon that it would 
he 'practicable, on the lines of a test 
carried out in Liveipool, to devise a 
modified form of strcet-hghtmg Al- 
though the new motor-car hebdhght 
mask, which met the Slimster’s reqinre- 
ments, was coming into general use ni 
December and helping to improve thc- 
illumiiiation on the roads, the an- 
nouncement that official tests were 
bemg-conducted to find a suitable form 
of modified street-hghting was generally 
welcomed At last the lamps, fitted* 
with a special kind of shade to diffuse 
the hght over the normal area, were 
tned out m Westminster, and called 
“ starlight ” lamps They gaxe a dim. 
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light {'•nice the mtoiMtv wns not 
nllowed to be greater thin i)r>02") foot 
rainlli s— ibout one fmir huinlretllh to 
one four thon-indth of that for iioruml 
lighting) but It V is oiioiigh nt leiiit to 
iiinhe the grouml M'-ibIc to the be 
nightcd jietkslrmii, and to cnalile liim 
to Fce or giiecs when' the kerb was 
Before Cliristmis, IW, Glasgow be 
Cline one of the jnoneers on a big scale 
in the use of this new lighting 
An acute ahortagf in the snpjilj of 
bittcnta for torclns intensified the 
demands for the modified lighting 
Vlthough miiiij batteries were foiniiig 
from \mcricii and Belguiin— home 
iiiaiiufnctiirers being quite unable to 
nitct the di nniid w liile nKo supplt iiig 
flic Fs.r\ices — it wis well info the 
New \Mr before thc\ btcuiia plentiful 
The conipamtiselj tnvial rhinrtcr 
of sonic of the tliitf nmifers of publie 
concern at tins tune justlv rc/lccted 
tin confidence of the ciiil population iii 
borne sfciintj On Dcccmlicr I-l, 195'! 
*5ir Tohii \ndcriion nniiounc(.d m the 
House of Commons tint the new t)qn 
of low intensity strict lighting would 
be allowed in all areas of the coiintn 
i\eo]it certain regions on the Ent and 
^outh-East coasts But thi useful 
“ starlight " lamps wen adopted onh 
ter) slowly by \anous local councils 
Not so prolonged ns the black out 
campaign but cqunll) Inch for a while 
and marked b) n good deal of irre 
sponsible and incorrect ncwsptper con 
trotcrsi, was the burst of criticism 
directed at the cost of \ R P sen icca 
fbomc combing out of ctccss jiersoimcl 
had been instituted in the autumn, and 
here and there was re])ortcd to bo going 
on still 111 December But the Minister 
of Home Sccurit) did not encourage 
the criticism of A R P costs, winch was 
often unreasonable, especially 
the paid workers were reproached wath 
hat mg nothing to do On Novem^r 30 
Sir John Anderson stated in the House 
of Commons that the average wcokl) 
ccpcnditurc on the tvholc-tiiiic tolun- 
tcers enrolled in Air Raid Precautions 
and Emergency Fire Seiticc in October 
was estimated at £776,000 A few days 
later he addressed a letter to local 
authorities, explaining the Govern 
ment’s decision that all part-time un 
* paid volunteers for A B P should be 
compensated for loss of earnmgs due 
to their duties, caused by an nir mm 
The maximum compensation was 10/- 
a working day for men and 7/- or 
women At the beginning 
there were over 1,000,000 A B 
workers on the books of the authorities 
as asailable in any emergency, and 
there were also 700,000 trained workers 
in industrial establishments The total 


rcdiietion of co'ts had been negligible 
On December 1-1 Sir John Vnderson 
stated tlml the paid whole time loliin 
teers lonlled 291,000 m the \BP 
orginimtion and the kFS, of whom 
2Sf),(K)(l rcceixcd £2 a week or more 
The (olnl moiitlil) cost of V B P per- 
••omiol was about £3,750 000, almost 
the whole of which was borne b) the 
E\( hcquer 

Tilt London Count) Council Emer 
genet Committee in its capacity of 
tiiiaiico Comiiiittte submitted to the 
Council on Dicember 18 a special 
ostimiitc for the cost of civil defence 
from till beginning of the war up to 
March 31. 1'UO This totalled £0,000,000, 
of which onU £300,000 would fall on 
the rates The big total lor the Metro 





AJl P MARINES 
The A R P Marines came into existence to 
succour the injured aboard ships attacked 
by Nazi aircratb Some of them are seen 
above demonstrating the method of hauling 
a wounded seaman, laced in e " slmg,” from 
the hold of a vessel in distress 
Photo, Aisoaaled Pros 

m 


Britain s Home Defence forces consisted 
largeljr of men of mature age with previous 
miht^ experience In the upper photo- 
graph some of them are seen on duty by a 
railway tunnel Above, a member of the 
Observer Corps is plotting the course of an 
unidentified aircraft The tepoct be 
telephoned to the central control 
Photos Sport lb General Cettlral Prese 

polls was divided up under the follow- 
ing significant heads 
Auxiliary Fire Service £3,260,000 

Auxiliary Ambulance Service £1,000,000 
Besene, Sliormg and De- 
mobUon £1,260,000 

Other items £600,000 

The ^im possibihtieS thus plainly 
envisaged by the authonties hardly 
affected the general indifference of the 
public This was reflected m the same 
Committee’s report on evacuation It 
stated that on November 28 there were 
120,741 schoolchildren who had been 
kept in London, Jl,878 who had re- 
turned after being evacuated, and 






APT, SLOGANS OF THb 
ECONOMIC FRONT 
These inspinni; slogans placed on the 
plinth ol Nelson's Column, incited people 
to lend their savings for national defence 
Phota Toptcal 


70,948 who were in London though 
not on any school rolls 
Eaids by German aircraft on the 
East Coast occurred with increased 
frequency in the New Tear, and possibly 
made more impression on the mind of 
the public than the official warnings 
not to relai: m vigilance The carrying 
of gas-masks, which had greatly fallen 
ofi by December, seemed once more 
fairly general, though far less common 
than it had been during the first month 
of the war London people still seemed 
apathetic, and not one in four earned 
any mask At the end of January some 

80.000 out of about 240,000 London 
schoolchildren evacuated had returned 
to the Metropolis, with about 2,000 of 
their school teachers Only 120 of the 
900 elementary schools had yet been 
reopened, though plans were being made 
to reopen more as soon as possible, to 
meet the educational needs of this 
returned population The 120 schools 
opened could accommodate only about 

34.000 pupils by shifts, and home 
tutoring for another 100,000 children 
was being conduSted by the busy* 
teachers, who toured regional groups 
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PAYING FOR THE WAR , 

Above IS shown the cover and interior of the Defence Bonds, put on sale on November 22, 1939 
purchasable in umb of £5, they were issued at par, to bear interest at 3 per cent and repay- 
able seven years irom date of purchase Below is one of the National Savings Certificates lor 
general and regular savings up to an indiyidual limit or £500 


Eeadjustment of the educational posi- 
tion was hampered by the occupation of 
some schools as A E P and A F S posts, 
while others had not yet been supplied 
with the air-raid' sheltering required 
by the official regulations 

Also connected with the general 
reorganization of resomces for civil 
defence was the opening of schools 
and colleges at new 
centres m safe areas Education 
This involved much Dislocated 
hard work for teachers, 
and in some instances involved a 
rather* serious hold-up of university 
studies for scholarsbps or degrees 
Much of the temporary ffislocation, how- 
ever, was being straightened out by the 
beginning of 1940 

In November a reorganization of the 
drastic emergency arrangements to deal 
with civilian casualties was announced 
by the Minister of Health The amended 
plans allowed the return of many 
medical men to their own practices, the 
Ministry henceforth providing for the 
full-time employment of only a nucleus 
of medical staff, while a big proportion 
of the specialist work was to be done 
by part-time officers who would receive 
a “ retainer ” of £500 a year and 
attend to pnvate practice In the 
staffing of first-aid posts local aUthon- 
ties were authonzed to pay the medical 
officer m charge of each post m si 
vulnerable area a fee of £75 a year, 
with'eirtra fees for sessions on duty 
It was expected that the new arrange- 
ments also would make for more hospital 
accommodation for normal.civilinn sick . 
nass, which had been considerably 
curtailed by the original emergency 
orders reserving accommodation for 
air-raid casualties It was curious, 
however, that there had been no over- 
crowding of hospitals on this account, 
ns the amount of sickness (or at least 
the number of patients coming to 
hospital) had been much smaller than 
in peacetime 

Following up his September aqnonnCc 
ment of the War Budget, Sir John 
Simon announced in the House of 
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T vrasn’t far-just a few 
yards across the road He wanted 
catch the ’bus home, so he took a 
chance and ran for it Death happened to 
get m his way It was nothing tcry unusual, 
hterallj hundreds of people are kiUed or injured m 
the blackout every w«k Nearly 1,200 road deaths 
in December alone. Remember the new speed hmit cannot 
alter the fact that you can see the car'before the dnt'er can see 

you How often do*you hurry and -just’doit^? WiU the luCk hold? 

- „eo.r„a,r 

Fomr Safrig itutet Spm by ihem it It wwth fieio j rnittym 

3 Vibtrt ihM# trt tr»fflc HiM* ' 
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REACHING BRITAIN’S MILLIONS 
In an age of publioty posters inevitably played a large jiait in the 
enlightenment and inspiration ol t{ie public during the war 
Above are a few among the many notices displayed on hoardmgs 
and m newspapers Others are to be seen in pages 538 and 55 o 
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Common on Xo\pmbor 21 the i'>Mie on 
the morrow of nett NitionnI Sntings 
Certificntoi, (le‘«igne(l to ussi*! in hnanc 
ing the wnr (rc])!ncing the current I'ixnc), 
and nUo a new Defence Bond pur- 
chasable in nnita of £5 The purchase 
price of the non SaMiig'* Ccrtificntca 
remained unchanged at 13/- but the 
interest uas ahghtlv incrcn‘'cd 'o that 
the certificate would be worth 17/6 
after fi\e teira and 20/6 after the full 
penod of ten )cnrs Diinng the fnat 
week of these iisuc" £1,123,000 was 
in\ cited in the Ccrtificatt'!, and 
£3,000,000 in the Defence IJomli Tim 
made a total that greath e\C(<d«l the 
rate of ®a\nng> of the Ik it wiek of the 
fir-t Great War (in Vibruarv, 1917, 
when £7,000,000 worth of (ertificatcs 
were bought) But still more ciicourag 
mg was the maiiitciianct of the naemgt 
calcs of Certificates and Bonds It was 
announced in Febniaia, 1910 that in 
the fust cle\cn weeks of the National 
fta\ mgs Camp iign more than £80 ( 0l,t,(K)0 
hid hccii paid hi the public for the 
Certificates and Bonds, whereas the 
olliciil ccpcctatioiis had been iii tbi 
region of £l(t0,0(Xl,000 for the first 
12 months Vltogethcr tlicrc wore some 
50 000 sai nigs groujis three quarters of 
which had boon formed in oflices and 
fnttorics, and new groups werfr being 
formed at the rate of 250 a dai 
The trade figures ns autuinii passed 


into winter proicd cquabj Mtistactorg, 
considering the special conditions, and 
in some respects would have been good 
in more normal times Mr Ronald 
Cross, Minister of Economic "Warfare, 
in n rcMcw of affairs in the House 
of Commons on January 17, promised 
at least a continuance of the more 
safisfactor} aspects of Bntish exports 
and imports, owing to trade negotiations 
which Britain was then conducting 
with fourteen countries, including iicarlj 
nil the neutrals of Europe That same 
week the Board of Trade figures 
show cd that imports and cxTiorts totalled 
more than was tin. ca<c a jenr earlier, 
and the biggest increase m exports was 
for nmnufnctiired articles In imports 
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DANGEROUS CURIOSITY 
On the nght are seen bursts ol anti aircraft 
shells, fired at a German raider over the 
Thames Estuary at the beeinmne of 
January 1940 Below, spectators, foolishly 
exposing themselves to the danger of faUing 
splinten if not bombs, are watching the 
action oblivious of their own danger 
P/infos rhlirt \rir’ 



the greatest increase had been under 
food, drink and tobacco, proving the 
resources in spending power of the 
nation and also the ineffectiveness ot 
the enemy’s blockade measures 
The tendency of the people, tc 
“carrj on” as usual 
while awaiting further Entertainment 
developments was and Sport 
shown by the revival 
of night life in big centres Towards 
the end of the year the theatres, night 
chibs and restaurants of London’s 
Mest End were almost normal again, 
after having been virtually dead for a 
time, though uniforms largely replaced 
ticning dress Repertory companies 
were planning new “ seasons ” at 
numerous provincial theatres, and at 
least half a dozen musical comedies 
were doing good business in the West 
End b} January In sport, football 
cert 1111I3 was badly hit by the wartime 
conditions, and it was suggested that 
the football pnbbc had lost much of 
Its keenness for the game owing to the 
upsetting of the tables of points m the 
oier-commcrcialized leagues and cup 
competitions It was cicn complained 
that dog-mcing mterfered wnth tlic 
‘ gate ” of such games as were ployed 
b} profcisionols The big member^p 
of iinnilj joung men in the numerous 
cycling clubs was affected bv enhstments, 
and club meetings were mostly cancelled 
during the autumn, but before the 
end of the jear not even the black-out 
tcKulntions had prevented the majority 
of clubs again haiung their runs at the 
week-end, or orgnmzmg cycle races 
The two hundred youth hostels m the 
country were still open, and proved a 
boon to the cyclists Pigeon fanciers 
were reduced to' holding short races, 
as thc> could no longer get them special 
trams and other transport facihtics, bnt 
they refused to give up their hobby 
altogether In this they reflected the 
spirit of less speciahzed sportsmen and, 
indeed, of the British pubbe as a whole 
Those who had lost sport by the 
cancelbng of “shoots” were consoled 
by the official encouragement to shoot 
wood-pigeons— which were accused of 
eating more of onr crops than we could 
afford m wartime 

On the whole, abnormal weather 
conditions (throughout January mter- 
fered vnth sport more even than the 
war The firrt part of January, after a 
cold December, was the coldest m 
Bntain smee 1894 At many points 
along the coast the sea froze The 
Thames was frozen for about eight 
imles between Teddmgton and Sunbury, 
and also at Kingston Twenty-five 
degrees of frost Were registered in 
London, more at many places m the 
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lam, expressing in his reply his regret 
at the Minister’s decision, paid what 
he called “ my smcere tribute to your 
work at the War Office and to the un- 
portant reforms you have earned out” 
That was all the information vouch- 
safed to the nation by its sphinx-like 
Prime Mimster, except that his letter 
was addressed to “My dear Leslie," 
who was assured “It is a great 
satisfaction to me that there is not now 
and never has been any difference 
between us on pobey and in particular 
on the necessity for prosecuting the 
war with the utmost determmation to a 
successful issue ” This assurance was 
not uncalled for, because the pubhc wa‘ 
plamly quite unprepared for the Wai 
Munster’s resignation When Farha 
ment re-opened ten days later. Members 
were prepared for a fierce debate, but 


'■country Stretches *ot the Mersey, 
Humber and Severn were covered with 
ice As the snow'falls increased later in 
the month, transport by rail and road 
was mterfered with, though the worst 
came with a partial thaw in the first 
week of February These remarkable 
weather conditions remained undes- 
cribed in the Press or in the BBC 
news bulletins until the end of January 
Weather news generally had been 
suppressed from the start of the war, to 
avoid giving information to the enemy 
Against these comparatively placid 
events the Ministerial changes an- 
nounced from 10, Downing Street on 
the evening of January 5 caused a 
sensation, at least in the Press Mr 
Leslie Hore-Belisha, who had been 
regarded as the most successful Minister 
m Mr ChamberlaTn’s Cabinet, with 
the possible exception of Mr Wmston 
Churchill, had resigned his post as 
Secretary of State for War, while Lord 
Macmillan had resigned from the 
Ministry of Information The King 
had accepted the resignations and 
approved the following appointments 
Bto Oliver Stanley, M P , Secretary of 
State for War , Sir Andrew Duncan, 
President of the Board of Trade , 
Sir John Reith, Minister of Information 
It was, of course, the suddenly 
announced replacement of the War 
Mimster which occasioned surprise and 
even some consternation Mr JEore- 
Behsha had held ministerial office 
continuously since 1931, wffien the 
first National Government was formed, 
and smee his accession to the War 
Office m May 1937, he had done 
most valuable work in modernizing 
the orgamzation of the army, especially 
111 “ democratizing ’’ tl\e officering of 
the service Speculation was stimiilated 
by the pubbcation of Mr Hore-Behsha’s 



‘GENERAL POST’ OF EVACUATION 

_ Photos, Fox, Keystons 


r to the Prime Minister, dcclming 
temative post which, it turned out, 
the Board of Trade “ I wish, 
the ex-Mimster, “ I 'had felt able 
ccept the important office which 
have been good enough to offer 
n your reconstructed Government, 
For the reasons I gave you verbally 
morning I regretfully cannot see 
,1/, it ” inti hfr Chamber- 


beforehand the feelmg had pt round 
that there was to be no quarrel, and that 
the late Minister accepted the situation 
Mr Hore-Bchsha told the House that 
no conflict of views ® 

confldence had existed T 

and his colleagues, while on the gencm 
subject of his army reforms he had not 
thought that the Army could be made 
to fiffht for democracy 



“ I lm\o 1 tlioufiht, n« an i(lcnli‘>t,” 
bo «ni(l, “ til it tbo \rm\ sliouKl be 
pirt of (be nitioii and not npirt from 
the intion ” Mr Cliunlicrlain ampli 
bod Ins former tnlmto, and denied an} 
knonlcdf'o of "an) '001011“! diffcrenre 
of opinion between ni\ rifilit honourable 
fnond and the Ariin Council or am 
member of il ” 

The IIoii'o of Commons soon dropped 
attemjits fo probe into the pcr>onal 
affair, and Oppo'dion Lewkrs took an 
opportiimtv to air eritici'iii of the 
couipoMt ion of flic C linnet It Ind been 
pcncralU felt for some time tint a 
smaller ^^nr Cabinet, coiisistinc of 
member-* not burdenctl with do 
partmcntal diitic->, should control the 
conduct of the war The Oos eminent 
showed no intention of listt ninp to such 
ptopo-safs, but earU in the follow me 
month the rrime Munster 'prunp 
another siiqin'e b\ coiifp“'inp that the 
olfcctne' control was in the hands of a 
“ Bip Four as the Pre*s put it— of 
Ministers who formed a kind of inner 
eabmet under the presidenci^ of Lord 
Chat field 


RIGOURS OF A BRITISH .WARTIME WINTER 
Seme (Sea o( the seviie weather which beset Britain as well as the Conbnent during the winter 
of 1939-40 may be gained from these photographs Above a car is almost butted in thesnow 
at Poynton near Macclesfield. Betow ducks walking on the ice-hound nver at Teddington 
Reach The Thames was frozen over for the fitst time for 45 years. 
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REGENTS OF TWO BALKAN STATES 
Hungary is a monarchy with a vacant throne, the functions of a monarch 
being exercised by H S H Admiral Nicolas Aorthy de Nagybanya (left) as 
Regent Above is H R H Pnnce Paul of Yugoslavia, Pnnce Regent of 
that country until the cormng of age of the King, Peter, in September, 1941 
Phofos, Tl’nfe ForH 


DANUBIAN MONARCHS 

Tsar Boris III of Bulgaria (above) succeeded to the throne on the abdication of 
his father m October, 1918 Carol If of Rumania (right) renounced his nghi 
jf succession in 1925, but in 1930 he returned to Rumania and was pro- 
claimed king in virtue of a special act of parliament 
PAolos, Oacor ilarcua AJJT A 
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THE BALKAN PROBLEM: GERMANY, ITALY AND 
THE ALLIES IN A DIPLOMATIC WAR 

The Ahmncnt of Forca iti the Balkan Penmsula—Balkan States' Desire for Peace— British Guarantees 
to Rumania and Grucc — Nazis Co\ it Rumania s Otl— inglo-Turkish Friendship— Allies' interests in 
iiigoslaiia— German lims m the Balkans— Tin 4ttitttde of Ital]— Policies of Htingan and Bulgaria 


F ou cciitunc'i tlic lliilkin Ponmcul i, 
timt ncplcr(<.(l corner of boutli 
cislcrn Europe, Ind been the 
'scene of rLCurniif' wars l)et\\icn o 
mixture of rnce- ■iuclj a<5 could be 
found nowhere el'C Rolnnii'^ foucht 
Teutons, Muptnrs fought Slnx"-, Slux" 
bulled wjfh Turk" These war", 
ftlthougli fought between Balkan coun- 
tries, often gxxc evidence of the hidden 
hand of the great Powers, and the 
Peninsula has even better right to the 
title ‘Cockpit of Europe’ than Belgium, 
which has. so often seen her terntorj 
dorastated 

Yet in the first three months of the 
Second Great War, while the opposing 
armies remained immobile on the 
Western Front and 
^'Icnaccd on ruthlci>s imnclaj mg and 
All Sides submarine action 
characterized hostilities 
at sea, the Balkans reraanicd at peace 
The countries of boutli eastern Europe, 
wlucli hud so often consumed their re 
sources in internecine strife, were anxious 
now to keep out of the great conflict 
"Although the differences liotween them 
roinnincd acute, their history during this 
period was one of a painful straggle for 
unity— a unit) which most of them con- 
sidered would be their best snfeguard 
against conquest piecemeal bj their 
big and aggressive neighbours, German} 
and Russia 

Oiih a greater menace from outside 
their frontnri could induce them to 
shell e eieii temporarily their grici unces 
and claims against each other This 
menace was pronded bv Germany when 
slit nithlessl} overran Poland, and to a 
still greater extent bv Russia, who not 
imlv participated in the division of 
Poland, but had invaded the small and 
« illant nation of Finland But m spite 
of their peril diplomatic moves for 
unity among the Balkan nations took 
place with extreme slowness— bom of 
decades of suspicion, grievance, claims 
and counter claims, and the intrigues 
of some great Powers 
These countnes of the Balkan 
Peninsula reflected the state of affairs 
that existed m western Europe before 
the Second Great War, m that they 
included “ satisfied ” Powers and Powers 
with real or imaginary gnevances The 


satisind touiiirics wen. Rumania, who 
hid more than doubled her tcrritorv 
ind population as a result of the 
Fir-t Grcit ar— largclv at the ex|)cii«e 
of llungirv , Greece, who acquired 
an additional outlet to the Aegean at 
Bulgaria’s expense, Yugoslavia, and 
Turkcv Vt the end of the war of 
1911-18 Rumania and Tugoslavia ob 
tallied between them from Hungarv 
the fertile Biiiat, nch m minerals m 
its eastern part Turko}, though on 
the losing side in the Great War, had 
restored her cconoim and prestige 
under the rule of Kemal Ataturk, 
and her alliance with Britain had 
jilaced her m the ranks of the satisfied 
Powers 

Agtm«t the.se countries, in the 
diplomatic war which had gone on 
ever since the Peace Treaties of 1918 
and 1919, were ranged Hungary, who 
had lost the greatest and richest of 
her domains, and Bulgaria, vnth claims 
on Rumania and Greece 

Britain had shown her political and 
economic interest m Rumania and 
Greece by guarantceiiig tlicir integrity 
—an unmistakable warmng both to 
Italy (who might luive been tempted 
to push Kin farther after her conquest 
of Albania during the Easter of 1939) 
and to Germany, should the latter 
bo inclined to try another stroke like 
her march into Czechoslovakia After 
the outbreak of the Second Great War 
Britain was mterested in maintaining 
her inv cstments and trade with Rumania 
and Greece, and with the other countries 
of south-eastern Europe, and was 
vatally concerned also, in collaboration 
with the French, m stoppmg their 
supplies To Germany 

Outside Russia, Rumania was the 
largest oil producer in Europe, and 
oil was one of Germany’s mam war 
essentials To develop her od wells 
Rumama had borrowed abroad, and 
more than one-third of the foreign 
capital invested m her 150 oil under- 
takmgs was m the hands of Bntish- 
controlled firms, while French' and 
Belgian interests controlled a further 
one-fifth of the mvested capital In 
times of peace neariy one-third of 
Rumania’s oil exports, averagmg some 
6,000,000 tons annually, went to 
657 


Gcriiiiiiv, while Britain came a bad 
"ccond w itli only 15 per cent Britain’s 
economic interests also mcluded mv c'd- 
inents in many large Rumanian industrial 
concerns, and a large share of the 
Danube nver tnffic The principle 
which inspired Britam’s guarantee of 
Rumania against German aggression 
was the sanic, of course, as that ior 
which she hud declared war on Germany 
— namch , the upholding of the integritv 
of smaller nations against German 
aggression \t the same time, Britain’s 
valid interests mspircd the view that 
a N'vzi conquest of Ruraanii would 
enonnonsl} ddd to German} 's resources, 
and open up unpleasant possibilities 
for British possessions m the Middle 
East Similarlv unpleasant possibihties 
might have been opened up by Itahaii 
control of Greece, vnth her excellent 
naval harbours in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean 

Turkey, whose abhorrence of aggres- 
sion was equalled b} her probity in 
respecting her pledged word, wos a 
verv desirable ally for Britain Her 
control of the Dardanelles was an 
e"-pntinl factor to preyent the march 
of aggressive Impenalism towards the 
Middle East Her strong and tned 
army had been for many years a sure 
guarantee of peace m the Balkans 
Her friendships vnth her neighbours, 
based on mutual respect, were a 
stabihzmg influence , while the prox- 
imitv of her territory to Irak (where 
Britain had large oil interests), to 
Palestine (the source of 
recurring racial trouble A Faithful 
m the years since the Ally 
Great War), and to 
Egypt barred the way to dictators 
enterprises on the road to India On 
October 19, a few weeks after the out- 
break of the Second World AVar, Anglo- 
Turkibh friendship was sealed bv the 
conclusion of a Pact A sinular treaty 
was concluded between Turkey and 
France (See Chapter 27) 

Britam, for the same moral and 
"strategic reasons as in the case of 
Rumania, Greece and Turkey, had also 
every mterest m the preservation of 
the mtegnty of Yugoslavia, in whose 
copper and bauxite mines large amounts 
of Anglo-French capital were invested 




VAST OIL DEPOT AT RUMANIA’S BLACK SEA PORT 

Constanza, with a dock area of over 150 acres, is an important sSnin'tte phoSapb 

an immense quanhty of which has lone been a 

above ConsLza lies on the Black Sea, in that province of the D^imja which has long 

bone of contention between Bulgana and Rumania 

Photo, ill Bencho: 

n the First Great War the states of mercial inethods, gi^n Germany almost 
Ip.rVnn. nnil Montenfiffro rtater incor- a stranglehold on Balkan trade By 


In the First Great War the states of 
Serbia and Montenegro (l'>'t®r incor- 
porated into the new kingdom of 
Yugoslavia) had been allies of Bntain 
and France In summary, Anglo- 
French aims in south-eastern Europe 
were these Britain and France wished 


selling their products on credit, most ot 
the Balkan countries had acSumulated 
credits within Germany, in hquidation 
of which Germany forced them to take 
German manufactures Ever present m 


were tnese uritain ana nrance wisnca wcuuuu - * , r 

these countries, under the leadership of the Nazi nund had been e sp 
Turkey, to co-operate and form a united the British blockade, but so 0 g 

“ front” capable of resisting aggression Germany had this immense bin 
t J. lx Xl* - x__ JwnTV* /Ml cho fplb to some extent 


Q 

from any quarter At the same time 
the Allies tned to prevent the natural 
resources of these countries being used 
by Germany to circumvent the Allied 
blockade 

German aims, in accordance *with 
Nazi psychology, were of a domineering 
character Ever since Hitler’s advent 
to power the dream of Nazi economists 
had been an industrialized Germany 
and an agricultural Balkan hinterland 
The countnes of south-eastern Europe 
were not encouraged to develop their 
own industries Bather did Germany 
look to them to supply the ores, wheat, 
cattle and oil necessary to the mainten- 
ance of her manufacturing population 
The exchange of German industrial 
products for Balljan natural product's 
had, under unscrupulous Nazi com- 


to draw on she felt to some extent 
reassured 

It was significant that the most 
ardent supporters among Nazi in- 
dustrialists for this Balkan “ 
policy wore those who had identified 
themselves earlier witl) the dreams of a 
Berhn-Baghdad railway A powerful 
argument, which Germany did not 
hesitate to use, was the presence of the 
ruthless armed forces of the Beich near 
the frontiers— an argunient which after 
the successive rape of Austria, Czecho- 
slovaba and Poland was not lost on the 
Balktln nations 

Italy’s mterest m south-eastern 
Europe, apart from her considerable 
trade and investments, was to reinforce 
her position ns an Imperial Power 
With Hungary and the Balkan countries 
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to draw on, she would be much loss 
dependent on supphes from overseas, 
all of which had to pass through the 
Straits of Gibraltar or the Suez Canal, 
both under British control Politically, 
as a Power with unsatisfied aspiration^ 
the troubled state of the Balkans might 
be utilized to further Italian^ expan- 
sionist aims Italy’s friendship with 
Hungary, also a Power with a gricyance 
against the Peace Treaties, was vorv 
close, and the opportiimst policy ot 
these two countries in the Balkan arw 
had been a powerful factor against 
stabilization 

The disagreements between the Grc^ 
Powers aceijntuated those among the 
countries of south - eastern Europe 
Britain’s mterest vnth Turkey m main- 
tenance of the status 
quo (except in so far as 
ft could L altered^by Interests 
arbitration) ran counter 
to the policy of Italy and Hu JW 
Germany’s desire to see ^he Balk, 
and Hungary geared up to the M 
industrial machine was in conflict mtb 
the interests of both Britain and ftalT 
The Balkan States were su^'Cious ot 
each other and were distrustful of the 
Great Powers 

^ This was the position when Bussia s 
undeclared war on Finland. bcgii^J- 
on November 30, introduced a new 
factor into the situation and proimsed 





■n,. mnter of 1039 caused considerable delay m the ploughing up of grassland, for which the Gosermnent granted 
ine nara m As soon as milder conditions prevailed ploughing went on from dawn to 

even bv moonlight Out photograph shows grassland being turned over by the plough at 
ausK— ano cYt.i j <■ ^chmond m Yorkshire 
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, WHEN BRITAIN WAS IN WINTER’S ICY GRIP ' 

The extreme cold which prevailed during the winter of 1939-40 in Britain no leas than on the Continent is well 
exemplified in these two photographs, the one showing a snowbound train, one of many that were held up m 
this manner, and the other depicting ice-floes on the Sduth-East coast So severe was the cold at this spot that 
the tide was prevented from reaching within 1,500 yards of the shore; 

Photos, Topical , QJ'V , ^ 
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A NERVE CENTRE OF A A DEraNCB 
t. » <ane to one of the Control Centres of the Observer Corps, where messages are remved from obsembon 
”!!! the movements of all unidenUfied aircraft approaching or flying over any part of Britain. Around 

™ th* ' olotters ' who arrange the symbols accordmg to reports received Clarifying these reports are the 
““ ‘“’’ ^rmth tor couple"' ™ the dais abo?e are telleis,” who pass information forward to the 

Hrh« CommMdTtheR AF Seated high m the comer is a "recorder,- whoplotsanaccuraterecordof every track. 
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RUMANIA’S KING- IN THE ^COVETED PROVINCE 
In Januarr, 1040, King Carol of Rumania paid his first ofiiaal visit to Bessarabia smce his accMsion t'* throng 
and in the course of a speech emphasized Rumama’s determination to defend that provmce and alt her frontiers against 
aggression Above, King Carol is seen with M Tatarescu, the Pnrae Minister, amvmg at Constanza 

Photo, Keyttone 








ITALY AND HUNGARY AFFIRM COMMON INTERESTS 
Above, left to nght art Count Ciano , Count Teleb, Hunganan pitmier , Count Csakp 
Hunganan foreign minister , and Signor Mussolini, photographed on the occasion of the 
Hungarian ministers' amval m Rome on April 17, 1939 The problems of Central and Danubian 
Europe were discussed m a senes of talks. 

Photo Keystone 


to bring into almcincnl the policies of 
nt least two of the Great Pow ers, namely, 
Britain iiid Itah Both were n^ erse to 
an extension of Bolslict 1 st influence in 
the Balkans , while Stalin's npprdach to 
Kumania’s oil wells could hardly be 
welcome even to German} Faced \\ ith 
the ]Oint Nnzi-Bolsheank threat, the 
motement for Balkan unity against 
aggression gamed new impetus The 
prospects of such unity depended largely 
on Italy, and a survey of Italian policy 
vvjll, therefore, serve to explain many of 
the diplomatic shuffles behind the 
Balkan scenes 

In the early stages of the Second Great 
War the attitude of Italy, the only 
major non-belligerent, was annonsly 
watched by the small- 
Italy cfi exposed countnfes 

‘OntheFcnce’ of south-eastern 
Europe Italy deemed 
it in her interest to keep out of war 
and to reduce to a minimum the 
hindrances caused to her economy 
At the same time, with the Alhes and 
Germany heavily engaged elsewhere, 
the war presented to her an opportunity 
for extendmg influence m the Balkans 
She first endeavoured to dispel the 
suspicion created by her invasion of 
Albania a few months before, and 
withdrew her troops on the Albaman- 
Greolc frontier— a gesture much wel- 
comed by Greece The next move was 
forced on Italy by reported Soviet 


activities on the Hungarian frontier, 
foilovrmg Bussia’s invasion of Poland 
and Inter of Finland Although 
Mussolini did not openly commit him- 
self to shnnng the sympathies of the 
Itahan people for the Finns^ fear of 
Bolshevist expansion in the Balkans 
led to 0 meeting of the Fascist Grand 
Council early m Becember, 1939, and 
a statement was issued 
The Council referred for the first 
time unequivocally to Italy's extended 
interests in the Danube and Balkan 
area, but, Italy’s ties with Germany 
were reaffirmed No mention was made 
of Soviet Russia This Statement was 
interpreted by many observers to mean 
that Italy did not yet vnsh to drop her 
intimate Axis connexion vnth Germany, 
while it might still be useful m furthenng 
her own unsatisfied aspirations , at the 
same time, while she wished for Balkan 
umty against possible Russian aggression 
m south-eastern Europe, Italy did 
not wish this umty to be attamed under 
the aegis of Turkey, now alhed to 
Bntam Itahan policy was earned a 
step further in a speech by Count 
Ciano, the Foreign Minister, towards 
the middle of December, 1939 He 
663 


claimed that Italy, through the annexa- 
tion of Albq^ua, had become a Balkan 
Power and that her interest m the 
Peninsula was justified in history, by 
geography and by tradition After 
reviewing the fnendly relalnons enjoyed 
by Italy with each Balkan Power and 
with Hungary, he said that it was m 
their common interest to mamtam 
peace m that area Italy, therefore, 
watched with deep sympathy every 
eSort by these small nations to settle 
their differences peaceably, and was 
vnlhng to give advice and hqlp 
At the same time, Count Ciano 
discounted the utihty of forming a 
Balkan bloc, possibly because its forma- 
tion would be impossible without 
Turkey, and Turkey’s pohey was in 
harmony vnth that of Bntam Nor 
could such a Moc be formed without 
Hungarian participation, and so long 
as Hungary insisted on satisfaction of 
her claims against Rumania (especially 
regardmg Transylvama), nmty could not 
be obtamed As it became ever more 
apparent that Germany was deeply 
involved vnth Russia, whose Bol 
shevTstic ideals were the antithesis 
of Itahan Fascism, Itahan pohey seemed 
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HUNGARY’S .CAPITAL ON THE DANUBE 

Hungary's fear of Soyrt Russia drew her nearer to Italy os being ‘•’V'SlhlfDanl flotmg 
ism Above is a panorama of Hungary’s beaubfol capital. 

in the background Dunng the summer of 1919 Ramamaii for^ .“a^R^anra. 

months, and this was one of the reasons for Hungary's long-atoning gnevonce against Rumania. 

Photo. EH -A * 


to veei more towaids that of the 
Allies , ) 

In January, 1940. Count Csaky. 
the Hungarian Poreign Minister, mter- 
'' viewed Count Ciano in Rome, and it 
was reported that Italy used her 
influence to induce Hungary to adopt 
a more friendly attitude towards 
Rumania, even to the extent of 
temporarily abandoning territorial ' 
claims It was also reported, though 
offlcially demed, that a pact in the 
nature of a militaory alliance had been 
concluded between Italy and Hungary, 
ostensibly with the aim of checking 
Russian expansion southwards Italy’s 
policy still remained opportunistic, 
however A typical Italian comment 
on the Ciano-Cfeaky talks was 

" Italy, unllko curtain Great Powers [1 o 
Britain and Prance], harbours no aggressive 
designs against Bussin, but merely intends 
to olioek that expansion of Communism 
which menneoi the olvilizntion, order and 
health of hjiirope. Lob Soviet Russia remain 
qiiiot vvitlun her own frontiers, and Italy 
will have no reason to oppose her ” 

Italy thus kept a free hand in her 
relations with the Balkan countries and 


With Germany and the Albes If it 
turned out .that the danger from 
Russia and German-Rnssian friendship 
should be overestimated or should 
recede, she would still remain unfettered 
iU her actions 

The two countnes most concerned 
with Itaban policy were Hungary and 
Rumania, althougb tbe absence of a 
united front against aggression was a 
menace to all Hungary’s hatred of 
Bolshevism was deep and sincere 
The atrocities and depredations of 
Hunganan Bolsheviks under the shor^ 
lived regime of Bela Hun in 1919 had 
left an impression which two decades 
of orderly Government had failed to 
eradicate The presence of Bnssian 
troops on Hungaiy’B Carpathian fron- 
tier, comhim^d with Hunganan syn^ 
pathy for Bihiand— ‘a nation \nth 
which Magyars are racially connected 
wore the two outstanding factors m 
the recent history of the nation Just 
as deep, however, was Hungary's sense 
of grievance against Rumania, whcKC 
soldiers, in the chaos that followed the 
collapse of the old Austro-Hungarian 
SM 


Empire, had invaded Hungaiy, pillaged 
the land and— so Hungarians maintamcd 
-^seized large stretches of temtoiyin 
defiance of justice and the orders of the 
Allied Supreme War Council 

Hungary’s policy smee the Russian 
invasion of Finland had been paradoxi- 
cal Her fear of the Russian “wolf” 
and hatred of her opulent Eutnaman 
neighbour (to whom she H^^aarv's ' 
C Pa JoUcal 

of Transylvama an 1919) p^ucy 
have been compared to 
the behaviour of a httle girl who, 
menaced by the wolf, says “Please, 
wolf, let mo eat my cake (Transylvania) 
first" The Russian danger was the most 
pressing Six days after the invasion of 
Finland, Graf Teleb, the Hungarian 
Premier, while emphasizing the eon- 
tmuity of Hungary’s foreign policy, 
stated that the eqmpmeht of the array 
had been completed m numerous lespeofe 
and that the armaments industry had 
reached a desirable capacity 

" A now war Jias broken out between tbo 
conmcDous Finnish nation, which is rdaW 
to iia, and Russia,” Graf TeleW dwlarcd 
“ It IS ft war quite separate from 
between Germany and IWincc and Bntam, 
but which, nevertheless, ns it effects the 
' history of European peoples, can bo de^^ 

oscomplomcntorv This war and ihe battles 

of our Finnish brothers OU us with coneem 
and sorrow ” 

The Mmister forecast great changes 
in Hnngonan markets 

Hungary’s claims on Rumania, tem- 
porarily m the background when the 
Russian menace was fet realized, came 
again to the fore as Finland’s sucoessliu 
resistance caused Hunganan roihtary 
experts to revise their opimon w 
Russia’s mihtary might 
began to feel more confident of defend- 
mg alone, or with Italy's help, ha 
frontier m the CarpathiaM Cerftm 
Hungarian circles professed not to he 
concerned for Hungary's ^ 
that of Rumama, which had lost 
Poland as a neighhonr and had received 

Russia instead IVhat would happen d 
the Russians should invade Rumania, 
and Bumaman resistance collapsed i 

That, experts argued, would bring 

to the Hunganan frontiers on two sidM , 
and while Hungary worfd do noth^ 
a weaken Eumama’s defence, it wm 


III 13 in Tjansylvania would also giv 
ngary a strong, natural line w 
ence m the Transylvanian monntai 

lungaiy’s reaffirmation of berfnend- 
p with lUly did not nUay sus^oiOM 

the Balkans that her closest «« 

ce with Germany It was conceivable 

It in certain circumstances 

uid give Hungary more effective 01 a 
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CAPITALS OF FOUR BALKAN STATES 
Above — lelt, the modem cathedral o( St. Alexander Nevshi at Sofia, capital of ^ulearia , right, 
the ancient Acropolis, dominating the atj of Athens, lorelp capital of Greece Belot^eft, 
n^stenal buildings in Belgrade capital of Yugoslavia , nght, modem architecture m the 
Boulevard Bmtlanu in Rumama s capital, Bucharest. 
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position of 3 iib country ivos the most 
unhappy In the north was Bnssia, ' 
with claims on the Humaman province 
of Bessarabia In the east was Hungary 
In the south Bulgana vented her 
gnevances regarding the Dohruja tcm- 
toiy, which she had received by the 
treaty of Bucharest in 1918 but had 
lost to Eumania m 1920 Bussian 
soldiers now stood on the old frontier 
of Poland, a former ally of Eumania 
The Germans were pressing exorbitant 
economic demands on Eumama Bntish, 
French and Italian agents were active 
But through the first three months of 
the Second Great War Eumama 
presented an outwardly calm facade 

In the middle of Eovemher Germany 
sent a strong economic mission to 
Eumama under the leadership of 
Dr dodius, to obtain moreasing quanti- 
ties of Rumamau oil and to solvj the 
difficulties of Danubian tranqiort Soon 
afterwards Lord Lloyd, President of 
the jBritish Council, amved, with the 
reported aims of strengthening Anglo- 
Euman'ian relations and furthering the 
establishment of a Balkan bloc under the 


BALKAN BREEDING GROUNDS OF DISCONTENT 

The nup above shows areas shaded which gave nse to considerable fnciion among adjoining 
states Alter tHe First Great War Rumania was given Transylvania (loimeily Hunganan), the 
Bukovina (formerly Austrian), and Bessarabia (formerly Russian) Part of her south-eastern 
province of Dpbruja had been taken from Bulgana durmg the Second Balkan War of 1913 The 
Dedeagatch (Alexandtoupohs) district of Greece 1$ also the subject of temtonal daims by Bulgana. 


in recovering her lost province than 
would Italy It was not lost on observers 
that the discoveiy of 0 “ separatist " 
conspiracy in Transylvania was foDowed 
by the repetition by Graf Teleki of 
Hungary’s revisionist claims Further, 
Ba kan countries wondered, if a military 
allianoa had been concluded between 
Italy and Hungary, how Italy could 
give material aid to Hungary with 
whom she had no common frontier 
The obvious route would be through 


a suspicious Yugoslavia, on whom 
Hungary also had temtonal claims 
Hungai^s contribution to unity in 
south-eastern Europe seemed to grow 
smaller as the presenf war progressed 
Hungary’s unsatisfied temtonal 
claims did not mtiimdate King Carol 
of Eumama In many respects the^ 


leadership of Turkey Visits of Enraanlan 
diplomats to Turkey find Yugoslavia 
were frequent Eumama's resources 
were of supreme importance for the 
German economy Six months before 
war broke out Germany bad signed a’ 
five-yeor economic agreement with 
Eumama which, m the words of 
the Germnu negotiator. Dr Wohltat, 
“ comprises almost the whole field of 
economy of the two nations" The 
markets of the two countries were made 
complementary to each other But the 
outbreak of wax interrupted the plan, 


NAZIS' COMMERCIAL TRAVELLER 
Dr Karl Clodius (below left), Nazi economic eiq>ert, travelled from one country to another in 
an effort to secure more of the taw materials Germany needed so badly, in parbcolar 
Rumania, tank cars laden with which are seen below at Ploesti, ready for transport to the Reich. 
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quite npnrt from tlic fact that Kiii}; 
Carol, a ■shrewd monarch, had no wish 
to " put all Ins eggs m one basket,” anti 
did not watch with complaccnc} the. 
gearing of the Rnmanian market to the 
German war maclniie 
Tlie first concern of Dr Clodius wna 
to obtain a more fa^oumble rate of 
cxclmngc for tlic Gcrmaii mark in 
relation to the Rumaiiinn lei Ho 
pointed to the fact that the Ici had 
dccronsed in Milne, to which Riimaninn 
experts countered that the pnecs of 
Rumanian products, owing to war 
demands, had increased In ordinary 
times It paid Rumania to exchange her 
agricultural and mineral products for 
German macfimcrj , but now that world 
^ prices of wheat and oil had risen, she 
preferred foreign currency to German 
industrial products, which she could 
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were dependent on the Danube route, 
thej had to pay footastic prices for the 
hire of the few hghters left 
In peacetime Rumama’s cbef exports 
to Germany had gone via the Black Sea 
and Mediterranean, but the British 
blockade put a stop to 
this The duect rail- 
way routes between 
Rumama and Germany 
were said to be m a deplorable state 
owing to neglect by the Russians, 
through whose territory, acquired from 
the Poles, the hnes ran (This neglect 
mav have been a matter of dehberate 
pohey) "Wble negotiatmg with the 
Germans Kmg Carol had to face Russian 
demands The “Communist Inter 
national,” the Moscow organ of the Com 
intern, declared on December 6, 1939 


Russia’s 
Threats to 
Rumania 


It— lii— i-. 

ICE HOLDS UP DANUBE TI^FFIC 

The fteezing of the Danube dunng the hard winter of 1939-40 prevented much needed auppliea 
-f n.. „..n..n ml frombeing transported by nver to Germany Above is a desolate landmg stageon 
the Ice-covered nver, and below are steamers at their moonngs waiting for the thaw to come. 

Photos Holly 


then buy cheaper elsewhere Germany 
pressed her demands so roughly that 
the Rumnman Cabmet, under the 
premier, Argetoianu, resigned 

Dr Clodius made ^hurried departure 

fiiom Bucharest, and though, when he 
returned some days afterwards, he was 
able to get an agreement, it was on less 
favourable terms than he had hoped 
Instead of getting 45 per cent of 
Rumama’s oil production, only rae- 
thud was aUotted to Germany The 
rate of the lei was'fixed at 49 50 to tte 
mark instead of 75, as Dr Clodius had 
demanded To get -the matenals to 


Germany, Dr Clodius offered to supply 
180 locomoti\ es and 3,000 wagons One 
of the allegations of the German 
delegation was that Rumania’s oil pro- 
duction had decreased m recent years 
owing to dehberate sabotage by French 
and Bntish companies, which, as pre- 
viously mentioned, owned a large part 
of the capital ested in the oil mdustry 

The Germans also alleged that Anglo- 
French interests had purchased most 
of the Bnmaman petrol A successful 
Anglo-French economic action was the 
leasing and laying up of all available 
Danube hghters Smee the Germans 
667 


A poUev of minontj' oppression and 
ixploitation of the masses exists in Tran 
spirama Bessarabia the Dobruju and 
Buhovlna The Communists urge all 
worLirs to take up the decisive Sght against 
war agitators reactionnnes and Chauvinists 
who inflame the Bnmonlan people against 
the oppressed minonties 

The same newspaper referred to the 
necessity for a mutual assistance pact 
between Russia and Romania on the 
hnes of those signed by the Baltic 
States 

' Doubtless, ’ said the paper the peace 
lessons of Russia s pacts with the Baltic 
States have not been lost on Rumania 
BumanUi. has been able to convince herself 
that in the war between Germany and 
Poland the Western Powers cotdd not hdp 
their Ally 

King Carol’s answer to these demands 
and to those of Hungary was practical 
and to the pomt It was announced 
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RUMANIA’S DEFENCES 
Bucharest announced on January 12, 1940, 
that a defensive system runmng for some 
300 miles along the Hungarian and Russian 
frontiers had almost reached eompletidn 
Known as "Carol's Dyke," the system 
compnsed a moat 40 feet wide, anti-tank 
traps and pill boxes The moat Imked up 
with numerous njets and lakes 


that Bumaiua had completed an m- 
tncate senes of fortifications around her 
frontiers, moludmg a 40-foot-wide moat 
at various pomts On the Hungarian 
frontier fortifications based on those of 
the Maginot Lme, with an intricate 
senes of tank traps, pill boxes, commum- 
cation trenches and underground pas- 
sages, were completed and tested by 
artillery fire King Carol travelled 
from one end to the other of his domains 
and made three important speeches At 
Oradea Mare, near the Hungarian 
frontier, he said on Christmas Day 

Rumania attaches great importance to 
her frontier defences Rumanians wish for 
peace Wc have no intention of taking that 
which does not belong to ua, but we will 
defend our own ” 

At Constanza, m the east, King Carol 
reafSrmed Rumania’s intention to de- 
fend her integrity and independence 
while M Tatarescu, the 

Rumania’s Premier, announced 
Stand that Rumama would 
mobihze all labour on 
the fields and m factories to maintain 
national umty But the king’s most 
important speech was made in the pro- 
vince of Bessarabia, acquired from the 
Bolsheviks after the collapse of the 
Tsarist Empire He said 

“ Every time 1 coma to this comer ot the 
earth between the Pruth and the Dniester, J 
assure you that I como to a country which 
bos been is and always will be Rumanian 
land ” 

' The cities which bai 0 for centuries been 
the sentinels of a frontier must for us all be 
the sentinels of what will eternaUv remain 
Rumanian " 


Itahan in^uence made some progress 
in Rumama during the first three months 
of the Second Great War, partly by the 
conclusion of a subsidiary trade agree- 
ment, but especially because of Italy’s 
reported counsels to Hungary to use 
moderation in her claims on Rumama, 
and of her anti-Bolshevik stand 
Generally speaking, Rumama’s sym- 
pathies and interests were with the 
Allies She was not, however, prepared 
to make temtonal concessions to cither 
Hungary or Bul^na to further the 
cause of Balkan umty Rumama, as a 
member of the Balkan Entente (the 
other members of which were Turkey, 
Greece and Yugoslavia), sympathized 
with and had everything to gam by a 
common front against aggression, but 
had also to take into account her 
proximity to Russia and Germany, 
while remembermg that Britain, who 
bad pledged aid in the event of German 
•aggression, was much farther away 
Bulgana, the smallest Balkan country, 
had a very strong strategic position 
Situated between Rumama, Yugoslavia, 
Turkey and Greece, her friendship was 
important for all four Powers Since 
Turkey’s control of the Dardanelles 
was unassailable by frontal attack, 
Bulgana held the back door to the 
Straits and her value as an ally to an 
aggressive power, either Russia or 
Germany, was unquestionable Bul- 
garia's attitude to a umted Balkan front 
had been consistent ever since the war 
of 1914-18 She had renounced the use 
of force for the satisfaction of her 
claims, especially ''as regards the 
Dobruja, but was not prepared to lend' 


support to the umted front until they 
were satisfied, or until at least some 
promise of satisfaction had been given 
Her Government’s pohey was further 
compheated by the facts that King Boris 
was linked through mamage with the 
Royal Family of Italy, that the Bul- 
garians were pro-Russian in sentiment, 
and that economically the countiy was 
largely dependent on Germany 
On the other hand, while Turkey, 
Greece and Yugoslavia were conmeed, 
of the wisdom of satisfymg, at least m 
part, Bulgaria’s claims on Rumama, 
,they wished to know that these demands 
would stop there, a 
speech by M Kossei- Bulgarian 
vanofi, the Bulgarian Qaims 
Premier, m the summer ^ 

of 1939, reaffirming Bulgana’a claims to 
her 1913 frontiers, made the three 
countnes reluctant to take the initiative 
Withm Bulgaria’s 1913 frontiers had 
been moluded temtories of Yugoslavia 
and Greece In particular, by cession of 
part of Thrace to Greece after the war 
of 1914-18 she had lost her former coas^ 
line on the Aegean Russia’s invasion of 
Finland was p shook to much of the pro- 
Russian sentiment among Bulgaria’s 
hard-worhng and democratic peasants, 
but did not materially alter their regard 
for their great Slav brother, who had 
assisted them so often in the past 
News of the war with Finland received 
scant pubhcation in the press Russia 
'showed her appreciation by concluding 
a three-year commercial and navigation 
pact with Bulgaria on Januniy 5, pro 
vidmg for greatly increased trade 
between the two countries This treaty 



RUMANIAN CABINET CHANGES 
r/l Argetoionu (leit), Rumanian premier resigned on November 23 I939> alter holding 
lor only two as a result of Germany s exorbitant economic demands upon Ruraaiu 

He was succeeded in office by M. Tatarescu (nght), a former premier 
Photot IVide TTorW Ket/iUme 
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RUSHANIA STANDS IN 
READINESS 

That Rumania eiiTisaged the worst that 
roij'ht befall her, and prepared to cope with 
any possibility of aggression, is shown by the 
photographs In this page which depict 
top, rows of barbed-wire entanglements 
erected along the frahtier facing Russia , 
left centre, metal bars, capable of electnfica- 
tion, m a section of the concrete barriers 
which bne Rumama s fronheis , right 
centre, an enormous tank barrier in Eastern 
Rumania , bottom left, men and women 
wdting to pass through a gas chamber m 
Bucharest 
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By lUingworth from the Daily Mail," London 


From “ KariLalur," Anhtra 


also promised Bulgana some lebef from Turkish troops concentrated on Bnl- with whom she was alhed m the Baliau 

German economic domination gana's southern frontier in the early Entente and who might have been 

Britain meanwhile concerned herself weeks of the war were withdrawn In threatened by active Bulgarian re 

ivith efforts to bnng ‘Bulgana mto a the placmg of these troops Turkey had visiomst operations Britain’s con 

Balkan bloc, and it was behoved to' be been acting up to her "obhgations to cihatory efforts were crowned bv the 

largely due to Bntam’s imttative that Yugoslavia, Greece and Bumama, visit to Sofia of M Menemenooglu, 
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Turki«h Under Socrctar} for Forcifni 
Affair' Both countries exchanged 
assiimnccR of their desire to respect 
each other’fi integrity, while a Bulgarian 
dccl'iration tint Bulgaria desired neu- 
trality was interpreted to mean that she 
would not identify herself too much with 
Biissiaii jiohcy But Russian propa- 
ganda against the Allies remained actn c, 
and the question whether Bulgaria would 
CO operate in a Balkan bloc was left 
nnaiiswereil for the time being 
E\cn more cautious than the pohet 
of Rumania was that of Yugoslnaia, 
a knrgdom formed after the First 
Great ^^ar bv the 
yuftoslaa fusion of Sloacnia, 

Policy Croatia, Dalmatia and 

Bosnia (formerli parts 
of Austria-IIuiignry) with -Serbia and 
llontencgro The ^}nipntliics of most 
Yugodais were undoiibtcdlj with the 
Mlies blit the In no means satisfacton 
state of the country s defences and the 
existence of common frontiers with 
.German} and Italv called for great 
circumspection on the part of her 
statesmen EspccialU after Italj had 
occupied Albania was Yugoslana 
susceptible to Italian policy, and 
her Hnctuating attitude towards the 
formation of a Balkan Moc aaricdwjth 
Itaij s own attitude Yugoslavia was 
also sensitive to Hungary s claims, the 
moderation of which in recent months 
she had owed to Italian inlluenco on 
Ilungarv The position of Yugoslavia 
was further complicated b) internal 
differences between Croats and Serbs, 
bj economic commitments to Germany, 
and by the presence of unruly elements 
in Maccdoma and elsewhere whose pas- 
sions, could be worked on by interested 
Powers Following frequent contacts 


^\lth other Balkan diplomats M Cincar- 
Mnrkowitch, the Yugoslav Foreign 
Minister, in January defined his coun- 
try’s polic) ns follows 

‘ luRosInvia tins upheld the principle that 
.she must mnInUiln good relations with ail 
Great Powen and must exclude all quarrels 
with neiglibours wbidli might lead to an 
Inlernationnl conflict yugoslaiin has 

no cialnu on foreign countries and has no 
vital interest In those questions wlilch Imro 
cnuswl unr between the Great Powers In 
this sense Yugoslatin will support niis 
nllcnipla to remose reasons for conllict 
between the Danube nnd Balkan Powem 
but the success of these attempts is dependent 
on mans clcenmstancra Yiigiwlavin Is 
determined to maintain strictlv Iicr neutral 
)>o1ics 

Yugoslavia’s cautiousness led even to 
reluctance to ogrec to a meeting of 
the Balkan Euiente Powers with whom 
she was allied, hut this meeting was 
nevcrthclc'S fixed to be held m Belgrade 
on February 2, 1910 

Greece, like Yugoslavia, was intent on 
mniutninmg good relations with all her 
ncigfikours, but Bntain’s guarantee of 
her intcgnty nnd her long standing 
fncndsliip with Turkey guided her 
pohcj Count Ciano, the Italian Foreign 
^Imistcr, declared m lus speech in 
December (mentioned earlier m this 
narrative) that the creation of a joint 
Italo Greek frontier through Italy’s 
conquest of Albania had served to 
clarifj their general relations Inspired 
Greek comment underlined the Italian 
Minister's fncndly reference to Greece, 
and the withdrawal of Italian troops 


from the Albanian frontier was warmly 
appreciated But suspicion of Italy s 
real intentions persisted throughout the 
Balkan countnes In Yugoslavia, for 
instance, Italian activity was thought 
to be responsible for unrest in Croatia 
and Slovenia 

Of all the Balkan countries, Turkey 
was the only one with a fixed and 
consistent policy She maintained -this 
in ppite of a terrible earthquake which 
devastated her Anatolian provinces m 
December, 1939 Developments in 
Turkey following the conclusion of the 
jVnglo-Turkish pact, her reactions to 
Eu>-sia'B attacks on Finland, nnd Ger- 
man efforts to create difficulties between 
Tiu-key and Russia are the subject 
of a separate Chapter m this History 



BALKAN 5TATESMBN IN CONFERENCE 

Above, Herr von Ribbentmp is seen in conversation with the then Bulgarian Pnme Mimster, 
M Kosseivanoff on the occasion oi tbe latter s offidal visit to Berlin in July, 1939 Below 
IS a scene at the Little Entente Conference in Pebruaiy, 1940 In the front row, from left to 
nght, are^r Markovich of Yugoslavia , General Metaxas, Premier of Greece Dr Sarajoglu, 
Turkish Foreign Minister , and M Gafeneu Rumanian Foreign Mimster 
Photos U tde World htytlone 
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mass COtONIZATION OF LIBYA 

Libya was included m the nabonal temtoiy of My 
OcX u6, 1938. three days later colon^Uon 
beaan with the sailing of iS hners, ca^g sOjOoo 
emHants, some of whom are seen above disembartang 
at^nooU Left, Marshal Balbo, GoTemor-Gmeraf of 
the cotoy, is chatting with colonists brfore they ra- 
barked Right, a typicalltallan settler Below.ane^y 
S^;U wlUgem\ibVa.wmhng to receive the 
Photos. Keystone, Vrdt^cM. Xssocmftd Press 
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ITALY’S POLICY AS A NON-BELLIGERENT: 
GUARDED AND NON-FRIENDLY NEUTRALITY 

Italy’s Declaration of Non-belligereim — Her Abortne Expansionist Designs— The 
Mediterranean Question— Presening the Status Quo in the, Balkans— Colonization 
of Lib) a a Magnificent Experinifiit— Italy Needed Peaceful Years— Shock ' of 
the Na:i-So\iet Rapprochement— No Longer Bound to any Foreign Power ’ 


W nFN, on September 1, 1939, tbe 
Allies were on the point of 
declnring war upon Germany, 
Fascist Italy announced dramaticnllj 
that she would “ take no niitintn e in 
hostilitips ” Ab the war slowly gathered 
momentum, this policy uns sc\cral 
times rciflirmcd, both m the Italian 
press and in the terse, blunt speeches 
of Mussolini Had the struggle been 
confined to the Allies and Germany, 
Italj's attitude of detachment — made 
possible, it uould appear, by a secret 
plausc in the Borne Berlin military 
alliance— would probably base con- 
tinued unaltered But neither she nor 
the world at large had reckoned with 
Russia In attacking Poland, and 
later Finland, Russia aroused the 
indignation of the cnalizcd world 
'B'hilc sharing tins indignation to the 
full, Italy's reaction was not confined 
to the moral plane She sensed a 
threat to her ^^tai interests Not for 
nothing had she poured her legionaries 
into Spam during the Civil War , 
the “ menace of Communism,” ivhich 


Hitler had used merely as an electioneer- 
ing phrase, was ns real to her now ns 
then She did not hesitate to make 
her position clear " If Communism 
should attempt to ad^ance towards 
zones of vital interest to Europe and 
Italy,” declared Signor Gayda, Italy’s 
leading journalist, “ Fascism will know 
how to reply ” And on January 17 
Signor Muti, newly elected secreta^ of 
the Fascist Party, stated that ‘ Italy 
may at any moment find herself under 
the necessity of taking up arms 
"What importance could be attachea 
to these declarations of policy on the 
part of Itaban states- 
Tjjreo men and journalists’ 
Reasons 

of the Allies, Italy s 
attitude was vitally important for 
three reasons, which will be discussed 
in turn Although Italy had fought 
with the Allies dunng the First Great 
War, she had always borne a gnevance 
against her former comrades in arm 
It IS true that m 1915, the year of her 
entry mto the war, she was 
certain temtonal concessions by the 
Allies in return for her support, and that 
in 1919 she received much less than she 


i\as promised is also true But the 
fault did not be entirely with the Allies 
Italy had been promts^ a large portion 
of the Turknsh Empire, which uns 
thought to be on the point of dis 
integration 

This disintegration certainly took 
place, but it came about in a way that 
no one had foreseen, and proved to be 


the liberation of the Turkish people, 
who had hitherto been smothered by 
the weight of their own possessions Con- 
sequently, instead of a divided Turkey 
which could be neatly parcelled out, 
the Allies were confronted with a nation 
so resolutely united that the presence 
of the British fleet off Constantinople 
failed to overawe it Disgruntled and 



CIANO SURVEYS ITALIAN FOREIGN POUCY 
Couot Cumo, lulion Foreign Minister, speaking to the Chamber o( Fasaos snd Corporationi 
on Decembor l 6 , 1939 summarized the development of Italian foreign policy since 1933 
and explained Italy s attitude of ‘ non-beihgerenqr, at the same bme confimung that a clause 
In the Italo German alliance absolved Italy from going to vrar for a oonsidenble ^od of bme. 
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internally unsettled, Italy was obliged to 
renounce her hopes of increased colonial 
territory But she did not forget the 
sacrifice that she had made And when, 
after nearly twenty years, her attack 
upon Abyssima roused the hostility of the 
members of the League, she u as disposed 
more than ever to regard Britain and 
France, holders of the largest empires m 
the world, as the obstacles to her own 
imperial development Hence, more 
grimly than cheerfully, she threw in 
her lot with Germany, the other great 
European power which considered her- 
self humihated And thus there came 
into being that uneasy and unequal 
partnership, the Eome-Berhn Axis 
In spite of the conquest of Abyssima 
and the seizure of Albania, Italy still 
regarded herself as a “ have-not ” 
nation Her “ aspira- 
* tions ” (for thus she 

' termed her demands) 

Nice ! * could be summed up in 
three words Tunisia, 
J.buti, and Suez During the early 
part of 1939 Italian agitation for Tunisia 
and Jibuti reached so strident a pitch 
that France, who had held these 
territones since the end of the 19th 
century, was obliged to take elaborate 
precautions With a rapidity which 

must have surprised the Fascists, 


troops were dispatched to Jibuti, and 
a series of fortifications were constructed 
along the Libyan firontier oii the model 
of the Maginot Lme Thereafter the 
agitation dimmished m intensity, to 
be overshadowed towards the end of 
1939 by events of much greater moment 
• For the time being, therefore, Italy’s 
expansiomst designs were at a standstill 
But Mussolini was always a statesman 
of the utmost shrewdness He knew 
when to remam silent, and for how long 
at a time And there was no doubt 
that he saw m this Second Great War 
a magnificent opportumty for his 
country Little as Italy might wish 
to participate m the actual hostilities— 
and her people had had their fill of 
wars — she was not averse to participat- 
ing m the Peace Conference This time 
she would see that, so far as her own 
interests were concerned, justice was 
done From the formation of the New 
Europe Italy, m Signor Gayda’s words, 
" does not intend to be absent ” And 
that was not all “ A new Europe can 
be bmlt,” he declared, “ only when 
Italy’s territorial claims are satisfied ” 
The second reason why Italy’s attitude 
m the war was important from Great 
Britain’s point of viev was that both 
Great Britain and Italy were Mediter- 
ranean powers It IS true that Italy 


was accustomed to look upon the 
Mediterranean as “ her sea,” and that 
she frequently resented the proximity 
of foreign naval bases to her long and 
highly iTilnerable coastlme But in 
spite of occasional expressions of annoy- 
ance m the popular press, she was well 
aware that m actual fact the Mediter- 
ranean Was far from being the " indiiis- 
ible heritage ” she declared it to be , and 
upon this recOgmtion was based the 
first law of her foreign policy, which was 
never to provoke unduly the hostihtv of 
Britain From one pbint of view Italy’s 
naval power in the Mediterranean was 
strong In the east she possessed the 
Dodecanese Islands and Bhodes , in the 
south, -the Libyan bases of Tobruk, 
Benghazi, and Tripoh , m the centre, the 


ITALIAN DEMONSTRATIONS AGAINST FRANCE 
During the Utter part of S938 and beginning of 1939 violent anti-French demonstrations took 
place in Italy On the right, outside the French Consulate in Milan, students brandishing 
placards claiming 'Tunisia, Corsica, Nice and Savoy for Italy , Below is the vast crowd m the 
Piazza Vittono Veneto, Turin, listening to a speech by Mussolini on May 14, J939— a speech 
punctuated by cat-calls against France and cries of ** We want Tunisial ’* ' 
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fortified island of Paujcllerm , and in the 
west, the goodmil of the new Spam 
which she had helped to estabhsh in 
passing, c may note that the possession 
of Tunisia Vould ha\e given her the 
great base of Bizerta, thus enabling 
her to control a “gate” across the 
middle of the Mediterranean ^ 

But from another point of view Italy s 

position was not so powerful Gibraltar, 

Malta, Cyprus, and E^t, to ^y 
nothmg Of the bases in French North 
Africa, were formidable deterrents to a 

potential aggressor And m consequence 

of the Anglo-Turkish Alliance Italy 
power in the eastern Mediterranean had 
been rendered almost negligible , im 

key could be relied upon to loj^ate 

the Dodecanese Islands Nevertheleffl, 
Italy’s strength was sufficient to give her 

considerable bargaining ’ f 

^ould not be wise to underestimate 


RIVAL FORCES IN NORTH AFRICA 
The upper photograph, showmg French artillery moving past at a renew on the edge of the 
Sahara was tiJeen during the visit of M Daladfer to Tunisia in Januarji 1939* ** ^ 

Italian agitation In the lower picture Italian lorries are seen approaching the srfuting base 
at a nuUtary parade in Libya w honour of a visit by Field-Marshal Goenng m April 1939 
Photos Kvjstono ITiefc ITorii 


the effect of Italian submarines m a sea 
which 13 better adapted to submarine 
than to any other kind of warfare That 
Italy mtended to throw m her lot with 
the Allies straight away was unthink- 
able she might never come into the 
war at all , but unless by some calamity 
the British Navy were sent to the 
bottom, or by a similar calamity Italy 
ceased to be governed by a statesman 
as shrewd as Mussolmi, it was safe to 
say that Italy was not likely to be a 
party to a coabtion against Britgm 
Thudly, Italy’s interests m the 
Balkans (which are examined at length 
in another chapter) were intimately 
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bound up with those of the Albes, who 
were as anxious as she was that aggres- 
sion m that area, whether on the part 
of Russia or Germany, should be 
prevented It was Italy’s claim that, 
as a result of the conquest of Albama, 
she had become the “ greatest Balkan 
power” a hmt, perhaps, to Turkey, 
who had been president of the Balkan 
Entente (consistmg of Turkey, Greece, 
Yugoslavia, and Rumama) smee 1934:. 
Ital/s diplomatic ailn, if not'*exactly 
to form a Balkan bloc, was 'so to 
compose the differences between the 
mdindual Balkan states as to render 
them capable of un ification should any 




ITALY’S STRATEGIC POSITION IN THE MEDITERRANEAN 


The map below shows Italian spheres of influence m the Mediterranean The Dodecanese 
Islands were occupied by Italy m 1912, during her war with Turkey over Tripoli In 1920 she 
ceded the islands to Greece, but two years later repudiated the cession The fortifled island of 
Pantellena occupies an important strategic position Above, units of the Italian fleet are seen 

at sea during manoeuvres ' 
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one of them be threatened Fascist 
hostihty to Communism, it must be 
stressed, was a great deal more sincere 
than that professed by Italy’s Axis 
partner and sponsor of the Anti- 
Commtern Pact A country which for 
centuries had been the headquarters of 


the Catholic Church wah not likely to 
welcome the spread of materialistic 
atheism in Europe , and, although the 
Fascist Party contained many anti- 
clerical members, it had never coun- 
tenanced the ruthless persecution of 
religion for which the Nazis had made 


themselves infamous But Communism 
was distrusted in Italy for other 
reasons than its mcompatibihty with 
Cathohcism Communism represented 
a complete break with tradition , 
Fascism, whatever its extravagances, 
nas a return to tradition, the tradition 
of oncient Borne, upon which a great 
part of the European order is based 
Consequently, Italy saw in Commumsm 
a menace to the civilization of Europe, 
of which, nghtly or wrongly, she con- 
sidered herself to be the guardian 
It would be a mis-statement as well 
as an understatement to say that Italy’s 
attitude, which was perhaps best 
dcBcnbed ns one of alert non-belliger- 
ence, depended solely upon the factors 
mentioned Italy was not merely 
waiting to see “which way the cat 
would ]ump ” , she was occupied with 
positive tasks of her own, tasks of which > 
the full significance was not hkely to 
become apparent for some time In this 
respect the Fascist government had 
always differed from the Nazi govern- 
ment It IS safe to say that nothing 
undertaken by Nazi Germany smee 
1933 had been done without reference 
to her gigantic programme of rearma- 
ment, the Autobahnen, the Labour 
Camps, even the Strength Through Joy 
movement had each had a military 
sigmficance Italy on her part was no 
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pacifist nation Indeed Count Ciono, 
tho Forcipn Minister, pointed out in Ins 
re\icu of Itnimn poIic\ on December 
14, in39, that since 1911 Ins country 
had been for more vears at i\ar than 
lit peace And the Duce liiiiisclf once 
described Ilal\ as being in a state of 
“ perpetual mobilization " But, unlike 
Germany, Italj had desoted lier 
resources to other endi than those 
dircctlj associated \Mth war Not 
nicrclj bad she rcclniiiicd such plague- 
spots ns the Pontine Marshes, building 
• ton ns where once had 

Amnzinp been wilderness she 
E\pcrlmcnt had undertaken what 
was at once tho most 
gipnntiL and the most iioael colonial 
CTpcriinont in liistora— the mass coloni- 
zation of Libya MTicn in the Sep- 
tember o!" 1938, Mnrslial Balbo, Libaa's 
energetic goaernor, led the first 20,000 
colonists across the Mediterranean, 
Eurojic was in process of recovering 
from the first major war scare since 1914 
Admittedly, the experiment did not pass 
unnoticed in the w orld’s press but it was 
treated as no more than an experiment, 
and an experiment vrhich, in v icvv of its 
costliness, was not likcl} to be repeated 
Italj 's declantion that, far from 
having completed her scheme, she 
intended to continue it for at least flv o 
years, was received in most quartets 
with polite scepticism But when, true 
to schedule, a further consignment of 
20,000 peasants was dispatched to 
Libya m September, 1939, the world, 
though convailsed anew with war, began 


to sit up and take notice Here was a 
national undertalang which involved 
just that element of adventure and 
pride BO often lacking in peacetime 
activ ities Here were initiative, organiza- 
tion and determination devoted tto 
other ends than 
those of mete 
destruction 
Nor was the 
experiment dis- 
tinguished mcrelj 
for Its magnitude 
Most remarkable 
ofall were the pre- 
parations under- 
taken 111 the re- 
ception area be- 
fore arrival of the 
colonists Each 
village had been 
completed down 
to the smallest 
detail, so that, 
waking up on the 
morning after 
their arrival, the 
whole community 
went immediately 
to work In a 
sense there was 
little of the 
*' pioneer spint ” 
about this enter- 
pnse, for it was 
only the govern- 
ment that was the 
pioneer And it 
must be admitted 


that rarclj in modern times has a 
government seen its way to organizing 
a project so uncertain — ^many would 
said unsound — ^from an economic point 
of view According to Count Ciano’s 
exposition of Italian foreign policy, not 
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DICTATORS IN A DILEMMA 
Aati-Russian feeling ran even higher than usual m Italy dunng the 
Russo Finnish war, and the photograph below shows Italian students 
demonstrating theirsympatby for Finland outiidethe Finnish Legation 
in Rome Under such conditions it was bttle wonder that jbe German- 
Soviet Pact did not make for smooth runmng of the Berbn-Rome Axis 
and the fact that Italian supplies for Finland were held up by Germany is 
commented upon in witty manner m the cartoon above 
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prominent PBRSPNALITIES IN ITALIAN POLITICS 
Sienor Virginio Gayda (left), editor of the “ Giomale d-Italia,” and a well-toown author Md 
jo?^alist,^cts as Wssohm’S mouthpiece In the I^ian controlled Pr«s ^6"“ f “ ^e 
(nght) was elected Secretory to the Italian Fasast Party in succ^sion to Signor Starace at the 
“ time of the Italian Cabinet reorganization on October 31, 1939 
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Need for 
a Rest 


the least important reason for Italy s 
non-belligerent attitude was her incom- 
plete military preparedness But the 
Foreign Minister strenuously denied 
that Italy’s decision to remain outside 
the conflict was dictated by this con- 
sideration alone Nevertheless, he 
admitted that, “ as a result of the great 
consumption of means 
caused by the fightmg 
of two wars ” (m Abys- 
sinia and in Spain), 
Italy needed a penod of time to recu- 
perate For this reason he informed 
Eibbentrop at their meeting at Milan 
in May, 1939, that, as regards joint 
imhtary action, Italy was not prepared 
to take up arms for at least three years 
He then quoted Eibbentrop as saying 
that the Eeich was itself in need of 
further military preparation, which 
might occupy anything between four 
and five years Was this deception, or 
did Eibbentrop really believe that, at 
the last moment, the Allies would fail 
in their pledge to Poland, and that a 
major war would thus be avoided * 
Ciano did not press the pomt, but he 
was careful to make it 
Eefemng to the “ identity of opimon” 
of the German and Itahan governments 
both as regards 'the situation then 
prevaihng and as regards “plans for 
the future,” Ciano was at pains to deny 
that tho two countries “ had a pro- 
gramme for disturbing the world’s 
peace with threatening or aggressive 
proposals ” But he also made it clear 
that Germany’s rapprochement mth 
Eussia — nhieh, in spite of the “ com- 


plete accord ” alleged to prevail between 
the Nazi' and the Fascist governments, 
was made known to the latter barely 
fourteen hours before Eibbentrop started 
for Moscow — came as a complete shock 
to Italy, “givep,” to quote Ciano’s 
words, “the fundamental position of 
hostility to Eussia always maintained 
by Nazi Germany” It is perfectly 
clear, therefore, that, in spite of Hitler s 
frequent messages of goodwill to Musso- 
Imi, begmmng with his telegram of 
thanks after the mvAsion of Austria, 


Germany mtended to go her own way 
whatever the feelmgs of her partner 
No protests agamst the Eussian pact on 
Italy’s part would have been effective 
at such short notice as she was given , 
and this short notice was a proof of the 
Eeich’s small regard for her opimon 
That the Itahan government reacted 
to the Eussian pact and later to the 
Eussian invasion of Poland and Fmland 
in the most unfavourable manner has 
already been shown , but it preferred 
under the circumstances to unply, 
rather than to assert, its displeasure 
The government was silent The press, 
though under strict government control, 
was more vocal, hmting unofficially 
what could not be uttered officially 
Thus the “ Tribuna ” observed, in the 
course of an article on the international 
situation, that Italy “ was no longer 
bound to any foreign power ” Marshal 
Balbo’s paper at Milan denounced 
Eussia in terms similar to those used by 
Dr Goebbels before his sudden “ change 
of heart” And the “Awenne” 
(January 29, 1940) expressed its scep- 
ticism at the German demal of the 
Vatican’s broadcast disclosures of Aazi 
atrocities m Poland Officially Italo- 
German relations remamed unchanged , 
but that there was an uiderenrrent was 
proved by the sending of war matenal 
from Italy to Finland, which resulted 
in the holding up of that material by 
Germany in order to placate her new 
ally Eussia, and eventually in its release 
later in order not to offend her old 
ally Italy 

To imagine that Ital/ s suspicion 
of Eussia (and therefore, distrust of 
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AXIS POWERS SIGN MILITARY PACT 


TU alliance between Germany and Italy was embodied in a Treaty signed m Berlin on blay as 1939 by ^nnt 

The Ribbentrop, who are seen above shakmg hands after the signing of the pact. Signor Ciano 

Ciano ano nni ^ minimum period of three yars was necessary 

revealeo, preparations of her war equipment up to the desired maxunum level ” 
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RIVER PLATE BATTLE AS SEEN FROM 
A BRITISH WARSHIP 

In these two pages are shown a unique senes of photograph of ^ , 
River Plate naval battle, taken by a sergeant of the Royal Marine 
on board HM.S ‘AchUlw ' They depict i, the guns ol tne 
• Achilla,’ which did great work during the battle , 2 , the 
battleship ‘Admiral Graf Spee,’ seen on the honeon as, trom 
distance of ten miles, she fired a broadside of li-mch guns at 


UVCl Ute ItWiA y acUTV an/aas waw. wp— - w ^ 

*AjaaCy' at full speed, pursuing the ‘Graf Spec/ whose 
falls far astern The final stage of the battle is shown in page 59? 
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ITALIAN SHIP BOMBED BY NAZIS 

Even Gennany s Ans partner was not spared the promiscuous bombing earned out by Nazi 
aircraft on merchant shipping and above the master of the Itahan ship ' Amelia Laura ’ is 
showing two British naval officers the damage done when bis ship was bombed by a German 
'plane in the North Sea. One of the ship s crew was killed and three wen injured 
Photo Planet !>cic> 


the Pact with Germany) implied any 
weakening of the Axis would hate been 
to mdnige in the most dangerous wishful 
tbnkmg 

It was indeed true that the Fascist 
party contained many admirers of 
England Count Grandi, late Ambas- 
sador in London , Balbo, restless and 
vigorous governor of Libyg, even 
perhaps the Duce himself. 

On the other hand, there were Fascist 
extremists to whom the Bn^sh Empire 
and the French Republic were nothing 
but bloated, Jew ridden 
Antl-Brltlsh plutocracies, engaged in 
Italians a ruthless and unpro- 
voked war of extermin- 
ation against a nfartyred Germany 
There were violent newspapers, such 
as the “ Regima Fascists,” which did 
not hesitate to repeat the> most 
shameful of Nazi lies, such as that 
German prisoners weto systematically 
tortured in British concentration camps 
And there were other prominent officials 
(among whom might have been counted 
Fannacci, Starace, and possibly Ciano 
himself) who, if not quite so uncntical 
in their hatred, feared that another 
victory for the Allies would auto- 
matically mean another Versailles and 
therefore another humiliation for Italy 


That such suspicions were entirely 
without foundation it was the task of 
Bntish propaganda unremittingly to 
drive home There was the basis of 
long standmg fnendship between Italy 
and England which needed to be 
strengthened 

Whichever policy the Duce might see 
fit to adopt— whether he should event- 
ually throw in his lot with the Allies, 
whether he -should prefer to assist them 
indirectly by sending arms and men to 
Finland or the Balkans, or whether, 
finally, he should endeavour to mamtam 
an attitude of splendid isolation— it 
could not be supposed for a moment 
that he would renounce, except as a 
temporary expedient, the " claims " to 
which he had so often given voice 
That he would renounce the methods 
which he had hitherto employed in 
advertismg these claims— methods which 
he had copipd somewhat slavishly 
from the Nazis— was most probable 
And no doubt those demands which 
were based upon reason and justice 
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would thereby have greater chance of 
satisfaction The Duce’s dream was a 
revi\al in all its splendour and power 
of the Roman Empire in Afnca the 
absorption of Tunisia, Libya, Egypt; the 
Sudan, and Abyssima, mto one nughty 
temtory, wherem Itahan colomsts could 
be settled m their thousands, and the 
new culture of Fascism could be super- 
imposed upon foundations laid by 
Impenal Rome That the New Rome 
could not be built m a day he was 
only too well aware , bn^ to quote 
his own words, “ Fascism can afford 
to wait ” 

That was the chief difference between 
Fascism and Nazism Nazism could not 
afford to wait , its patience was con- 
tinually bemg exhausted But Fascism 
waited with unceasmg vigilance for a 
chance to further its plans of empire 
Mussolini, with all his good work for 
Italy to his credit, could not be acquitted 
of grandiose personal ambitions and a 
somewhat Machiavellian capacity for 
time-serving opportumsm 
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THE EMPIRE MUSTERS ITS FORCES TO THE 
AID OF THE, MOTHERLAND 

‘ Hts Majesty's Dominions' — Freedom and Safety Within the British ^ 

Commonwealth — The Empire Conference m London— Utilizing the Man-poner 
of the Colonial Empire — The Empire Air Training Scheme— India and the 
Defence of the Empire — The Second Australian Imperial Force — Canadian 
and New Zealand Air Force Contingents — The Dominion Navies 


T he way m which the peoples of 
the British Empire ranged 
themselves with the Mother 
Country at the outbreak of war, aS" 
described in Chapter 20, provided one of 
the most inspinng themes of the first 
phase of the conflict, and the import- 
ance of the theme may be said to have 
been increased as the weeks went by 
The war became more complicated 
and unforeseen in its developments, 
throwing the chief stram upon national 
morale As the “blitzkneg” strategy 
employed by Germany 
Still a War hke a bully against 
of Nerves her smaller neighbours 
failed to matenahze 
against her strongly allied opponents 
in the West, it gradually became 
apparent that possibly Germany was 
playing for time, whle still hoping 
to produce political complications m her 
favour by means of propaganda The 
only material advantage that it seemed 
possible for her to gam by delaying the 
real trial of strength was m some elabo- 
rate development of her alliance with 
Sonet Russia The Nazis may have been 
hoping for much larger Russian supphes 


to counteract eventually the effects of 
the Albed blockade The preponderance 
of expert opimon outside Germany 
pointed out that Russia was not a great 
exporting country, and that her trans- 
port was almost as inefficient as in the 
old Tsanst days When a pohtical 
attack on Fmland by Soviet Russia 
was followed by a military onslaught, 
evidently with German conmvance, the 
far-reaohmg extent of the agreement 
between the two Totalitanan govern- 
ments was reluctantly realized, and the 
prospect of German mfiitration and 
expert control of Russian industry and 
transport began to seem less unlikely 
The Alhed experts were reduced to 
prophesymg a long delay for the 
fuli^ent of German hopes, so that Ger- 
many’s prospects of winning the war 
could not be improved by her eastern 
alliance But in so far as such hopes 
explamed the Nazis’ postponement of 
any large-scale action, the strategic 
situation as it developed durmg the rest 
of 1939 became more clearly dependent 
upon the ultimate effective resources 
of the belhgerents, and, of course, 
upon the quality of them morale 


ALLIED REPRESENTATIVES VISIT FRANCE 
^is group was taken in Pans dunng a visit of Dominion and Indian representatives to France 
It shows, left to right Mr P Fraser, Deputy Pnme Minister of New Zealand , Mr Anthony 
Eden , General Gatnelui , Mr T Crerar, Canadian Mimster of Mmes , Sir Muhammad Zafnillah 
Khan Member of the Vicemy's Evecutive Council , Md R. G Casey, Australian Minister of 
Supply Colonel Deneys Reitz, South Africa's Minister for Native Affairs 
,5rifriA O^nail PhMotiTaxih Crown Copyright 


In such a pcrspectire, and with a 
lengthened retrospect, ^ought we to 
view the Bntish Empire, which was so 
rashly challenged by the Nazi Govern- 
ment It was the ideal antagomst of 
Totahtanan tyranny and pan-German 
mihtansm It can be seen in our longer 
retrospect as a slow and almost a 
natural growth, developing gradually 
from the old type of military empire 
into a presage of the new world ordet 
for which the Alhes had called a halt to 
ruthless violence in international affairs 
In the last century the Bntish 
Empire began to reflect the changes m 
the political orgamzation of mankmd 
that were bemg brought about by 
scientiflc inventions, enormously in- 
creased power over natural resources, 
and the re-apphcation 
of ancient conceptions Worldwide 
of popular government Pow er 
Only slowly did any 
realization of the potentiality of this 
Empire dawn upon its citizens The 
extent of its temtones first of all 
struck the imagination of commen- 
tators The phrase “ His Majesty’s 
domimons, on which the sun never 
sets” IS over a century old It 
was wntfen by John Wilson {" Christo- 
pher North ”), the Scottish essayist, 
in 1829, and thereafter was often 
echoed by pohtioians and writers 
Tennyson gave "the idea fresh currency, 






while stressing the continued temtonal 
acquisitions of Bntain, in his Jubilee 
Ode to Queen Victona, linking them 
with modern conceptions of commerce 
and the interchange of ideas 

Kily years of ever broadening Commerce ! 

Fifty years of every-bnghtening Science 1 

fifty years of ever-\ridenlng Empire 1 

Could he have looked forward another 
fifty years, the poet might have been 
glad to reserve bs exclamation marks 
for yet more notable advances / But a 
somewhat Jingo phase set in towards 
the end of the last century, concurrently 
with growing envy on the part of be- 
lated European nvals of Bntam, of 
whom Germany was soon to become the 
most dangerous ' A hint of that phase 
survives m Benson’s well-known “ Land 
of Hope and Glory ” 

Wider still and wider, shall thy bounds 
be set. 

Although the bounds of the Empire 
indeed contmued to be extended, 
mainly as a consequence of Germany’s 


against the British 
Empire, and I went 
into exile in a 
strange land rather 
than live under the 
British dag But 
Great Britain, after 
defeating us in war, 
treated ns with a 
generosity unknown 
in history and con 
ferrcd on ua an even 
greater measure of 
liberty than we had 
enjoyed under our 
own former Be 
publics Today, as a 
voluntary partner in 
the British Com 
monwealtb, we are 
liot oniy free, but 
far safer than we 
could hope to be if 
we were on our own 
with the smash- 
and-grab policv 
which is now trying 
to dominate the 
worid It would be 
premature for me 
to iildicate what our 
military contnbn 
tion to the war is 




AUSTRALIA’S AIRMEN 
IN TRAINING 
Below, a pilot officer is giving in- 
structions to a cadet before takmg 
him up for 'dual ’ training Left, a 
line-up of Lockheed-Hudson bombets 
ready for assembly at Richmond 
Aerodrome Above, Austrahan air- 
men m Britain studying a map while 
mechamcs prepare a Snndeilaild 
flymg-boat 
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defeat m the first Great War, that 
aspiration for temtonal acqmsition had 
been submerged by the more important 
considerations suggested by the Empire’s 
vanety and wealth The open secret, 
unbelievable to militanst Powers, of 
the Empire’s voluntary cooperaljon, 
was summarized m a speech broadcast 
on October 26, 1939, by Col Deneys 
Beitz, the first of the Empire repre- 
sentatives who amved in London in the 
autumn for the Impenal Conference 
He was cxplaimng the peculiar position 
of South Afnca and her apparently 
diinded attitude when war broke out 

In Great Britain, in Australia and in 
Kcw Zealand vou have homogeneous British 
communities, speaking the same language and 
held together bv the same historical Editions 
whereas in South Africa the majoritr of our 
European population is of Dutch descent, 
speaking the Dutch or Afrikaans language 
You must remember that in tlic past wo 
fought two biller vara against tlic Britisli 
I myself served for three years under arms 


going to be, but we have undertaken to 
protect with all our resources the land defences 
of the British naval base at Sunonstown. 
Already we have interned all Nazi agitators 
who were making trouble ” 

At the end of October that was the 
attitude of most people m South Africa, 
which Germany regarded as the Em- 
pire’s weak link and a probable neutral 
in war A stall more striking object 
lesson to Germany, and the rest of the 
world, of the meanmg of the Impenal 
Commonwealth was &e great Empire 
Conference 

With remarkable~speed, cofedenng 
the nature of the difficulties involved, 
the representatives of India and the 
Dominions had assembled in London 
and begun their discussions as Novem- 
ber opened It was less than a month 
before that Mr Eden had announced in 
the House of Ojmraons the decision to 
hold the conference The appearance of 
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CANADIAN PERSONALITIES 
Above, Air Vice-Marshal G M Croil, Chief of the Canadian Air StaS 
(leftjj IS seen with the Ute Lord Tweedsmuir, Governor-General of 
Canada, at a review of aviation units in Ottawa 
Photo, Koysiono 


a representative (jf India — ^he was Sir 
Muhammad' Zafrullah Khan — among 
the Dominion delegates served as a 
token of the official attitude to Dominion 
status for India aa merely a deferred and 
not a repudiated aim of the British 
Goiernment South Africa was repre- 
sented by the experienced Col Deneys 
Reitz, Minister for Native Affairs, and 
one of the simpler questions he brought 
inth him was the best disposal of the 
Union’s gift of £1,000,000 worth of 
South Africa’s food supplies The 


other leading 
delegates were 
Mr T Orerai, 
Minister of Mines 
and Resources, 
Canada , Jlr R G 
Casey, Minister of 
Supply, from Aus- 
traha, and Mr 
Peter Fraser, De- 
puty Prime Minis- 
ter for the invalid 
Mr Savage, from 
New Zealand 
The symbolic, 
interest of this 
assembly of 
Empire represent- 
atives — and there 
had not been so 
many of them in 
London since the 
Coronation of the 
King two years before — was emphasized 
by the creation of a now precedent in 
the “Mother of Parliaments "When 
Mr Chamberlain addressed the House 
on November 2, to make his weekly 
report upon the progress of the war, 
the Domimon Mmisteis were allowed 
to sit with the MPs m four seats 


reserved for them next to the Domimons 
Gallery 

In apt and well-chosen words Mr 
Chamberlam on that occasion stressed 
the value of the Conference, both 
symbohe and practical, to the well-bemg 
of the Empne ^ 

' Wo ha\ 0 had in Uie last few davs a 
sinking demonstration of the united deter- 
mination of the Empire 

‘ ■ Erom Canada, from the Commonwealth of 
Australia, from New Zealand, from the Union 
of South Africa and from India have come 
Cabinet Mmisters and rcpresentntircs who 
have travelled thousands of miles in order to 
make personal contact uuth Ministers m this 
eonntr7and to see with their own 'eyes the 
gigantic efforts In which we are engaged 

“ Uiscnssions with these representatives 
have already begun, and we are considcmig 
with them how bei to co-ordinate the con- 
tribution which each of tis can make to our 
common task 

" As honourable members are aware, the 
Empire has already shown how generous and 
.whole-hearted is its spirit of cooperation 
The fuller knowledge which we shall now gam 
of the plans of the different Governments as a 
result of the presence of their Ministcnal 
representatives hero will be of great value to 
ns And in their turn wo are confident that 
the Dominion Governmenls and the Govern- 
ment of India will find that the first-hand 
impressions of their representatives will afford 
them invaluable aid in gaining i fuller 
appreciation of our common problems, and 
of tbo best and quickest means of solvmg 
them 


INDIAN TROOPS ARRIVE IN FRANCE 
The amval of the first Indian soldiers m France for service on the Western Front was announced 
On December 27, 1939 Below, members oi the Royal Indian Army Service Coips are seen 
watering their mules at canvas drinking troughs in a^wood 
Bnttsh Official Photograph Crown Copyright 







THE RALLY OF THE COLONIES 
Photographs in this page show top left, Cyprus RASC recnuts 
hemg dnlled by an English N C 0 , top nght, an African soldier of the 
Roy^ West African Frontier Force , above, an ARJ* gong at 
Freetown, Sierra Leone , right, members of the Straits Settlements 
RJtVR In training below, at Nukualofa, in the Pacific Island of 
Tonga (Friendly Islands}, a Bntish Protectorate, the Queen of Tonga 
/ inspects her troops 

Photat, P2tA Central Prus Fox 
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PART OF HONG KONG’S DEFENCES 
A comprehensive programme for the defence of Hong Kong was drawn up long before war 
broke out, and the forhfieabons were (brought up to date The photogihph above shows the 
submarine boom placed across the entrance of the harbour 
Photo, Brtitsh Monetom NetomtJ 


Equally sinking is the wholc’-hearied 
cooperation that we are receiving from all 
parts of the Empire, including Burma, and 
from the Colonies " 

The Premier then added a special 
tribute to the Colomal Empire, m the 
course of which he gave some inications 
of future pohcy 

" I have expressed before, on behalf of His 
majesty’s Government, our great appreciation 
of the spontaneous messages of support winch 
came immediately after the outbreak of war 
from every single territory of the Colonial 
Empire We did not ask for these messages , 
the Colomcs have not been forced mto war 
by Great Britam against tbeir will The 
action of so many peoples of various races is 
a witness to their consciousness that a 
threat to Great Britain is equally a threat 
to that freedom <and well-bcmg which bos 
been assured to them under British ride | 

" Although at the heginmng the war effort 
of the Colomes will be mainly on the economic 
side, and overv Colonial Government is doiil^ 
its utmost to help us in the orgamzation 
of supphes of essential raw material and food- 
studs, I should like to refer with gratitude 
to the numerous offers of person^ service 
from residents in the Colonics 

“It is the intention of HiS Majesty’s 
Goicmmcnt to employ the man power of the 
Colomal Empire as may he most effective, 
and plans for doing this arc being worked out. 

“ In manv coses opemngs are already being 
provided in locally raised unite For example, 
in Africa the strength of the Boyol West 


African Frontier Force dias been more than 
doubled and tbot of the Kmg’s African Bides 
in East Africa more than trebled, and, in 
fact, thd voluntary offers of serrico throughout 
the Empire have for exceeded our immediate 
requiromente 

“As announced some time ago, British 
subjects from the Colonies and Bntish pro- 
tected persons who are in this country, 
including those who aro not of pnro European 
descent, are now placed for entry into the 
armed forces on the same footing os Bntish 
subjects from the United Kingdom 

“ Sucb IS Uie nature of the help wo ore 
receiving from the Empire Eagerly offered 
and glaSy accepted, it is a splendid example 
of free cooperation and ungrude^g self- 
sacridee in n noble cause throughout the 
lapds which owe allegiance to the King ’’ 

Another effective demonstration of 
Impenal nmty arose out of the Confer- 
ence This was a visit made by the 
Empire representatives to the B E F 
war Jione in France between November 
10 and 13 They toured the BBF 
hnes, talked with officers and men, and 
were , shown the haison system between 
the French and Bntish armies They 
mtefviewed M Daladier and General 
Gamelm, and were able to talk inform- 
ally witb the British C -in-C , Viscount 
Gort, when they dmed with him at the 
Bntish Headquarters on the conclusion 
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of their tour The political importance 
of the visit was underlined by the fact 
, that Mr Anthony Eden acoompamed 
the Empire delegates Back m London, 
their conference, although httle heard 
of by the public, was resumed, and it 
did much to prevent nusupderstandingS 
and make cooperation more effective 
A good example of the frank exchange 
of information and suggestions was the 
revision of the Empire Air Scheme, 
whereby Canada had been allotted the 
role of central tranung and aircraft 
buildmg pool for the Empire The 
changes by no means reduced the scope 
of the scheme, but promised m the long 
run to extend it, while at the same time 
avoidmg friction 

'The chief change was in Australia's 
new plan, to tram the majority of the 
Austrahan personnel of the Empire Air 
Force in Anstraba, in- 
stead of sending them Training toe 
to Canada The revised RAAJ. 
scheme, as announced 
by Mr Menzies, the Prime Munster, 
in December, was an impressive one 
for a countiy with a total population 
of less than seven milhons The plan 
warf to contribute to the Empire Air 
Forces 26,000 trained man— 10,400 
r pilots and 15,600 observers, wireless 
operators and gunners — and to tram the ^ 
great majority of them in Australia, 
withm three years Thjs involved 
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borrowing many instructors from Great 
Britam Great Bntain had agreed to 
find also a big proportion of engmes and 
’planes required, but it meant a rapid 
development of Australia’s aircraft and 
allied industries to meet her future re- 
quirements, although she had already 
placed orders with the American nncraft 
mdustry Thirty-four new traimng 
schools had to be cstabhshed as quickly 
as possible, and in spite of other heavy 
charges to be met by Great Britain, the 
cost to Austraha over three years 
of the whole scheme was estimated 
at £50,000,000 When the scope of 
Austraba’sotherpreparations— especially 
the mihtary — 18 taken into account, 
Mr Menzies’ descuption can be seen as 
the bare truth He said 

“Tills scheme will play a decisive part 
in the war It affords a remarkable example 
of the unity and strengtii ot Great Britain 
and the Domlmons, working together to 
obtam supremacy in the air The original 
scheme wos changed because it is impossible 
to overcome exchange diOiculties, and also 
because the training of most of the men in 
Australia will cantrlbnte greatly to Australian 
security and our capacity to play our part 
in the Empire’s war effort generally ’ 

Austraban personnet, sent over to man 
a previously ordered squadron of Short 
Sunderland flying-boats, had meanwhile 
begun mtensive traimng m England In 
the New Year Austraha became the first 
Domimon to have a complete umt of its 


own air force serving in Europe, when 
this squadron of four-engmed machines, 
with a range of2,800 miles andmaximum 
speed of 210 m p h , was attached to the 
Coastal Command of Bntam But in 
Canada preparations were proceeding on 
a large scale Besides the New Zealand 
and Austraban trainees who had afready 
amved, about 7,000 applications for 
recruitment to the Royal Canadian Air 
Force had been received in Canada- 
many of them from Americans— before 
the end of the year 
The Empire Air Traimng Scheme was 
eventually completed and signed in 
Ottawa on December 17, and a month 
later Air Vice-Marshal G M Croil, 
Chief of the Canadian Air Staff, was 
appointed head Among the interesting 
terms of the scheme as published was a 
provision that squadrons manned by 
personnel from the Dominions would be 
identified by name with their own 
Domimon when moved to any theatre 
of war New Zealand as well as Aus- 
tralia would undertake traimng 'of its 
own personnel besides sendmg men lo 
Canada The Canadian Government 
undertook to administer the ]omt 


traimng programme, which appeared 
to be gettmg behind scheduled dates 
South Africa had kept to its imtial 
decision to train personnel only within 
South Africa This had been based upon 
a policy of mainly 
passive assistance Split in 
through home defence Soutih Africa 
For several months 
General Smuts had to face a strange 
combination of political opponents, 
represented by Dr Malan, the extremist 
Nationalist Repubhean leader, and 
the, irreconcilable General Hertzog, 
but his pobey of support for Bntam’s 
war agamst Germany proved gradually 
to have the mUm backmg of the 
country Great enthusiasm was- ex- 
pressed when two bombers of South 
Africa’s Coastal Command were respon- 
sible on December 2 for intercepting a 
German hner, the “ "Watussi," south of 
Cape Pomt The finer scuttled herself 
(see illustration m page 431), but the 
general feebng was to congratulatfe 
tile Air Force on having had a chance 
of active participation m the war The 
land defence forces were designed for 
service at home, but General Smuts 


THEY SWEPT FOR MINES AT THE CAPE 
Even faraway South Africa did not deem hetself immune from German mines that might be 
laid by disguised and stealthy commerce raiders or by aircraft, and thus South African seamen 
swept the seas off the Union Coast every day Below, a veteran member of the Cape Mine, 
sweepmg Flohlia of the Seaward Defence Force is keepmg an eye on the sweep vmre off Cape Town. 

Photo, Sport i General 
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had ample ,support for his decision, 
announced m January, that a purely 
volunteer contingent for service oi erseas 
■would be allowed and even encouraged 
by the Government 
While events in Europe continued to 
indicate no urgent need of more mibtary 
forces, the Empire’s contingents "were 
steadily preparing none the less, and 
provided perhaps a more immediately 
telling proof of the Empire’s striking 
power than the unique Air Scheme In 
India, m spite of continued controversy 
as between Congress, the Government, 
and the pro-Government Parties, essen- 
tial unity of feehng among all classes 
vas behind India’s jJart in the defence 
of the Empire Besides the gamsoii 
duties undertaken by Indian contingents 
from the start of the war at many vital 
'posts, as far as Singapore and Hong 
. Kong, Indian mule transport sections 
were serving in Prance before the end 
of the year A statement issued on 


January 11, 1940, by Sm Muhammad 
Za&ullah Khan asserted India’s willing- 
ness and ability to help even more 
effectively m this war than she had done 
in the Pirst Great War, when her contn- 
butions included £145,200,000 m direct 
money and nearly 1,500,000 serving 
overseas “India maintains in peace- 
time,” he said, “a standing army of 
150,000 of all arms, excluding British 
troops stationed in that country, and in 
war has a vast reserve of man power to 
draw upon Begular umts of the Indian 
Army are non serving overseas in 
Malaya, Aden and Egypt The Army is 
being steadily expanded, and pilots and 
mechames for the Air Force are for the 
first time to*bc recruited, commissoned 
and trained in India The recruiting 
offices hare been so overwhelmed wit 
A oluntcers that the authontics have had 
to cry a halt and explain that it is 
impossible to utilize all offers of semces 
at once ” 


CANADIANS AND THEIR LEADER 
The Canadian conhngents received a tremendous welcome when they arrived in Britain, and, 
below, members of the hist party to reach these shores are seen acLnowIedging the cheers of 
crowds hning the quayside On the right is Major-Ceneral A G McNaughton, Commander-in- 
Chief of the Canadian Oversea Force. 

• Photon Fox Pictorial Prenr 


The traimng of Austraba’s nubtia and 
of her volunteer force for overseas had 
proceeded with the consent of all parties, 
and when the Federal Parbament on 
DMember 10 adjourned until Apnl, Mr 
Curtin, the Lahbur lead*, paid a 
popular tribute m the House of Repre- 
sentatives to the Prime Minister, Mr 
Menzies, for his leadership of the nation 
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m wartime In a speech at the end of 
the session, which was broadcast, Mr 
Menaes reviewed the problems and 
work of the government, and concluded 
that with the development of Anstraha’s 
Air Force, and the immense Alhed naval 
supenonty, it was practicable to send 
overseas the Second Austraban Imperial 
Force, so that Austraban soldiers would 
“ once more be seen in Europe, givmg 
the be to the fatuous German hope 
that some fatal disease had overtaken 
British umty ” 

The moral was underbned by the 
arnval m Bntam of Canada’s first 
contmgent of troops on December 17, 
followed by a second contmgent a fort- 
mght later The pubbc took to them 
promptly, and noticed how they sang 
the songs of 1914-18 

Canadian as weU as “ EoU Out 

SveT the Barrel” A New 
Zealand contmgent, 
m the nature of an advance cadre, was 
already m trainmg m England, and 
members of the Canadian Air Force 
were amvmg to organize aerodromes 
and camps that wodd be occupied by 
the Canadian Air contmgents 

As in other parts of the Empire, there 
had been plenty of bvely pobtical dis- 
cussion ansing out of war policies, but 
few people expected the coup earned out 
by the Prune Mmister, Mr Mackenzie 
]^g, m January, 1940 Lord Tweeds- 
muir, the Governor-General, m what 
was to be his last speech from "the 
Throne, -announced that the Canadian 
Government intended to appeal to the 
country against its cntics, who accused 
it of lacing energy m war measures 
The “ snap election ” at such a time 
was, of 'course, bitterly attacked by the 
Government’s cntics, the most impor- 
tant of whom was Dr Mamon, leader of 
the Conser\'atiies, though the cnticism 
which Mr Mackenzie Kmg appeared to 
have made the pretext for holding a 





NOVEL LOCOMOTION FOR ANZAC TROOPS 
Above, some New Zealand troops stattoned in England are seen going to the ranges on the coast 
for anh-tank gun linng practice Ovnng to the difScultp oi marching over the shingle, a local m- 
vention,the ‘shingle sledge "is used to take men from the guns to the targets to mspect the results. 

Photo Keyolone 


general election had come from Mr 
Ibtchell Hepburn, Premier of Ontario, 
m the Ontario Legislature 
In the long view the most significant 
fact about Canada’s domestic quarrel 
was that it revolved around the question 
whether the Go\emment was carrymg 
out war measures efSciently and ener- 
getically enough. There was no ques- 
tion among Canadians about the neces- 
sity and j urfice of the great w ar prepara- 
tions being made by Canada In spite 
of the severe cnticism of such a step, the 
election was arranged, and Parbament 
I was dissolved The poibng date was 



GENERAL 
ELECTION 
IN CANADA 

At the Canadian 
General Election held 
at the end of March, 
1940, Mr Mackenzie 
King, thb Liberal 
Prime Minister 
secured a sweeping 
victorj On the left 
is Dr R J Mamon, 
leader of the Con- 
servative Party, who 
was defeated at the 
polls On the nght is 
Mr Mitchell Hepburn 
Premier bf Onttno, 
whose cntiosm of the 
government was the 
pretext for holding 
the election 
Phoiot II irff II orf f 



fixed for March 26, the reason given by 
the Government being the necessity to 
hold the election before any spring 
offensive on the Western Front, so that 
Canadian soldiers could record their 
\otes while still m England There was 
a widespread comiction m Canada that 
m the sprmg, probably m May, the 
war would enter on a more active phase 
In spite.of this political upheaval, the 
work of preparation went on actively 
and trained and eqmppcd troops from 
Canada were to continue arrmng m 
Bntam durmg the following months 
In the mnstenng of forces dnnng the 
first five months of the war the Empire’s 
navies played an important part nhich 
should not bo forgotten The safet} of 
con\ ovs and the maintenance of Impenal 
commnmcations generally depended 
much upon their cooperation The 
Royal Canadian Naay called up na^al 
rcsemsts and enhsted new recruit^, who 
were in tmmmg at the two nainl Iiavcs 
of Halifax and Esquimalt Hlen the 
war started Canada’s fleet consisted of 
"ix modem destroyers and fisc mme- 
sweepmg trawlers In October the 
1,390 ton, 36 knot flotilla leader “ Kcm- 
pcnfelt ” Mas taken os cr from the Roval 
Nas'v^ and renamed “ Av^inilioine ” 
Bv Xos ember some 40 sesvciv had been 
requisitioned for minesMccping and 
patrol work On Jamiarj, 6 Mr C D 
Howe, Mimstcrof Transport, responsible 




AUSTRALIA READY TO SPEAK WITH HER GUNS 
The anti-aircraft 'guns of an Australian cruiser are here seen in action during naval manoeuvres 
which were watched by members of Australia's 'war cabinet The deeds of the British cruisers 
in the battle of the River Plate put the Australian crews on their mettle, and they showed 
themselves ready to emulate the victois of that successful engagement 
Photo, Atiociatoi Press 


for the Canadian War Supply Board, 
described its activities m a broadcast 
address, and said that tenders had then 
been invited for some 72 craft for the 
Navy, ranging in size from 18-foot power 
dinghies to steel ships of the Bntish 
whale-catcher design, and these new 
additions would involve an expenditure 
of about $17,000,000 
Now 2jealand had no sea-gomg fleet 
of her own, but in 1922 she had 
ratabhshed a Volunteer Eeserve witli 
headquarters at Welhngton, Auckland, 
Christchurch and Dunedin She was 
lent two chusers of the Royal Navy, 
which formed the New Zealand Division, 
and were maintained at her expense — 
tha 7,000-ton, 6-inoh-gun crmsers 
Achilles ” and “ Leander,” built in 
1933-34 The “ Achilles ” was dis- 
patched first to the Eastern Pacific and 


then to the South Atlantic, to assist 
in huntmg down German raiders This 
was how New Zealanders came to dis- 
tmguish themselves early m the naval 
war The “ Achilles,” two-thirds of the 
crew of which were New Zealanders, 
\iiis one of the hght crmsers which 
engaged and crippled the pocket battle- 
ship “ Admiral Graf Spee ” off Monte- 
video, Uruguay, in December, 1939 New 
Zealand had by this date added to her 
resources an armed merchant cruiser 
and some nunesweeping trawlers 
Australia’s was the strongest 
individual naval reinforcement, with 
SIX cruisers, a flotilla leader, four 
destroyers and two escort vessels , and 
additional buildmg, especially of small 
craft, was m hand before 1940, besides 
the ships that had been reqmsitioned 
durmg the autumn for mmesweepmg 
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and patrol work A flotilla of fast motor 
torpedo boats was among the additions 
that were ordered to be built Of the 
crmsers, two — ^the “Austraha” and 
" Canberra,” built in 1927 — ^were of the 
British Navy’s 8-mch-gun County Gass 
South Africa possessed no navy, but 
during fhe autumn organized a special 
" Seaward Defence Force ” under Rear- 
Admiral G W HaUifax, mcluding many 
trawlers and similar vessels for mine- 
sweeping and patrol work in conjunction 
with the reconnaissance squadrons of the 
air arm The personnel of the “ Seaward 
Defence Force ” came from the South 
African Division of the Royal Naval 
Volunteer Reserve, which numbered ' 
about 1,000 on the outbreak of war, 
and was qmokly mcreased by (enlistments 
during the autumn 
The Royal Indian Navy, consistmg of 
five escort vessels and a patrol ship, was 
placed under the orders of the Com- 
mander-m-Chief East Indies, together 
ijith their crews, and thenceforward 
cooperated with the Bntish Navy m 


gnaiding vital Indian trade routes, con 
stantly patrolling the ijabian Sea, the 
Bay of Bengal, and the monsoon-swept 
waters of the Indian Ocean As the 
Eoyal Indian Navy was responsible for 
the local defence of India’s coast and 
ports, a large number of small craft were 
requisitioned and equipped during the 
autumn, and four more modern escort 
vessels had been ordered by the New 
Year The small local defence craft 
were manned by the Eoyal Indian Naval 
Eeserve and Eoyal Indian Naval Volun- 
teer Eeserve, winch had been estabhshed 
early m 1939, together with a nucleus of 
Eoyal Indian Navy personnel Apart 
from the Eeserves, the seagoing strength 
of the Eoyal Indian Navy was about 
'170 officers and 1,500 men, recruited 
mamly from the Punjab and Eonkan 
The gradual \relding in united action 
and pohey of lands within the Bntish 
Commonwealth while the war dragged 
through its openmg phases occurred 
among the diversified elements of the 
Colomal Empire also, making a parallel 
with their imtial demonstrations of- 


loyal sentiment The general feehng, 
often balked of more active participa- 
tiqn because Great Bntam could not 
make use of it, ‘found commonest 
expression in many voluntary funds, 
usually for the Eed Cross A remark- 
able example of such a contribution uas 
announced m January, when Sir Douglas 
Jardme, Governor of Siprra Leone, 
received a cheque for £768 lls for Eed 
Cross Societies in England The sum 
had been contnbuted by 126 persons 
representing small (non-Bntish) Lebano- 
Syrian communities m Sierra Leone, and 
m proportion to their means it was a 
very generous total In forwarding them 
gift, these members of the Arab people 
expressed their gratitude for the freedom 
that they had enjoyed m Sierra Leone 
Again, by way of celebratmg the New 
Year, the Sultan of Lahej, m the Aden 


ProteOtorate, sent« 13,60(1 rupees as his 
contnbution to the Empire’s ftmds 
In Malaya, wbch had specially contn- 
buted £1,000,000 towards Imperial 
defence before the outbreak of war, 
Europeans had to be earnestly dis- 
couraged from returmng home to 
volunteer for war service, their work m 
developing the colony’s economic re- 
sources bemg so much more important 
In January the Malayan Patnotic Fund 
for war chanties had reached £100,'000, 
to which even the Chinese rickshaw 
owners had contnbuted §1,000 It 
would be possible to circle the globe 
with similar instances from other 
countnes, showmg that they shared m 
some degree the conviction of Australia, 
expressed by Mr Menzies on December 
10, that their “ real frontier was on the 
Ehme and the East Coast of England ” 


MEN OF THE ‘ACHILLES’ WELCOMED TO THEIR HOME 

H M S ‘ Achilles,’ cruiser ol the New Zealand Division, received a rousing reception when she 
arrived home in New Zealand after her victory at the River Plate , 3S0 of her crew were New 
Zealanders, and about 100,000 people gathered in the streets of Auckland to cheer them as 
they marched to the Town Hall for a civic welcome 
Photo Aiioaated Press 
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LAST MOMENTS OF A BRITISH 
DESTROYER 

On Januat7 2i, 1940, the Admiralty announced 
the loss of K M Destroyer ‘ Grenville,' sunk 
by irune or torpedo m the North Sea On 
the left IS the ' Grenville ’ as she was Below, 
the bows of the ill-fated ship are seen jutting 
above the water as boats pull away with 
survivors The bottom photographs show, 
left, the last man to leave the sinking ship, 
balancing himself m a porthole on the bow , 
right, the 'Grenville's ' bow 'silhouetted against 
one of the rescuing destroyers 
Photos, Associated Press , Wnght it Logan 
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Cbapter 57 

THE SEA AFFAIR: NAVAL OPERATIONS 
IN THE FIRST WEEKS OF 1940 


A Fm-Hmdred-to-One Chance of Safety m British Convoys— Fine Feat of 
Seamanship— Loss of the ‘Dunbar Castle Three British Submarines’ 
‘Failed to Return '—What Happened to ‘Starfish,' ‘Seahorse ' and ‘ Vndine ' 
— Sinking of the Destroyers ‘Grenville ' and ‘J^xmouth '—Aerial Attacks on 
Fislung Craft and Lightships— Signal Victory Over a U-Boat- 


T he first month of the year 1940 
was not characterized by any 
outstanding naval action Pur- 
suing then: depredations on peaceful 
sbpping, the Germans contmued to take 
toll of merchant vessels, agam to the 
considerable disadvantage of the neutral 
nations The British Navy suffered 
senous losses in the destroyers “ Gren- 
ville ” and “ Bxmouth,” the submarines 
“ TJndme,” " Starfish ” and “ Seahorse,” 
and several Admiralty trawlers But 
despite these gams the Nazis showed 
no signs of being able to intensify their 
submarine campaign, and it is fair to 
say that their mglorious successes were 
won by the nune, the bomb and the 
machine-gun as much as or more than 
by the torpedo 

For with half her submame effectives 
destroyed, Germany’s empty boast of 
speedy replacement was clearly falsi- 
fied It became obMOus that somethmg 
had gone awry with the vaunted scheme 
of mass production which was to place 
a new submarine in service every day— 
that IS, somethmg of a purely techmcal 
character other than the practical im- 
possibihty of providmg officers and 
crews on the same dcale 
And so we find the sea affair in 
January, 1940, contributing to German 
credit httle more than the sinking of 
cargo boats and the bombmg and 
machine-gunning of fishmg vessels, 
but addmg still one more laurel to the 
record of “ finghtfiilness ” m lihe attacks 
on Trinity House bghtships - 
British statesmen at this time showed 
themselves well content with the posi- 
tion at sea Both the Prime Mimster 
and the First Lord 
Mastery of made pubhc pronounce 
the Sea meiits of the first un- 
portancc, in which they 
clearl} stressed the growing advantage 
on the side of the Allies, which 
became more obtious as the months 
passed by Ulr Churchill, in one 
of the most memorable speeches of 
his career (at the JIanchester Free Trade 
Hall on Januari 27), recalled an earlier 
broiidcist speech in which he had said 
that if Great Britain could teacli the 
spnng without any intcmiption to her 
'•ea-bornc trade she Mould bate 'gained 


the opemng campaip of the war He 
was speakmg, of course, of the whole 
war effort and of the respite which 
might be hoped for to bmld up the 
nlilitary and economic strength of the 
country He did not suggest that the 
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spnng had yet arrived, but with all his 
customary caution he did imply that, 
so far, no major disaster had befallen 
which could m any way dim the prospect 
of that victory Sea-borne trade had 
been mterrupted, but never to the extent 
which might vitally affect m a detri- 
mental manner the hfe of the nation or 
the conduct of the war 

But no one could complam that the 
First Lord was parsimomous m his 
facts and figures, any more tha'n he was 
pusillanimous in his invective, and again 
he fortified his argument with encourag- 
ing statements “Let no one be dis- 
heartened,” he said, “when he reads 
of daily losses or hstens to them 
reiterated by the BBC ” After five 
months of violent naval war it was 
better that his audience should re- 
member matters of real encouragement, 
amongst which he enumerated the 
following 

It was a 500 to 1 chance, the Fust 
Lord said, against any ship which obeyed 



NAZIS FLOUTED ALL HUMANE CONVENTIONS 
Photo! n I* IforW Fox ^ 



Admiralty mstructions and joined a 
British convoy bemg sunk Under the 
operation of the convoy system, out of 
nearly 7,600 ships convojyed only 15 had 
been lost , and it was to be remembered 
that the convoy system was beconung 
more refined and rapid as the weeks went 
by The volume of British imports and 
exports, mevitably checked by the 
change from peace to war, was now 
steadily increasing The ships captured 
and ships built had almost made good 
the losses suffered , and, finally, very 
important reinforcements were approach- 
ing both the British Navy and merchant 
shipping, to meet new dangers and new 
assaults which might have to be faced 
m the future 

The first five fnonths had seen the 
U-boat driven from using the gun to 
using the torpedo, and largely driven 
from using the torpedo t6 laying the 
stealthy mine Therewas 
First iJbrd’s no doubt, Mr Churchill 
Optimism added, that the attack 
by mmes would be 
severe and costly, but he thought that 
Bntish science was supenor m several im- 
portant ways to that of the enemy, and 
he saw ;io reason why the mine menace 
should Pot be brought into control as 
effectively as it was m the last war In 

S omt of fact, durmg the month of 
anuary the sowmg of mmes by aero- 


plane did sensibly diminish This was 
m ipart due to the success of R A F 
patrols over German seaplane bases, 
which prevented German aircraft lea vmg 
on mght mme-sowing raids 
Dunng the severe winter weather 
which ushered m the New Year and 
continued for weeks, the suffenngs of the 
TOtims of the war at sea were of the 
- most intense descnption Abandoned 
to their fate on rafts, floating wreckage 
or open hfeboats, many died of hunger 
and exposure before help could reach 
them Often their fate was a Imgcrmg 
one of slowly diminishing hopes, to end 
only m death itself But every day 
revealed fresh instances of heroisto 
adding new lustre to the immortal 
records of the men of the Royal Navy 
and Mercantile Marine 
On January 6 it was announced that 
the official congratulations of the Ad- 
miralty had been conveyed to an 
18-year-old deck hand for a remarkable 
feat of seamanship and endurance after 
his ship, the London steamer “Arlington 
Court,” had been torpedoed in fierce 
weather m the Atlantic m November 
(see Chapter 36) The lad was Malcolm 
Mornson, of Carbost, near Stornoway, 
Isle of Lewis He navigated a water- 
logged lifeboat for six days and saved 
the lives of five of his shipmates This 
gallant youth happened to be the 



INTREPID YOUNG SCOT 
This iS-^eai-old deckboy, Malcolm Motnson, 
of Stornoway, Lewis, is being congratulated 
by a London pohceman as' he left the 
Admiralty After the smldng of the 
" Arlington Court *’ on November 2o, 1939, 
he navigated a water-logged hfeboat for six 
days, saving the hves of those with him 
‘ Photo, H^optcal 

only one aboard the dnftmg boat who 
knew how to set a sail, knowledge he 
had gamed as a boy m a dhfter He 
was elected “ skipper ” of the craft, and 
steered a course by the aid of a popket 
compass, until finally he reached a busy 
shippmg lane, where the hfeboat was 
sighted and rescued by a Norwegian 
tanker Mornson evm took charge of 
the ratiomng of the water supply, and 
when hiB feat became known he was 
mvited to the Adiniralty to tell his 
story and receive congratulations ^ 


ALLIED NAVAL STAFFS CONFER 

Members of the Bntish and French Naval Staffs are here seen m conference at the Admiralty 
Left to right, seated Capitalne de Vaisseau de Rlvoyre, Vice-Amiral Odend’hal, Capitaine de 
Vaisseau Auphan, Amiral de la Flotte Darlan, ^Captain C S Holland, Vice-Admiral T S V 
Phillips, Rear-Admiral H M Burrough, Captam V H Danckwerts, tnce-Admiral B H Ramsay, 
Admiral Sir Lionel Preston Left to nght, standing Lieutenant de Vaisseau Lacombe, Captain 
L H Bell, Captain R H F De Sails, Commander J D Owen 7 Commander R. F Nichols, 
Commander J F N Bradford Vice-Admiral Philbps, Deputy Chief of Naval Staff, at the head of 
the table, has the French members on his nght 
Bnluh Official Photograph Crown Copyright 
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“ Tlio men got to calling mo skipper, 
Uorrison said to a reporter of “ Tlio Daily 
rdegnph ' ‘ At first some of them tried 

to row tho boat, but ther broke two of the 
four oars and had to give it up So I ringed 
up a sail and took ebargo of tho steenng 
I did not sleep ut all until we were rescued 

None of the crew, said Mornson, was 
fully dressed In the boat were four 
blankets, but they were soon soaked 
by the heavy sons which tho boat 
shipped All sulTcrcd tombly from 
frostbite, and all site Mornson himself 
had a long spell in hospital afterwards 
He said that he knew in which direction 
to steer bcciuse he had taken turns at 
the wheel of the “ Vrlington Court,” and 
had afterwards followed the north- 
Caslcrlt course taken bt that ship 
Dunnp tho ponod under ruticw the 


VrCTIM OF MAGNETIC MINE 
rae 10,000 ton liner ' Dunbar Castle ’ was wrecked on Januarr o, 1040 
ihrough stnlong a raaBnetie mme which broke her back. The veael 
a seen above, partly submerged On the left two youngsters are reading 
the ship s name on one of her lifeboats, a grim relic washed up on ml 
south-east coast. 

Photos Foz, Ktystone 


Germans reserved the mam part of 
their attacks to small \essels out of 
convoy, but the e\er-present danger of 
the mine was shown on January 9, when 
a major loss occurred On that day the 
10,000 ton Union Castle liner " Dunbar 
Castle,” sailing in convoy for the Capo, 
struck a mine and sank off the south- 
east coast The liner had about 48 
passengers aboard, mcluding mne child- 
ren, and although she sank within 
fifteen minutes they were all rescued 
The commander, Capt H K Caiiston, 
a storekeeper and a seaman were killed 
bj the explosion Ciiptam Causton 
struggled mortally wounded, from the 
bndcc to his cabin to try and secure tlic 
slup’s papers He died ashore the ne.xt 
morning The chief officer, 3Ir D H. 


Robinson, took charge of the ship He 
has described how, immediately the 
vessel was struck, she started to heel 
o\er, and reached an alarming angle 
in a few minutes There was no pamc, 
and the boats on the starboard side 
were lowered Mr Robinson paid 
special tnbnte to the stewardess and 
some trained nurses and Sisters of 
Merey who wore aboard and did won- 
derful work amongst the women and 
children 

A remarkable example of coolness was 
shown by the second officer (Mr 
Saunders), who set his own iirokcn log 
while the lifeboat in his charge was 
tossing m a choppy sea , as he fixed 
the splint be gaae orders to the crew 
and encouraged them to row harder 







One of the wireless operatoiB was the 
]ast to leave the ship, and indeed had a 
narrow escape from being left behind 
He described how he shouted for help 
until his ]aws were too stiff to move, 
and when at last he saw a boat going to 
starboard he was too paralysed to wave 
He was unconscious when rescued by 
the mate of a trawler, who climbed 
from a boat to the Imer and lashed the 
unfortunate man to a lifeboat to which 
he had been chnging After getting 
assistance the rescuer succeeded in 
puttmg the wireless operator into a boat , 
he had been alone m the ship, and a 
minute later might have been drowned 
On January 16 the Admiralty an- 
nounced the loss of three British 
'submarines “ Starfish ” (640 tons) 
with a crew of 40, 
“ Seahorse ’’ (640 tons) 
with a crew of 40, and 
"Undine” (540 tons) 
with a crew of 27 The 
bare official statement was to the effect 
that these vessels had been engaged on 
" particularly hazardous service,” and 
with that the public had to rest content 
The Germans announced that they had 
taken prisoner about 30 of the officers 
and men A curious feature of the 
enemy broadcasts of the names of the 
survivors was that they were made 
piecemeal, a few at a time Whether 
this was a form of refined cruelty to the 
aimiouB next of kin, or whether it was 
intended by these means to give the 
impression that a far larger number of 
British submarmes had been sunk, only 
'those who are bebnd the warped mind 
of the German propagandist can tell 
Actually it appeared later that a far 
greater number than 30 had been saved, 
mclndmg the entire crews of “Starfish” 
and “ Undine ” No survivors of “ Sea- 
were reported, however 


Particularly 

Hazardous 

Service 



The three vessels were, m fact, the 
only submarines sunk by enemy action 
since the outbreak of war, and what- 
ever the nature of their dangerous mis- 
sion we may be at least certain that it 
nas a legitimate one and that they were 
not engaged, for example, m smking 
defenceless merchant ships “ Starfish " 
was a “half-sister” of “Salmon,” and 
“ Undme ” was a sister ship of" Ursula,” 
two submarines which had done so well 
a few weeks earher in torpedoing 
German submarine and three German 
ermsers [see Chapter 48) “ Starfish *’ 
was a comparatively small vessel, 
carrying one 3-inch gun, a maclnne-gun, 
and SIX 21-jnch bow torpedo tubes 
" Seahorse ” earned the same armament; 
"Undme” was designed for coastal 
work and earned six 21-inch torpedo 
tubes and one small gun Some weeks 
later an American, lady who visited the 
prisoners-of-war camp where the sur 
nvors vere incarcerated learnt some 
details about the loss of the “ Starfish ’ 
The men told her that they were down 
on the bottom for nme hours, and after 
bemg attacked by the Germans with 32 
depth charges decided that there was 
no alternative but to give m Therefore 
by skdliil mampulation the stern of the 
submarine was raised, and the men 
made their escape by means of the 
Davis apparatus In tbs particular 
camp the entire crew of the "Undme” 
also were said to be imprisoned 
’ Jn the follonnng week came the news 
of the loss of the destroyers "’Grenville ” 
and " Bxmonth,” the latter unhappily 


SUBMARINES LOST WHILE ON DANGEROUS MISSION 

"three Bntjsh nihmannes were lost dunns the first month of 19401 

• Starfish ■ (centre), and * Undine ’ (bottom) They were the first Bnhsh 

by enemy action since the bepnning of the war The crews of the Starfish 

were able to make their escape by means of the Davis apparatus and were interned in Germany 

PAo/ofl, Central Prase , Wnght (t Itogan 
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MODERN J^INH-LAYBR’S 
DEADLY CARGO 

Mines can be laid bf almost any class 
of vessel, and cargo ships as well as 
speoalljr built mine-layers aVe used 
for this task. The mme-layer is fitted 
with rotary gear and an endless chain 
equipment, which engages the mines in 
succession, each with its sinker and 
hne. They are drawn aft on trolleys 
on a special track, and dropped over 
the stem one after another Above 
are seen some of the mines earned on 
a Bntish mme-layer which was once a 
pleasure steamer Left, is a close-up 
of a mine, on which a humonst has 
given rein to his wit Bntish contact 
mines are moored in accordance with 
the Hague Convention, and fitted with 
a device that renders them harmless if 
they break loose 
Pholoa, O B Brtntn 
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FROM THE SHELTER OF THE SMOKE SCREEN 
In naval operabons the smoke screen often proves invaluable in concealing attacking lorces from the vietv of the ' 
., defenders The photograph above shows what a smoke screen looks like when viewed from a distance. Below, a 
destrojer Is seen suddenly emerging from the shelter of a smoke screen. The blocking of the harbours at Zeebrugge 
and Ostend in ipiS were good examples of the value of smoke screens m providing cover for an attacking force. 
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with nil httiids H M S " Grcmille, ’ an 
Admiraltj type flotilla leader of 1,486 
tons, Ts as launched m August, 1935 She 
had hcBii built ns leader of the G class 
of destroyer, to which “ Gipsy,” rained 
off the East Coast in No\ ember, 
belonged She carried a normal coniplc- 
inent of 175 of whom eight wore known 
to ha\c been killed, while 73 were 
missing and must be presumed to ha\c 
lost their lues 

H 11 S “ Grenville,” whose coniiunn- 
der was Captain G E Crcasr, D S 0 , 
was either mined or 

Loss of torpedoed m the North 

•GremiUe’ o®" survnors 
account of the sudden 
citastrophe was giacii bj Able Seaman 
J AValton, of Fleetwood Describing 
how he was buying chocolate m the 
canteen when a terrific explosion took 
place, he s.iid that he failed to reach 
a lifeboat and followed the rest into the 
1 C} sea The bndge and siipcrstnicturo 
collapsed, and man) men were trapped 
underneath 

I was liick.\ to gmb hold of n spnr, ' ho 
said ‘ after iKini, tossed about for two 
hours I was tcscucd hi another warship 
Msnv men wrero clinging to all 
kinds of WTCcknge, thougli the sur\noM 
were becoming fewer ns the minutes passed 
One man was holding on to port of the 
foremnst with one hand wliilo in tho other 
he had a piece of toast which lie was eating 

The commander, who was among the 
bsacd, did not cease to encourage his 
men, even in these dire straits Walton 
added “ Captam Creasy, while m the 
water, shouted messages to cheer us up 
We responded with an effort to sing the 
Beer Barrel Polka ” 

The loss of HMS “Exmouth” 
(Captain E S Benson) was an un- 
relieved traged} The Admiralty stated 
that her sinking was due either to mine 
or torpedo, and firom the first held out 
no hope that there were any survn ors 
She was a flotilla leader of 1,475 tons, 
re-comimssioncd at Portsmouth in 1935 
Her complement was 175, and she 
mounted fi\e 4 7-mch guns and sis 
smaller guns, and eight torpedo tubes 
Her captain had aclueicd considerable 
distinction m the Nai}, had seried in 
the First Great War, and ns recently as 
a few weeks earher had been awarded 
the D S 0 for successful notion against 
enemy subniarmcs The sinkmg of 
these two warships brought tho total 
destroyer losses since tho outbreak of 
war to file, the other three being 
“ Duchess,” lost in collision, and 
"Gipsy” and “Blanche,” sunk b) 
mines 

The story of the hlcrchant Nni} 
dunng this period is gi\ eii in Chapter 47, 
but as a general indication of the 
methods craploj ed by the Germans one 



MAIL FOR MARINERS 

The sailor, like the soldier, looks forward eagerly to his mail from home This photograph 
taken froni^ a Bnbsh worship, shows how mmlbags are taken off the destroyer acting as 
postman while both ships conbnue their course, communicobon being first estabhshed by 

rocket apparatus 
Photo Central Press 


or two specific examples may be taken 
Two features stand out in this miserable 
record of sinkings of comparatively 
small vessels how ruthlessly the Ger- 
man order was obeyed to sink without 
wnrmng, and how tragically sudden 
w as the incidence of the ^saster Thus, 
" tho London steamer ‘ Box Hill ’ sank 
111 the North Sea (on January 1) within 
tw 0 or three minu^ of an explosion , 
There was no tune to launch the boats 
It 18 feared that 20 of her crew 
lost their hi cs ” Again (on January 
p) “ Ten of tho Newcastle steamer 
‘ Granta’s ’ crew of 21 are missing The 
icsscl's back was broken, and she sank 
in three nnnutes” These are t}pical 
instances of the suddenness of the call 
to face death which tame to tho 
merchant seamen 

But not always was tho blow 
immediately oflectiic, and if it did not 
proic so, the German subniarinc would 
persist m finng until the wretched shm 
003 


WHS sont to the bottom An instance 
IB the Fleetwood trawler “Barbara 
Kobertson,” tho survivors of which were 
afloat m an open boat for ten hours 
before they were spotted by a seaplane, 
which directed a warship to their rescue 
The first intimation of attack m this 
case was a shell out of the darkness, 
which smashed the wheelhousc Follow- 
ing this no fewer than 
18 shots were fired by Death 
tho German submarine 
into the helpless little 
trawler before she finally rcceiied the 
hit which sank her This period as a 
whole IS probably more notable for tho 
rapid development of aerial attack on 
shipping, which reached a high degree of 
intensity in the lost days of January, 
when the Germans thought that tho ov 
tremely sciero weather would paralyse 
the counter-attacking aeroplanes They 
w MO sadly disillusioned the British 
Fighters" were ready, and though 



BRITISH NAVAL GUNNERS IN TRAINING 
This photograph, taken at sea, shows Naval gunners undergoing their final course of training 
after an intensive period at a gunnery school They are seen manning anh-aircraft *' pom-poms, ” 
ready to deal with hostile aeroplanes 
PAnlo Cenlrnl Press 


enemy attacks corered n range of over 
400 miles of the British coastline, they 
were eteiyTvhcre beaten off 
The method employed by German 
pilots was to swoop down on stationary 
or moving shipping, drop hlgh-explosl^ e 
or incendiary bombs, and niaohine-gun 
the crew They had more success with 
their maclune-gnns than their bombs, 
and many defenceless sailors lost tbeir 
lives whose ships remained undamaged 
Even stationary lightships did not 
escape these cowardly attacks Com- 
menting on this lien breach of all the 
laws of human decency, the deputy 
master of Trimty House, in a letter to 
"The Times,” recalled that when the 
Eddystone Lighthouse was being bmlt 
in the early part of the IStli century a 
French privateer carried off the work- 
men as prisoners When King Loms 
Xr\'' heard of the capture he ga^ e orders 
that the privateer captain was to he 
repnmanded and compelled to release 
the captives, saying " Their work is 
for the benefit of all nations , I am at 
war with England, not humanity ” This 
correspondent added " Further com- 
ment on the attitude towards humanity 


eidubited by our present enemies appears 
to be unnecessary ” 

The worst enme and the most poig- 
nant tragedy was the bombing of the 
East Dudgeon Lightship No 6, attacked 
from the air on January 29 The only 
8ur\'ivor of the crew of eight, hir J 
Sanders of Great Yarmouth, told how 
the German aeroplane sprayed the decks 
with machine-gun bullets and dropped 
nine bombs, the last of which hit the 
vessel The enemy then flew off, leaving 
the crew of eight to their fate in the 
ship’s small boat For 19 hours the 
doomed men (the majority elderly) 
rowed towards the coast, only two of 
them at last bemg strong enough to 
hold an oar They reached the coast at 
2 30 a m the neirt mormng, when the 
boat capsized in the surf and onlj 
Sanders was able to struggle ashore 
The bodies of his seven comrades and 
the overturned boat were later fomid on 
the beach 

Not all the Glerman attacks on 
merchant ships, however, were allowed 
to go unchallenged On many occasions 
these were beaten off by the use of the 
light armament carried Two instances 
604 


will suffice the Eoyal Hail liner 
“Highland Patriot” (14,157 tons), bound 
for Kio dc Janeiro, was pursued for two 
hours by a Germsn submarme, whose 
fire she returned with most satisfactory 
results , a British tanker, attacked 
wnth bombs and macluno-guus by a 
Heinkel ’plane m the North Sea, returned 
the fire ^vith her anti-aircraft gun and 
almost certainly hit the aircraft 
The month ended with a signabnctorj 
over a German submarine which on 
January 30 had attacked ships in com oy 
and sunk the British tanker “ Vaclita ” 
(5,025 tons), the crew of which were 
fortunately rescued by an Italian 
steamer The convoy’s naial escort 
immediately bombed the submarine and 
counter-attacked with depth charges 
Later a flying boat of the B A F Coastal 
Command located the submarine, which 
w'as apparently unable to dn'e owing to 
damage sustained from the depth 
charges A hcai'y bomb was dropped, 
anti-aircraft and machme-guii fire was 
exchanged, and by the time the seaplane 
had directed the warships to the spot 
the submarine had sunk , survivors were 
rescued from a rubber dinghy and from 
the sea This admirable example of 
the cooperation of sea and air forces 
emphasized the extreme danger run 
by German submannes when attactang 
British ships in com oy 




Dtaiy of the War 
JANUARY, 1940 


J 9 nu 3 r> 1 1940 Gorman plnnw mid 
slirtlnnd' oiip l)onilicr nliol down 
llpinLcI soapiniip l>roui;1it down In North 
So<i Violent nllncl. In Tnipnlp sector ol 
Knrelinn Isthmus repulsed North of 
SuoinassnhnI rinnUh troops pursue do 
rented Russiniis British slcampr Bon 
Bill sunk Noncepan steamer I iina 
torpedoed 

Januarj 2t Ditails are published ol 
itrcnl Fiiini-sh nictorv in repon of Ijakc 
Tolsii north of Ijiko Lndopi where 
flRhllni! fflged from Dec 10 to 23 nnd n 
Soviet division was onnlWlnted riRht 
over North Sen lietivccn threo RAF 
Iwmbcrs and twelve Messcmchmttta One 
lighter destroved two others dnieii 
down Two Hrillsh machines lost 
Januan 3 Finnish air forei. raids 
Son let base at Dhlua nnd also Murmansk 
nnd Russian base at I linnlinman Swedish 
steamer ‘ Siarlon’ torpedoerl off north 
of Scotland 

Januao 4 Finn* isolate soviet 
battalion north of t^kc I^ndogn R A F 
make aiicccasful rceonnnKsanccs over 
North West Oormanv nnd patrols over 
seaplane bases in Heligoland Bight 
BrltLsh trawler ' Danedcn ' feared lost 
Januan 5 Mr IIope-Bclislin Minister 
of War resigns Mr Oliver Slanlev 
appointed in Ills place Sir John Rcith 
succeeds Loril Macmillan ns Minister ol 
Information Paris reports intense 

artillery nctlv ity on Western Front 
January 6 Fighting continues ncni 
'uiomiissnlml nnd on live fronts m 
Sails sector Finns make contact ivith 
new Russian division north of Kinnln 
jdrvi Russians lose cigiit planes in raid 
on Utti Dritisli trawler Lta mined 
January 7 Russian planes liomb 

towns of Turku nnd Iliiopic Air 
Churchill visits B F F in Franco Britlsli 
vessels ‘ Townclcy nnd Cedrington 
Court sunk off ^ulli Bast Coask 
January 8 Finns reported to have 
won great victory during week-end in 
waistline area Rasslan 44tb Division 
being destroyed Successes also reported 
from Sniln and Petsamo fronts 
January 9 Nazi neropinnes attack, 
n itb bombs and machine guns, merchant 
ships fishing craft and Trinity Bouse 
vessel off Bast Coast. Bntish steamers 
Govvne Oakgrov o and ‘ Dp 
imnster sunk other vessels attacked 
and disalilcd Liner ' Dunbar Castle 
sunk by mine off South East Coast 
Tanker British Liberty ’ sunk. Dutcli 
steamer Truldn mined British 
trawler River Earn reported sunk 
by Nazi bomber First Colonial contingent 
— from Cyprus — land In France to join 
B E F Creation of Royal Air Force Com 
mnnd in France announced. 

January 10 RAF make bombing 
raid on German seaplane base of Sylt. 
RAF have running light ivitb Messer- 
schmitts over North 'loa One of latter 
destroyed and one disabled One Britisli 
machine lost Battle in progress north 
cast of Lake Ladoga Near Suomnssalmi 
Finns dnye Russians back over frontier 
Norwegian steamer Manx mined 


Januarv II Itennan rildirs cross 
British ca.ssllini at points from I-asl 
Scotland doviii to Tliamcs Fstunry but 
nro driven off No bombs droppeil 
Bnllsli Cotstnl Command aircraft nttnek 
throe eneinv destroyers off Jutland roast 
British steamer “ Keynes * liombed nnd 
•link BrttNIi tanker ‘ 1 1 Oso ' miiievl 
Januan 12. Fierce fighting in Salla 
sector Soviet raiders damage Lahti radio 
station RAF machine has running 
Itglil at 20 000 feet with four Messer- 
sihmltta Bombs dropped by patrol 
maelilues in Uantnm Bav, Heligoland 
Riglit. British nhtp Oranin ' and 
traulcr SU I ucida sunk. Norncgiati 
steamer ‘ Fredyillo reported mined 
January 13 R A 1 carry out groalest 
wartime survey flight during night 
Jan l3-H flying over Austria liohemia 
Eastern and North R'est Germany All 
maclilnes return aafolyr Ilcmkcl bomber 
•hot do'in off Firth of Forth 
January 14 Heavy Riissiaii ntlncks 
on *4nlla front. Hi-Lsinki bombed Soviet 
air ntiacks on IN laamo front Successful 
I rrncii siirv cy fligiita over Germanv 
January IS Severe Infantry struggle 
in prv’greas nnrih of Lake Ladoga 
Many Finnish towns liombed Dutch 
slenmci Arondskerk sunk by O-lwat 
January 16 Admiralty aimoiince 
that three British submarines Sen 
liiirsc Undine nnd Slarfish must 
he considered lost On Sniln front Finn* 
disperse two companies Further Russian 
raids over Southern Finland 
January 17 Russians rttrent in Salln 
urea Finns recapture Kunii The 
Sound bctucon Duimnrk nnd Sueilen 
frozen over British flghicrs Intercept 
hart raider over Suffolk 
January 18 Rassinns atrent nearly 
dO miles on Sniln front. Dutch royal 
decree proclaims state of siege in sev cml 
eonstal areas Brillsli steamer Cairn 
ross reported mined Norwegian 
steamers Frad and Fagcrhcim 
reported sunk. Swedish steamers 
FInndrin nnd Foven mined Danish 
steamer Canadian Reefer’ torpedoed 
January 19 Sovcre lighting in waist 
lino area of Finland wlicre Russians 
are still in retreat. Russian division 
north of Lake Ladoga also begin to retire 
BAP flghter attacks Hcinkcl raider off 
Aberdeen Reconnaissance lliglils over 
Nortli West, Germany Swcdisli steamer 
Pajnla ’ sunk by O boat Bnlisli 
tanker Inverdarglo reporteJ sunk, 
January 20 Heavy air raids over 
towns in South riuland especially 
Turku Contiuncd lleroe lighting near 
Salla British tanker 'Caronl River 
mined Pstonian steamer ' Mautic 
sunk 

January 21 Admiralty announce that 
HM destroyer 'Grenville has been 
sunk in North Sea. Finnish aircraft 
bomb forUflcations of Kronstadt, Soviet 
naval base near Leningrad Tlioy also 
mid Russian bases In Estonia British 
steamers " Ferryhill and ‘ Protcsilaus 
mined Danish ship ’ Tekla nnd 
Noruegian Miranda sunk 


Januan 22 Russian nrmv still lighting 
rrar),imrd action in Salln sector New 
Russian ofTinsive round Ijake Ladoga 
H M Iriwler, Vnidora ^ overdue nnd 
presumed lost Greek steamer ‘Ekntonf- 
nrclios Drnroulis ' rejiortod sunk by 
H Iiont 

January 23 Russian offensive at 
'Impale beaten back Small Russian 
force still bolding out at Alnekacjarv! 
on Salln front H M destroyer ‘ E* 
moiitli reported sunk with nil bands 
Two steamers Brilisb Bnitanglin ' 
and Norwegian Pluto,’ mined 
January 24 Figliting continues 
nortli-evst of Ijikc Ladoga in Karelian 
Istlimiis nnd on Salla front Two German 
aircraft llv over Shctlands nnd drop four 
bomlis but no damage Is done Bntisli 
vessels ‘Non haven and Parkhill 
reportcil lost with all linnds 
Januarv 25 Rasslan offensive north 
east, of Lake Ladoga still held by Finns 
Enemy s attacks on Salla front nnd in 
I’ctsnmo district beaten off Soviet 
planes sink Finnish steamer Notiing 
hv liombing U-boat sunk bv French 
patrol slii|)s German frcigliter Albert 
Jnnns scuttled Norwi^an steamers 
Riarntr nnd Gudveig sunk 
January 26 Russian attacks nortii-enst 
of Lake Ladoga die down after lasting 
siv dnvs Ijitvinn sleamcr Cvenne 
and Svroiilsh steamer Sonja sunk. 

January 27 Russian submarine sunk 
in Finnish mincliclds ARcr live dnvs 
ilcbato Snutli African House of Assembly 
rejects General Hertrogs pence motion 
bv Si voles to 51) German Ambassador 
in Romo protests n„mnst Vatican broad 
casts on German persecution in Poland 
January 28 Figliting continues on 
smaller scale nortli of Lake Ladoga 
I Innisli steamer Onto ’ reported sunk 
Swedish steamer Svlvaa overdue and 
presumed lost Eovcalcd that during 
month of January Britain lues experienced 
coldest spell since I sn4 
January 29 Widespread Nazi raids 
on Britain are attempted, extending 
from Shctlands to coast of Kent. At 
least 13 sliips attacked two being light- 
ships New outburst of fighting north 
east of Lake l,adoga, where Finns 
capture several enemy positions Severe 
Soviet air raids over Hango Turku and 
other towns Danish ships England ’ 
nnd ' Fredcusborg and Norwegian 
steamers ‘ Faro ’ nnd “ Hosanget 
reported sunk by U boat. 

January 30 New Flnncsb offensirc 
launched north of Kuhmo Further Nazi 
raids on East Ooast shipping Heinkci 
bomAicr shot down off Northumberland 
Anotlier disabled near Firth of Fortli 
Bntisli steamers Giralda and ‘ High- 
uavc sunk bv Nazi bombers British 
steamer Fston presumed lost. 

January 31 Finns report success in 
new battle at Kuhmo Admiralty 
announce tlut U boat which attecked 

convoy and sank British tanker' VaoUto 

has been destroyed, Russian planes 
drop at least 160 bombs on Rovanicmi 
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Historic Documents. LXXXIV-LXXXVIII 


NAZI LEADERS ADDRESS THE GERMAN PEOPLE 

Most utterances by spokesmen of the Retch were diatribes against the Allies or boasting 
assertions of Germany’s might, but sometimes the human note was struck, as in the 
admission by Goebbels that life in Germany seemed to become greyer every day, and 
m the rebuke addressed by Goering, as Commissioner for the Four-Year Plan, to 
bullying Nazi officials Illuminating e\tracts from other speeches are also given 


Dn Goebbels in a broadcast spelch on thc avmvebsarv 
OF THE foundation OP THE “ STHESOTII THROUGH JOT ” 
MOVEUrNT, Novcmbfr 27, 10311 

T he war has brought us many fresh sorrows It is only 
natural that these sorrons, os they arc so new and so 
henw, are pressing upon the spirit of our people E\ erv 
day life seems to become greyer, and more difficult than it 
used to be 

A war cannot be won without optimism which is as 
important ns guns and rifles What could bo more suitable 
for creating this spirit of optimism than art’ The more 
difficult and depressing thc times the more sluning must be 
thc beacon of art. This is pnrticularlv the demand of our 
soldiers When the Gci-man radio broadcast a question as 
to nhat they wanted to hear thc unanimous reply was 
' optimistic music 

Ficld-SIarshalGoeiuso in a wakmnq to Geiuian officials, 
Deoestder 15, 1030 (not pubusufd in the German Prf.ss) 

O FFICIALS arc not there to drill thc people, but to help 
them I hare unfortunatclv had many complaints 
rccentlv about the overbearing bclmnoiir of officials in 
State departments Some of these complaints show how little 
certain officials arc conscious of their digmty and of their 
duty to thc nation 

For instance when an official was approached bj a nenlv 
married couple who wished to applr for a permit to buy 
some material for curtains, ho curtly refused their application, 
and told them to stick newspapers over their windows Such 
abuses which are, fortunately, still mro, must not occur 
again m future A member of the public who approaches a 
public department wants adnee and not stupid phrases 
Measures must be taken to sec that applicants do not always 
have to wait for long periods in queues I demand that work 
should be done quickly and that ercrytlimg should be 
completed in the shortest possible space of time 

Ur Goebbels in a speech at a politioal Christmas partt 
DECEsmcR 22, l!)39 

T ms is a “ war Christmas celebrated bv a determined 
people. There is hardly nnjbody m Germany who is 
not suflenng from difficulties and hardships >inil lliorc is 
ccitainly nobody who does not want to siifler 
Germanv s very existence Is at stake Uttoriinces from 
London and Paris provide clearer and clearer eiddencc of this 
fact If dunng the llrst weeks of the war tlic Allied poll 
ticians tried to persuade the world that they were waging a 
liar against Hitlcnsm without wanting to Injure the German 
people, nobody is trying to conceal today that it Is thdr 
goal to strike Germanv down to dismember her as a nation, 
and to spilt her up thereby bnngmg her back to her former 
political and economic impotence Either we resign as n 
great Power or we win this war It la of little sigiiiQcance 
for our national future who in particular among our enemies 
wanted this war and whether the British and lYcnoh pcOplm 
are waging it joyfully and willinglj 
Wo do not underrate our opponents ns n o on, well aware 
of all their resources but nt the aarao time we know our 
opponents That is why we do not overrato (hem cither 
They will bo conquered nod crushed bv the power of 80,000,000 
people Thtir fervent hope is lo separate Ihe German 
people from their Piiehror But they mil noier succeed 
Thew mendacious gabbling lias no cHect wliaicvcr on the 
German They shall not «s they did in 1018 win n victory 
of deception 

Wo celebrate this Christmas with (hat profound faith 
whieh IS always the prerequisite of victorv There is among 
us no lack of that optimian essential to living and lighting 
In tills hour we are not moved by grief and mourning but 
bv pride and confidence Our people are united as one great 
family and they are determmed to bear the burden of flghtrag 


and working Wo promise those nt the front to see that the 
home front docs its duty in thc same way ns Uicv do 
Wlicrev er burdens and sncriflccs can be mitigated, wo have 
done so and shall continue to do sp But whereyer they arc 
mcvitablc, wo will bear them together in order to make them 
lighter Although peace is the reil meaning of Christmas 
we shall talk of pence only after victory 

Baron von Neurath Reich Protector or Bohemu and 
Moravia, in a New Tear proplamation to the Czech 
PFOPLE, December 31, 11)80 

fPiANKS to the wise decision of Its blnte President to place 
itself under the protection of Uie Reich, the Czech 
people have been spared thc fate of Poland It can go about 
its work in quiet and pence, and all the essential conditions 
have been assured to open up foi it a happy existence in the 
great German Reich One condition for this is adniittcdli 
that the Czech people fits into this powerful community 
without nftorthoughts It must be c\pccted from thc Czech 
{icoplc tlint it realizes the seriousness of the position, and 
that it docs positiv c work for its ow n bciicllt. I hope that 
the New Year will bring to the Protectorate of Bohemia 
and Moravia an undisturbed, licaltliy, further development 
for the close commumty of fate in which the Crcch people 
IS bound to German} is the best guarantee for its future 

Bebr Hitler in a speech on the seventh anniversary 
OF THE Naz regime, Jantjary 30 1040 

W HEN Natiomil-Socialism was striving for power, its 
opponents, the Liberal and Democratic parties, 
clamoured for the compulsory dissolution of the National 
Socialist Party In the same wn} the world is now stni mg 
to dissolic the German nation 
The reply of the German nation will be tlio same reply that 
Ibc German nation has given in its mternnl struggle Yon 
are all well awnro that wo did not gnm our victory intcrnallv 
b} doing nothing This victory, you remember was preceded 
by a heavy struggle 

When eventually in 1033 we came to power, nnd 1 took 
upon my shoulders thc responsibility for thc future of the 
German nation, it was clear lo me tliat the real struggle was 
still before me. The aim of this struggle I know was the 
liberation of thc German nation 
Wliatover 1 hni o created since then has been created with 
this m I iow The party, the S A the S S the German 
Isibonr Front, the Army, the Navy, nnd the Air Force, tliov 
linvo all been created witli one object ond one onlv — the 
liberation of the German people. 

Since I entered the political arena I have hnrdiv slept a 
single day of any Importance, not to speak of the past five 
montlis Then, is one assurance I can give the German 
people — a tremendons task has been carried out in these 
live months In fact, nil tliat was created in Germany in 
the proiious seven years fades in comparison with it. Our 
arms factories are working according to plan Our plans 
have been a success, and our foresight begins lo bear frmt in 
nil respects — sucli big fruit, In fact, that our enemies are 
gradually beginning te copy our methods. But their copying 
IS only on a small scale 

Today they ore confronted with the might of thc German 
Army, which is the first in the world, and by the German 
nation which is united by understanding and dlsciplmo, the 
result of the glorious National-Socialist cdnc.ition 
Eighty miUion people are now steppmg to the front Thc 
number of our enemies is about the same. But these 80,000,000 
Germans bnvc the best domestic organization conceivable 
Tliov have a strong faith and I mav say not the worst kndci^ 
ship Indeed, I am convinced that the best leadership is 
theirs Both nation nnd leadership arc united in one 
comiction — there can be no reconciliation until our clear 
rights arc realized nnd assured 
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Chrptcr 3^ 

THE GERMAN MIGHT IS PINIONED WHILE 
NAZI LEADERS HESITATE 

Rttttom fnr Cum, tin //wr/ni/i on /In Util- In ilhiik on ih hiw Lountru k 
n<;v C «//(</ Otj }liilir\ I'm fiinmtton hnful Poliii 'Cinium\ Di/’A'nr/ 
hii Suit I mlt J III hn.tl ll,t lhtJtr\ llopn of iin ! arh tnlon fiturms; y 
Ghio'ux V'Mf/i ImpuyyiohKof a RtpairtauJ iJnityli Rtltnn 

1 > ht 1i:oi(Ir ) I ‘,|K'i 1 Imiii \fi'< iiilx f nutUMiii iih<! ii l-<<t>iu (i|il<nl iii ni WliMi ?Iiiir linfv'-. in tint 
2<i Mr ^l\lt! ( liii ilxrliii i>*xi'viii< tli <if tin tn't f>t iliriituni uiri di'lirri Ilitlir t<«)I 

li i‘l t'lih ‘•mi tint up tu tin tiniiitli tint fiir*Ii i tlipViiintn tit'T! mnti 1 wit'i n mini1<>riir nhi'- T' miil 

pt' lilt til , ir 1 Ih iiti. <■ If )mI 1.11 III I |n I ill\ ill (lit. nipt' l«i iii‘lii iiri tin* ii nit un In 'll itiuii lltii nil tin 

rt u t\ \ir\ (lilT.Mit ft'.i'i vliiit «* 1 ‘infili iinitni'- «<r> iinr*h (mU >1' linn niitiiinn pi'ini! info ttintn, 

txirit.i? \\liil< jt niu In »iililii V u IX I"' III tin fi.'initi w<r< .t.nl 'Miit* r pr.iliilnt'*! Iir^n i-il. opiri 

nin iiiijor uir imi i In.l'I ‘>iir|>ri for niiil'li' to mj- i* tin nntlnxi tint Itni tmii' of i Hlitrlrn.’ 

(In> on |»)t!i 'nil. «Iio ir< <!i'l?i I" i < iiiplow*! nj, i n * Polu •! Mint u.fi ilin cni‘> ' of tin' In ill 

r. 'iniii'il fortln (oiitlii''! oflm tilitu' Dntiin* tin |wri'x| fnii '''pniiilnr linn' Mr ( Imiiiln r1 on triih tnnl iii 
tin ‘‘'loinl (it. i! M ir fon.itiii'<l t'. until l.l.nii'' .I'M'i vln i ’In wiiit'r tin [m n'i nln uL r'firrul to lint (In' 

jii 111 ! Mr ( Iniiil- :I nil p Miip’i t« . o I'Uiiiii,' l<i n uni tin tompit.tn. (.iritnti' mu t lim lonn to tli uni- 

1111 iTtrnirilmin il.^r* < llii' mn'C inn nil\ of tin Min* oii htnl nnti in iln mn tint n prio nl tinv ttoiiM In n 

juiti'l ijuiilitt Ml innnh ni >>\p'i' tin iir«li!l< flmr ftp lutli u ip *(■ nliK inori tlmi tint uotiM jiiii li\ surli 

Moii of tin iinlui n. I of rinin )niln \ <1 ulopm^ « iti In inmli iiiot- . i il\ nltirU But m miiiH-is nf iln^ 

iti'l >‘tril tnnl r m-l tli iti tin (o tniiii iiin'tion Mtiutnni ‘Iioiild ntfil m.iih' MLinfi 

“Wi in-.l no* iitlrilml' tin plm’ *1'* '"Win' ntnnl. t t ml fniot tliK mip limiinl to In ir 

iitiK I'f iln‘ (oriiims to L.in i I'mt i‘>i.lil' I'lo", in tlmr lM<iinonil \ii\ ftiiii lit.ron m thn « tr 

hinl off n i\' nr In ill nipt n t' rn of 'pn'lL i po |1>I. oin< lliu imp I In' proiln; il i \|n iiilittip' of oil lunl 
iin" ntlvili' front tin tir upon (lii- *'* tf'n''f<r tlnir fop.s from tin (Hnii;.! In iinili iiiiml \.liirli's m 

roiinlrt to ilnirliimnniu Mr (linn I’oliii'l ninl tin Min ttip till lotii tin PoIpIi n.irlml in nlnlu iw iIi'iiiiikU 

Imrlmn lm<l iiLo ol> ttul luii "'nn pinli'iU iuip nh ' on ruirtiH Ilitlir' j:l'jri(iriiioii of 

mi'll ppiit oirin'iN' lull tiinloiil.li illv 1 plui', tt i» ivnluit tiiif tin KViftiii ' of tin* Grniiin mililirt 

Iiitii < t:it'<'l<*il In (In Min' forplinWo llitnrnn'l Rilil.uitrop uuiiitul on tin iritimpli ronlil not iilttr ittktiiir'l futs 
nt:]n:rt riliiil'ilion'. Mici!. '•ii’.l tint lit Min' iitipliiiu tin fnit nrnonpU m of dip kind Tin* rpii'tioii tlun tt iv, 

no ntlirr iin’iin. rmild (oriiiint ntoul ‘"I "id "id nlnd on n “ jn in olTin roiild ropliruimnls lin pfrortnl iii linn, 

tiltinnln drfni Mop our, it uii“ in 
Iictnd, not Milliotil rail' nt li I't for 
till fir't iiinntli or two of tin tutr, tlinl 
G( rmuiit ' Uonip 1 tout « i" in n pp o in 
ou' onnditinii, and tint tlin Ann |i idip. 
lotild not and nntild not diip to piu 
the Giriniin pooiiln linn to wait and 
ponder o\cr llm national pridiininent 
As tlie tteekh pp'i'd lirinuinp no 
more tlian tlie u is" ful and linital Imt 
indcu'itc netiniis of tlie sea ttarfan, 
and Finland s lieroic resi-tance to 
Russian iinasion, it acciiud ns if tlit 
false jiropiipaiidn of tlie Xnris lind 
defeated those earlier hopes of a speed) 

German moral collapse The com|inra 
tisc inaction of the nnlitarc and air 
arms that eoiitmurd throughout the 
miller was cortainlj not due to anj 
humane coinpuiu tion, and each aide 
maj be paid to lin\e been holding up 
the other nith a threat of mutual 
destruction should a Molciit large scale 
olTcnsn e be started on land or in the air 
Nesertheless, this temporar} stale 
mate could hard!)' base been chosen 
by the Nazi leaders as their policj , no 
matter hon successful for the time being 
their propaganda may have been for 
home consumption We have seen how 
Hitler’s “ peace ofTensii e " foiled in the 
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UPROOTED IN THE EVENING OF THEIR LIVES 
their advancsd age 
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GOERING GREETS NAZI AIRMEN 
Field-Marshal Goenng was bimseU a pilot in the German Air Force during the First Great War, 
so doubtless the visit he is seen paymg above to a German field aerodrome on the Western Front 

revived many memories. 

Photo, International Qraphie Preta 


Another probability is that Hitler 
liimself acquired doubts as to the 
reliability of his civil population if 
subjected to air reprisals &s General 
Staff, too, remembered how the civil 
population had failed them lu the 


preinous Great War The next question 

i\as, failing land or air 

offensives, could the 

German admirals _ . 

Reprisals 


promise 


U-boat and mine warfare * They 
appear to have said " Yes,” and to have 


determined to answer the Allies’ block- 


ade measnres If any effective answer 
was hoped for, disappointment awaited 
the Nazi command Without the use 


of the Low Countries’ coastal bases, air 
and naval action against Allied (not to 
speak of neutral) shipping failed to 
produce results of importance, and by 
the end of 1939 the German dileimna 


was obvious The opportunity to strike 
at the Allies while they were compara- 
tively weak had been lost How soon 
the initiative would pass from the 
German to the Allied command became 


for an autumn campaign, or could the 
army and air force risk a great offensive 
in the condition they ivere m after the 
smashing up of Poland * The German 
General Staff evidently said, “ No ” 
They were under no illusions as to the 
strength of the Magmot Line Could a 
decision be reached by a great air 
offensive * Hitler seems to have held 
out hopes of big results from their 
“ secret weapon,” the magnetic mine 
Hitler’s air and naval advisers 
appear to have recommended an attack 
on the Low Countries to further their 
plans, but by the time a decision to 
take such action was arrived at, winter 
was beginning and the Low Countries 
had taken alarm At the last moment 
the General Staff seems to have vetoed 


the proposal Possibly Hitler himself lucreasingly a vital question 
had hoped that the threat of obvious If any proof were wanted that the 
preparations would have overcome the Nazi leadership was compelled to mark 

will of the Low Countries to resist an time, it may be found m the temporary 

infringement of their neutrahfy , or at indecision and loss of direction of Gcr- 

the least his air advisers may have man propaganda, from Hitler’s speeches 

agreed to the plan, but by then the to the most hollow gibes of the broad- 

General Staff had probably lost con- caster known to the English people as 

fidence in the possibility of obtaining “ Lord Haw-Haw ” On December 30 

a decision through air action alone Hitler made a proclamation to the 
They certainly preferred combined air National Socialist Party on German 
and land action, which would have to policy and war aims He was still 
await the reorganization of the army asserting that his peaceful work had 

TRYING TO SOLVE GERMANY’S PETROL PROBLEM 
Petrol was severely rationed m Germany, and in many places the family car was replaced by the 
family bicycle, seen below, right The Nazis hoped to make good a considerable part of their 
deficiency from Russia, and bdow left, a Russian train driver conveying oil tanks is seen showing 
his bill of consignment to Nazi officials 
Photos, International Oraplne Proas /Ceyrione 







THtS U nOAT CAMI HOMH 

C<-rnn-f t twn'i nt'ri* U boat oartaif (!itl no" trool »ilh tlir «iictT i anlinpatcd ttM Ih* Sa* 
(Ubmaiiff Tool ijd'rri! Itoarf Jown Abort « U Via* it ifrn arrivinr liott^ aittf a rojrart 
Bo «» a ntw mb'nanrr it kuil6rt «ni! I5if rnrtno ttanV»)iall t bom* lortml on to ni boarmr 
lit’ / Iioo \r n II 1 1 II I r I 



ttnilul li' tho Inil will mi'l <I" 
‘■tuliiKini tpiii'iii' of ni" 

IWrr- nii'l Dritiin Wd"" •■•ill •li*' olnof 
t lit tin Till* fiilloviiic I* I ^ >s ■ I" n 
cpnriinpn of lilt fml i«\ , wliidi iiicrrlt 
nitoritod ooiiioof till nv i rliuii*' iin'l* 
in liin prcvimit fiKcclmH 

firmnii) mill I iimi»' mil’' li> fo'il 
fnim 111* f iMtliini'iil nnil llio *iiiU -t llifoM« 
liiM liivti lli'lr nnriiw In Hi** I'T*t mnl 
(in onl tint 1 nfilmiil \\n|Hint unit tbl’ 
tiiii ilrniiitih lio Mnirl fnim tin limi I’ of 
tin tnnnntiKift mnl ib-olinTt <if wjir tti 
Iklil tin n fore linl nnh nRolii’t tin in 
JU’Ucp nf ^ I’lvtlllt'i lull to (in ti lit till" *ti"ii 
nn^otor liijiL-ilIro lilt* mil'll In r*"(ili** It 
iiro llRlilinK for tin ronrlriirtloii of n tnw 
T 11011“ 'Tlmiiifili till’ piililintlon of il'ini 
monti KitlnR 111** lii’lort Itmllni, up to lli*i 
Oi nnmi Poll’ll ctinHicI It It (irotiil Hint 
rotjHintllili itnmiiini;<"n in I ii|.biiiil not unit 
rcji-ctnl n (Knciful Folutlnii of (Imiinti 
I’oli’li jimbliinw but illil itrrtibliil! iK>“ibl< 
tIiroiit:ti I’nlnnil lo nbinc tin (nnnun Iltirli 
As this fstti’J, tlii'rc n<iniiin(sl onit <m 
(Kisslbilitv — Hint I’olnml olioiilil bo mblnl In 
iiiti ninlloiint ttnmmnpn In noliirtp liir 
Iiijiistlcis by forcp In i mbit'* n tints tmjioiii 
ilooidod Tlic I'olnnd of tlio \ < rsnillfs dictnt* 
cxitln no longer 

* Tlwi tonr lOlfl tins niiirkisl In Grrmnn 
liislorj lit In mendous occiim’ticps I irat 
b} till" bicorpomtlon of tin ngpsibl Giniiiin 
Icrritonrs of Uoliemin mid Alomtin into tlio 
(icimnn Kcicli, necuriiig tbo Ocniimi 
Ijclicasmum Gcnnnns nnd CrrcKs, ns in 
tbo pnst Inindrcil tenm, mil in tlit futum 
IitQ mid trorb togetber |icscifu1Ij Second, 
■Mcmcl trim n-tnmed to tlir Itilcb Tblrtl 
tbroiigh dostniclion of tin* PolLsIi SInli , tbo 
old ncicb frontiers tirrc rt establtslicd 
Tills jctirn fourth contribution Is (bo non- 
iiggrcHsion nnd consullnlitc pnet ttjtb 
liu!»m Tlionttcmplof plutocmlicntntpsinon 
in tbo West to bring Gcrmnii} nnd Itussm 
lo light ono niiotlicr for tbo profit of n third 
party lins been nipped in tbo bud Qcrmniij s 
oncirclcmcnt Ims been cIiocLcd Economl 
cnlly and miblnril} prepared, no enter tins 
mo^ dectsiTo year in German biatory ” 


Tlicii < tine npm tlic assertions of Ins 
peaceful intentions thal \tcrc frustntcil 
at tlic last ininulc b} England nnd “ the 
iTcwisIi capit distic ttorld encm\ " In 
Ins clforls for pence after "Polatid's 
elimination” he was supported by 
JIussolmi, “ ttlio, inaicordancc with tlie 
sense nnd spirit of our fricndsluji, made 
cterj effort to halt the dc\ clopmcnt, 
Vihieh tins accompanied bt misfortune 
But the Jcuisb reactionary warmongers 
111 the capitalistic democracies hate 
awaited this hour for years" 

000 


Tlic one dear thing about the speech 
was Its entire lack of policy bome- 
limrs playing up the nnti-capitnlistic 
slogans of his new .Sot ict ally , nnd then 
making llic best of the ” fncndsliip ” of 
the jVms jiartner whom he had deserted 
m fat our of Stalm, Hitler could only 
rant and erho tlie cirlicr oratorical 
effusions which impressed nobody out- 
side Germany Tlie mam plank of the 
Nazi liomc propaganda came after his 
assertion " Jfay 1940 liring a decision 
Come what may, it will be our victory ” 





NAZIS’ DOMESTIC SUBSTITUTE FOR IRON 
All available iron being needed tor her armament industries, Germany collected her stocks ot 
old iron, even down to latchkeys Such domestic articles were replaced in elektronmetall, a 
German ersatz product, which a workman is fashioning above As can be seen from the upper 
photograph the new metal (in the left-hand pan of the scales) is much hghter than iron 
Photos, International Qraphtc Press 


He warned bs CiviLans, who nught yet 
lose their tameness “ Everything that 
will he demanded m the way of sacrifices 
cannot be comphred with that which 
the entire nation has at stake and is 
not comparable to the fate that threatens 
her should the mendacious criminals of 
Versailles again come into power ” 

Only a week before this speech by the 
Fuehrer the Berlin correspondent of the 
Swedish “ Svenska Dagbladet,” m an 
apparently well-informed rdsumd of the 
situation inside Germany, pointed out 
that the British and French propaganda 
at the beginning of hostilities had 
seriously underestimated the strength 
of the German home front, and that the 
leaflet war m any case was far less effec- 
ts e than propaganda by wireless On 
the other hand, tbs correspondent, as 
quoted in the “ Manchester Guardian ” 
Pecember 21), asserted that the Ger- 
man home propaganda underestimated 
the intelligence of the German people 


The domestic propaganda about the 
alleged gmlt of Elser, the man arrested 
for the Mumch bomb plot, had also been 
a failure in presentation The same 
writer concluded that, though there 
was no enthusiasm for the uar, the 
Germans were prepared to make the 
best of a difficult situation and believed 
m the victory of Germany 
Certainly there must have been some 
truth in this picture, for the remainder 
of the 1939-1940 winter brought to 
North Europe some of the severest 
weather ever recorded, and with but 
little to glorify in the way of warfare 
the Germans, with their ration cards 
and shortage of essential commodities, 
can have found httle to cheer them m 
Germany’s moral support of the Soviet’s 
inexcusable aggression against Finland 
They must also have become in- 
creasingly aware of the appalling misery 
and savage repressions of discontent in 
Bohemia and Poland The British 


public Mas slow to realize the full extent 
of tbs tyranny, in spite of lurid stories 
in the Press Mr Winston Churchill, m 
a speech made at Manchester on January 
27, 1940, told bs listeners “The 
German invaders pursue with eiery 
method their intention of destroying the 
Czech nation ” and “everything 
that haS happened to the Czechs pales 
m comparison inth the atrocities which 
are being perpetrated on the Poles In 
German-occupied Poland the most 
hideous of terrorism preAails ” And he 
gave a brief and horrifying resumd of 
the mam facts 

If the reports of Nazi methods in 
Poland did httle to make Gerinanj 
more popular ivith the small neutral 
countiies of northern Europe, the eflect 
of iiitiinidatmg them 
seems to have been 
achieved The incident i^itmark’ 
of the “Altmork” m 
Norwegian territorial wnleis revealed 
the dicad of the miprepnrcd Scandi- 
navian countries that they might 
become involved in the war, and their 
subsemence to bullying from Germany 
The position of the Soandmaviaii 
neutrals grew more difficult and pre- 
carious as the gallant resi“tance of 
Finland to Soviet invasion became in- 
creasingly desperate and dependent upon 
reinforcements either from the Allies 
or from her Scandinavian neighbours 

Germany’s wnr front could now he 
envisngcd as stretched right acriM 
Eiiiopc, facing Soviet Russia, with the 
1101 them wing in Scandinavia — whence 
came, among other tbngs, the \ilal 
supplies of Swedish iron ores down to 
the Black Rea m the south, and the 
Middle East, where the Anzacs were 
reinforcing the Allied army in Syria, 
and the reorganized Turbsli army 
IVhen the Danube should again be ice- 
froe with the passmg of winter, renewed 
German efforts to get larger supplies 
from and through the Balkan countriM 
— especially of oil from Kiimama and 
Bussia — ^w'as one of the big ccrtaiuties 
of the sprmg of 1940 

Meanwhile, theGenunn pubhc had to 
make the most of spasmodic and not 
really significant successes, such as the 
torpedoing and sinbng m the Atlantic 
of the large Canadian cargo vessel, 
“Beaicrburn.’’ of 9,e00 tons, and the 
denials of thcr leaders that the Alhed 
blockade was effective, while the British 
themselves were gomg short of food 
owing to the German counter-blockade 

It appeared that tboughout the 
winter, in spite of probbitions and 
penalties, many Germans listened to 
French and British broadcasts Tms 
was stated to appfr especially to south- 
west Germany, though the BBC new's 
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WO^!EN’S WAR WORK IN CCRMANV 
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In Uennan was badly jammed The 
Swiss radicr was regularly listened to at 
noon even by leading Nazis, according 
to a report received in the Pans oflSce 
of the German Social Dcmocmtic Party 
This new series of reports started with 
the approach of spring, but the Paris 
correspondent of “The Daily Tele- 
graph ” outhned, in an article published 
m mid-March, a picture of “ A Germany 
suffering from privation but apparently 
more than ever tightly held m the 
grasp of the Nazi Government It is a 
depressed but a united Germany If 
enthusiasm for Hitlerism is at no high 
pitch there is no opposition worth 
mentiomng The Nazi pact willi Russia 
has ‘ dished ’ the Communists, whose 
underground anti-Nazi propaganda is 
said now to have stopped ” This general 
conclusion was the more sigmficant 
in that it was based upon reports from 
the Social Democrat opposition m 
Germany Moreover, accordmg to a 
Bavarian correspondent, there was “ no 
apparent resentment among the Cathoho 
masses at the Nazis’ contemptuous 
attitude towards their Church ” A 
report from Borhn asserted that there 



CEREALS CAME ONLY TO 
> THE FRONTIER 
Owing to the difference m gauge betw 
Russian railways and those of most Europi 
Muntnes, goods earned by Soviet roUii 
stock could riot be transported strai 
through to Germany Above, cereals be 
unloaded at the Russo-German ironhe 
Photo LJ, i 


Was “ a Widespread fear that the end 
of the Nazi regime would ^ean the 
destruction of all order” Letters 
quoted from German soldiers m the 
field showed that the men were en- 
couraged to bekeve that the war would 
end in the summer Othef reports 
echoed the conclusion that there was 
httle radical cnticism of the Nazi 
government, the people having been 
mduced to fear the consequences of 
defeat more than the privations of war 
To drive home Hitler’s he that the 
Alhes aimed at the destruction of 
the German, people, the “VoUnscher 
Beohachter ” published a fanciful map 
showmg “what the Alhes would do 
to Germany ” To avoid the restoration 
of the Austnan, Czech and Polish pre- 
war frontiers was evidently considered 
an insufBcient reason to the average 
German for wagmg a war, so Goebbels’ 
map-maker showed a Germany shorn 
of another third of her pre-war area, 
large portions having been handed over 
to Poland, Czechoslovakia, Austria, 
France, and evcfn Denmark, which took 
the ^ whole of the Jutland peninsula, 
includmg the Kiel naval base 
Another indirect sign that the 
authorities Were not very confident 
about the German civihan morale was 
the curious reception of the announce- 
ment on February 9 by President 
Roosevelt that he was sending his 
Under-Secretary of State, Mr Sumner 
Welles, to tour the chief European 
countries Mr Welles’ visit was treated 
by the Press of the whole world outside 
Germany as a most important piece of - 
news, indicating possibihtics of United 
States sponsorship of peace , terms, but 
it was burked in the German press and 
radio until it could no longer be ignored 
Mr Welles’ first visit was to Rome, 
in company with President Roosevelt’s 
personal envoy to the Pope, a, fact m 
itself somewhat embarrassing to the 
Nazi regime responsible for the Gerinan 
atrocities m Poland But as Mr. Welles 
was to be received in Berlin, and 
actually to meet the Fuehrer, the 
subject had to be referred to So it 
was treated in such a way as to convey 
the impression of German mdependence 
of United States diplomatic action, 
while allowing the average German to 
indulge in some wishful thinkmg about 
the revi\al of peace talk 
There was soon to be more of this 
than the Allies anticipated, but up to 
mid-February the more sigmficant 
pointer appeared to be Hitler’s pro- 
clamation of unlimited U-boat warfare, 
made on February 14, and accompamed 
by further propaganda aimed at the 
neutrals, warning them against ap- 
proaching the coasts of Britam Had 
012 


tbeir sea-borne commerce not been so 
vitally necessary to the small neutrals of 
western and northern Europe, it seems 
probable that the German propaganda, 
backed up by so much " frightfiilness,” 
might well have caused them to abandon 
trade routes that were as vital to 
Bntam as to themselves Joseph Conrad, 
a Pole, who later became famous as 
an Eughsh author, summed up the 
German influence in Europe, when, after 
the outbreak of the previous war in 
1914, he wrrote > " I have long observed 
the German gemus has a hypnotizing 
power over half-baked souls and half- 
lighted minds There is an immense 
force of suggestion m highly-orgamzed 
mediocrity Had it not hypnotized half 
Europe ? ” With the substitution of 
the Nazi regune for the older order in 
Germany, Conrad’s generahzation gained 
immensely m force, but by the same 
token the danger which the Allies 
confronted and had to overcome in the 
Second Great War assumed a still more 
serious aspect This remained, in spite 
of the essential failure of the German 
counter-blockade The new phase of 
U-boat warfare pronused by Hitler 
showed no sign of changing the situation, 
though the loss of life and tonnage 
continued, for neutrals and Allies ahke 
As if confirming the reports of secret 
observers inside Germany, that there 
were severe restrictions of commodities 
owing to shortage, but also a certain 
tameness in the moss 
of the German pubhc, Goerlng’s 

Goenng, on February Gloom 
15, made a candid and 
almost a ^gloomy speech' His mam 
subject was the shortaEC* of essential 
matenals, including foods, and he made 
an appeal of some urgency to Ger- 
man farmers to maintain and increase 
food supplies to meet still mote critical 
times ahead The depressing effect of 
the speech was relieved by assurances 
that Germany was finding much larger 
loopholes in the British blockade than 
existed m the previous'war 
Reports m the British press at this 
time wisely tended to dascourago over- 
hopeful expectation of quick nctory, 
although the’ frequent accounts of the 
German ersatz ♦industry— the variety 
of her mgemous® substitutes for com- 
modities difficult to procure — always 
reminded the reader of Britain’s happier 
economic situation The great Leipzig 
Fair, held as usual, flaunted these 
synthetic substitutes, and gave a strong 
impression of Gerinan olcierness 
Conditions inside Germany, and the 
fortitude with which the German people 
were facing the future at the bcginmng 
of 1940, formed the substance of an 
interview of a “ Star ” reporter with 




ttipZIG FAIR IN THE FIRST WAR YEAR 
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blockade had stopped Gemiany-s export Inde. Above, the Pelerartiasse LeipilR, during the li^r 
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I nglnnd knew she was strong, she wics tob 
proud to ndmit it nml srould enrrs on srith 
llio svnr’ 

No indmdnnl stones could po«sibl} 
tell tbc wliolo trutb, and cortninly not 
all of tbe foregoing intcrMeu earned 
conviction, but there were enough 
reports during tbc early part of 1940 to 
confirm tins impression of a German)! 
with mcaloulabic powers of endurance 
Another snow of the obverse side of the 
picture of a blockaded Germany living 
in dread of the Gestapo was olTcrcd by 
certain exceptions to the rule of cixihan 
pnvation The severe weather con- 
ditions, experienced in some degree 


even in Britain, ntre reported to lm\p 
caused great hnrcbiliips to the Gormans, 
short of fuel and snth nn oscrloadcd 
transport s) stem disorgamred bv heavy 
snowfalls No doubt all this svns true, 
but though onerous regulations and real 
pmations afTcctcd the majority, there 
still remained pools of prospcrits here 
and there, and sections of the population 
who were comfortably off This may be 
seen, for instance, in reactions to the 
obligatory service which, after the war 
started, replaced the voluntary labour 
service for girls in Germany A large 
national college, Bcicbsfuchrenncnschule 
(Reiob womca-leaders’ school), near 
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Berlin, giue women the equivalent of a 
university course in domestic and other 
servnee of nnhonnl importance, and 
especially dev oted its resources to 
training nonicn lenders Hitler’s 
“ Volkischer Bcobachtcr " had declared 
in the New \ car that “ the domestic 
training of young women must continue 
as usual during the war” In early 
February sarcastic attacks were appear- 
ing III the press against wcll-to do middle- 
class young ladies who tried to ev ade the 
year of compulsory labour service The 
Schwarze Korps," the SS journal 

quoted the following two advertisements 
in order to pour scornful mignation 





THE FUEHRER VISITS THE WOUNDED 
In the photograph above Herr Hitler is seen paying a visit to wounded German soldiers at a base 
hospital in Germany Below is a scene depicting the ealhng-up of further Germari reserves 
The newly-arnved conscripts are having their names called over in the barrack yard 
Ptinlm Cfnlral Pjrta E \ i 



ipon the snobbish rich <;irlsi The 
» eisions quoted below appeared in 
he “ llanchester Guardian ” (T'ebruarv 
12, 1910) 

Young lads, well educated, wants to 
perrorra her obligntorv siv moutlis’ sen Ice 
iritli an clderh childless plii-sioian’a famlh 
.help in consulting hours and in honsellold 
duties) Hcidrlbcrg or dlannliLim preferred 

Wanted for mv daughter, 17} rears old, 
ntnatlon for sen mg her obligatory rear, 
Olds m good familv, nhero she mar contimic 


her studies of languages (Itolinn, TVench, 
and English), and of trping and shorthand 
in three languages The girl has average 
maturitr, and ond year in commercial high 
school and the certl&cato of on Institute in 
Italian Sintserland ‘ Italian famili; preferred 
Contribution will be mad^ towards flier 
hoard 

Perhaps the fact that such an adver- 
tisement as the second could be so 
brazenly published by a German,parent 
Mas e\en stranger than the signs of a 
6U 


well-to-do class cMstmg and reniamiiig 
mentally so little aficcted by the war 
The Schwarze Korps indulged m heaty 
sarcasm, concluding “fortunately, the 
distmguished fathers cannot themsehea 
choose the service posts for their little 
princesses The labour exchanges sec 
to it that the regulations arc not so 
easily e\aded as snobs imagine" 

It nay difficult still in the muter of 
1940 to fit this middle-class Germany- 
rooted m old family traditions and 
comfort— into the some frame as tlio 
Nazi thieves hnd sadists m Bohenun 
and Poland, the set ere and extensite 
ratiomng and regulating of life, the 
suppression of iiiditiduahtj’, the false 
propaganda, and the satagerv of 
Germany’s ttarfare at sea 
' The attempt to eimsage the contrast- 
ing aspects of Germany it this time 
shows how the unexpectedness and 
apparent slonucss of the star were 
perplexing a Europe almost entirelt 
domiiintcd by fear of her intentions 
Though this respite enabled the AHic*- 
to build up their armed forces and to 
harness industry to the w ar effort more 
fullv, it brought certain disads outages 
Among cmliaiis there was a sense of 
anticlimax aind a certain slackemng 
after the first few weeks, vhile the ptrase 
Mas not good for the morale or the 
discipluie of the French Mho lined the 
frontier defences 
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PROPAGANDA, A VITAL WEAPON OF WAR: 
HOW NAZI LIES WERE REFUTED 
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Before describing the organization 
of the Nazi propaganda machine, let us 
summanze the principles upon which, in 
Hitler’s opinion, successful propaganda 
should be based According to the 
Fuehrer, m successful propaganda truth 
has no place, for the aim of propaganda 
IS, m Hitler’s omi words, “not to 


It may be that Hitler made one of 
his biggest blunders in adopting this 
conception Tile Alhes adopted an 
entarely different attitude towards pro- 
paganii They felt that the ‘control 
of public opimon was hmited by the 
necessity of a considerable measure of 
conformily with the facts, and that 



false statements of fact, were bad 
propaganda 

Propaganda is a form of adiertis- 
ing, and one can no more expect to 
find absolute « truth m propaganda 
than one can* expect an adyertiser to 
enumerate the adverse point's of the 
product he is selling 
But ]ust as the adver- ‘ Truth 
tisement which is based ‘ Will Out ’ 
on the dlosest approx- 
imation to truth IS the one vhioh 
sells the most goods, so, reasoned the 
Alhes, the more nearly propaganda 
approximates to the truth the better it 
wiU be Moreover, even m countnes 
with a controlled press and a rigorous 
censorship, there is always the danger 
that “ truth will out,” and few things 
are more damagmg to propaganda 
than the discovery that it is main- 
festly untrpe 

Another of Hitler’s principles was 
that since “ the receptivity of the great 
masses is very hmited efficient 
propaganda has to be restricted^ to a 
very few pomts ” These points were to 
be repeated "slogan-hke” until they 
chmer to be accepted almost uncon- 
sciously On the other hand, the 
“ forgetfulness ’’ of the masses is “ con- 
siderable,” and the “ few pomts ” may 
from time to time undergo change or 
even reversal Stakmg examples of such 
reversal were ivitnessed during the 
course of the war 


investigate the truth — but to serve its 
mvn truth honestly” This is equiva- 
lent to saying that propaganda asserts 
as true that vhich happens at the 
moment to suit its purpose " What 
IS necessary, is right,” runs the title 
of the concluding chapter of “ Mem 
Kampf” There is, however, a special 
danger m telling lies, a danger not so 
much that the lies might be found out, 
as that they might not be of sufiicieut 
magnitude to command behef Of 
“ little lies ” the ordinary man is 
inclined to be sceptical, smee those are 
the kmd of lies he himself tells Most 
people are afraid to tell “ big hes,” and 
therefore the bigger the he the more 
likely it IS to be accepted as true *“ Such 
a form of lying would never enter their 
heads,” says Hitler cynically , “ they 
would never credit to others the 
possibility of such great impudence as 
the complete reversal of facts ” We' 
are reminded of the Nazi account of the 
sinhng of the " Athenip ” 



‘BOMPHLETS’ GAVE BERLIN THE LIE 
Following up a campaign which had proved successful m ihe First Great War, the R A.F 
distributed over wide areas of Cermanp not bombs but leaflets, which informed Germans of many 
things their government had Kept hidden from them Top, bundles of ^leaflets are being loaded 
on to a. Whitley bomber Above, the method by which the bundles of leaflets were released 
by being dropped down a chute 
PhoioB Fox , Chartei E Bmtm 
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OCUI^R PROOl or AllILD ACTlVITinS 
T« wtinl't llif woik nl ^ll^l m loififti lain! Ilntam atttrtfti lot phoiORMphie diipUyj 
<>( Al'if4 afKitin In X-r a'lowti m inanjr tnuiiUi''* Loll s ilHplay Iraluniip llir swUlinr of iho 
Adnn»l (•»■ ^frr *lmwi in llio Cunard V'hllf Cut o'fict! at Coponharan , abovr, Sir 
Ahntrd Bonayi-d in liii ol'ite in thr J'rdma of For prr idinr ovrr a dupltj- ol war plioloijriph' 
Vlow Tlta PfOpIr i lllmiratrd fitwipaprl —an rahilntion of pliolepraplu arranred by the 
Bliti%*l tnfotnallon Offitn at Ai’rn flriluli ll/’nol I tot •Tnip'ii Ctxtm Tn/iynj/J 







TRUTH FLIES TO THE NEUTRALS , , « 

Neutral countries, aware that the Press of 'the ‘Totalilaaan ' countnes could utter only official mterna propa^n a tras ® ® 

propaganda, placed more reliance on the news contained in Bnhsh newspapers, bundles of Oirclement Ihe motive Demno, SuOn 

which are here seen beuig loaded on to a Belgian aeroplane for distribution abroad propaganda WBS to forestall any future 

Pholo, Charles E Brown war-guilt controversy by endeavouring 

in advance to fix the responsibibty of 

Propaganda, to be successful, must when that ship eventually ,returned to ‘war In spile of the attempt to represent 

be “ plugged ” with relentless insis- port for all and sundry to see Three Germany as the mnocent nctim of a 

tence, Hitler asserted Hence the neces- of the basic principles of Nazi propa- kind of mternational conspiracy, how- 

sity of controlling the Press, whose ganda during the Second Great War ever, the Nazi press continued to repeat 

influence “is by far can be summed up in the words of Dr its bragging assertions about the in- 

Goebbels on the strongest and Goebbels himself “ Propaganda must vmcibility of Germany how she pos- 

Propaganda most impressive, since not be m the least respectable , nor must sessed 40,000 aeroplanes with which she 

it IS applied not casu- it be mild or humble i it must be sue intended to anmhilate London at a 

ally but continuously ” Dr Goebbels cessful ” stroke , how her army was incapable 

considered that if a statement were The mam orgamzation m charge ol of defeat , how she possessed the means 
repeated often enough and with sufll- all Germany’^ propaganda activities was of etranghng England withm a few 

cient conviction it would in the end be the Heich Ministry of Propaganda, the months by a blockade of mines and 

believed But this method was not president of which was Goebbels At an submarmes 

without its dangers , it led hsteners into early stage in his career (on February 18, That these two forms bf propaganda 
drawing inferences which v ere not 1929) Dr Goebbels described his own were mutually contradictory — ^implying 

always m favour of the Reich For task m his paper, the “ Angnff ” “ My as they did that Germany was both 

instance, at one time German broadcasts business,” he said, “ is to arouse out- taced with the prospect of fighting for 

and newspapers unceasingly mam- bursts of fury, to get masses of men on her life' and capable of anmhilatmg 

tained*that the Allies had not sufficient the march, to orgamze hatred and sub- her enemies at a blow — mattered httle 

petrol If this were beheved by listeners, piciou, all with ice-cold calculation” A propaganda which throws truth 

then it became clear to them that if the In describing the Nazi propaganda overboard is not hkely to ’burden itself 

Allies, with the seas open to them and a organization we must note the dis- overmuch with consistency A like m- 

possibilit}' of supply from all available tmction between propaganda designed consistency was shown m the demand for 

resources, were suffering from lack of for home consumption and that intended “ Lebensraum ” and the simultaneous 

petrol, then Germany, wifh her supplies for dissemination abroad, partioularly pohey of repatrmtmg thousands — ^pos- 

restricted by the AUies’ mastery of the m the neutral countries At home tlie sibly in the end millions — of “ Billed ” 

seas, must herself be woefully short object was not unnaturally to stimulate Germans , m the denial of all abihty. 

Similarly, the constant gibe of “ Where morale After the attempt'on the part mitiative, and character to the Jewish 

is the ‘ Ark Royal ’ i ” recoiled on the of Britain and France to form an anti- race; and the admission that, previous 

head ofthe German propaganda mmistry aggression front, the chief theme’ of this to the Hitler revolution, the Jews had 
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PARADES AND PATROLS ON 
THE WESTERN FRONT 

In January, 1940, General Gamelin, General- 
< uslmo of the Allied Forces, decorated Lord 
Gort and General Ironside trith the Grande 
; Croix of the Legion of Honour On the left, 
the tno Bntish generals, wearing their 
insignia, are seen in corayany with Generals 
Gamelin and Georges, tahmg the salute as a 
detachment of Zouaves marches past The 
photographs below show, left, a French patrol 
on reconnaissance crawHng through the snow 
in No-man’s-land , right, a Bntish patrol, 
wearing white camouflage suits, at an 
advanced post in the snows 

Photos Topical Brtluh OJietal Crown 
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KEEPING UP THE 
GERMAN MORALE 

The German Propaganda 
Mmistry made the utmost ot 
the 'Bremen ’s' safe return to 
suggest that the Allies’ block- 
ade was ineffective On the 
right, Capiam Ahrens, the 
vessd’s skipper, tellmg his 
story to Nazi ]ouni|lists 
Below, ' fan moil ’ and gifts 
sent to the ‘ U-boat heroes of 
Scapa Flow ' who sank the 
* Royal Oak.’ 

PhoUu, Keyilone TTids World 
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occupied the chief positions in almost 
c\ erj' sphere of public life , in the policy 
of systematically expelhng all Jews from 
the Keich, coupled with a policy of 
conqpcst which resulted in the inclusion 
of more Jens within the Reich than 
c\er before We need not isondcr at 
these inconsistencies The distinction 
bctisccn truth and falsehood is the 
prcrogatiie of thought Nazi propa- 
gandi was intended as a substitute for 
thought 

Propaganda of this tipc could not 
ha\c everted the influence it did unless 
the German press were subject to rigid 
control Although the circulation of 
mo't German newspapers had decrcised 
inlhej ears prior to till war thenuniber 
of newspipcrs piiMislicd in Gerniani at 
the end of HJ'! was ‘till 2 500 Before 
the JCari revolution thc'C newspapers 
ii'od to Set a stand ird of journalism 
w liith w i« at onee the pnde of Girnian 
iiid the iii\y of the world Vfter the 
Xtri- rinic mlo powir ivcn -uch 


respectable organs as the ‘ Berlmer 
Illustnerte Naohtausgabe ” included 
propaganda of a crudity beside which the 
“ yellowest ” press of other countries 
paled This was the type of pro- 
paganda which Germany favoured for 
home consumption and for the benefit 
of neutral countries as being best cal- 
culated to “arouse the outbursts of 
fu^ ” which Goebbels had in mmd ' 

One of the mam organizations for 
home front propaganda was the Rcichs- 
kulturkammer, or Reich Cha'mber of 
Culture, also rule I over by Goebbels 
Founded in 1933, a few weeks after the 
Nazis had seized power, the Chamber 
of Culture evereised the stnetest control 
over every channel of publicity No 
branch of human expression was free 
from its supervision, and in order that 
the supervision might be thorough the 
Reich was div ided into so many districts, 
to each of which was assigned an officer 
of the Chamber whose job it was to 
gauge the public mood The Chamber 
possessed a separate branch for every 
important channel of exprc‘>sion litera- 
ture, broadcasting, art, music the 
drama, the screen and, above all, the 
Press , and the whole of the organization 
w ns w atched ov er bj a central committee 
of fanatical Nazis 

Notwithvtiiiiding the Fuehrer’s state 
mciit III “ ■\leiii Karapf ’’ that the jicoplc 
“ arc no more lonscions of the indolent 
milliner in which thev are nieninllv 
terronred than thev arc of the 'hochiiig 
mi'ii'-e of tliiir hum in freedom,’ an 
niiiiounrer as«ertcd over the German 
wmlois (NovouiIh r Js) that “ riinmlier- 
1 nil Ini'! not eiitceeilcd in eonvictinc 
Ginimiiv of n «mcle he whcrei'! we 
have prodiitcd douiinemarv proof ol 


two hundred British hes ’’ It is not 
without interest that on precisely the 
same day the German News Agency actu- 
ally had the effrontery to declare that 

as n result of German air ittacLs on tljo 
Firth of Forth the wceklv ammunition 
output of the Northern British industrial 
areas has boon reduced by more than half” 

It IS imhkely that, among the two hun- 
dred “Bntish lies” which Dr Goebbels 
so patiently documented, there are any to 
match the statement made m the “ B Z 
am Mittag” for December 19, 1938, 
that in England 

the buvmi, and sollint of children has been 
developed into n proper industrv There aro 
proper companies which trade in children 
whose pnecs arc listed up toCiiOOor lOOfl ” (') 

No less dangerous (and equall} well 
oiganized) was that branch of German 
propaganda designed for consumption 
abroad In this ease the aims were 
to threaten neutral countnes with the 
dire consequences of trading with 
Bntain , to repre- 
sent the enemies of Nazi Lies 
German} as the tools for Export 
of international 
finance and “ B orld Jewrv " , to reprc- 
'cnt Germanv as the bulwark ol 
Eiiroiwin uiltnre (tlmiigh no longer 
against the jioison of Bolslicv ism) , to 
belittle the wir efibrfs of the Vibes 
to tncoiinigc pacifism in Britain and 
Fninec and finallv — the forloniest hope 
of ill— to split the Fnnco-Bntish 
nllinncc 

iVh to the Urronzation of neiitmU, 
the Nan interpretation of neutnlilv 
was nilicill} different from Ihit of 
Ollier intioms A neutral eountij siieh 
ii Holland wliitli continued to tnde 




WHERE LISTENING TO TRUTH WAS HIGH TREASON ' 

From the outbreak of war listening-in to toreign broadcasts waf made a punishable offence in 
Germany Above, Dr Goebbels inspecting a model of the ‘ People's Radio ' set, which could 
receive only German stations All Germans were supposed to listen to their Fuehrer’s speeches, 
and below a group of workmen m a German factoiy Is seen takmg in Hitler’s bombastic utterance 
Pholo* Inlernahnnal (irnphie Prttt 



intb the Allied and refused to grant to 
Germany everytbng that she asked, was 
accused of being “ unneutral ” Such 
importance did the Nazis attach to the 
strateglo and economic position of 
Holland that a gigantic projiaganda 
campaign was started at the end ol 
November, 1939, to bnng that country 
completely within the orbit of the Reich 
A Propaganda Bureau, to the account 
of which £500,000 m gold had been 
deposited by the Nazi newspaper- 
controller, Dr Otto Dielxich, was set 
up, and Dr Theodore Boettmger, later 
correspondent of the “Volkischer Beo 
bftohter " m London, was appointed 
chief A similar propagandist -dnve wds 
earned out in Turkey, where the peri- 
patetic von Papen stro\e vainly to 


wheedle concessions from a government 
which had shown itself proof against 
both wooing and threats The fdet that, 
simultaneously with von Papen’s offers 
of friendship, the German Eifabassy in 
Istanbul was engaged in distnbiiting 
anti-Turkish pamphlets, attempting to 
bribe Turkish newspapers such ns 
“ Tan ” (which had declared that it uas 
offered German money), and facihtating 
the ?ntry of many Nazi agents under the 
now famihar guise of “ tounsts ” and 
“ techmcians,” was merely a further 
example of the blundering technique of 
so much Nazi propaganda in foreign 
countnes 

The representation ol Britain and 
France as the -tools of international 
finance and of World Jeurry was espcci- 
631 





ally dear to the heart of Goebbels His 
facile pen never ran more smoothly than 
when he was denouncing the “Jew- 
ridden warmongers of London, Pans 
and Washington ” Unfortunately, after 
the Russo-German pact, it was no longer 
possible for Goebbels to indulge in his 
favourite gibes about the British Empire 
being the tool of Bolshevism Cartoons 
in which Moscow was’’ pictured as the 
ally of British capitabsm had appeared 
in their thousands in Ndzi net^spapers 
The “ Stuermer,” for instance, was never 
tired of repeating that “ithe Jews 
brought the Bolshevist reign of terror 
to the Russian Empire,” and that “ the 
result of .this Jewish Bolshe^nBt plotting 
IS a sen of blood, a sea of tears, untold 
suffering, untold distress throughout 
the whole world ” (December 26, 1933) 
No wonder that Goebbels and his col- 
leagues found the new alhaiice with the 
Comintern somewhat difSoult to recon- 
cile with what they had written m 
literally hundreds of articles 

Not merely was the German home 
front saturated with propaganda of 
which the aim was to ridicule the power 
of potential enemies, but no effort was 
spared to prevent news of an awkward 
character from percolating into the 
Reich By an order of the Deutsche 
Justiz, dated March 24, 1939 

“ Anv person who spreads news from foreign 
bioRdcosta calculated to endanger the com- 
mon weal, or to bring into disrepute the 
gos emment, the Kntionni-Socialist Pnrtv, or 
any of its branches renders him'clf 
liable to two veirs’ imprisonment. If tlie 
news is spread in pubhc, the sentence may 
1 arv from three months to five years,” 

Later, the punishment in cases of 
great gravity could be death On the 
other hand, we read that 

' to England’s polyglot lying nn opponent 
has arisen — the news service in Engteh from 
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rhineside propaganda 

ttie’’ ®" the German side of 

Sltnflh ' ‘“^‘^ ‘® P“"»'*' ‘he French to lay 

t.*"” "®''‘’ °'"™" '“’‘‘‘“s s'mulatinE 

Cintreleft. one of 

^to F^ch temte'l^ for sending propaganda leaflets 
raLC f " terntoiy Above, a replica of Mr 
Chamberlain s celebrated umbrella hoisted on the 

Sie?ha"J«f' m* F^^Wort. m 

the shape of an effigy of HiUer strung up on a gibbe" 

noh,’. Courtcj of lAr French Embo,,!/ 

Aev'toae • Bcrhner lUvslnerto Zeitwn ' ' 





the Cologne hnd Hamburg stations irhicb 
gi\ e to the listener in foreign lands someUnng 
quite new — ^tho truth ’ (“ Wcstdeulscher 
Beobaohtcr ” March 31 11)30 ) ‘ 

This type ot propaganda assumed its‘ 
most insidious form m broadcasts in 
English and French from the German 
radio stations Suqh broadcasts t\ere 
very carefully planned with a view to 
weakemng and discouraging the ciiuhan 
populations of theAlhed couiitfies by 
arousing dissension and 
Nazi making them mistrust 
Radio Lies their leaders These 
Nazi propaganda talks 
were a shrewd mixture of lies, ^half- 
truths and an occasional sound cnticism 
To the mass of people, untrained in 
logic, they presented' traps laid by Dr 
Goebbels and bs mgemous subordinates 
into which 5t was fatally easy to fall 
England, unhke Nazi Germany, had 
a free press, and consequently it was 
easy enough for the Nazi propagandists 
to seize upon and quote complaints 
and criticism in our newspapers One 
of the greatest prerogatives of De- 
mocracy, the right to criticize, became 
a boon to the Nazi broadcasters They 
took advantage of the Englishman’s 
freedom to listen to whatever was on 
the air, and did their utmost to influence 
mass opimon tboughout Britain by 
seizmg upon the Englishman’s in- 
veterate love of grumbling (to which 
they attached undue importance) and 
using It for their own purposes 

RUS^SCH'ZENTRAL- 
®^S1E 
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HUMOUR IN WARTIME PROPAGANDA 
Above, nght, is one ot the amusing senes of cartoons drawn by Fougasse to call attention to the 
danger of disclosing in careless conversation mformabon likely to be of use to the enemy Left is 
one of a senes of ‘ Hush ’ cartoons by Capt G Lacoste an officer in the B E F 



WHERE NAZI E^T/Y SHOWED ITSELF 
German propaganda did its utmo^i to make capital out ol diilerences 
between Oie Bnbsh Government amj the In6an Congress This German 
map purports to show how GreaNBntain exploits and oppresses a 
country almost twenty times its own size The Nazis were content to 
ignore the fact that, thanks to Bntain) the foundations of Democracy 
had been more firmly Jaid in India than'' in any other country in Asia 


These Germau broadcasts in English 
were aspects of Nazi propaganda 
with which the Englishman was most 
familiar .but 
English and French 
broadcasts formed 
but a small part 
of the total Nazi 
propaganda, which 
was sent out by 
radio, press, and 
films in every 
language to all the 
oountnes of the 
world without ceas- 
ing Each item was 
designed especially 
for the country it 
was meant to mflfi- 
ence, and consider-* 
able ingeumty was 
displayed m the 
framing of the 
" news bulletins ” 
sent out m foreign 
languages from the 
vanous German 
broadcastmg sta- 
tions 

Another form of 
German propa- 
ganda, aimed at 
undcrminmg the 
‘ confidence of the 
626 


British people in the utterances of their 
leaders, took the form of leaflets sent 
tbongh the ordinary post via neutral 
countries to pnvate persons in Great 
Britain 

One of these Nazi leaflets impheH that 
the S S “ Athenia ” was su^ by the 
British themselves by order of the First 
Lord of the Admiralt}— with the object 
of drawmg America into the war 
by means of a he allegmg a Germau 
snbmanne attack 

' Another leaflet from Dr Goebbels 
purported to gn e proof that the British 
were supplying poiSon gas to Poland 
Although these leaflets had httle cflect 
in that they did “ protest too much,” 
considerable surpnse was expressed in 
Bntom that the censorship department 
should not Have taken steps to prevent 
the distribution of this enemy propa 
ganda 

To sum up the aims of Nazi propa 
' ganda it was concerned not with 
the dissemination of truth, but with 
furthering the ends of Nazi policy for 
the tune being As long as these ends 
were gained the Propaganda Ministry 
cared not a whit if statements they had 
made at one time were contradicted later 
owmg to changed conditions Truth 
and falsity had no bearing on the object 
of their propaganda, ^eir only cri- 
tenon of success was whether their 
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MVAL ministries of the PSYPT 4nT a t 

Top njht, the huUding in the Wilhelraplatr, Berhn which hoiis^t th m m 

Josef Goebbels, he^ of the German Propaganda Muustir Lowr h Top left. Dr 
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ALL IS GRIST FOR THE NAZI MILL 


The Nazis were adepts at raking up past history to suit their propaganda, and naturally Ireland 
was one of their happy hunting grounds Thm engraving by a Dutch artist depictmg the ‘ reign oi 
terror ’ m Irelandunder James 11 was freely circulated in Gemany as evidence of Britain’s cruelty 
The roofless (and abandoned) cottage in Ireland shown below, with labourers carefully posed at 
the door as though they hved there, is mtended to suggest another result of British ' oppression ’ 

Pholim Kei/^on’ 



Story had doneNjhe job it was intended 
to do — whether imad, m fact, “ aroused 
outbursts of fury and organized hatred 
and suspicion ” If so, Goebbels was 
satisfied 

Having thus summarized the aims 
and working of the Beicb Propaganda 


Mimstiy, let us see what steps the 
Allies took to counter this weapon 
The first step was a resumption of a 
, campaign which had met with consider- 
able success duni^ the First Great 
War— the distribution of propaganda 
hterature by air This had greatly 
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womed the Germans at that tinje and 
was picturesquely described by one 
of their writers as "Enghsh poison 
raimng down fi;om God’s clear sky ” 
Millions of leaflets had been dropped 
over and behind the German hues 
during the summer and autumn of 
1918, in October of that year the 
number reached 5,360,(X)0 Thus the 
leaflet raids carried out over extensive 
tracts of Germany as soon as war was 
declared m September, 1939, were no 
new thing Whether the subject-matter 
of the British pamphlets was nlway' 
happy IS perhaps open to question 
Immediately upon the outbreak of war 
the Mimstry of Information was set up 
in Britain Its task included the dis- 
tnbution of news on behalf of the 
Government and the fighting services 
censorship, and the dissemination of 
* propaganda through- 
out the world, Minlstrvof 
includmg Germany Information 
The mst Mmister 
of Information was Lord Macmillan 
an authority on international law 
Ho resigned his post on January 5, 
'1940, and was succeeded by Sir John 
Reith, for many years Director-General 
of the BBC The Mimstry had yet 
to fevolve a techmque adequate to it" 
vitally responsible task 
Ongmally designed to bo as compre 
hensive as possible, it was soon found 
to be for too unwieldy . Moreover, its 
staff of nearly a thousand persons con- 
tained far too few men tramedfor the job, 
only twenty-seven being journalists 
As a result of cnticisra the personnel 
was drastically reduced and thoroughly 
rearranged, with a distmct improvement 
m the handhng of information 
facts that the supply of news for home 
consumption was apt to contam a 
great deal that was trivial or merely 
vague , that the desirabihty of makmg 
^known the extent and magnitude of 
Bntam’s war effort, both at home and 
abroad, was not at that date fully 
appreciated , that the Alhed case was 
frequently stated with msufficient force 
and imasiveness — these were cnticisms 
which, because they could be made 
freely and m public, were m themselves 
an mdireot vmdication of the cause for 
which Britain was fighting 
The Mimstry of Information wa** 
divided into two mam branches > 
Administrative and Production The 
Production side, which handled the 
creative side of Bntish propaganda, was 
agam divided into many suh-sections, 
all under smgle control to ensure smooth 
workmg and cooperation, these sub- 
sections dealt with various aspects of 
information, and mcluded an Empire 
division, an Amencan division, a 
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KehgibuB diviBion, a Mm division, 
and General Production, under wlucli 
latter he^d may be grouped such things 
as advertising, photographs, pamphlets 
and leaflets, editorial vrork, etc In 
addition, a very important division, in 
conjunction wi^ the B B C , dealt with 
the vital subject of broadcasting 
Not only did the Mmistry have to 
dissemmate news over the air through 
the medium of the BBC, but it had 
also to keep a watohM ear upon the 
news bemg put out, not only by Nasn 
broadcastmg stations, but by broad- 
casting stations all over the world, and 
for this purpose a Monitormg Servi6e 
was mstituted which formed the “ ear ” 
of Britain For twenty-four hours 
every day expert Imgmsts of the B B C 
bstened to and recorded as many as a 
hundred and sixty foreign broadcasts in 
a score of different languages Daily 
digests were prepared of all these 
broadcasts and immediately distnbuted 
to the vanous government departments 
interested, as well as to the Ministry of 
Information itself If, for instance, a 
big he were sent out over the an from 
the German short-wave station at 
Zeesen, which had to do with the 
British army, a translation would be 
sent at once to the War Offlce, which 
would check up the correct facts, and 
another to the Ministry of Information, 
which would prepare a suitable reply 
In fact, this Momtonng Semce was 
one of the most important units of the 


war of words, working hand m hand 
with |he umt responsible for sending 
out the foreign news services On its 
work depended the efficacy of the 
British reply to the enemy’s propaganda 

The BCC Recorded Programmes 
Library also had its share in propa- 
ganda, and perhaps no part of the 
B B C ’s war effort was more effective 
than the use made of the actual voice of 
Hitler, announcmg his renunciation of 
any more temtonal claims in Europe, 
and other such “verbal boomerangs,” 
as the “ Listener ” called them Then 
there were the remarkable recorded 
eye-witness accounts by sailors who 
fought against the “ Admiral Graf 
Spee,” the stones of the men rescued 
from the “ Altmark,” etc In such cases 
the spoken word recorded had a hundred 
times greater lalue than an account m 
cold prmt 

The BBC Foreign News Services 
undoubtedly played an enormous part 
m the war ^ort Under the aegis of the 
Mimstry of Information news bulletins 
and statements of the Bntish pomt of 
view were broadcast from London to all 
parts of the world in a score of languages, 
reachmg immense audiences Abundant 
evidence was forthcommg, from a 
number of reliable sources, that these 
programmes were immensely valued 
It was found that many Germans 
listened to them, despite the strmgent 
prohibition of the Nazi authorities — , 
hstened to them with a blanket over 



SUBTLE SUGGESTION IN NAZI PICTURES 


Above, German soldiers m the Sieglned Line are spendme a leve moments oB duty readmy 
Dr Goebbels' latest lucubrabons, sittlnE round a tabic decked wiUi flowers The use of floweis 
and garden chairs is to suggest a peaceful atmosphere 
Photo It life 11 orM 



POSED PHILANTHROPY 

One favourite device of Nazi propaganda was 
to display to the world German ‘ humam- 
tananism by staging scenes like the one 
above, which by inference assumes that the 
Germans are feeding a starving populatian 
But even millions of such photographs would 
not counteract the eflect of eye-witness ac- 
counts of the penecubons m CzechoslovakiB. 

Photo, EJfA 
\ 

the loudspeaker, lest the 'servants 
should overheat and denounce them ' 
There were over a thousand voluntary 
reporters in all parts of the world who * 
made it their bnsmess to inform the 
BBC of the success or otherwise of 
these foreign broadcasts, which were 
sent out by announcers chosen for 
then: knowledge and 
experience of the BBC Foreign 
countries concerned Broadcasts 
and so able to pnt 
over the news in a way their hsteners 
could best understand and appreciate 
Moreoier, m order to ensure t^t the 
existence aiid scope of the Bntish 
foreign language broadcasts should be as 
Widely known as possible, leaflets were 
prepared m every Enropean language, 
as well as six regular pubhcations, 
giving details of all the programmes 
The violflnt anti-Bntish campaigns 
which had for long been fomented by 
foreign agents m Arabia and Palestmo 
were countered by broadcasts m Arabic 
and by the production of “ The Arabic 
Listener,” published by the BBC 
This uas the first illustrated penodical 
newspaper to be pnnted and pubbahed 
m England m the Arabic langna^e To 
it contnbuted the leadmg men ofletters 
m the Arab world and fnends of the 
Arab race This journal was circulated 
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wherevet the Arab tongue was spoken— 
in North Africa, throughout Egypt and 
the Sudan, in Arabia, Syria, Palestine 
and Transjordan, along .the Persian 
GruU, and even among the Arab com- 
munities m Singapore and North and 
South America As the Pnme Mmister 
pointed out, in a congratulatory message 
to “ The Arabic Listener,” “ all peoples, 
wherever they may live and whatever 
tongues they speak, should be kept 
informed of the truth of real happenmgs 
in this world ” 

Visual propaganda may be divided up 
into photographs, films and the work of 
artists The first was handled by the 
Mimstry of Information aotmg in con- 
junction with well-known photographic 
agencies Millions of photographs, 


RUSSO- 

FINNISH 

propaganda 

Here are examples oi 
propaganda during 
the Russo - Finnish 
war On the right, a 
giant loudspeaker in 
the Finnish lines used 
for broadcasts to the 
Russians by Finnish 
officers Below, a 
Russian propaganda 
banner It reads 
‘ We do not fear 
your attacks, hut we 
shall answer the blow 
of the aggressors with 
a double blow ’ 
Photot, IFtde Tl or W 
Pras Topics 




illustratmg Allied action and achieve- 
ments, were circulated throughout the 
world In addition to films made by 
compames of world-wide standmg, m 
which British propaganda was subtly 
grafted on to a good story — ^films like 
“The Lion Has Wmgs” and “For 
Freedom ’’—there were the productions 
of the G P 0 Unit, which in peacetime 
had turned out some of the most remark- 
able documentaries seen on the screen 
This umt'now turned its attention to 
propaganda films, many of which were 
released m foreign countries with great 
SUCCESS 

As m the First Great War, official 
artists were chosen, appomted by an 
Artists’ Advisory Committee under the 
Chairmanslup of Sir Kenneth Clark, 
Director of the National Gallery , to 
record the war as they saw it both at 
home and abroad In Britain, too, 


artists were employed on such essential 
propaganda as designing posters m 
connevion with Civil Defence, Savmg 
Schemes, “Diggmg for Victory, 
etc , not forgetting the amusing senes 
of posters designed by Fougasse (one 
of wbch IS pnnted m page 626) to 
illustrate the evils of thoughtless gossip 
These latter were cnticized m some 
quarters as bemg too ‘ frivolous for 
such an important topic, but, as 
Fougasse himself pomted out m a 
broadcast talk, “ the Bntish tradition 
does not hke havmg its dangers 
dramatized and it doesn’t want its 
patnotism dramatized either ” 

"We have mentioned a fen of the 
multifarious activities of the Mimstry 
of Information Let us add, m conclu- 
sion, that the Ministry contained a Press 
Bureau for foreign joumabsts where they 
could find all the mformation they 
630 


desired regarding the Alhed activities, 

and from which they could obtain direct 

communication with their respective 

countries Needless to say, the work of 

the Ministry was at all times earned out 

m close collaboration with its chuuter- 

part m France, and ^ , , 

if Erossard the 
61 -Srossara, we Foreign 

French Minister of journalists 

Propaganda, visited 
London to confer with the British 
Minister In page 627 he is seen in con- 
versation with Sir John Reith durmg 
one such visit French newspaper pro- 
prietors, too, and journalists of many 
countries visited Bntam and under the 
auspices of the Mimstry were shown 
Britain’s war effort at first hand 

Bntam in the mam adopted what 
might be called a “ long term ” jiohoj 
with rega'rd to her propaganda, dispens- 
mg with hyperbole and distortion and 
relying on the fact that m the long run 
"truth will out,” whereas Goebbels 
based his work on a “ short term * 
policy, hoping that it would achieve 
its aims before the time came to evplain 
away hes, discrepancies and the bank- 
ruptcy of Nazi pohey The aim of British 
propaganda, m contrast to that of 
Germany, was the assertion of truth and, 
as far as was possible, the elimination of 
hatred 

Though it may not at all times have 
succeeded in realizing these aims, at 
least it did not adopt the smug, sclf- 
nghteous attitude typified by that 
ndiculous figure “ Lord Haw Haw 
(whose appointment ns chief cxjiositor 
of the German viewpoint to Bnghsh- 
speakmg listeners over the air was surdy 
the biggest psychological blunder the 
Nazis bad committed), while secret!} 
subscnbmg to a base code of Maohia- 
lelhan expediency 
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THE WESTERN FRONT IN THE FIRST TWO 

MONTHS OF 1940 


A Lingering Winter— Arrival of the Indian Contingent — The ATS Take Up 
their Duties— Patrols Some Stirring Stories— First Casualty List— The 
Croupes Francs of the French Army— Vast Preparations for the Day when 
War should Really Begin— Harmony m Policy and m Action 


D uring the opening weeks of 1940 
the weather, rather than the 
long-threatened grand-scale of- 
fensive, was the preoccupation of the 
men who had their posts m the vast 
fortified systems that stretched from 
Belgium to Switzerland 
Not for many years had there been 
so severe a winter, m many places, 
indeed, it was asserted that the con- 
ditions were the worst m livmg memory 
On New Year’s Day a snddcn thaw 
broke the cold spell that had overlapped 
Christmas, and military activity was 
reduced to a mimmuin The first French 
communique of the year reported 
lacomcally that there was “ Nothmg to 
report on the front as a whole,” while 
the Germans concurred in declaring, 
“ On the Western Front no events of 
importance ” There was not even the 
slight patrol activity that had come to 
be normal, for the men in the advanced 
positions were fully occupied m digging 
out their guns and eqmpment from what 
was fast becommg a morass 
Then in a few days the cold came 
back, worse far than before One of the 
severest frosts ever recorded paralysed 
the life of the continent , snowstorms 
raged with bitter mten- 
Wlnter Does Bity, and the trenches 
Its Worst and outposts were 
buned in the dnfts, 
the rivers — even the Rhine — ^were coated 
with ice, and the smaller streams 
were firozeu hard There were nights 
when the temperature fell to ten 
degrees below zero, eqmvalent to 42 
degrees of frost— a temperature recallmg 
the bitter winter of 1917 Particularly 
at the aerodromes the cold added im- 
mensely to the difficulties and discom- 
forts of the men, for even m the sev erest 
weather the engines had to be warmed 
up and kept running, ready for the call 
to take the air that might come at any 
moment 

Yet, despite the iiiclcmcnt conditions, 
the men of the British Eiqieditionary 
Force in untamed a high standard of 
health Weekly admissions to hospital 
were under one per cent of the total 
force, while the patients who had to be 
sent home for treatment beyond the 
custoninr} twent} -eight dajs in a 
French hospital were reinarkablv few 


During the height of the cold spell there 
were only some fifty influenza cases a 
week, while pneumonia claimed only 
about eighty a week Trench foot, the 
cause of so many casualties in the First 
Great War, was responsible in Jan- 
uary, 1940, for only one admission to 
hospital, so effectave were the pre- 
cautions taken Hombly uncomfortable 
and hard as was his lot in these 
weeks of bitter weather, the soldier at 
the front was probably more concerned 
about the stoppage of leave— fortunately 
only temporanly for a few days— first 
because of a new threat to Holland, and 
a little later because railway travelling 
on both sides of the Channel was erratic 
as a result of the heavy fall of snow 
brought in the blizzard’s train 
Then at the end of January there 
was a break m the cold spell which 
made a bad situation even worse, when 
for forty-eight hours there were alternate 
thaws and frosts , ram fell on the still 


frozen surfaces and reduced them to the 
state of an ice rmk, and pedestnan, 
wheeled, and even tractor toaffic were 
reduced to a minimum Indeed, the 
movement of certain classes of heavy 
vehicles was forbidden until the surfaces 
hardened 

The bad weather continued well into 
February, but it was not until the worst 
spell was over that the people at home 
were permitted to learn — what, however, 
they must have guessed— that the men 
in France were expenenemg conditions 
rivalling those which made their own 
lives a misery 

And it was in the midst of this cold 
spell that the advance parties of the 
Indian contingent, consisting of Punjabi 
Moslems, who had travelled five thousand 
miles from the wilds of the North-West 
Frontier, arrived in the war zone With 
them were their mules, each kept warm 
by a special blanket of canvas and wool 
The French mhabitants of the village' 



1 CAM'S WELCOME RESPITE 

ToSr ySrst;" with 
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through which the men marched to their 
place m the British sector watched their 
passing with eyes filled with wonder and 
admiration, and cheered again this 
demonstration of the Empire’s unity 

Soon there were other arrivals on the 
Western Front as, at first in ones and 
twos and later in evcr-increasing batches, 
the women of the Auxiliary Terntonal 
Service crossed to France to take up 
their duties as cooks, signallers, clerks, 
and orderlies at the base ports on the 
Imes of communication Mrs Fuller- 
Maitland, Commander of the ATS, 
arnved with a staff of six some time 
m February, and the vanguard followed 
shortly afterward Not only the women 
were interested m the “ ten command- 
ments ” which, it was said, had been 
drawn up for their observance They 
read as follows 

1 British women servini; in Prance will 
he Bubject to military law like the soldiers 

2 ATS members will get Army rations 
but only four-fifths of those issued to men 
Their pay will be four-Qflhs of that paid 
to tho B E P 

3 No frills or flounces will be allowed. 
The women will be allowed to wear only tiic 
regulation cotton uniform bilk stockings 
may be allowed 

4 Make-up applied with discretion, will 
bo allowed, but lipstick and powder will not 
be part of their issue 

6 Tho army will provide hair trims for 
tlie A T S A smart bob will be the standard 
out Long hair will be permitted provided 
it IS kept neat 

0 “ Fratermzation ’ between the ATS 
and the B E P will be allowed, and even 
encouraged Officers of the ATS may go 
out walking with male officeis and A T 


otlier ranks will be permitted to keep 
company with soldiers 

7 Officers of one service may dine in a 
public restaurant with officers or privates 
of tho other services 

8 The ATS must salute their own 
officers and may be expected to salute male 
officers 

0 Army ranteons will bo open to tho 
ATS, who may also visit B E P soldiers' 
messes, if invited The women may return 
the compliment. Tho ATS may bo allowed 


to have a nuhtary allowance for necessitous 
relatives and even for a husband at home 
if the case warrants 

10 In tho event of a mnmage between 
a member of the ATS and a member of 
the B E P the gwl would require to go home 
under the Armv order prohibiting soldiccs 
having their wives in tho military areas in 
France. 

The A T S , it may be noted, was not 
the first organization of British women 
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FRENCH POILUS ON PATROL 


The French anny patrols m No-man’s-land were earned out by special volunteeis lor this 
hazardous duty, known as * Groupes Francs ‘ Above, a French soldier on patrol is crawhng 
carefully through a coppice, while below, a reconnoitring party threads its way through a 
wood with rifles and revolvers at the ready 
Phninii ' Match ’ Pane Associated Press 
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NAZIS IN NO-MAN*SLAND 

Achmty on the Western Front dunng the first few months of 1940 was confined to reconnaissance 
work by stnatl palrob from either side. Above, a Cennsn reconnaissance party mafang a 
cautious entry into a battered village between the hnes Left, a German relief movmg up to 
take over an advance post 
PAotoa Pknei Neim 


to be ropresciitcd in France , tlie 
Mcclinmcal Transport Trairang Corps 
li ui units sen ing n itli the French Arnij 
before the end of 193fi 
So far (IS the British Ktiieditioiinij 
Force was concerned, these opening 
v\ccI^^ of 1910 were for the mo‘«t part 
unettmful thotigh there was a certain 
amount of patrol and outiioet nctmO 


In one of these engagements the first 
officer casualty of the war was suffered by 
the British force in the Maginot Line He 
was Lieut P A C Eventt, of the Norfolk 
Regiment, who was seriously wounded 
and taken prisoner on the night of 
January 6, in an affiray west of Merzig, 
on the Saar He died shortly afterwards 
in a German hospital There were other 
casualties about the same time, and a 
few days later the first hospital trams 
arn\cd in England, bearing a handful 
of wounded, suffenng from bullet 
wounds or grenade splmtcrs, and far 
more patients suffering from sickness or 
accident 

At the end of January the first Army 
casualt}’ hst of the war was issued, giMng 
the names of more than 700 oOicere and 
men— and three women — of the .krniy 
who had died while on neti\c scr\nce 
during the period from the outbreak 
of w ar to December 31, 1939 Of these 
casualties only 39 were incurred in 
action, \nz 13 killed, 1 died of wounds, 
1 mivsiiip and 24 wounded The re- 
niainder— 719 — died from accident or 
di'casc at home and 0 Acr.ca« Many of 
llicie cn>u titles, it was disclosed, were 
due to traffic accidents arising m the 
coiir-e of troop motciiients at home 
and bihind the line in France 
63.1 


Then on January 12 the first decora- 
tions for braiery in the field were 
awarded by Lord Gort to two members 
of the Norfolk Regiment— Capt F P 
Barclay and L-Cpl H Davis, who 
receiv^ the Military 
Cross and Mihtary C^Uantry, 
Medal respectively and Resource 
In the words of the 
official statement, Capt Barclay’s 
award was “ for conspicuous gallanti} , 
coolness and resource when acting 
ns a patrol leader on a mght patrol,” 
and it went on to desenbe how he 
led his patrol far into the enemy lines 
and secured laluable information “ In 
tbo hope of seounng a prisoner," it 
proceeded, “ lie, with one of his men, 
entered and searched a house m which 
a fire was alight, and which was clearly 
occupied by the enemy HuMiig found 
no one in four rooms, he continued 
his reconnaissance to a near-by em- 
bankment As he returned the cneni} , 
who arc hclicicd to baio been 111 ihc 
cellars, opened fire on the patrol with 
bombs and small arms fire The patrol 
replied \ngoronsIj, and took cmer in a 
noigbbouniig diteli, but in doing so lost 
touch with the other officer of the patrol 
Cnjitim Bjrclaj cndta\ourcd to get 
into touch with the other officer, Imt 




The photographs In this page are 
illBStrahve of haison work in we 
French army They show i, w 
return of a reconnaissance paWi 
from enemy temtoiy, 2, 
of the patrol handing his report to a 
dispatch nder , 3 i mformabon fur- 
nished by the patrol is erammrf at 
French Headquarters , 4. “ 
of H Q goes out to venfy the report 
of the patrol 

PAotas, Prana J/ojanne 




LABOUR CORPS AND ITS LEADER 
On October 26, 1939, recruiting opened for the Auxiliary MUitaiy Pioneer Corps, composed 01 
volunteers between the ages of 35 and 50, the duty of which was to ensure the maintenance of 
supplies to the Bnbsh Armies at home and abroad Right is Major-General L W Amps— a 
most fitting name— commander of the A MJ C Above, men of the Pioneer Corps are seen 
dischaigmg bales from the hold of a ship at a British base m France. 

Photoa, Bniuh Offlcial Crown Copyrxghl Atioeiated Press 


Without result The enemy ha vmg started 
to work round his flanks, Capt Barclay, 
havmg exhausted his bombs, withdrew 
his patrol without loss in spite of enemy 
bombing and small arms fire at close 
range The patrol reached our hnes, 
some 1,200 yards away, safely ” 

L -Cpl Davis also displayed “ con- 
spicuous bravery and coolness when on 
night patrol ” It was stated that “ he 
assisted his patrol 
Bravery on leader to search a 

Night Patrol bouse m which a 

fire was burning and 
which was clearly occupied by the 
enemy, m the hope of capturing a 
pnsoner Later, when the patrol was 
discovered and heavy enemy bombing 
and small anus fire was opened on it, 
he displayed great determination and 
indifference to danger and set a fine 
example to the rest of the patrol ” 
Another gallant episode had a happy 
sequel m the award of the Military 
Cross for gallantry m the field to Capt 
J A Mackenzie, of the Gloucester 
Regiment Onemght Capt Mackenzie 
took out a patrol into the territory 
stretehmg in front of the Magmot forts , 


the ground was frozen hard, covered 
deep m enow, and there was a bitterly 
cold wmd After two hours they had 
reached a point half a mile m advance 
of the outposts There they rested for 
a few mmutes , and as they did so they 
detected the rustle of an enemy patrol, 
drawmg near in the dark Capt Mac- 
kenzie warned his men to remain abso- 
lutely silent and motionless When the 
Germans were within ten yards he gave 
the order to open fire with a machine 
gun, and two of the enemy were seen to 
fall while the rest scattered The 
British patrol received no casualties, 
and made its way back to the outpost’ 
Three hours later, with the consent of 
his commanding ofiicer, Capt Mackenzie 
went out again, this time with a strongly 
remforced party He was determined to 
fetch in the two Germans who had been 
seen to fall, whether they were dead or 
only wounded He was absent three 
hours, and then, as dawn was breakinc 
returned with one dead German the 
second man must have been earned 
away by his comrades In the words 
of the ofllcial report, Capt Mackenzie 
showed unusual qualities of ability 
635 


judgement and leadership, not only m 
having secured the German soldier, of 
great value for identification purposes, 
but also in hiving carried out his 
dangerous task without his own parly 
suffermg any casualties 

With the French, acbvity took the 
same form as m the British sector of 
the front-activity, that is, of patrols 
and outposts, prowling through No- 
man’s land, searching here and there 
for httle bodies of the enemy engaged 
m the same work of reconnaissance and 
prisoner-hunting 

In this work pnde of place was taken 
by the Groupes Francs,” or Free 
torps— men belonging to no one umt 
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but bold Bpints who revelled in excite- 
ment and danger, and had proved 
their willingness to undertake any and 
every risky ]ob that might be required 
of them 

These men were all volunteers, usually 
about twenty years of age, and as a 
rule they worked in little bands 
under a leader, generally a lieutenant 
or Bub-lieutenant, whom they trusted 
implicitly and who for his part knew 
to the full their individual worth The 
Groupe Franc was first and foremost a 
team 

In actual practice their work was 
hardly to be distinguished from that of 
other military patrols, but there was all 
the same a distinctive quality about 


the same a distinctive quality about 
. their operations which 
French I'hem stand out 

Patrols ordinary ruck 

Their pnma ry endeavour 
was to bring back pnsoners, and with 
this end in view they were submitted to 
an arduous training which taught them 
how to slip through the masses of barbed 
wire without worrying about bullets 
whistling round and above them, to 
know every hump of earth and every 
tuft of grass, “ smell out ” traps, engage 
in hand-to-hand fighting, and set land 
mines, how to carry back their wounded 
and their prisoners, and, finally, how to 
be able to recognize and hold in their 
heads all those little observations 
which go to make up a really satis- 
factory reconnaissance 
The winter weather seemed to in- 
tensify, if that were possible, the air 
of deadness which pervaded the towns 
and villages of the zone along the Rhine 



AWARDS FOR 
GALLANTRY 

Captain j A 
Mackenzie, oi the 
Gloucestershire 
Regiment (left), was 
awarded the Mih tar; 
Cross for 'con- 
spicuous dating and 
resource ’ as related 
in page 635 Lance- 
Cpl E Howe, a 
Hendon bus-driver 
servmg with the 
R A S C , earned the 
Croix de Guerre for 
saving a lony filled 
with explosives 
when It became fixed 
n the tracks at a 
evel crossmg just 
iis a train was due 

Photos, 0 P U 
Planet Sews 



and east of the Vosges Early in 
January Mr Richard Capell, Special 
Representative of “ The Daily Tele- 
graph ” with the French army, jour- 
neyed through the French Rhineland, 
through that pleasant countryside where 
in September all normal life had sud- 
denly ceased at the touch of war* He 
remarked the untenanted tillages, the 
abandoned fields, the unnatural still- 
ness of the air Yet, uninhabited as the 
land appeared, it was in reality bristling 
with troops who had never ceased to be 
busy since their arrival on the scene 
four months before “ If the Maginot 
forces hereabouts,” he went on, “ have 
not the prodigious dimensions and 
ramifications of those farther north, it 
IB because the Rhine itself, that majestic 
flood, forms a line of defence which 


AIRCRAFT UNDER DOUBLE PROTECTION 
Despite the inclement weather dunng the winter of 1939-40 the RAF personnel earned on 
under conditions which made their work doubly arduous Below, soitries are guarding an 
aircraft, the cabin and engine of which have been protected from the weather 
Bntjsh Offlaal Phnloqraph Crown Capynqht 
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asks to be supplemented rather than 
rivalled But that is not for a moment 
to say that anything has been left to 
chance While the average soldier will 
tell you that the crossing of the Rhine 
IS an impossibihty, the French army 
might be supposed to have considered 
it a probability and planned accord 
mgly ” 

As yet the French troops on that ^ 
part of the Rhine front had had no ■ 
fighting to do, although it was not 
recommended to announce your pre- 
sence on the river bank, for bullets 
crossed the Rhine from time to time 
and a machine-gunner 
might take it into his 
bend to fire a few 
rounds Nothing of 
weight had been exchanged — the big 
guns had not begun to roar , but the 
Maginot defences had been multiplied 
indefatigably, and few objects on the 
landscape, Mr Capell found, were as 
innocent as they looked All around, 
sblfully concealed by the engineers 
art or rendered inconspicuous by 
camouflage, were concrete fortifications, 
machine-gun emplacements, and pro- 
tected points of vantage 

But even more to be admired than 
this material preparation for the fray 
was the splendid spirit of the men them 
selves, the men who kept watch and 
ward m that Maginot Line which civi 
lization’s guardians had reared as a 
rampart against the barbaric tide 0 
Nazism Mr Capell paid tribute, hign 
but well-deserved, to the troops who 
were holding the frontier in those days 
of fierce frosts and bitmg wind, when 
the fields lay deep m snow, when the 
earth was hke rook, and the ther- 
mometer dropped and dropped 

“ The positions I have been visiting, 
he ivrote, “are exposed to enemy 
observation, and no less to northerly 
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COUNTY REGIMENT WHICH 
GAINED FIRST AWARDS 

Onjanuaiyia, 1940 the first awards 
lor bravery in the field were bestowed 
by Lord Gort upon two members of the 
Norfolk Regiment Capt F P Barclay 
who received the M C , and Lance-CpI 
H Davis who won the M M They 
are seen in the orde congratulating 
Mch other Top, men of the Norfolk 
Regiment (the badge of which is seen 
top, left) placing m a sandbag all 
personal belongmgs before setting out 
on patrol Above the patrol m Ne- 
man s-land Left approaching an 
outpost, men of the patrol are moving 
forward to investigate. 

Bnifh Qffiewt P/wloip-ajifm Croirn 
Cnpynght 
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WOMEN DRIVERS GO TO FRANCE 
A detachment of the Women’s Mechanized Transport Corps left for France early in 19^0 to gire 
active assistance to the B E F Above, Mrs G M Cook (second from left), the Commandant 
of the W M T C , inspects equipment of members of the Corps m London, shortly before they left 

for oversea duties 
Pholo, Associated Press 


Winds which make it a real danger to 
expose one’s ears even for half an hour 
The food that is sent hot from the field 
kitchens at battahon headquarters is 
cold by the tame it reaches the out- 
posts The soldier’s pinard, the wine 
ration, arrives in solid blocks 
“ Whether it is muddy November or 
frosty January,” he proceeded, “Lfe 
up here is not easy for the more or 
less permanent residents, and to repre- 
sent it as in any way enjoyable would 
be to do mjustice to the dogged temper 
of these men who were for the most 
part ordinary civilians a few months 
ago and are now unshaven and un- 
washed — weirdly dressed with every 
knitted garment that came to them in 
their Christmas parceb, their eyes 
bloodshot with the smoke of dug-out 
fires — but admirably long-suffering and 
courageous and ready with a lively 
word for the pass’ng stranger ” 

Cold, bitterly cold it was, so that to 
touch a piece of cold metal with the 
bare hand was to receive a sensation of 
burning But, as one French gunner 
remarked, “it was twice as cold in 
Finland” Just as philosophic were 


the French Colomal troops, the Moroc- 
cans and the rest, who must often have 
thought longingly of the blazing sun 
and parched san^ of Africa Yet they 
delved deep into the soil, contriving 
dug-outs not only for themselves but 
for the Moroccan pomes which con- 
stituted their regimental transport 
Their only complaint was that of all 
the men on the Western Front that 
winter — ^lack of fighting, of “ real ” war 
But what with cards and letter-writing, 
constant tea drmkmg and eating the 
sticky dehcacies of their homeland, the 
music of gmtar and fiute, the endless 
tales of the storytellers, they made the 
time of waitmg pass 
Not the daily sacrifice of blood but 
incessant toil was the keynote of that 
phase of the struggle on which the 
New Year supervened All along the 
Western Front, but particularly m the 
sector taken over by the Bntish, there 
was intense field engmeering work — 
bridging railways and rivers, bmldmg 
aerodromes, boring for water, tunnel- 
ling and trench digging, conkiruction 
of camps and hutments, concrete forts 
and emplacements, surveying and map- 


making, provision and improvement of 
transport faciUties, and so on In this 
war ns in its predecessor the sappers 
were always to the fore, and then 
speciahzed activity was supplemented 
by the labour of the men of the Auxih- 
nry Mihtary Pioneer (lorps, who now, 
fresh from road-mabng and house- 
building in Britain, dug in the soil of 
France There were special companies 
which handled giant excavating 
machines, trench diggers, cable layers, 
and mechanical spades designed to 
shovel up earth to make trench revet- 
ments Not least of the many respects 
in which 1940 differed from 1914 was 
the enormously increased employment 
of mechanical power The infantry- 
man’s spade and entrenching tool were 
being supplanted more and more by 
the great and powerful machine which 
dug and churned and tossed the soil 
So the vast preparations for the day 
when the war should really begin went 
on uninterruptedly, and w ith the closest 
cooperation of the Allied armies air 
forces “ Harmony was complete,” de- 
clared M Daladier just after attending 
the meeting of the Supreme War Council 
held in Pans on February 6— harmony 
in policy and in action, on the home 
front and not less in that sdent, wind- 
swept zone where the guardians of 
Western civihzation stood ever to arms 
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Historic Documents. LXXXIX 

OFFENCE AND DEFENCE BRITAIN’S COASTS 

’ When, on February 27, 1940, Mr Churclull, First Lord of the Admiralty, presented 

the Naval Estimates in the form of token votes, he reviewed briefly the work of the ' 

Navy m its fight against the Nazi menace at sea We give here part of this speech, 
which followed his request to the House of Commons for “ a few men, some ships 

and a little money ” 

S o far the Navy baa borne and is bearing tbe mam weight 
of the war, and many vexatious and dangerous forms of 
attack are directed upcn us, but if at ally time m the 
fhture it becomes apparent that we have got the upper hand 
in an even more marked and decisive form than at present 
i shall be the first to propose a review of our resources and 
requuements, and we have quite a tot, m order tO aid the 
* national war cQbrt in other directions 

That Ume has not yet come. We must clearly expect 
that attacks wiil be defivered upon the sea power by which 
we hve, on which all depends, on a far greater scale than 
anything we have so far beaten back and beaten down 
We have been makmg tiom the ontset of the war immense 
additional preparations to meet these reinforced attacks. 

Whether they come from TJ-hoata from the minelaymg of 
- various kmds, or from the air 

I have opmed that our Idllings of U-boats may be estimated 
at between two and four a week, but I qualified this by 
pointing out that it only apphes to periods of TT-boat activity , 
because, of course, when verr few come out wc could not 
achieve these figures I believe it is safe to sav that by the 
end of 1S39 the Oermans had lost from all causes at least half 
the U-boat ficet with which thev began the war If we pot 
that feet at about 70, this would leave them 3S 
On tbe other hand, I was in error some months ago when 
I told the House that the rate of Qerman new building of 
U-boats must be counted at two per week This and even 
more may be true in tho future, but it was not true up to 
the end of 1036 I doubt very much whether even 10 ^h 
U-boats came into action in that period. 

Thus, thp enemy may have ended the year with about 
45 U-boats of which, of course about 20 would be reqmred 
for training— leaving perhaps 26 for active operations As 
these would work in two or three rclieis, the number at any 
one lime cannot be verv large Inde^, our calculations 
show that it has probably not exceeded 10 at any one timb. 

This figure must be compared with the figure of 00, all operat- 
ing together, which on three occasions marked the high peak 
period of tho great U-boat campaign wUch we wore down and 
broke in 1917 Smee the New Year things have sharpened 
up on both sides and we ore getting an increased number of 
U-boats and we have had some quite exceptional weeks of 
proved results 

This mav bo satis&ctorv so far as it goes , but when we 
remember the substantial losses we have sufiTcred from just 
these few U boats opemtbig up to tho present, tho House 
will see how vast must be the prcpamtions which we ought 
to make and which wc have made to cope with the full scale 
of attack which mav come upon us later on 


Inuncnse Shipbuilding Programme 

H maovro we have been fighting with the very modest 
number of dcstrovers wc had ready at the beginning of 
war, supplemented bvjscveral hundreds of other small craft, 
the bulk converted from civilian use, but nil armed with the 
Asdics with the depth charge, and the gun But with the 
passage of the summer tho new bidlding of U-boats will 
incrcisinglv come into plav, and wc expect to meet tlicsc 
With our very large now buildings of craft cspeeivllv adapted 
to their destruction The token estimates provide for on 
immense progrimme in fact, wo shall be building ail this 
summer at our extreme c.spacit v subject onl v to one condition 
I have also undertaken at the request of the Cabinet to trv 
to make a Ivigt Increase in the ratt of^merchant slupbiillding 
to t< place im nfable tewes I hope to get not only lending 
emplcver- but also lending trnde unionists into the new 
departmint so tiiat IhiIIi sides will lie represented will linve 
n phri in the honour of success nnd will pull togctlier ns thev 
Inve niver pnllisl iKfott Bclievn me it Is verv neccssnrv 
Tliv I* iKtnl has been slendllv driven from using the gun 
with all Its gnnt ndvnrtng.-s of speed Upon the surface Into 


the more ruthless but less effective warfare by the torpedo 
and it has been largely driven from nring the torpedo to the 
laymg of mmes, magnetic and others, in the approaches to 
our harbours 

Tho ordinary moored mines were famOiar to us in the 
last war, and we bad at one time npwords of 600 vessds 
engaged solely on the task of sweepmg them up and keepmg 
the channel clear The use of the magnetic mine produces 
an additional complication- There la nothing pacticnlaily 
new or novel about it although mechanically it was very 
nicely made. 

I feel entitled to say that'we see oar way to mastering tins 
magnoUc mine and other variants of the same idea. How 
this has been achieved is a detective story written in a 
language of ita own Magnetism Is a fairly exact science, 
and its complications and refinements can all bo explored 
and measured To be modest, we do not feel at all outdond 
m science bv the Nazis. 

Flshemien Volunteer for Minesweeping 

T o cope with the mining attack we have had to call upon 
the fishing fleets and the fishermen. Althongb this year 
we shall have about a quarter of a milhon sailots at our 
disposal, we had at the end of November to call for many 
thousand volunteers for minesweeping duties There was 
a most willing response — ^but the engagement was only for* 
three months It is now clear that it must be greatly pro- 
longed. The Service is, of course, not only dangerous but 
arduous in a very high degree However, our volnnteers 
from the fishing fleet seem to have taken a liking to it, 
probably because everybody knows how very necessary it 
is to ihe country and tJiat ihe job bus to be done by men bred 
to the sea In many seaports over 75 per cent of those who 
volunteered for thim months m November now wish to 
continue for the darationi and the Admiraltv arc going to 
meet their vrish. 

In their attack upon oor ahippmg and neutral shipping 
the Oermans have broken everv rule hitherto accepted bv the 
world for rcgula^g mining warfare But then besides this 
there arc the outrages thev have committed upon the fishing 
fleets and small unarmed merchant vessels, and upon the 
Ughtslups which worn mariners of ail countries off the rocks 
and slioais So execrable has been the hchaVionr of some of 
the German aviators in attacking barmlias unarmed vessels 
and in mnchinc-gunmng tha crews when in the boats, and 
m describing on the radio what fun it was to sec a little ship 
crackling up in flames like a Christmas tree,” that we liavo 
had to set abont arming nil our fishing boats and small craft 
with the means of defending themselves because it was 
found tliat nothing yields better results in respect of these 
raiders of this peculiar dass than flrmg upon them at once 
We have tenson to know that severai of them have sheered 
off verx quickh when fishermen only ncwlv given a weapon 
linve fired bock upon them 

Thousands of guns of nil sorts nnd sizes ore being issued 
to cur merchant nnd fislilng fleets Tho Nnris have retorted 
by s-iving this entitles them to break ail the conventions which 
thev have alrcadv broken scscml times over Thev may, of 
course, npplv their methods on n larger scale, but they have 
not for some time been able to descend to nnv now levels of 
cruellv nnd disgrace 

"VPtt must be sen thankful tlial we base our sei power 
our Navy, the champion of fneiloin across the cent lines, 
•Itong enoiigb nnd fierce enough to best down nil this wicked- 
ness nnd dcgenemci, nnd rtinhlc iis to lidp our \lli<-, liv Imd 
and air in their splendij ilTorts This great institution, 
Iw lived through so mins wan, stlU, in spite of changes 
which iMve taken pksce l« the foundation of onr nhitifi to 
surviu to serve the causes which arc now ot stoke 
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METAL FOR BRITAIN IN NAZI SHIP 

hr , Bnhch /. f Va’P""®® , I After the vessel has been stopped 
"s Ir"*** *" “ to board h^ 
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4 Unloading metal ' Irom the captured ship, 
now renamed ' Empire Confidence, 'm London. 

5 When the vessel ischarged part of her pnze 
cargo at Bermuda, the islanders refilled the 
holds with scrap metal, some of which is here 

seen, as«a war gift to Bntain. 

• Photoi Planet Netcs LN A Central Press 
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THE SEA AFFAIR DURING FEBRUARY, 1940: 
A SUMMARY OF ACHIEVEMENT 

After Six Months of War—Bntain's Immense Naval Building Programme- 
Five New Battleships— Return of H MS ‘ Repulse ’—Swift Retribution for 
U-Boats— Loss of H M S ‘ Daring ’ and ‘ Sphinx '—Sinking of the 
‘ Beaierburn ’—Ruthless War on British Trawlers— Foul Outrages Upon 
the Sea ' — Heaiy Neutral Losses 


E ach succeeding month of the i\nr 
at sea brought new c\ idences of 
the mastery of the British Nav) , 
and further indications of resourceful- 
ness in dealing ^vith new and more 
menacing forms of German attach 
The high spot of February, 1940, was 
the bnlhant cutting-out e\pedition of 
HM destroyer “Cossack” in Nor- 
wegian waters, on the night of February 
16-17, which resulted in the rescue of 
299 Bntish prisoners from the German 
auxiliary \essel “ Altmark ” {see Chap- 
ter 63) Other e\ents which made 
this, the sixth, month of the war 
, notable were the return to home waters 
of the “ A]ax " and “ Exeter,” and 
to her base in New Zealand of H M S 
“ Achilles,” victors of the battle of the 
River Plate , the continued immunity, 
with few exceptions, of ships saibng in 
convoy , the growing outcry of neutfal 
nations at the ruthless sinlang of their 
shipping , and the destruction of 
many predatory U-boats Another feat 
for which the Navy deserved full credit 
was the transport to Suez Without 
casualty of the 2nd Australian and New 
Zealand Expeditionary Force 
This month also saw a speeding up 
in the arming of smaller merchant ves- 
sels, with such satisfactory results that 
even fishing trawlers 
were able to scare off 
Mtae Heinkel bombers with a 
Lewis gun It was dur- 
ing February, too, that the Nazi mag- 
netic mines were dismantled and their 
secrets discovered Tins story, however, 
and that.of the devising of an adequate 
protection agamst these devibsh ma- 
cbmes belong properly to a later penod, 
when more derails became available 
The conclusion of six months of war, 
the main brunt of which had fallen on 
the Royal Navy and Mercantile Mannc, 
was the apt occasion fOr a review of the 
war, and a summary of achievement 
was given by several responsible minis 
ters As far ns the sea was concerned. 
Lord Chatfield at Cardiff, the Pnmt 
Minister at Birmingham, and Mr 
"Winston Churchill in the House of 
Commons, paid ungrudging tribute to 
the magnificent efforts which during 
those months had maintained Great 
(MS a* 
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Britain in unassailable command of the 
essential trade routes Less than one 
per cent of our total mercantile marine, 
said Lord Chatfield, had been destroyed 
Over 60,000,000 tons of shippmg, the 
Pnme Minister told the nation, had 
entered or cleared from our ports The 
loss b} enemy action, said Mr Churchill, 
on the balance of loss and gam bad 
been 200,000 tons m six months, as 
against 160,000 tons net loss in the 
single deadly month of April, 1917 
As regards the convoy system, out of 
10,097 merchant ships convoyed 10,076 
had been brought safely home 
The First Lord, m introducing token 
estimates for the Royal Navy on 
February 27, laid before the House the 
figures at his disposal, and gave the 
opinions which the nature of his high 
office enabled him to form He dealt 
first with the sinking of U-bonts, 
explaining that his onginal estimate of 
from two to four a week referred to the 


periods when the boats were most 
active Assuming that the Germans 
had 70 submarines available for service 
at the beginning of the war, at least 
half of these were defin- 
itely known to have Chur^ll 
been sunk Of the re- ° Menace * 
maimng 36, about 20 
would be required for trainmg It 
was doubtful whether at any given 
time more than ten were operating, 
and the First Lord compared this fipre 
with that of 60 known to have been 
operating together on three occasions 
at the high peak lof the great U-boat 
eampaign of 1917 At the same time ' 
he struck a note of warmng when he 
said that if ten submarines working 
together could inflict the damage 
already suffered by the Royal Navy 
and Mercantile Marine, how vast must 
be the preparations to cope with the 
full scale of attack which might come 
later on i To this end he foreshadowed 


HALF A SHIP CALLS FOR HELP 

In Febiusiy, 1940, the British tanker Impenal Transport ’ was cut in two by a U-boat in the 
Atlantic. The crew took to the boats, but, finding that the stern still floated, they returned to 
what remained of their ship, and after an adventurous voyage brought her safely into Scotland ten 
days later The appeal for assistance was painted on deck for the attention of fnendly aircraft 

PAofo Keyilone 






SHE ‘SANK TWO U-BOATS IN ONE DAY 
H M destroyer ' Antelope, above, was successful in destroying two 
(rernian submannes which attacked a Bntish convoy on February p 
Right is Lient-Commander R, T White, of the ' Antelope ’ 
Photos Tox Onaetml Pielonal Press 
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" an immense programme," a large 
new building of craft specially adapted 
for submarine destruction 
He took an optimistic view of the* 
attack by mmes, dismissed the menace 

“se by saying that ships, could 

beyond the possibihty of conquest, and only an unquestioned supenonty m form a line of 
paid tri^bute to the personnel of the battleships prevented the German heavy battle, the Royal 
hshing fleets who had volunteered, and cruisers coming out into the Atlantic Navy had at least 
continued to volunteer, for this very and dbstructing or even arresting the three, if not four, 
hazardous service In referring to the whole of the enormous trade without lines 
big battleships he answered the which Great Bntam 
criticism (so often heard) that they were 


could not hve 
While the enemy, with only two big 



LOST BY ENEMY ACTION 

It was announced by the Adnumlty on February 19, 2946, that H.M. 
destroyer * Danng ’ (above) had been sunk by torpedo, with large loss 
of life On the right is her captain. Commander S A. Cooper 
PAoioa, Cen(rflf Press Topical 
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Then come the comforting assuiauce 
that withm a short time the Meet would 
be reinforced by five modern battle- 
ships^ of the “ King George V” class, 
designed to stand up much more 
effectively than any m existence to air 
and snbmanne attack In point of 
fact, the older ships such as EMS 
“Barham” had withstood attack re- 
markably well, as had also H.MS 
“ Nelson " This fifteen-year-old battle- 
ship, it was revealed for the first 
tune, bad been damaged by a magnetic 
mine m tbe early part of Decemlier, 
'1939 The secret had been wefl kept 
and had only just become known to the 
enemy, for the “Nelson” had been 
able to return to harbour under her 
own steam 

The Admiralty maintained its pobey of 
; discreet silence with regard to, enemy 
losses of submariqes as and when they 
hecurred, but this rule was broken on 
February 9, when it was announced 
that two U-boats had been sunk by 
one destroyer when attacking a British 
convoy This was the first time 
that the Germans were known 
to have employed two sub- 
marines in an attack on a 
single convoy, and the result 
might at least be supposed to 
Lave discouraged them from 
taking the same nsk again 
It was afterwards learnt that 
the successful destroyer was 
HMS ‘Antelope" (Lt - - 

Commander R T B^ite, R N ), 
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HALF SUNK BENEATH THE WAVES 
The 5|000-ton Glasgow steamer * Loch Maddy was torpedoed by a U-boat on February 22, 1940 
The photographs above show lefti the bow half of the * Loch Maddy *sinlang beneath the wavesi 
nght, the stem half of the vessel taken m tow by another ship 
• Phoioa Topical Pnia • 


a vessel of 1,350 tons, with a speed of 
35 knots, her armament was four 
4 7-inch and six smaller guns, supple- 
mented by eight torpedo tubes She 
and her sister ships of the “ Acasta " 
class were the first destroyers to 
have their torpedo tubes quadmply 
mounted, an arrangement that enables 
salvoes of torpedoes to be fired 
A few davs later (on February 14) the 
Admiralty announced that two more 
U-boats which had attacked British 


merchant ships had been snnk The 
merchantmen were the “ Gretafield ” 
(10,190 tons), the “ Bntish Tnnmph ” 
(8,501 fobs) and the “Sultan Star” 
(12,306 tons) These vessels were sunk, 
but in the case of the “ Sultan Star," 
said to have been the first Bntish meat 
ship to have been lost during the war, 
the U-boat survived its victim only by 
half an hour 

On the same day the Bntwh battle- 
cruiser “ Repulse,’ which the Germans 


claimed on more than one occasion to 
have sunk (notably on October 14, 1939, 
when the “ Royal Oak ” was lost at 
Scapa Flow), was on mew m PI} mouth 
harbour, showing no battle scars what- 
ever She had completed 130 days’ 
steaming and had come home to allow 
her cresi a well-earned leave The 
German propagandists had now to 
admit her existence, and contented 
themselves by suggesting that this 
normal msit to a home port was one to 
a dockyard for extensive repairs 
During the penod under review a 
number of other U-boats were undoubt- 
edly sunk, though no ofiicial confirmation 
was forthcoming On February 17 it 
nas announced that a 
German submarine was Ramming 
bombed and possibly a U-Boat 
destroyed m the North 
Sea by an aircraft of the R A F Coastal 
Command, and on February 23 Capt Roy 
^ Jennings, of the Hull steamer “ Aaatic,” 
described how he rammed a submanne 
off the north-east coast of Scotland 
Captain Jennmgs said “ \7e were 
proceeding at about 10 knots when we 
felt a sharp impact and found we had 
struck a submanne a glancmg blow" 


FRENCH DESTROYER’S SUCCESS 

On Februai; 37 194a the French Admiralty announced that the destroyer Simoun ’ had 
rammed and sunk a German submarine after having forced her to the surface with depth charges 
The ‘ Sunoun was a sister ship of the ' Siroco,' illustrated in page 357 Right is the captain 
of the ‘ Simoun ' Capitaine de Corvette BataiUe, a most appropnate name 
Photo) Topical Pros Aeyrtone 








AFTER THE BOMBS HAD FALLEN 

H M minesweeper ‘ Sphinx ' was attacked by a German bomber on Feb 3, 1940 The photograph 
above, taken from a sister ship, shows the ' Sphinx ' after being severely hit The ship from which 
the photograph was taken after rescuing survivors took ' Sphinx ' in tow but the minesweeper ^ 
foundered in heavy weather 
Photo T J Banham 


The U-boat was surfacing at the time 
and must Lave been either sunk or very 
badly damaged 

On February 22 the Admiralty aii-« 
iiopnced the loss of H M trawler 
“ Fifeshire,” under the command of 
Acting Sub-Lieutenant I V Senrles- 
Wood The vessel was sunk by enemy 
aircraft, '2l lives being lost and only 
one member of the creu being picked up 
A sister ship (the trawler “ Solon ") 
was similarly attacked, but drove off 
the enemy aircraft and returned safely 
to' port 

There was no doubt that the 0-boat 
which on February 22 torpedoed the 
Glasgow steamer “ Loch Maddy ” (4,996 
tons) quickly met her 
Swift doom by the agency of 

Retribution the British warship 
which rescued the mer- 
chantman 8 survivors “ About an hour 
and a half after we hud left the ship in 
the lifeboats, said one of them, “ we 
saw a warship which, came over in 
answer to onr flares and asked if we 
were all right It then left us, and 
shortly afterward? there were two heavy 
e\plosions The warship returned later 
to pick us up " This news was pubhshed 
on February 27, and during his speech 
in the House of Commons on the follow- 
ing day Mr Winston Churchill said 

Wc don t moke nnnonncemciits of 
tf-boat slnkinjss unless tiiere is some feature 
of special interest They are irmppcd in 


mjsten As these things ore mentioned I 
t(pn’t mind saving that thev ore nn nndc^ 
staiomoiit Actuallr in f he lost two days tlicre 
wob one certain and two almost certain 

The French Navy also was not 
inactive in submarine chasing though 
its opportunities were more restricted 
On February 27 the French Admiralty 
announced that the 1,319-ton destroyer 
' Simoun " had rammed and sunk a 
U-boat, having first forced her to the 
surface with depth chnrgas 

The most serious lost suffered by the 
British Navy dunng this period was 
that of HM destroyer' “ Daring” 
(Commander S A Cooper) This was 
announced on February 19, and with it 
the gnevous news that nine officers and 
148 ratings were missing and that only 
one officer and four ratings had been 
picked up For the first' time it was 
stated without doubt that a British 
destroyer had been sunk by torpedo 
In other cns&s the possibility of sinking 
by mine had not been precluded 

The “ Daring ” (1,375 tons) Was of the 
‘Defender" class, completed m 1932, 
and was a sister ship to H M S 
“ DuchesiS,” lost m collision with another 
naval vessel in December, 1939 Her 
destruction brought the total number 
of destroyers lost smee the outbreak of 
war up to si\, others bejiig “ Blanclie," , 
“ Gipsy," “ Grenville ” and “ Esmouth ’ 

Earlier' m the mouth the Navy also 
lost her first minesweeper (that is apart 


from trawlers so employed), wheuH MS ^ 
“Sphinx" (Commander J R N Taylor) 
sank on tow after air 'attack She ha^ 
been severely hit by enemy bombs on 
February 3 Her engines were disabled, 
and she foundered in heavy weather 
while being towed into port Very big 
seas were runmng when the tow parted 
and the ship finally capsized Unfo^ 
tunately, this disaster was accompanied 
by beaiT loss of life — the commander, 
four officers and forty-nine ratings Her 
war complement was IQO The wreck 
was later discovered upside down on the 
beach at a point on the north-east coast 
A German mine claimed HM trawler 
“ Benvolio,” and on February 24 the 
Admiralty announced that the com- 
manding officer and nine ratings were 
missing and believed to have been lost 
Bntish merchant shipping suffered 
severely during the month (the week 
ending February 17 being the worst 
since the outbreak of war) The first 
heavy loss was that of the Canadian 
Pacific steamer “Beaverbum” (9,87-1 
tons), sunk by torpedo off the south- 
west coast on Fehruniy 5 She was a 
cargo vessel on regular service between 
the St Lawrence and the Thames, and 
fortunately 76 out of 77 of her crew were 
saved Almost* all of these sinkings 
occasioned deeds of heroism One of 
the heroes of the “ Beaverbum ” was 
Harry Teare, of Southompton, third 
engineer who risked his life bv remain- 
ing in the engine-room to switch off the 
engines, and thus saved many of his 
slupmntes by preventing an explosion. 

He reached the deck ns the ship went 
under, his action enabling four of the 
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GALLANT HEROES OF THE 
FISHING FLEET 

Despite repeated dastardly attacks tram the 
air the men of the East Coast trawlers refused 
to be Intinudated, and bravely earned on with 
their work The photographs m this page 
show top, the little trawler 'Starbank, 
which beat off a German bomber m the North 
Sea , left centre, the crew of the ' Star of the 
Isles, which fought another German bomber , 
above, Nazi aircr^t circling to attack a trawler, 
left, one of the twm Lewis gun turrets supplied 
to the trawlers to help m protectmg them 
against air attacks 
Phoba Thomas Lea Topical Press 
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ship’s boats to get away Then he stood 
quietly with the water breaking over 
the deck, waiting to choose a spot from 
which to ]ump He was finally r|soiied 
while clinging to a spar 
The hero of the “ Sultan Star,” the 
meat ship referred to above, was the 
wireless operator — P S Winsor, of 
Greenford, Middlesex Wlien the order 
was given to abandon ship, Winsor was 
still at his instruments sending distress 
signals, to which he had as yet had no 
response He refused point-blank to 
leave until he had had the “ All Clear ” 
Two-thirds of the ship were submerged 
when at last he left her, and while he 
remained on board he was buffeted by 
the heavy swell and by wreckage from 
the cargo His captain said 
“ It was a most extraordinary sight to see 
her funnel lying along the surface of the 
water with the sea pouring into it and 
there was ‘Sparks’ still up tliere waiting 
for his ‘All Clear’ signal •'Wien there 
seethed no ’possibility of hia escaping he 
crept out on the port side, got hold of a rope 
and slid down into the water A minute or 
so Inter the ship disappeared ” 

A loss involving mnch hardship to 
passengers occurred on Febmaiy 7, when 
the motor vessel “ Munster,” newest 
mail ship on the Liverpool-Northern 
Ireland service, struck a mine in the 
Insh Sea and sank twenty-three miles 
from port She was carrying 200 
paosengers and crew, all of whom were 
saved when her SOS signals by siren 
(her aerial was smashed) were ansi^ercd 


by the coUiej “ Rmgwall ” But many 
had. been injured and suffered from 
exposure The Munster " was flying 
the flag of Eire and had the Eireann 
tricolour painted on her sides 

A feature of the penod , under review 
was the frequent — ^almost daily- 
attacks on smaller shipping , one of the 
most cheerful aspects was the power of 
defence given to the brews of humble 
craft bv the instalhng of light armament 
We could recount many stimng tales 
of retaliation against German aerial 
attack by the crews of trawlers, and 
quote one or two typical ones On 
February 19 four trawlers beat off an 
enemy ’plane which attacked them, 
and next day three more (Gnmshy 
vessels) forced Heinkel bombers to 
withdraw The skipper of the little 
“ Tartan ” (202 tons), when the bomber 
dived to attack his ship, gave orders for 
the vessel to be zigzagged He said 

“ The trimmer Ted Draper an ex-soldier, 
meanwhile had got our newly fitted gun 
ready ‘ The ’plane dived, releasing a bomb 
and flnng its mnehiDe-gon The macbine- 
gun bullets whistled m Die ngging, but Ted 
let the German have a burst of fire m return, 
and I let them have four shots with a rifle.” 

The Hemkel sheered 'off 

On February 22 a number of trawlers 
fishin g in the North Sea drove off raiders 
with their newly installed machine-guns 
Two aircraft swooped down on a single 
trawler, the “ Outfall,” a mile from the 
Norfolk coast, but were met bv a stream 



^ " tHEERING the heroes of the ‘AJAX’ 

On February 23, 1940 XValf «wvS^^ 

marched through the streets of Undon to the/played la the baffle of t^Rwer 

'expression of the nfch«md i they marched along the Embankment 

Plate Above, men of the Ajax being 


of bulletrs, and immediately turned and 
fled Another raider which tried to 
machine-gun six East Coast trawlers 
was also dnven off Mr W Nomandale, 
skipper of the “ Acuba,” said 

1 “ We were trawling when a phne came out 
of the mist, and wo di^ not know whether it 
was fiiiendlv or not Tlien the raider’s 
gunner began to fire, and I told mv felloWB 
to lot him have it Wo gave him about 46 
rounds from our Lewis gun, and oAot twice 
swoopmg on us he found it too hot and made 
off” 


' The bomber next made for the 
trawler “ Riby,” but after one dive gave 
up the attack Her skipper said “Ithmk 
the pilot saw our gun and realized 
that we, too, had an answer for him " 
This provision of defensive armament, 
which qmckly proved so successful, was 
rapidly increased, dunng Februaiy the 
First Lord was able to announce that 
thousands of guns were being issued to 
the merchant and fishmg fleets 
The magnificent work of the B A F 
Coastal Command in directing the rescue 
of shipwrecked manners contmued 
during the month On February 2 
seven men were picked 
up adrift m a boat, Rescue Work 
on the next day nine by RAF 
men who were in 
difSeulties m a rough ‘sea were 
rescued, after hiroraft in the one case 
had directed a trowler and in the other 
a small fishing smack to the rescue 
Some days later ten shipwrecked sailors, 
eight of them IJrmg exhausted m the 
bottom of a drifting lifeboat m the 
North Sea, were spotted by an B A F 
’plane on patrol By means of coloured 
hghte the pilot gmde'd two minesweepers 
15 miles to the open boat He circled 
round until the men had been picked up 
and then resumed bs patrol 
On February 25 the pilot of another 
E A F Coastal Command aircraft on 
patrol saw in the half hght of early 
mommg a dark object floatmg on the 
water On coming above it he dis- 
covered it to be a rift to wbch six men 
were clinging Within 50 minutes the) 
were safe aboard a British destroyer 
Though such stones sound a cheerful 
note, they tyinnot obbtemte the memory 
of many more that are marked by un- 
relieved horror, the result of what Mr 
Churchill called Germany’s " foul out- 
rages upon the sea ” Of this class per- 
haps the most ghastly was the story 
told by surviiors of the Greek steamer 
“ Bleiii Stathatos ” (5,625 tons) ™s 
sbp was torpedoed, and the crew of 
took to tn 0 lifeboats One of these mth 
27 aboard was swamped, and all hw to 
crowd into the remaining boat They 
had quite inadequate pronsions and 
were afloat for five days Lack of food 
and dnnk, together inth exposure and 
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seutral port and 
carrying no con- 
traband The 
captain of, the 
German sub- 
marme would 
listen to no 
argument of 
this character , 
he gave passen- 
gers and crew 
half an hour to 
take to the 
boats, and then 
sank her The 
survivors were 
fourteen hours 
adrift 

But “ strong 
protests” -and 
“ serious lepre- 
sentations” 
made by the 
Netherlands 
Government — 
and in many 


A FRENCH CAPTURE ON THE 
HIGH SEAS 

The Nazi cargo vessel ‘ Rostock,' carrjnng 
a valuable cargo of baunte, vras captured 
by the French Navy in February, 1940 
Above, a French naval launch draws along- 
side the cargo boat , right, French sailors 
are examuiing the cargo after the capture , 
below nghty hauhng down the Nazi flag 
Phoioi ‘ Match" Keystone 


mental strain, took a heavy toll On the 
third day two men died after first going 
mad Next morning three more were 
dead Altogether thirteen were frozen 
to death The survivors were helpless 
and had no means of propulsion but a 
tmy sail One of them told of their 
angmsh when a trawler came close by 
them and failed to respond to a signal 
by pohce whistle Other ships passed 
near by but did not see them, and 
eventually this unhappy boatload drifted 
on to the coast and was towed ashore by 
a motor boat , , 

As the war proceeded the neutrals 
suffered eien more in proportion than 
the British mercantile marine, but the 
protests and remonstrances they made 
to Berhn'produced notlling but a more 
ruthless prosecution of the war against 
them. One of the most flagrant breaches 
of international lau occurred on Feb- 
ruary 10, in the deliberate sinking of 
the Holland- Anierika steamer “ Burger- 
di]k,” a 1 esscl cannng passengers and 
a cargo of gram from Ncu York to 
Rotterdam — a neutral ship bound for a 



from attack in any wa|ers mto which 
a U-boat could penetrate, for practically 
all trade routes to Europe pass through 
waters whqre Bntam had opened con- 
trol stations Holland must necessarily 
be the worst sufferer, as no ships from 
her colomes or from any other neutral 
nations could reach a Dutch port without 
passing through the Bntish contraband 
control Therefore it would seem that 
the “sink at sight” rulmg was now 
applied to all neutral shipping 
No account of sea affairs durmg 
February, 1940, would be complete 
* without reference to the reception on 
February 23 for the officers and men of 
the “Ajax” and “Exeter,” victors 
with the “ Achilles ” of the battle of the 
River Plate After a tnumphant march 
through the streets these heroes were 
entertained to luncheon at Guildhall 
It was fittmg that on the other side of 
the world, al^the same time, officers and 
men of H M S “ Achilles ” were being 
entertained m theur native New Zealand 
at the city of Auckland In the London 
Guildhall the First Lord 
struck the keynote of the 
occasion when he said 
“Warriors of the past may 
look down on us now with- 
out any feelmg that the 
island raee has lost its 
danng ” The battle with 
the “ Graf Spee,” he said, 
had m a dark, cold wmter 
warmed the cockles of the 
Bntish heart, and m a 
notable pbrase he added 
' But It IS not onlv In the 
few glittering honis gUttenng 
deadly bonis of action which 
rivet an eyes — ^it is not only in 
those horns that the strain falls 
upon the Naw Far more does 
it fall in the weeks and months 
of ceaseless trial and v igilance 
on the stormy, icy seas, dark 
and foggv nights when at any 
moment there may leap from 
the waves death and destruc- 
tion with a sullen roar 


other ffagrant instances by the Goiern- 
ments of Norway, Sweden and Denmark 
—produced only orders to torpedo with- 
out inquirj' all neutral ships which, to 
judge from their course, would have to 
put in at a British coastal station before 
reaching the port to which they were 
bound U-boat commanders would not 
be required to examine papers of such 
ships iVs was pointed out by Mr H 
Carieton Greene, special cqyrespondeiit 
of the “Daily Telegraph,” this ruling 
meant that no neutral ship w ould be safe 
CjI 
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Historic Documents. X C — yf^jy 

FmLMDS INTREPID STAND. AGAINST RUSSIA 

' ™ Government’s policy of oeutralnv a nn?!. Swedish Premier’s 

^ reaching effecb, and a short extract f^m a sp4h L 

umnimlsTf'Zln^irtfe 

S:,s“™'’s.'f„’;ss" rl«“"«’SS'ss‘,sri"=- 

^-^t-^f-tion lrnow « - counInt™nT~r« “'iT wU, in oach of tli^ise 

Slates of ae 


^"'vone gmnte that m modern warfare the decisions he with 
inslrumenfs of defencc'smted to Ihcr particular purpose and 
, men to use them, so that we need more active help than wo 
have so far obtained 

As our cause is the joint cause of the whole cinlized world, 
sre hellos e that the civilized nations cannot leave us to fight 
alone on tins front But ci en should that prove to be the 
ease, whmh no do not bclicie, the Fmnish people cannot 
yield in the face of agjression, for we undcistond that if the 
principles of juslroo arc alloiled to bo trodden under footbv 
anarchj , then oui aneient western civilization mil have lost 
its most dependable comer stone 
We do not denv that nearest our hearts a re our omi homes, 
our land, our culture, oiw whole social si stem, in which we 
haie become roofed and winch is now Ihrcatcnod with des- 
truction But It IS just tlirough these values that we have 
been able to contribute our share to 'he world’s culture, and 
therefore we dare to hope that those common cultural i aluos 
and pimciples of justice will also bc'vommonly defended In 
the front the Finnish defence forces now stond in arms 
against an attacker whose aim is to destroy — hi addition to 
our mdependcnce — these common lalues as well Will tie 
civilized nations permit this to happen * 

Together with tlio Fatherland and sorrowing rclatncs, wo 
salute with you in all solemnity those heroes who liavc/allen 
in the defence of out country Our consolation is the know- 
ledge that thev themselves regard on honourable death as 
better than that hfo which Bolshevism would hnng us 

JtB G A GsipBviiiaio, Fimnsn JhMfiTEii u. Loiroos, nr 
A Bboajjcact Addbfss, DBOBraBU 20, 1!)39 

I N the rears since wo gamed our complete independence 
wo liavc built np n Stale wlieie there is no unemplov- 
ment, where every man and woman has tlie right and 
privilege to take part in the shaping of tlie desUnios of the 
Stotc, where the youth of all classes can proceed to the 
highest education, and where, thanks to a far reaching social 
legislation, the poorer clnasoj are in oven, respect assisted 
and supported ns far ns our oconomio means permit 
Wo bale built up a Stote with oiio hundred and fifty 
thousand landowners, with new schools, new hospitals and 
now welfare organizallons, a State where cicry man, no 
mottei whnt his origin, can leaoh the highest olBoe, n State 
in winch ei cry man has the nght to think and to speak freely, 
to worship ns he pleases, and to follow whntover vocation 
or occupation ho prefeis Ton will understand, therefore, 
why we are now standing and fighting to resist the Itussian 
attempt to dostroy us All these' tiling which wo — and 
indeed von — ^love and cherish, ore now nt stake our 
heritage from past generations, our freedom, the very UvCs I 
of our woifioq and children i 

St Kym, Finnish PAevieb, in an Apfbal to Tin; r 
Westebn Powers, Dbceiibeb SO, 1080 t 

S o fat as Finlond is concerned the Bolshevist attack is a v 
more episode in Hint, for geographical reasons, we has e t 
becomo the first idotim of the aggression, but its dorld sig i( 


againrt her will, undm compulsion, cxchaagcd' 


! ' Sofarsheta“p^yMS: 

well Bile bus shown bow a common danger uaifaa a frea 

fore?”H°”f 

force, fcbo strength of which csceeds ah hopo 
We haie shown that the fhte of western civdizatien is, 
after nil, wothopolcss As time goes on, if we arc left to our 
own t^urccs, our tolo will naturally exceed our powers 
Against the ever fresh masses of matonal hurled against us 
from endless stores, the same Pmnish battahons mil stand 
on our side, with the same limited and defleicat ammunition 
But wc know that the hearts of the cinliscd nations are 
wito us, and that before long their hands will he helping ns 
What has so far happened his given us the complete 
nsSumneo that help will bd foTtbcoming, Uiat it will como on 
a suflloieiit scalo, and that it will como w time 

Hr Hansson, Pimm Hmsxn of Swedbi*, w a Urouj 
CAST ADDBESS, FBBBPAKy 20, lOiO 
npmiBE 13 no other real alternative to the present Swedish 
policy except military intervention, although the 
Government’s critics do not, ns a rule, openly advocate this 
course, contenling thcmscli os with the demand for cmolcnt 
or more ofllcicnt, help for Finland 
It i3,undcr3tandabIo if our country does not choose the 
course of war itself It must reckon on tlio possibihtv of 
being forced to use arms to defend its vital mterests, hbcrtv 
and independence , Before such a necessity, which I hope we 
shall not hnio to face, the Swedish people will not hesitate 
But it has tlio nght and the duty to use all honourable means 
to avoid tins necessity Should Ibo necessity arise, unity 
within the nation is an indispensablo source of strength It 
has already been made clear that unity cannot be attained 
ovor a pohey aiming 'at military mtenenfloh, that is, 
entering the war 

Another point of mew of parnmonnt'intDrest is that the 
risk of draggmg Sweden and the North into the war hetween 
the Great Powers cannot bo dismissed merely ns one hj po 
thesis .among others It is my conviction tint by our 
attitude wc bale not only obosen the best wav of safeguard 
ing Sweden's interest, but have also erented the best oppor 
tonities for helping Finland Wlint dolibuntions and trials 
wo may vet linvo to faeo nobody can fulli foretell Jfnv n e 
be prepared to face thorn with our national unity unimpaired 

Dr IsiNO, Archbishop op Caxtehbijbt, in a Speech on 
bebalf op thp Fint,and Pcnd, March 1, 1010 

E inlanu b the protagonist of civilization nt this nmst i 
strange and mvstenous epoch in the world’s historv 
Finland is a modern Thermopylae, stniiding it the gales and 
guarding civilization against a wicked barbarian invasion 
Our syinpatbv for tho heroic Fiimfsh army and people netds 
no peranasion It is the instinct of our hearts IVhntci er 
the issue mar he, lot the people of Finland undeistand that 
when, please God, tlie victory of the Allies is secured, and 
this reign of bruto force ended, Finland will bo restored to 
its freedom and independence 
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Chapter 62 

FINLAND’S HEROIC STRUGGLE CONTINUES: 
THE FIGHT FOR THE KARELIAN ISTHMUS 

‘ Condemned to Death Unless ’ — Decisive Battle of the War— 

Russians Pierce Mannerlieiin Line — The Fnuis Withdraw and Gam a Respite — 

Abandonment of Komsto Fortress— Finnish Victory at Kitela Annihilation of 
the Russian 18th Division — Huge Russian Losses at Kuhmo— Foreign Volun- 
teer Brigade Arrives— The Petsamo Sector— Unavailing Skill and Bratery 


“17INLAND la condemned to death 
, J; if she does not get assistance 
and get it qnicUy ^ 

Miracles have been worked, but nobody 
can expect that they will go on happen- 
ing mdefinitely ” These were 

the words spoken by the Finnish 
Mmister in Pans at the end of January, 
1940 Two days later the Finnish 
Parliament began the first session e\er 
held in wartime This was an im- 
pressive gesture, a convincing demon- 
stratiomto their own people as well as 
to the outside world that the entire 
nation stood muted behind go%emment 
and army, that the country was ruled 
democratically, and that Helsinki was 
determined in no way to capitulate to 
ruthless Enssian air attacks Finland’s 
farmer President, Kiosti Kalbo, opened 
the session with a short outline of the 
situation, emphasizing that Parliament 
was of such importance to Fin- 
land that it had to meet even 
under the most difficult and 
dangerous conditions He 
praised the Finnish women, of 
whom he said “ Of our women- 
folk the fatherland demands the 
en£erpn8e of a Martha and the 
heart of a Mary ” 

The decisive battle of the war 
had begun on the Isthmus when 
Parliament assembled Hoping 
to break the resistance of the 
Furnish civil population, the 
Eussians intensified their air 
activities, obviously working on 
a pre-arranged plan There 
was, however, httle raght flying, 
for which the Soviet airmen 
apparently were not trained 
Otherwise the conditions were 
excellent for nightly air attacks, 
as the bright snow counteracted 
the black-out 

The Finnish defences agamst 
the terror froin the skies were 
still almost negligible On 
February 9 Haiigo reported 
that m 30 raids 1,278 bombs, 
mainly incendiary, had been 
dropped on the town , the 
mormng raid was generally 
called the “ alarm clock,” with 
such regularity was it repented 


day after day, but only four women and 
one man had been killed so far In other 
towns the death roll was considerably, 
larger, eg in Bovaniemi, Mikkeb, 
Kuopio, Abo, Vupuri, Sortavala, Ekenas, 
to name but a few of those places which, 
suffered most Several of these towns 
were bummg for days on end, but no 
where did the raiders cause panic 
The ARP work and the fire brigades 
were well organized, and the population 
kept exemplary discipline Although 
the Russian air arm greatly improved, 
the bombing of the Swedish town 
Pa] ala on February 21 showed that 
SoAiet flyers had mistaken it for a 
Finnish town By a coincidence the 
Swedish boat “Pajala” had been 
torjiedoed by a German submanne 
only five days earlier 
The Finmsh air force, for a long time 
practically non-existent, grew gradually. 



DEFENDER OF VIIPURI 

One of the heroes of the great Furnish defence of Viipun was 
General Oqvist, commander of the Finnish troops m that sector 
Here, General Oqvist is seen at his headquarters. 

Photo, Planel Ifeieo 
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and later in the month began to make 
itself felt, , though still msufllciently 
In the north three British “ Gladiators " 
routed 21 Red bombers Manned by 
Italians, Bntons, Swedes and Firms, 
the Finnish fighters attacked whenever 
they found a chance , after 88 days of 
war more than 500 Russian aeroplanes 
had been brought down, and the Soviet 
army had lost almost a thousand ot 
their best airmen 

For weeks gunfire raged against the 
sectors around latjalahdenjarvi and 
Taipale, the two extreme pomts of the 
Finmsh positions on the 
Karehan Isthmus, while Menace 
a heavy Russian barrage to VUpuri 
hammered away at the 
entire Mannerheim Line Vupun was 
bombarded by the Russian “ Big- 
Berthas” from Perkjarvi Hundreds 
of aeroplanes, unloading their bombs, 
assisted m poundmg the 
Mannerheim Lme Fmland 
was attacke’d by 800,-000 men, 
and almost half this army was 
relentlessly thrown agamst the 
fortified positions on th& 
Isthmus 

As early as January Russian 
loudspeakers, shoutmg at the 
Fmmsh front line, boldly 
boasted that Stahn’s soldiers 
would marcTi mto Vupun on 
February 5, at the end of 
Februa^ they had reached 
Sommee, seven miles south of 
Vupuri (see map m page 660). 
The badlv damaged western 
wing of the Mannerheim Line 
was bent back a twenty- 
mile stretch of strqng positions 
was penetrated by the m- 
vaders 

In the centre, however, their 
gams were not half as great, 
and the eastern part (the 
Taipale sector) remamed mtact, ' 
m spite of 117 attacks which 
the Russians had launched 
agamst this part of the Isthmus, 
smee December, sometimes 
across the frozen Lake Ladoga. 
Early m the war the Fums 
spoke of Taipale as their 
“ Verdun ” , this title, howei er. 




AFTER SOVIET ’PLANES HAD PASSED 
On the altemoon ot Fehruaiy 17, 1940 the Soviet Air Force made a violent bombing attack on 
Turku (AboJ m the south>we$t of Finland Several railvra7 trucks laden with petrol were set 
on fire, and the photograph shows firemen salvaging fumiture from the head offices of the Turku 

Petrol Company • 

Photo, Attoaalcd Press 


rightly passed in February to the small 
village of Summa on the western flank 
e Four hundred thousand men, 100 
aeroplanes, 1,400 tanks (amongst them 
some rollmg fortresses of the70-ton type), 
2,000 guns (mcluding 12^in howiteers 
mounted on rail carriages 
Finns and “£]g Berthas ”), all 
Withdraw these 'were hurled against 
the Finmsh positions day in 
and day out After nehrly three weeks 
the Finns had to give way, withdrawing 
partly to the main hne of their defences 
and partly behind it The Bnssians 
attacked with unabated ferocity The 
Finns mstalled seismographs in their 
underground shelters and thus could 
reliably report how many hundred 
thousand shells were daily poured on 
their positions Voroshilov did not 
count the cost, either m material or ‘in 
human life On the average two thou- 
sand Bussians were killed on the Isthmus 
every day, and the protracted offensive 
there meant an aditional expenditure 
of about four million pounds a day to 
the So\uets Obviously the mtensity 
and stubbornness of this attack were 
not due simply to the desire for a 
triumphal celebration of the 22nd 
anniversary of the foundation of the 


Bed Army , rather was it that the 
Bussians knew' very well that heavy 
snowfalls might impede their movements 
at any moment, and that m a few weeks 
the thaw would set m Then in front 
of the Finnish defences would stretch 
mighty lakes which at present were 
bndged by sohd ice 
After the thaw Mannerheim’s troops 
would have to cover only about a third 
of the previous hne on the Isthmus, 
mostly narrow defiles between the 
lakes The country would become 
even more impossible for mechamzed 
umts than during the winter In 
addition there was the pohtical situa- 
tion— Germany urging Bussia to give 
her the promised assistance, and the 
fear that the Alhes might intervene 
There was also anxiety lest a protracted 
• war against Finland might lead to 
pohtical repercussions mside Eussia 
In short, Stalin reahzed that time was 
marching on The Bed Army had to 
break the Mannerheim Line regardless 
of cost while the ice still held 
Most of the brave defenders had to 
fight without respite, scarcely snatching 
one mght’s sleep in five They had to 
endure unceasmg artillery fire and 
bombing from the air, to repulse the 


Eussian tank and infantry attacks, and 
to counter-attack— and then the vicious 
circle would begin all over again for 
them, on the other side the Beds 
reheved then own shock troops oiety 
twenty-four hours, iismg eveiy device 
of modern warfare The Bussians had 
learned the lesson for which they hod 
so dearly paid Not only had the 
quality of their troops miprovcd, but 
their tactics had followed suit Stub- 
born resistance nas put up by all the 
cut-off Soviet divisions from north of 
Lake Ladoga to Salla, and changed 
methods of assault were adopted on the 
Isthmus The offensive against Taipalo 
on January 21 showed this tactical 
improvement for the first tune, and 
the drive against Summa, starting m 
earnest on February 1, brought un- 
mistakable confirmation Furnish ex- 
perts voiced the suspicion that German 
staff officers may have assisted the 
Bussians 

The attackers employed smoke screens, 
artilleiy barrage and drumfire, tanks, 
and armoured sleighs , thej arranged 
close cooperation be^cen the tanks 
and the followmg infantry and there 
were well coiordinated attacks from 
the air, carried out by large squadrons 
of bombers accompanied by fighting 
’planes This proved that the Finns 
were now ap against an enemy far 
aupenor m man-power and resources, 
who — with an adequate railway 
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a ^ BOMBING OF ROVANIEMI 
Hj--' The importance of Rovaraeim lay in its 
' jrS situation on the railway runmng from 
<f V Keim (on the Gulf of Bothnia) to ' 
V 1 1 Kemijim, at the point where the line 

t ' connects with the Arctic Highway north- 

1^' ward to Petsamo and Lunahaman. 

, These photographs show top left, the 
^ -I Pohjanhovi hotel which was bombed , 

^ I above, a wrecked ward m a hospital at 
7f ■ [I Rovaniemi left, shattered houses in the 
',.1'-, town , below, a bomb bursting ra the 
centre of RovamemL 

■•asr - — ‘t ' Photis Planet Aeira 
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THE AIR WAR IN HNLAND 
Here are some aspects of the aenal vrar m 
Finland Above, Finnish soldieis taking 
' awap the remains of destroyed Russian 
bombers, left,enoldFokkerC V two-seater, 
^ pressed into service by the Finns , below, left, 
I General Lundqvist, duet of the Finnish Air 
I Force , below, right, a captured Russian 
bomber which was turned to good use against 
the mvader 

Photos, Fox, Central Press, Planet News 
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and road system in the rear— conld 
organize an unlimited senes of attocks, 
the more so ns the defenders, e\ cn at the 
end of the third month of the war, 
found themselves outgunned by the 
heavy Kussian artillery, which had a 
fat greater range The j?inns possessed 
very few heavy guns, and had to pay for 
this vital deficiency with loss of hfe, 
which they could ill afford 
On February 1 the Eussian artillery 
barrage on the Isthmus rose to drumfire 
intensity between latjalahdenjurvi and 
Summa in the early morning Six 
_ , » hours later the tanks 

, came over the top 

,,, , for the first time in 

eapon weeks Belimd 

the smoke screen the tanks pushed 
a new “ secret weapon ” in front 
of them— armoured sleighs, about ten 
feet long and eight feet high There 
was a kind -of “ drawer ” very close to 
the ground, in which the crew of eight 
to ten picked men were concealed safe 
from infantry fire On the sleigh was 
mounted a machine-gun which could 
fire in all directions The purpose of 
this new weapon was to bnng the shock 
troops up to the Finmsh positions, 
saving them the advance on foot over 
'the deadly stretch of No-man's-land 
The ready wit of the Finns soon coined 


a joke about these armpured sleighs 
“ Decent of the Eussians, to bring their 
own coffins with them ” 

Behind the tanks followed battalion 
after battalion of infantry The fire 
of the Eussian heavy artillery was 
partly directed -from captive balloons, 
and from aeroplanes, 130 bombing 
’planes were in action to assist the 
nttaebng infantry The Eussians w ere 
beaten ofi, but they came again the 
following day, and this time the tanks 
were trailing the armoured sleighs 
behind them Many parachutists were 
dropped behind the Fmnish lines , most 
of them were shot in the air and others 
after landing, while some were taken 
pnsoner TSiey were organized in patrols 
of seven or eight men, each group led 
by an officer, and carried either ex- 
plosives for acts of sabotage or special 
radio transmitters to send information 
to the Eussian steS Some parachute 
patrols wore Fmnish uniforms The 
Soviet troops attacked up to five times 
a day On the fifth they lost 100 
parachutists and 25 tanks, but their 
supplies seemed to be inexhaustible 


and the next day 150 tanks came 
into action 

One characteristic episode shows the 
bitterness of the struggle and the 
courage displayed on both sides A 
heavy Soviet tank had penetrated as 
far as the first Finnish bne and stopped 
on to^ of a concrete casemate The 
tank crew fired against the defenders’ 
second positions, whilst the Finns m the 
casemate below continued them fire 
in the opposite direction against the 
advancmg Eed infantry That went 
on for quite a while in a business- 
like way, until the tank commander 
thought better of it and withdrew, 
thus putting an end to a truly fantastic 
situation 

After ten days of unceasing attacks 
the Eussians penetrated the advanced 
posts of the Mannerheim Lifae near 
latjalahdenjarvi and captured several 
concrete casemates Viipun was burn- 
ing after many air raids, but the Fmns 
had repulsed the Eed offensive along 
the entire Isthmus front and had held 
their mam bne Five to six Soviet 
divisions attacked the Summa sector 


SWEDISH DOG TEAM WITH FINNISH ARMY 
Dunng the course of the Russo-Fmnish war many Swedish volunteers went to the help of the 
Finns Here is one of them, Ake Aspegren, who enrolled vnth the Finnish army of the North 
and took with him his team of pack dogs 

Pholo Centra’ Prut > 
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m relays, and after February 10 night 
attacks earned out with glaring searoh- 
bghts followed the assaults of the day 

A special correspondent of “ Ifhe 
Daily Telegraph” reported as follows 
from the Summa sector on Febniary 9 

“ Wlule the Bussians ore pounding awav 
on a ten-mile front, the Finns are construct- 
ing new field defences behind the permanent 
fortified positions The Russian onslaught, 
with was e after wave of men, and masses of 
material, hps now continued unabated for 
eight days Every twenty-four hours the 
Sonet comniandeis relieve the fnmt line 
dinsion, so that the Finns are constantly 
fighting a fresh enemy Summa, the httle 
nllngc that gives its name to the sector on 
which the Russians are concentrating their 
attack, IS now npthing but a desolate rum, 
because of th^easeless bombardment.” 

Another Mrrespondent wrote 

“ ^0 battering of the Summa sector of 
the-^Mannerheun Line on the Karelian 
Isthmus continued with undiminlsbed ferocity 


today, the eleventh dav of the Russian 
offensive there According to the latest 
reports from neutral observers at the 
Front, the Finns appear to be holding their 
positions It IS diffieult to beheve that the 
Russians can maintam their pressure m view 
of the constant failure of infantry attacks, 
despite the throwing hi of fresh troops 
The Russian Seventh Army which is carrvmg 
out the attack has made no tangible pro- 
gress This 13 m spite of the use of 300 guns 
on the narrow front and the concentration of 
most of its mihtary and aerial strength, m 
addition to a colossal amount of mechamzed 
lUuts, calculated at nearly a thousand 
armoured fighting vehicles The roar of 
tile battle is,continuons The bombing of 
Viipuri, whloh is the centre of communi- 
cations in tins zone is repeated with steady 
brutality ” 

The Finns counted between tbree.and 
four thousand shells fired on their 
positions on the Isthmus in one day 
Again and again the finest Soviet troops 
were repulsed only alter fierce hand-to- 



bombs on a s\pedish village 

during the course of the -{ .» ooo fcr Above, a Swedish man and h s wife 


hand fighting, m which the defenders 
used their “pukko” kmves On 
February 14 Fmmsh headquarters 
reported 

It was only in the area east of Summa 
that the enemy snccceded in oaptunng a few 
of our most advanced gun positions, but 
advance was stopped m ^nt of our gun 
positions farther back” 

Headers will note that the term used 
was “ gun positions,” which usually ate 
situated some miles behmd the actual 
front Ime 

The Finns are a taciturn people, 
Mannerheim and his s^aff being no 
exception It is the more sigmficant 
that a Scandmavian correspondent 
could report 

“ Even Finnish headquarters now proudly 
use the term of ‘ The Mwaclc of Summa, 
and consider the battles on the Isthmus s^^ 
passing the most ferocious of the Great War 
The fantastic performances of the Finnish 
soldiers in this sector, dunng the lost twelve 
days must he regarded as unbelievable 
heroism ” 


Oinala, in the centre of the Isthmus, 
changed hands, but the Reds continued 
their attacks, ruthlessly and with out- 
standing bravery ad- 
vancing over heaps of slaughter 

their dead comrades at Lake 
Several thousands lay Muolaa 

in front of Snmma, one 
thousand on the ice of Lake Muolaaj 
and 2,500 dead were counted before 
Taipale Soviet faoops attacked the 
island fortress of Komsto over the 
frozen waters of the Gulf of Finland and 
tned to outflank Taipale on the 'other 
wing by advancing over the ice of Lake 
Ladoga But the position was getting 
very serious, as shown in a Fiiimsh 
official commumqud, which said 
" So far we have succeeded m defending 
this exposed pomt , if attacks on this scide 
conbiiue we sbnU need active military beip 
of nil kinds — ^men, arms and matenaJ, nbove 
all aeroplanes Wo relv on the oivilfr^ 
nations of the world nssiatmg us m tMs 
situation ” 


luccessful counter-attacks at Summa, 
ffi Muolaa, Pnnnus and Taipale once 
te stemmed the tide Thirteen to 
ente,en Rnssian “planes were brought 
?n daily, and on the average 25 heavy 

ks were put out of action However, 

the 16th, between Lake Muolaa 
1 the Vuoksi and east of Summa, 
Russians had advanced 
es from the positions they had heid 
February 2, 500 aeroplanes had 
jperated in the attacks on the loth 
'he Finns' had to withdraw m the 
ama sector and to attempt to secure 
espite by moving to new positions 
;her back Mannerheim issued one 
us very few proclamations 
To the troops on the Isthmus, 

Soldiers I The hour has romo to stop ^ 
attack with strength and deti^ 
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CAPTURED RED STANDARD 
After temfic fighting, in the middle ol 
Febniaij, 194a, the Finnish troops north 
of Lake Ladoga complete!; annihilated the 
18th Russian Division. The photographs 
above 'show the captured standard of that 
division, whldi was later exhibited at Helsinki 
Made of red silk, with gold lettering and 
embroider;, the banner bears on one side 
(left) a laige ted star and the mscnpbons 
‘Central Executive Committee of the 
USSR.' and 'i8th Jamslav Rifle Division.’ 
On the other side are a globe and attributes 
of the 'Soviet Umon, together with the 
mscnpbon ‘Proletarians of all countries, 
umte ’ 
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RED WAR STORES LEFT IN FINNISH HANDS 

0. «. M ;ir A® 

Phobu, Planet Anns Central Press 











THE RUSSIAN 'DRIVE FOR VnPURI 
The contour map above illustrates the great Russian dnve to secure Vupun Having an over- 
wheltmng ilumencal advantage, the Russians hurled their troops against the Finnish positions 
regardless of losses, and succeeded m bending bade the nestera vnng of the Finnish defences, 
penetrating a twenty-mile stretch of the Mannerheim Une 
Jlfop aptaally drawn Jar The Sseotai GnsAT Wab hy F&tx Gordon 


which I have ordered you and which I am 
strengthening .With new troops and artillery 
Our nation is no longer alone in tills 
struggle Assistance from abroad has nmved 
on a considerable scale, and fresh troops are 
rallying to our colours 
“ Finnish soldiers 1 The situation olTcrs 
us every possibility of success Finland's 
people stand united behind us relying on 
our strength May we remain firm and un- 
shakable in our belief in final victory 
" February 17, 1040 

“ MANNERnEIW ” 

The Finnish air force raided the 
Lenmgrad-Isthmus railn aj as well as 
Russian air bases With a “ bag ” 
of twenty-four enemy machines brought 
down the Finns noted a record for a 
single day • Mon 44-46 years old were 
called up for front-line service These 
events in Finland stirred Swedish publip 
opinion, which the Pnme SLnister 
could not calm King Gustav V him- 
self had to call a Cabinet meeting and 
to deliver an address (in fact, meant for 
the Swedish masses) in which he tried 
to convince them that the unpopular 
policy of refusing direct military aid to 
the Finns was the only possible policy 
for Sweden 

The Finnish voluntary retreat did not 
result in the desired respite, mainly on 
account of the defenders’ shortage of 
heavy guns Undisturbed, the Russians 
could move ^tbeir guns into forward 


positions, assemble their shock troops, 
and recommence their assaults The 
bigger calibre and, above all, the superior 
range of the Soviet guns told decisively 
The Russians took Summa, and two 
days later their offensive went on as 
intensively as before They passed the 
Komsto fortress, which nevertheless 
held out To make sure that the 
defenders would not shift their ex-' 
hausted troops, two Soviet divisions 
launched attacks against Taipale 
Ka'mfnA was still held by the Finns, and 
thus the invadera could not celebrate 
the 22nd birthday of the Red Army m 
Viipun The ddy was the quietest for a 
long time Two Volunteer airmen each 
brought down a Russian aeroplane 
On the 26th the garnson of Koivisto 
dynamited the key points and immov- 
able guns of the fortress, and marched 
over the frozen Gulf of Finland towards 
the new Finnish lines The retreat of the 
defenders, who had held on until they 
were left considerably in the rear of the 
enemy’s positions, was one of the most 
thnlling chapters of this 'epic struggle 
They left nothing behind except useless 
fortifications arid a few destroyed guns * 
The Reds had occupied the islands of 
Revonsaan, Tiunnsoari, and Pnsaan, 
and this, together with their advance on 
the mainland to Kaislahti, had made the , 


fortress untenable The men, with all 
the movable matenal and horse-drawn 
guns, marched over the ice close to the 
shore held by the enemy Suddenly the 
ice broke and the garnson found itself 
on a floe They could do nothing but 
wait until the dawn would disclose them 
to the Russians In the mck of time, 
before the mormng came, the ice closed 
again and the columns could march on 
On the mainland, too, the Finns m 
their retreat had left nothing behind that 
could be useful to the enemy Carefully 
the infantry covered the withdrawal 
of every battery, and the defenders, 
commanded hy General H Oqvist, 
held the forests in front of the nuns 
of Tnpun, which in the course of three 
weeks’ bombardment bad suffered more 
than had Madnd in as' many years Tht 
Russians stood at Saimd, sM five miles 
from their objective, Viipun 
On Fobrnary 27 the Finns brought 
down the 500th enemy 'plane It was 
remarkable that throughout Europe 
people were talbng of th6 “ big ” war— 
meamng the Affies’ struggle with Ger- 
many— and of the “sideshow” in the 
North, and the gnm intensity of the 
Russo-Finmsh campaign was hardly 
realized But although both armies 
engaged m, the North numbered not 
many more than a million men, m its 
deadly fierceness the war on land and 
m the air enormously outdid everything 
on the Western Front For Helsinki the 
month concluded with a new record in 
,air raid alarms — ^seven in one day 
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The Russians sustained heavjf losses in their rep 
the Finns, iightine with dour dctemunahon, forci 
Above, Finnish sol 
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’*™Eele made themselves masters of the German ship end freed the apbves Above, some of 
'■it 300 Bnbsh sailors released from the ‘ Altmarfc ' are seen waving from the deck of H MS, 
‘ Cossack ' on her arrival at Leith The full story it told in Chapter 63 
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Nprth-east of Lake Ladoga the Finns 
added staking taiunphs to their long list 
of successes In the Mannerheim Line 
the overwhelming Enssian numerical 
Eupenonty massed on a comparatively 
narrow firont could not he completely 
paralysed, the less so as the defenders 
' were greatly handicapped in material— 
from guns to tanks, and from flame- 
throwers to aeroplanes and captive 
balloons On the other fronts, however, 
the Finns never presented the enemy 
with a stationary target Their “ hght 
cavalry ” equivalent, the ski-troops, 
always managed to spht large Russian 
armies mto fragments, for which the 
Finns accounted by using every ruse 
permitted by the terrain, the climate 
and their guerilla cunmng They could 
not afford frontal attacks, since one (or 
at the most two) bngades had to han^e 
armies composed of two or more Soviet 
divisions , but, nevertheless, Fmmsh 
tactics and courage managed to destroy 
qmte a number of these without undue 
loss to themselves 

After the annihilation of the 18th 
Russian Division the commander of the 
1 mmsh troops north-east of Lake 
Ladoga, General Hagglund, put the 
matter m A nutshell “ We must wprk 
miracles and we must economize man- 
power” That was the presonption 
wntten by dire need and dispensed by 
unsurpassed officers and soldiers 
In January the Russians had begun 
to send strong forces against the left 
flank of the Mannerheim Line, partly 
from Salmi, partly from Uomas, not to 
mention the columns 
Caging of the trying to approach the 
18th Division rendezvous at Ritela by 
detours via Romantsi, 
Loimola, Suojarvi and Aittojoki Sorta- 
vala was the objective of the enemy 
in this sector In the dense forests 
Furnish ski-patrols harassed the in- 
vaders, who had at first made con- 
siderable progress, but were in due course 
spht up and “deposited” m camps, 
kept carefully apart and cut ofi from 
every conneikion with one another as 
well at from their common bases The 
Russian air reconnaissance soon in- 
fdrmed Soviet headquarters of the phght 
in which the advanced divisions had 
found thenisehes Strong rehef forces 
were dispatched These in turn were 
engug^ by Finnish ski-troops, isolated 
and -attentively watched The Finns 
invented the term “ motti " for these 
segregated camps, in which very largo 
ns well as small Russian bodies en- 
trenched themselves, fighting desper- 
ately against starvation, cold and 
exhaustion, worried b-y a bold and 
ceaselessly harassing enemy 
In January, 1910, the entire 18th 
Division rvas safely caged m several 



WHERE FIERCE FIGHTING TOOK TOLL OF THE RED ARMIES 

The map above shows the region ol the bitter fighting north-east of Lake Ladoga. The Russian 
dnves from Uomas and from Salmi were stopped before they reached their common objective at 
IGteia. The white circles indicate the pomts to which fhp Soviet forces penetrated , the black 
arcles show where they were engaged, with heavy losses, in February, 1940 


“mottis," and the first of these was 
considered sufficiently mature to be 
taken on February 5 , that meant 600 
dead for the ftivader Two days later 
a special Sonet ski-battfthon was de- 
feated, leaving 300 dead behind At the 
same time the Red Army unsuccessfully 
attacked the islands in Lake Ladoga 
Mantknsaan cgnle to be called the 
“ Fmmsh Alcazar” Although attacked 
from all sides, over the frozen Ladoga 
as well as from the mainland and the 
neighbounng island, the garrison held 
out The batteries from Mantsmsaan 
continued to command the important 
Salmi-Pitkamnta road, thus making it 
impossible for any large body of troops 
to retreat thot way 
In various actions against Soviet 
motorized columns the Finns destroyed 
or captured m this sector o\ er a himdicd 
tanks and many other motor i eludes 
All this time two dmsions wore home 
605 


carefully guarded m their “mottis," 
the 18th mainly north of KitelA and the 
164th south-west of Lemetti 

On February 18 the 18th Division 
ceased to exist, a sad acoompamment to 
the Red Army’s anniversary falling two 
days later The striking victory at 
Kiteln was a great tome to Helsinki 
and the entire Finnish nation, that had 
had to put up with the partial retreat 
on tho Isthmus Of this tnumph a 
correspondent wrote 


nimiwn lotees ha%c annihilated the 18th 
Division one of the five belonging to tho 
13th Amy winch tned to in\odo Finland 
Mm the liilly forest area nortli-cast of Lake 
^doga Not only tUo original division but 
largo rciaforcomcnls were cut to pieces 
i killed and made prisoner is put 

at 18,000 Tlie division was stopp^ 
about ten miles north-east of Kilela at 
Sj-sk^arvi and there encircled and broken 
up That week-end the Finns had 
scored a slaggcnng success, rcacliitig the 
verj heart of the division and destrojmg the 
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WHITE- CLAD ‘REDS’ DEFEND THEIR POSITION 
One ot the vtrj ten available photographs of Soviet troops in action against the Finns Here, 
dad m white camouflage suits, a handful of Russian salvers, cut oS from the mam body are 
defending themselves with hand grenades 
Photo E NA 


divisional staff Half the division was soon 
disposed of and the total destruction was* 
only a matter of tune. What remained of it 
was spht up into little groups round Sysky- 
jarvi and erected breastworks on points of 
vantage which they surrounded with guns 
and tanks For a time the Busslans were 
fed fhim the aw but much of the food fell 
into the Finns’ hands 20 tbnks, SO 
guns IT tractors, 82 field Utchens, 25 cars 
and 200 lorries fell into the Finns' bands ” 

An interesting detail was the captured 
standard of the 18th Infantry Division 
from Jaroslav, which on one side showed 
the globe and on the other a map of 
north-western Europe On -the spot 
T^ere Jaroslav is situated the hammer 
and sickle are embroidered on the cloth, 
and from there a bayonet pierces through 
the Baltic and Sweden into southern 
Norway [see illustration, page 659) 

The Einns continued mopping up the 
last few “mottis” and concentrated 
their efforts on the isolated 164th Divi- 
sion farther south, as well as against 
strong Bussian forces farther east 

In the “ waist-lme ” sector the 
Eussians had been strengthened by 
some 20,000 reserves near Kuhmo A 
long Soviet artillery and air bombard- 
ment was answered by a Finnish 
counter-attack which resulted m 3,000 
Bussians bemg killed Almost every 
day Eussian flyers bombed the small 
town of Bovaniemi, of which httle 


remained undamaged Among many 
civilian casualties were ’two children 
whom their mother pressed tightly to 
her body to shield them Both children 
were killed by bomb sphnters, whilst 
the mother remained unhurt 
Two ski-patrols returned from long 
and successful raids behind tbe Eussian 
hues which had taken them as far as 
the Murmansk railway and even to the 
White Sea They destroyed Eussian 
stores there and annihilated tbe detach- 
ments guardmg the depots 
Near Euhmo fightmg scarcely ceased 
There the 54th Division was bottled up 
In the usual “in^lment” battles up 
to 1,600 Eussians were killed Near 
Salla the invaders attacked the Finnish 
positions at Markajara, but were 
repulsed , so also was a coldmn tiyrag 
to clear the way for the surrounded 
forces round Kuhmo by advancing 
southward from the Soviet frontier 
near Eaate, where the 44th Division 
had met then end m January Many 
parachutists dropped in the Eovaniemi 
tract were hunted down by Fmmsh 
patrols, partly with the help of dogs 
It was found that some women were 
serving in the Eussian ski-battalions 
Their eqmpment was exactly the same 
as that of their male comrades, and so 
apparently were then duties 
666 


A special feature of this front was the 
droppmg of arms from tbe air Before 
the Eussians near Kuhmo attacked, 
attemptmg to force their way out of, 
the Fmmsh* stranglehold, the Finns' 
observed hvely air activity A few 
bombs were dropped, but far bigger 
was the number of parachutes released 
from the Soviet ’planes Several hun- 
dreds of them floated down, carrying 
machine-guns and machine-pistols, skis 
and ammunition About fifty such 
‘ parcels ” were wrongly delivered, 
coming down behind the Finnish hnes, 
and at least as many landed in No-man’s- 
land, where the Finns promptly collected 
them by means of their expert ski-ers, 
who tin e and again beat the Eussians 
in these races 

In the second half of February a 
strong Eussian ski-detachment tried to 
reach the 54th Division, but was itself 
engaged eight miles south of Kuhmo, 
at Eastm, the junction „ , 
of the three roads leading „ ® 

toi Kuhmo, Lieksa and ” 

Nurmes, 1,800 Enssians 
were left dead on the battlefield A 
foreign correspondent, who visited the 
scene of this unique battle, described 
how a special sb-mg brigade of three 
battalions and a reconnaissance umt were 
sent to wipe out the Furnish patrols 
They were experts on their feet, judging 
from the eqmpment they earned The 
battle with them lasted two days, the 
Finns and Eussians fought the clock 
round without rest After tbe battle 
bad begun the Eussians abandoned their 
sbs and took up a defensive position 
on two bills The Finns, attaebng 
from the sides, advanced slowly, cleanmg 
up as they went Eighteen hundred 
Bussians were left dead Only a fefr 



FINNISH COMMANDER 

J Woldemar Hdgglund, commander ol the 
Finnish forces opetatmg to the north east 
of Lake Ladoga. 
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escaped thioagli the woods back to 
Bassia The colonel commanding the 
bngade was killed, two of his battabon 
commanded died with him, and a thud 
was taken pnsoner 
The 54th Division, after four weeks’ 
hghtmg, had entrenched itself over an 
area of fifteen miles Late in February 
' these troops received food and ammu- 
mti on from the air East of Snomnssalmi 
Soviet troops attempted a break- 
through, but were stopped without any 
major engagement developmg 
In the last days of' the month the 
Foreign Volunteer Bngade, consistmg 
mainly of Swedes atid a few hundred 
Norwegians, had been moved up to the 
front, rehevmg tued Furnish troops 
The volunteers repulsed a Eussian 
attack and pursued the enemy fo;' a 
mile, when, they received orders to 
:^tum to their onginal positions Th^ 
Foreip Bngade and the entue sector 
was.under the •command of the Swedish 
General Lmder, who had been Mannei- 
heim’s nght-hand man in the Furnish 
War of Liberation in 1918 With 
Lmder were many Swedish officers, 
among them Lt-Col Ehrensvard and 
Lt -Col Dyrssen, Olympic champion m 
the Modem Pentathlon, 1920, and a 
lecturer at the Swedish StafE College 
Ehrensvard, too, had fought with the 
Fmns in 1918 


On the so-called Petsamo front the 
Finns knew that the enemy had planned 
«a major ofiensive Soviet engmeeis had 
built a field railway from Lunahaman, 
outer port of Petsamo, 
“ ® to the front They were 

^ using railway tractors 

® and matenals manu- 

factured by a, German firm The rails, 
constructed for easy assembly, were laid 
straight on the Arctic Highway The 
tractors were driven by a crude oil 
engine Alter an intense bombardment 
from the air the Soviet troops attacked 
on January 31 and forced the defenders 
to leave their positions near; Hoyen- 
jarvi, but the nevt dav the Finns 
counter-attacked, forcing back the Reds 


, Dp to the end of the month only 
skirmishes took place in this sector A 
Finnish patrol of ten hcld.a Russian 
force twcntv times stronger until re- 
inforcements came up, and most of the 
ReJs were captured On the 27tli the 
long expected offensive maternlizcd 
for the first time in the Arctic proper 
Here Russian bombers had to face 
Finnish fighters, and in the numerous 
“dogfights which developed scvcnl 
Soviet ’phones were brought down 
Outiiuiiiberod, outgunned and witliout 
hope of aiiv romforeements from the 
south, where evtrv av nliihlt nnn was 
needed on the Hlimu- the hinnisli 



SWEDEN’S AID TO FINLAND 

Above, members of a Swedish Ambulance 
Corps are seen on their amval in FinTand. 
Right, leaders of the Swedish Volunteer 
Corps in Finland On the left is Colonel 
Ehrensvard one of Sweden’s finest military 
strategists. On the nght is General Ernst 
Under Commander-in-Chief of the Ssstdish 
Volunteers 

Photos Central Press Asiociated Press 
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infantry had to retreat The defenders 
took up new positions east of Nautsi, 
about ten miles south of Hoyenjarvi 
The Arctic Highway almost as far as 
the village of Nantsi was m Russian 
hands Fourteen Russian divisions 
were employed on the Isthmus, and 
seventeen on the front from Lake 
Ladoga to Petsamo 
At the end of the third month of 
warfare it was becoming evident that 
the gallantry and skill of the Finns 
would not alone be nble to prevail 
against the overwhelming, concentrated 
might of a neighbour with a population 
- fiftv times that of Finland Strategicallv, 
the Eus>5iau gams were not in themselv es 
calamitous Twcutv-fivc days of con- 
tinuous Red Army attacks, supported 
by all the resources in man-power, 
'planes and mechanized equipment of 
a nation numbering 150 000,000, had 
dented the Manncrhcim Line to a depth 
of from 16 to 20 milc'! and had resulted 
in a renewed advance from the desolate 
Petenmo area But the Finni«h armins 
wore still intact Thev had annihilated 
the Sovact ISth Division in the forest 
north east of Lake Ladoga, and had 
trapped two further Red Army divi- 
-lonc at Kulimo and KifcH rtr-pecfivelv. 

rAhauvlimi anting from continuous* 
long periods without relief in the front 
GOT 
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bne, from lack of heavy guns and 
numencal mfenonty both in men and m 
planes, was beginning to make itself 
felt m the tbinmng ranks of the Finnish 
defenders Foreign aircraft were amv- 
ing m increasing numbers, and foreign 
V oliintcers were coming in, though not in 
sufficient numbers to replace the highly 
trained Finnixh ffont-line soldiers 
There were signs, tpo, that the ev- 
ccptionally severe winter would dclav 
the advent of a powerful natural ally-1 
the spring thaw But, hard-pressed 
though they were, there was no talk of 
surrender among the Finnish soldiers 
Great hopes were entertained bv the 
Finnish High Command of official 
Swedish (and pos.-.ibly Allied) military 
help in the ver> near future That thil 
expectation ras also shared bv tbe 
Sovact vva.s chown bv the Rm^mns’ 
complete dwegard of casualties, m a 
dnsperatc effort to pierce Finland’s 
defences before it should be too late 
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EPIC RESCUE OF THE ‘ALTMARK’ PRISONERS 

IN JOESSING FJORD 

Merchant Seamen in the German Prison Ship~‘ Altmark ’ Turns Up m 
Norivegian Waters— How the RAF Spotted the Quarry— ' Altmark ’ Seeks 
Refuge m Joessmg Fjord— The Norwegian GuiZoats— British Destroiers 
Biter the Fjord— Boarding the Enemy— ‘The Naifs Here' Come Up Out 
of It ' '—How the Prisoners had Fared— An Admirably Conducted Operation . 


F ob some weeks before the German 
battleship “ Admiral Graf Spee " 
came to her inglorious end in 
December, 1939, she had been preymg 
with success on British shipping, chiefly 
in the South Atlantic As, one after 
the other, about seven merchant vessels 
fell victvn to her and were sunk, ofBcers 
and crew were made prisoner and 
transferred to the parent ^vessel or to an 
auahary supply ship which was accom- 
panying the Graf Spee ” and was 
later to become notorious m naval 
history as the German prison ship 
“ Altmark ” 

When Captain Langsdorff of the 
" Graf Spee ” sought refuge in the 
neutral harbour of Montevideo, he 
observed the rules of international 
law and immediately released his 
prisoners, the captains, chief ofiScers 
and chief engineers of the vessels which 
he hod sunk But in the auxiliary 
there were nearly 300 other British 
prisoners captured by the “ Graf Spee ’’ 
and these senior officers on their release 
m .Montevideo immediately mformcd 
the British Consulate of this fact and 
furnished a complete description 
of the “ Altmark ” Captain Langs- 
dorff scuttled his ship on December 17, 
1939, and it was not until the following 


February 15, 1940, that the British 
Admiralty became aware of the presence 
of the “ iJtmark ” m Norwegian waters 
In the mtervening period she had been 
completely lost sight of, and all that 
could be surmised was that she was 
endeavourmg to reach home 

On this evemng of Thursday, Febru- 
ary 15, the leader of a formation of 
three aircraft of the 'R A F Coastal 
Command was warned that on the 
following day hfi would be ordered on 
long range patrol across the North Sea 
Next morning at 6 a m he was given 
his exphcit instructions to search for 
'the “Altmark,”- a large vessel of the 
tanker tj^e, which when last seen was 
painted black with yellow or white 
upper works A distmgmshmg feature, 
he was told, was that her large single 
funnel was aft 

The three aircraft set out flpng 
through mist into a beautiful day, with 
gorgeous sunshine and visibility of more 
than forty imles “ Flying well outside 
territorial waters," said the patrol 
leader, “I exammed every mile with 
bmoculars Then fifteen miles ahead I 
saw a smudge of smoke ' A minute later 
a ship with black Lull and cream upper 
works was steaming directly towards us 
My heart sank when I recognized from 


her hues that sh^could not be out 
quarry But fifteem u 

spotted something elsi, a g^y ship ^ 
fnnnel aft We flew ura^° ’ 

feet and mspeoted herlthrough g a 
at a mile range Then wk® turned m 
top of-her for a close mspctp^®’^ ^ 
The three aircraft dived\J^“® i 

their pilots riveted on the j 


mg for a name, and 
it there in letters about a fooSi ° 
"ALTMARK.” The • T«ot 
formation leader des- 
chbedhowhe “whooped ' ship ^ 
for ]oy,” how he caught ^ 

sight of his men with thumbs u|^ 
— ^two thumbs up, superlative signal 
of success — and how for a few seconds 
he and his companions “went wild," 
sweeping across the " Altmark’s ” decks 
at funnel height Only one man 
appeared to be on deck , there was no 
other sign of life, and not a shot was 
fired from the “ Altmark’s " hidden 
guns But the German captain knew 
that he was spotted and that he might 
soon expect unpleasant consequences 
They came rapidly enough “ Certain 
of his Majesty’s ships,” said the 
Admiralty communiqud, “ which were 
convemently disposed, .were set in 
motion,” and very shortly afterwards 
the “Altmark” was intercepted and 
further identified by H M S “ Intrepid ” 
(Commander E C Gordon) These 
British ships, a destroyer flotilla under 
the command of Captain P L Vian 


‘Xltmark’ stands :^y victim of ‘Graf spbb’ 

Among the sbps sunk by the ‘Oral Spee,’ for which the ‘ Altmark ’ ected as supply ship 
was the British vessel ' Huntsman ' Below, the ' Altmark ’ (left) is seen standing by the 
‘ Huntsman ’ shortly before the latter was sunk 
Photo Planet Nem 
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THEY SPOTTED THE ‘ALTMARK’ 
These R.A.F pilots contributed largely to the 
rescue of the ‘Altmark ' caphees by spot- 
ting the vessel when on long-range patrol. 
Photo PJ7A 


But the first two statements were a 
complete falsification of the known facts 
For montifs the Bntish Admiralty had 
been aware that about 300 British 
sailors were imprisoned in the hold 
of the “Altmark” Also that she 
earned armament, if only of a hght 
defensive type 

Accordingly, Captain .Vian, acting 
under strict Admiralty orders, entered 
the fjord again after dark, with full 
authonty to disregard any prevarication 
on the part of the Norwegians and 
resene the Bntish prisoners at all cost 
From the “ Cossack ” he went on board 
the Norwegian boafEjell,” and asked 
that the “ Altmark ” should be taken 
to Bergen with a joint Anglo-Norwegian 
guard and under a jomt escort, m order 
that the matter should be settled accord- 
ing to international law The Norwegian 
captam repeated his assurance that the 
“Altmark” had been twice searched 
and no Bntish pnsoners found Captain 


Vian then made it clear that he was 
going to board the ship and invited the 
Norwegian officer to join him This he 
at ^first consented to do, but latet 
decided not to join the hoarding party 
and went back to bs ship 

The German commander, leahzing the 
turn events were tabng, made an at- 
tempt to damage the Bntish destroyer 
His ship, revealed b} the “ Cossack’s ” 
searchlight, was at the time at the end 
of the fjord, but, by workmg his engines 
and Ignoring an order to, stop, he 
managed to break free from the ice- 
pack and tried to ram the “ Cossack ” 
while the latter was coming alongside 
His attempt was a failure, and only 
resulted m his ship gomg aground by 
the stem 

The “ Cossack,” by a most dexterous 
piece of handling, was grappled to the 
“ Altmark,” and then followed a fight^ 
more remimscent of the tales of old* 
naval writers than of those of modem 



WHERE ‘ALTMARK’ AND ‘COSSACK’ MET 
Below 15 a view of Joessing Fjord, the Norwegian waterway in 
which the ‘ Altmark ' sought refuge In the foreground is the 
village of Joessingholm Navigational skill of a high order was 
needed to pursue an enemy into the narrow reaches of the fjbrd, for 
the entrance is only about ioo yards wide The distann from A to 
B m the rehef map of Joessing Fjord shown left Is about aj miles 
„ Photo Q PV map dramt by FStx Qatdon 


of H M b Cossack,” did not immedi- 
ately polest her, but later expbcit 
orders were given by the Admiralty 
that neutral waters should be entered, 
the “Altmark” searched and any 
British pnsoners rescued 
Durmg the afternoon the German ship 
wa^seen to take refuge m the Joessmg 
fjord, a small inlet which has a dead end 
and an entrance not more than 200 yards 
wide Into this refuge the “ Altmark ” 
was bemg escorted by two Norwegian 
gunboats Captam Vian then followed 
m the “Cossack” and recened from 
the Norwegian commander assurances 
that the “Altmark” was unarmed, 
that she had been searched at Bergen 
the day before, that nothing was known 
of any British prisoners on board, and 
that she had recei\cd permission to 
use Norwegian territonal waters On 
this the Bntish destroyer withdrew 












‘COSSACK’ AND HER COMMANDER 
^e photograph above shovrs H M S ‘ Cossack ’ (far side), the destroyer which rescued the 
British seamen from the German ship ' Altmark,' at speed during patrol duty with a sister 
ship On the right is Captain P L Vian, R N , commanding the ‘ Cossack,’ who received the 
D S 0 for his detemunahon and resource in this action 
Phatot, Central Press Topical 


sea warfare Lieut -Cmdr Turner,' m 
charge of a boarding party of two 
ofiScera and thirty men, took a flying leap 
on to the “ Altmark’s ” deck, hauled up 
a petty officer behind him, And made the 
two ships fast, the boarders followed 
The leader made his yay to the bridge , 
the German captain was thrust away 
from the engme-room telegraph, at which 
he was still giving orders in an attempt 



DECORATED FOR DARING 
Lieut -Commander B T Turner, who was in 
command of the party which first boarded 
the Altmark ’ His ‘ danng, leadership and 
address m command ' earned him the D S 0 
Photo GPU 


to (^ve«the British destroyer on to the 
rocks A gunner was m charge of the 
after party rounding up the crew when 
a shot from the darkness severely 
wounded him No shootmg by the 
Bntish took place until after ithis shot 
fired by a German 

Then the search began for the British 
prisoners They were found in their 
hundreds, battened down, locked m 
shell rooms, store rooms and even in an 
empty oil tank The story goes that as 
the holds were opened the prisoners 
heard a British challenge “ Any 
Engbshmen there * ’* There was a great 
cry of “ Yes ” from the darkness, and 
then they heard the victorious shout 
“ Well, the Navy’s here > Come up out 
of It!" 

The Navy was there to some purpose 
The captain, oificers and crew of the 
“ Altmark ” were placed under guard, 
but some of the German guard put on 
boatd by the “ Graf Spee ” escaped over 
the stern and made their way across 
the ice to an eminence neijr the shore, 
from which they started to fire with 
rifles Tie Bntish returned the fire, 
hitting one ori^ two of them, and a 
German fell or jumped overboard and 
was I'escued by two British officers who 
plunged into tbe icy sea This man, 
however, died on the voyage home and 
was buried at sea wrapped in a Naia 
flag which had been taken from the 
“ Altmark ” by a pnsoner 

As for the 299 British prisoners, they 
“came up out of it,” as Naval Eye 
070 ' 


Witness said, “like men in a dream 
And then they saw the familiar British 
uniforms and faces grninmg at them 
under slirapnel helmets, and they knew 
it was over They mustered on the fore- 
castle under their officers, ^heermg 
wildly ” 

Members of the boarding part}’ as 
well as the hberatfed prisoners had 
stirring stones to tell of the ‘thnlhng 
half-hour during which the encounter 
lasted One ofthe crew of the “ Cossaak ” 
thus described the actual boarding 
“ As we neared her great bulk the 
' Altmark ’ suddenly lunged astern at us 
Our skipper swung tbe ship sideways, 
and the great tanker scraped the full 
length of the ‘ Cossack ’ There was 
about one foot in difierence between 
our forecastle head and the ‘ Altmark’s ’ 
quarter-deck, but the distance was about 
eight feet 

“ Our searchlights were trained on to 
her With a tremendous spring, well 
o\er at feet m length, the officer in 
charge of the boarding part} , ‘ Jinlmy the 
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THE FIRST ENTRY INTO 
JOESSING igORD 

Alter being spotted by Bntish planes 
and intercepted by HM.S 'Intrepid,’ 
the ■ Altmark 'ioughtsafetyjn theshelter 
of Joessing Fjord Instructed by the 
Adnuralty, a Bnbsh destroyer force then 
entered neutral waters to search the 
German vessel The photographs in this 
page show top, the Norwegian gun- 
boats which remained passive dunng the 
incident, centre, a Bnhsh destroyer 
^ongside the 'Altmark m the fjord, 
bottom, the 'Altmark' photographed 
from a Bnhsh destroyer After dark the 
Cossack re-entered the fjord and 
racued the Bnhsh pnsoifer^ on the 
German ship, as related in this chapter 
Fholoi, Central Prtu 





One ’ (First Lieutenant), leaped aboard 
the ‘ JUtmark ’ Others followed I 
jumped, but missed, and was lucky to be 
able to scramble back on the ‘ Cossack ’ 
^vithout being ground to paste ” 
Describing the fight which followed 
m the ghastly glare of the searchbght, 
this sailor said that a German officer on 
the poop of the “ Altmark ” fired his 
revolver on the handful of boarders, who 
then opened fire, fixed bayonets and 
charged Some Germans raised their 
arms m surrender and were pushed on 
to the forecastle Then an officer 
shouted, “ Cease fire ' ” and the ship 
was m the hands of the Bntisli ' 
As the mel& died dovra the pnfioners 
were gaining the' decks, and laughed 
and cheered as they were hustled down 
a gangway into the “ Cossack ” Their 
emotions can well be imagined Many 
of them had been aboard the “ Altmark ” 
since the early days of October, and for 
months had had no sight of land Even 
when their rescuers had scrambled 
aboard and shooting was taking place, 
some of them'thou^t that it was only 
the ship breabng ice 

THE ‘ALTMARK’ AFTER THE FIGHT 

Above IS the ' Altmark ' aground in Joesamg Fjord after the fight which led to the liberation ot 
the British prisoners aboard her Her ensign is at half-mast in token of respect to members of 
her crew who were killed Below she is seen afloat shortly afterwards , 

I Photos, Planet News i 


From a spy hole which they had 
succeeded m disguising from the 
' Germans they had been able to judge 
something of the, shp’s movements, 
and they knew that they had reached 
the Norwegian coast They knew alsb 
of the presence of the Norwegian gun-'' 
boats off Bergen which made such a 
perfunctory examination of the “ Alt- 
mark” They tned to attract the' 
attention of their crews by shouting, 
screaming — one said, “ like madmen ” 
They hammered, broke crockery, blew 
the S 0 S on whistles, and tried to signal 
with a shirt tied to a broomstick But 
no answer came, for the Germans started 
the winches going to drown the noise, 
turned the hose on the prisoners to bring' 
them to order, and threatened to shoot 
them if they did not stop Their 
disappomtment was bitter when they 
saw the Norwegian boats sheer off, 
for they then had little idea that rescue 
was at hand 

' All these liberated men bore ^tness 
to the hardships of their captivity Id 
crowded quarters below decks they had 
hved for months on starvation rationsi 
of a diet mainly of Hack bread and 
thin soup Their livmg conditions were 
disgustingly insamtary They were 
allowed on deck only for very short 
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On aooount of to-^aj'i 'beharlour of ths prlooui thor 
will get bread and water only tOH&orrow inetead of* the regular 
■eala. , , i 

further J hare given order that neither ,tt^^leOaexM^ 

offletr the-aootor'mrmake their regular rbustdT'after thiiT 
Any aevere oaae of aiokaeoa oan be rp ortod on ooooelon of hanSinc 
doim the f )oda 


At aca« februEiry l^^i 194a • 



WHERE BRITONS LIVED IN THE PRISON SHIP 
In their crowded quertere below decks the Bnhsh pnsoneis aboard the ‘ Altmark ’ lived tor 
montts on starvahon rations The notice at the top of this page, signed by the German com- 
mander, Captmn Dau, is an indication of the seventy with which they were treated Above are 
the prisoners quarters in the German pnson ship Carpets were hung up to separate Imilg 
from sleeping quarters 
Photos Associated Press Keystone 


periods, and the slightest msnboidination 
was punished by the removal of tbs 
pnvilege for days on end 

Some recounted mstances of bndness 
on the part of members of the German 
crew, but these were always heavily 
pnmshed by the officers if they were 
discovered The doctor particularly 
seems to have been a humane officer 
of the best type, and bs popularity with 
the prisoner^ was well known to the 
captam It was a chaTactenstic German 
punishment that the doctor’s daily 
round should be cancelled, as was done 
after the not outside Bergen 

One of the prisoners, Mr C W Taylor, 
third engmeer of the “Taiora," who 
was m the “ Graf Spee ” and “ Alt- 
mark,” drew a vivid picture of the 
German commander, 
Captain Dau, Captain Dau He 
Typical Nazi descnbed how, after 
a few days on the 
battlesbp, they were taken aboard the 
“ Altmark ” and paraded on the deck 
with armed guar^ aronnd them and 
men on the bndge “There stood 
Captam Dan,” said Mr Taylor, “the 
iypical Nazi He looked jnst like the 
pictures of old Admiral Spee” He 
addressed them, and among other tbngs 
said 

‘You men do not seem to realize that 
Germany is at war with England This Is 
a war made by England because she wants 
' to keep the Germans ns slaves England 
made this war She will not win 

“We have no colonies — ns vet. So vou 
win be kept prisoners When we ha^e 
eolomes we will set you free. I am prepared 
to use force, but do not make it necessary 
for me to do this 

Others described how Captam Dau 
varied m bs moods, sometimes smihng 
on them and sometimes going oS into 
a towenng nge, shouting abuse, telling 
them of the brutshbes o£ the British 
mtemment camps and the snifermgs 
of the Germans m Silesia Captain Dau 
was an old Reserve officer who had the 
reputation of hatnng run the Bnbsh 
blockade tbee times m the Great War 
"He may ha%e been a nasty bit of 
work,” said one of bs pnsoners, “ but 
he was a damned good navigator ” He 
had indeed nebev cd a fine feat m bring- 
ing bs hunted ship safely from the South 
Atlantic to the Noroeginn coast That 
he would have got her home had it 
not Iwen for the uitervention of the 
“ Cos<nck ” at this last 'tago there 
can be no doubt 

In the dnrknc's of that Februarv 
night, her ti'-k accomplished and the 
rescued men Inppilv aboard, the gallant 
dcstrovcr stLained through the outlet 
of the Toc'Mii.i fjord unqui-tioncd and 
nmnolistid b\ the I^orwegi in gunboat « 
Ihia in it''' It w i*- 1 fine jnico of naviga 


bon, for the passage, it was said, could 
only be taken by "small sbps vnth 
local knowledge,” and the navugabng 
officer of the “ Cq'sack ” had never seen 
the place before The flohlla leader 
then set her tnnraphant egnrse for 
home, crossing the North Sea without 
incident eveept that pccasionaliy the 
accompanying aircraft reported the 
prc'cncc of mines, nlieii one or more 
of the destroyers would race ahead and 
sulk '’these engines of destruction On 
the ev eiimg of the nevt day, February 17, 
all the 299 liberated men were landed 
'•afclv at the port of Leith 
Thus endeil what the Prime Aliiiister, 
nrousiiii; such cheers from the House ns 
have seldom been heard at A^est- 
iiiinsttr, jiistlv called an “udmirablv 
conducted opomtmn ” but the incident 
was not allowed to pKs without instant 
and stormv rqwrcussions Norwav m 
the jiitpoh of the Foreign Minister, 
073 


Prof Koht, and the President of the 
Storting, Dr Hambro, protested most 
violently against what they termed the 
grossest violation of their neutrality 
Germany, ns was to be cvpected, hav iitg 
been cheated of her Inst hope of redeem- 
ing the failure of the " Graf Spec ” b\ 
exliibitmg her prisoners, screamed with 
indignation nt this unheard of v lolnhon 
of international law, this illegal atintk 
on an unarmed German mcrcliantmaii 
sheltering m neutral waters 
It was a revelation of Nan incntalitv 
that a inbou which, since the onibreak 
of war, had broken in the most brutal 
manner almost cv cry principle of inter- 
national Itw, should suddenly rage 
igiinst an alleged breach of that code 
But this dash info nentml waters to 
rescue 299 British pn-oners did for a 
time, seem ns if it was to provide cause 
ftr grievous argument befwcen Great 
Britain and Nonvav’, with les- interested 



oountnes taking sides Though the 
matter soon quietened down, there can 
Be no doubt that the case of the “ Alt- 
mark and the " Cossack ” will be one 
long argued by mternabonal jurists 

In the face of JTorway’s protest that 
her had been flagrantly violated, 
Mr tlhamberlain took the following 
stand It was clearly proved, he said, 
that the Norwegian authorities had 
made no proper, examination of the 
“Altmark” at all, and he expressed 
surprise that they had no suspicion of 
there being Briti^ prisoners aboard, as 
the fact had been widely reported in 
the world press weeks before He could 
not resist the conclusion that the Nor- 
wegian authonties had shown complete 
indifference as to the use which might 
bo made of their terntorial waters by 
the German fleet He added more 
strongly 

According to tbe views expressed by Pro 
feasor Koh^ the Norwegian Government sec 
no objection to the use of Norwegian terri- 
torial waters for hundreds of miles by a 
German warship for the purpose of escaping 
capture on the high seas and of conveying 
British prisoners to a German prison camp 

Such a doctrine is at variance with inter- 
national law as his Majesty’s Government 
understand it It would hi thew view legahze 
the abuse by German warships of neutral 
waters and create a position which his 
Majesty’s Government could In no cunum- 
stanccs accept. 

Much of the argument turned on the 
status of the “ Aumark ” Was she an 
unarmed merchant ship, as the Germans 
claimed ^ Clearly not, as she appeared 
m German official hsts as an auxihary 









‘ALTMARK’ PRISONERS COME HOME 
H M. destroyer ‘ Cossack ’ docking at Leith as she amved home on February tj, 1940, with the 
Z99 Bnhsh seamen taken from merchant ships sunk by the ‘Graf Spee,’ who had been 
caphves for months on the German ship ' Altmark ’ Another photograph is seen m pp 662-fi63 

Photo, 0 PC/ 


vessel She was armed and she carried 
an armed German guard As a vessel 
of war she had the nght to pass through 
territorial waters an^io reffise examina- 
tion Did she or did shd not touch at 
the port of Bergen * A^ first it was said 
definitely that she /did, m which case 
the Norwegians should have removed 



BURIAL OF ‘ALTMARK’ SAILORS 

Tile photograph above shows the funeral of the German sailors killed during the fight which 
ensued when the ‘ Cossack's ’ boarding party came to gnps with the Nazis on the prison ship 
‘Altmark.’ Captain Dau, commander of the ‘Altmark.’ is seen at the graveside 
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the prisoners (of whom they must have 
been aware), for entry mto a port is 
tantamount to bringmg prisoners to 
land, m which case they would naturally 
have been mterned by a neutral power ■ 
But supposing that there was no call 
at Bergen — ^and it appears that in the 
hteral sense of entenng the port there 
was not — was Germany to be entitled 
to claim the shelter of an exceptional 
coast Ime, many miles of deep water in 
. neutral seas, to transport prisoners 
whom she would never have been 
allowed to brmg over land t 
Whatever the rights of the case m 
the stnctly juridical sense, it was notable 
that, after therfirst outburst of Nor- 
wegian indignation, _ 
world opmion (wijh the Action 
exception of Germany vindicated 
and Eussia) gradually 
found complete justification m Great 
BntamV action The reasoned judge- 
ment of responsible statesmen m the 
Umted States deemed it to be com- 
pletely vmdicated In the other Scandi- ^ 
navian countries, at first inchned to echo 
the Norwegian protest, opmion quickly 
veered to the British pomt of new 
Within a week bitterness m Norway 
itself became softened, and though the 
offer to submit the matter to arbitration 
remained open, it was generally held 
that the matter could be settled by an 
exchange of Notes between the two ’ 
coontnes 
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AMERICA’S PRECARIOUS NEUTRALITY: 
POLITICAL AND DIPLOMATIC CROSS-CURRENTS 

Allied Purchasing Commission in the USA -Anti-var, Feeling in the Middle 
West—Tlie Safety Zone Around the Americas— IVliitthng Down the Finnish 
Loan— Shadow of the Coming Presidential Elections— Roosevelt Attacks the 
‘ Philosophy of Force '—Sumner Welles' European Visit 


T he new Neutrality Act, signed by 
tbc President on No^ ember 1, 
1939, which repealed the Ameri- 
can arms embargo, left the Allied 
prospects of nctoiy immensely more 
favourable (as described in Chapter 28), 
but only m a long view of the war It 
became increasingly probable that long- 
range policy would count for more than 
immediate results, not merely because 
on land the war' seemed to have settled 
into a temporary stalemate on the 
approach of winter, but also because 
of complications involved in using 
Amenca’s arsenal to the full Indeed, 
the nevt few months after the repeal 
of the embargo showed that it was 
possible to over-estimate tbc efficiency of 
Amenean “ hustle ” and the capacitv of 
existing American armament factones 
The Amenean legal ban on credits 
had little to do with any delay in 
delivenes, as both British and French 
currency resources appeared for the 
time being more than sufficient to cope 
with any orders likely to bo carried out 
To toko the case of aeroplanes, it became 
evident by the end of 1939 that Aracncon 
delivenes wesro behind schedule, and 
that orders given by France and Bntain 
long before the war started were still 
m course of execution Nevertheless, 
both the Allies (but especially France) 
had received useful reinforcements in 
the form of Amenean aircraft by 
January, 1940, even though those 
machines amounted to but a small 
fraction of the total provided for by the 
new contracts made in the autumn 
A sign of the pressure upon the 
United States industnal resources was 
the pobey urged upon the Allied 
Purchasing Ciommission 
Aircraft for in January, 1940 
the Allies Amenean production of 
engines for aeroplanes 
on order was begmmng to lag so far 
behind that the Commission was 
advised to spend about £15,000,000 
on extra plant for the manufacture of 
engines and spare parts Unofficial 
revelations made m the “ Wall Street 
Journal” in January suggested that 
the Commission was prepanng a huge 
programme of aircraft purchases, in- 
cluding between 6,000 and 8,000 bombers 
(such as the twin-engined Douglas, 


Lockheed, and Martin fast bombers), 
at a cost of anj^tlimg from £250,000,000 
to £420,000,000 But there was httle 
prospect of the U S aircraft industry 
approaching its maximum expansion 
for another year, despite “expert” 
American estimates of ’plane deliveries 
amounting to ovtfr 5,000 by tbc end 
of 1940 It was announced, bower er, at 
the end of January, 1940, that British 
\ pssels of a total tiUibnge of 45,000 had 
crossed the Atlantic safely under escort 
with cargoes of jlmcncan aircraft 
While American mdnstnes that could 
derote themselves to war work were 
getting gradually busier during the 
autumn and rvinter, other business 
interests in the States were soon utter- 
ing cries of dismay , all those anti-uar 
and anti-Ally elements m the States 
which had fought tooth and nail against 
the repeal of the arms embargo swelled 
the chorus of surprised indignation 
They apparently had only ]ust realized 
that if the Allies were going to place 



BUYING FOR BRITAIN 
On the outbreak of war a British Commission 
was set up to make purchases of war supplies 
m the U S A. Above is Arthur B Purvis, 
of Montreal, who was appointed Director- 
General of the Comimssion 
Phott, Ktyttont 
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huge armament orders without credit, 
much of the cash required to pay for 
them “ on the nail ” would be found 
by restncting unessential purchases A 
good example of this policy was the 
Bntish Goi ornment’s restriction on the 
purchase of Virginia tobacco Huge 
sums could be saved dnnng the war— 
releasing currency for other purchases 
in America— by drawing on the vast 
stocks of Abrgmia tobacco in bond in 
England, and also by increasing Bntam’s 
purchases of Empire and Turkish 
tobaccos— a form of economic strategy 
which Britain had always been slow to 
exploit in peacetime 

But there was practically no hos- 
tility to Britain in the Southern States, 
where feeling in favour 
of intervention on the Feeling In the 
side of the Allies was Middle West 
strongest, although 
these States were the real sufferers 
from the falling off in tobacco exports 
The bitterest feelmg was voiced m 
the Middle West, where industrial and 
political interests were more strongly 
opposed to the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion This was one of the indications 
that much of the dismay and anger 
over American trade losses had irrele- 
vant political sources Of the display 
of irritation with the Alhes (especially 
with Bntain) there could be no doubt, 
for it steadily increased, apparently 
gainmg motive power from a renewal 
of the national conflict between senti- 
ment and policy Bntain was merely 
a scapegoat The imtation found other 
pretexts in the Alhed Contraband 
Control, and even in the British conduct 
of the naval war 

The illogical muddle of Amenean 
reactions at the end of 1939 is well 
illustrated by the consequences m 
Amenca of the defeat by Bntish ermsers 
/ of the German battleship “ Graf Spee " 
off the River Plate m December This 
was still bemg hailed with delight by most 
sections of the Amenean public when: 
the Admimstration, together with the 
Governments of the other Amenean 
Repubbes, on December 23 sent a 
formal complamt to the Governments of 
Bntam, France and Germany that the 
naval action had contravened the Pan- 
Amencan principle of the SOO-mile 
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CONTRABAND CONTROL IN MID-OCBAN 
In certain Quarters In Amencil indignabon was expressed at the examination of US vessels 
by the Allied Contraband Control, with the object of intercepting goods destined for Germany 
Above, the U S freighter ‘West Cusseta ' stopped for examinatioii by a British destroyer The 
formalities were, however, earned out expeditiously and the whole procedure of examination 
was executed in such a manner as to cause as little delay as possible 
Photo KeysUmt 


safety zone This principle had been 
asserted m October by the American 
Kepublics (led by the United Sta,tes) at 
the Panama Congress The 21 Bepublios 
declared that they claimed the “ in- 
disputable nght ” to in«i8t on no belli- 
gerent action occurring inside a belt 
300 mijes wide all round American coasts 
At the time of the “ Graf Spee ’’ action 
the British Government was preparing 
a reply to the Panama Congress claim 
When, oil December 23, the Pan 
American complaint about thp River 
Plate battle was made, His Majesty’s 
Government considered this and repbed 
to the particular as well as the general 
argument 

The Bntish reply, presented on 
January 15, 1940, by the Mmister in 
Panama to the Panama Government, 
was friendly m tone but very finn m its 
rejection of the “ safety zone " pnnoiple 
on any basis of international law The 
Rntish Government’s case was un- 
answerable It declared that it could not 
forgo belligerent nghts within the so- 
called “ safety belt " without being 
satisfied that German warships and 
supply vessels could not use the zone, 
which would otherwise become a vast 
sanctuary for them If the Allies were 
asked not to capture German ships in 
this area, then such ships should be 
interned throughout the war under Pan 
American control, and anyhow, said 
the reply, “ the legitimate activities of 
His Majesty’s ships can m no way 
imperil, but must rather contribute to 


the seounly of the American continent ’ 
But the American Admimstration, 
through Mr Cordell Hull, had another 
protest to make m January This was 
against mterference with Umted States 
mails, and, farther, against foremg 
Amencan ships into British control 


ports, in which case the JJmted States 
Government would hold Great Bntam 
responsible for “losses and injuries” 
The searchmg of mails to Germany 
suspected of contaimng currency or 
goods had been proved necessary as part 
of the British Contraband Control, and 
the abuse of the air mail from the U S A 
in the same way resulted in similitr 
protests when the British authonties at 
Bermuda examined the mails of an 
Amencan air liner 
While th^e superficially dangerous 
developments m Anglo-American rela- 
tions were occumng, the Umted States 
was being roused to indignation in qmte 
a different direction by 
the Russian attack upon 
Finland The general 
attitude to Soviet Russia, 
even after the Russo-German partition 
of Poland, had been famly dispassionate 
The view that Stalin’s Government was 
bent upon a defensive policy aimed ulti- 
mately agamst Germany was widely held, 
but when in November the independence 
and the very existence of Fmland were 
seen to be menaced by Russia, there was 
renewed anxiety among the Amencan 
public at the apparent futihty of their 
country’s foreign policy Finland, alone 
of the European countries, had .paid its 
last war debt instalments punctually, 
and— still more to the point— Amencan 
capital had largely bmlt up Finnish 
radnstries And the best that the 
Amencan Government could or dared 
do, apparently, was to promise a loan 
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AMERICAN AMBULANCE AT THE FRONT 
Amencan volunteers from the very beginning of the war did much to help the 
Red Crosa organizations, and above an Amencan ambulance is seen evacuating wounded hteocn 
soldiers from the war zone on the Western Front 
Photo Associated Press 
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WE COULD NOT AFFORD TO TAKE CHANCES 
Many protests mn made in the American Congress at the 
searching of U S mails by British oenson, but this had to be 
done to avoid the possibility of vital information leaking through 
to Germany by this route Left, an air-mah letter censored at 
Bermuda right American mail for Germany shortly before being 
transferred to a trawler and taken to Gibraltar for examination 
btlow, a packet of photographs opened by the censor at Gibraltar 
PholM Intematxvnal Onphtc Pnt» AMOCUtted Prtn fTnf- IForH 


Financial 
Aid for 
Finland 


the amount of which naa left vaguely 
unsettled, while giving Finland a 
moratorium The moratorium was an 
empty gesture, since Finland obviously 
could not buy the war materials she 
* needed to save herself from extinction, 
let alone pay further instalments of 
her old debt, which anyhow amounted 
to only £60,000 a year 
Moreover, America’s neutrality regu 
lations began to seem absurd, since the 
Administration now had to refuse to 
send any war materml-i to Finland 
Finland could neither 
pay cash nor carry 
them It was not until 
January 4 that an 
official assurance was made (by 
Senator Pittman, Chairman of the 
American Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee) that financial aid for 
Finland would be authorized It was 
still expected that loans totalling about 
£25,000,000 would be provided for in the 
bills to be introduced at the new Session 
of Congreas Meanwhile, Sweden was 
officially refusing intervention though 
sending volunteers to Finland, ana Gnat 
Britain was supplying Sweden with arms 
and munitions which officiallv were only 
for her own use 

America’s political futility in the face 
of this new situation was underlined 
when the expected £25,000,000 loan was 
whittled down to £5,000000 and made 



on condition 
that no war 
materials were 
bought with it 
The ruthless 
bombing of Fin- 
nish towns by 
the Soviet air 
force was 
brought home to 
the ordinary 
American citizen by gruesome news-films 
and by such incidents as the bombing of 
the U S Mimster’s house just outside 
Helsinki, a few days after he bad moved 
to another place In fact, there was 
widespread indignation and confusion 
of purpose in the States at this time that 
might be compared with the feelinp'of 
the Bntish public at the time of the 
Munich conference in September, 1938 
This picture of the United States 
would be incomplete without noting 
the relations between it and Soviet 
Buvsia, after the latter s sudden in 
vasion of Finland A big part— indeed 
the chief part — of the Isolationist 
element opposed to the Roosevelt 
Administration was m the Republican 
Party, and the Republicans by the 
beginning of December, 1939, were 
claraounng for a rupture of diplomatic 
relations with Soviet Russia The 
Roosevelt Administration, which had 
hitherto been blamed by Isolationism 
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for any action it took in Europe that 
seemed like “ taking sides,” was now 
blamed by many of the same opponents 
for refraining from notion The Re- 
publican elements involved m this 
argument were those of the old Hardmg- 
Coolidge-Hoover school who had de 
dined to recognize the Soviet Govern- 
ment Being unable to make any 
other useful gesture, ex-President Hoover 
became chairman of a committee for 
relief for Finland, and this committee 
during the next few months became the 
channel for a considerable amount of 
American conscience-money and for 
services to a little country vurtually 
betrayed m deference to larger interests 
and to considerations of world politics 
In spite of all these cross-currents 
of feeling and opinion in Amenca, it 
would have been a big error to assume 
that the United States was less pro-Ally 
than ft had been in September and 
October, 1939 RTiat had hardened 
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us RED CROSS IN HNLAND 

In page 676 is seen an American ambulance on the Western Front Just as eagerly Amencans 
volunteered to serve vnth Red Cross units m Finland, and the photographs in this page show 
above, members of a U S yolunteer Group carrying out their humane work in the East Flnmsh 
war zone , and left, American volunteers being inspected at their H Q m Finland. 
Photos, Topical Planet l^eiea 


\tas the determination not to intervene 
in the war, and the suspicion that 
British policy aimed at involving the 
United States in hostilities sooner or 
later This suspicion was described by 
many correspondents m America, and 
took such unreasonable forms at times 
that it suggested the Amencans them- 
selves TVere by no means confident of 
their own ability or sustained will to 
keep out of fhe war They “ protested 
too much” The general feeling on 
the mam issue was shown by the polls 
of the Amencan Institute of Public 
Opinion Its monthly poll for January, 
1940, revealed that the percentage of 
those who would fight. “if the Allies 
were- losing” was only 29, a decline 
from 44 per cent recorded near the 
end of ^ptember, 1939 But in 
Pebruary, 1940, the poll showed that 
87 in every 100 American citizens 
hoped for the victory of the AUies 
This proportion was the highest recorded 
since the beginning of the war 


Behind the fear of being involved 
m the war was a deepening ansaety 
about mternal penis The comments 
of pobticians on foreign afiairs were 
made always with one eye upon the 
electorate, for more and more the 
distracted attention of the public was 
being drawn to the Presidential elections 
that were to take place in the autumn 
of 1940 Normally this event would 
have had the States in a political 
turmoil over purely Party issues for at 
least a year beforehand Excitement 
over 'the election campaigns was to 
some extent' delayed by Eoosevelt's 
refusal to answer th6 cpiestion whether 
he "Would stand for a 'third term 
Brbadcasting through the BBC from 
America on, December 9, Eaymond 
Gram Swing stated that this question 
was becoming constantly more acute 
for the Democratic Parly with the 
approach of the nominating convention 

“ If he (the President) should decline now 
to accept a thud tenn he loses nt once a 
substantial power m his party leadership 
if he doesn’t decline soon he makes every 
Democrat who goes ont to wm a national 
following look like an opponent The 
President stands just now nt about the 
peak of his popularih* Some of the opposi- 
tion to his Oiird term has begun to melt nwny, 
according to tlio polls of public opinion * 

NeverthelesSj the President remained 
discreetly silent on this question when 
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he made bs otherwise significant speech 
in addressing the Ihird session of the 
seventy-sixth Congress, on Jannaiy 3, 
1940 B[is speech was a diplomatic 
attack upon Isolatiomsts, whom he 
desenbed as wishful thinkers, for insist 
mg that the Umted States could prosper 
in security as a self-contained umt 
while outside it the rest of the cmhzation 
and the commerce and culture of man- 
kind were shattered Guardmg against 
thq charge of neglecting domestic 
politics because ho stressed the im- 
portance of foreign affairs, he said 

' ' The social and economic forces which 
have been mismanaged abroad until they 
have resulted m revolution, dictatorship and 
war, ate the same as those which we here 
are struggling to adjust peaccfullv at home 
You are well aware that dictatorships nnd 
the philosophv of force which jnstihes dic- 
tatorships originated, in almost every case, 
in the nccessitv of drastic action to improve 
internal conditions, where ' democratic ’ 
action, for one reason or nnotlier, had failed to 
i 4 spond to modem needs and modern 
demands " 

Several pa.<8nges of the speech were cal- 
culated to take the wind out of the sails of- 
certain unscrupulous “ pressure groups " 
indulging in fantastic peace propaganda 
as a means of whipping up opposition 
to the New Deal Adnnmstration 

" I can Understand, ” said the President, 

" Hie feelings of those who warn the nation 
that they will never again consent to the 
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ecnding of AtncricAn youth on tbo eoil of 
£uropc Dot, ns 1 remember, nobody bos 
asked them to consent for nobody expects 
sueb^ an underUiking Tbo o\ crirhelming 
minority of my fellow citizens do not abandon 
i^ho slightest their hope and expectation 
Jiiat the United States will not become 
/‘involved in military participation in the war 
f' “I can also undcistond the wishfuincss 
of tbose who over-simplify the situation by 
L repenting that all wo have to do is to mind 
* our oivn business and keep the nation from 
'war But there is a vast dUTcrcnco between 
Uccping from war and pretending this war 
is none of our business Wo have not to go 
to wor with other nations, but at leost we 
can strive with other nations to encourage the 
kind of peace that will lighten the troubles 
of the world, and by so doing help our own 
nation os well 

Declanng that “ it becomes clearer and 
clearer that the future world will be a 
shabby and dangerous place to live in — 
yes, even for Amencans to live in— if it 
isTuled by force in the hands of a few,” 
the President came to the most significant 
part of an important speech when he 
insisted that the world looked to the 
United States to continue to be “ a 
potent and active factor in seeking the 
re-establishment of world peace ” , and 
the general hues of Amencan pohey 
were clearly indicated hy succeeding 
passages such as the following 

Wo miisL look alicad and sco the eOect 
' on our own future if all the small nations of 
the world have tholr Indepcndonco snatched 
&om them or become mere appendages 
to rolativoiy vast and powerful military 
systems We must look ahead and see the 
kind of lives our children would have to lead 
if a large part of the rest of the world wore 
forbidden to read and hear the Tacts but only 
rules for their own and all nations , and if 
they were deprived of the truth that makes 


men free Wo must look ahead and see the 
ciToct on our future generations if world 
trade is controlled by any nation or group of 
nations which sets up that control threugb 
military force ' 

Of course, the peoples of other nations 
have the light to choose their own forms of 
government,' but we of this nation still 
believe tliatsuch choice sliould be predicated 
on certain freedoms — freedoms which wo 
think ore essential everywhere. We know that 
we ourselves will never be very,jsafe at home 
unless other Governments recognize such 
freedoms Twenty-one American Republics 
expressing the will of 260,000,000 people to 
preserve peace and freedom in this hemi 
sphere, are displaying unanimity of ideas 
and practical reiationsbip which gives hope 
that what is being done here can bo done on 
other continents Wo and all the Americas 
are coming to the realization that we can 
retain our respective nationalities without 
at tbo same time threatening tbo national 
existence of our neighbours 

For many years after the World War, 
os wo know today, blind ecohomic selfish- 
ness in most countries, mciudlng our own, 
resulted in a destructive minefield of trade 
restrictions which blocked the channels of 
commerce among nations Indeed this 
policy was one of the contributing causes 
of file existing wars ’ 

The President said that their present 
trade-agreements method provided a 
temporary flexibility for mutually profit- , 
able trade \nth other countries, and 
should be extended as part of the 
foundations of any stable and enduring 
peace He then stressed the mam point 
he had been leading np to, the inter- 
national responsibility of the USA 


‘ When the time comes the United States 
must use its Influence to open up the trade 
channels of the world for all nations in order 
that no one nation need feel compelled in 
later days to seek by force of arms wlint it can 
well gain bv peaceful conference — and so, 
for that purpose, too, we need the Trade 
Agreements Act even more today than when 
it was passed j 

I emphasize the leadership which this 
nation can take when the time comes for a 
renewal of world peace Such an mfluence 
would be greatly weakened if this Govern- 
ment becomes a dog In the manger ’ of 
trade selfishness Tlie first President of the 
United States warned us against entangling 
foreign alliances ^ The present President 
of the United States suhscribes to 'and 
follows that precept. And I hope that most 
of you will agree that trade cooperation 
with tbo rest of the world does not violate 
that precedent in any wav 

The President’s frank avowal of 
Amencan concern for the future in 
European affairs— which had been 
mainly implicit hitherto, the ostensible 
American policy being much nearer to 
that of the Isolationists — ^was made 
more significant by the way it was 
cheered at short intervals by Congress 
In retrospect also the speech seems 
to have presaged the step that the 
President took on February 9, by 
announcing that he was dispatching Mr 
Sumner Welles, the Under-Secretary of 
State, to Europe to gather information 
about conditions m Italy, Germany, 
France, and Great Bntain Mr Cordell 


AMERICAN BOMBER FOR BRITAIN 
The Allies placed laige ordera for aircraft with the U S A and, below, a bombing plane is seen 
being towed by horses over the Amencan border into Canada lor eventual delivery to Gnat 
Bntain Because of the provisions of the Amencan neutraUty laws, aircraft could not be 
flown into a belligerent country and so this method of delivery was employed. 
photo Assoctaied Pre$8 






Hull, tlic Secretary of State, stated that 
Mr Welles would travel in the Italian 
liner “ Rex,” accompanied by Mr Myron 
Taylor, the President’s Special Ambas- 
sador to the Vaticftn The latter’s visit 
was anticipated m the President’s 
remarkable letter to Pope Pius XII, on 
December 23, 1939, which contained the 
following passage , 

“ In these present moments no spintuol 
leader, no cm] leader, can move forward on a 
specific plan to terminate destruction and 
build anew Tet the time for that will 
surely come It is, therefore, my thought 
that, though no gii cn action or given time 
may now bo prophesied, it is well that we 
encourage a closer association between those 
in every part of the world — those, in religion 
and those in government — who have a 
common purpose I am, therefore, suggest- 
ing to your Holiness that it would give mo 
great satisfaction to send to you my personal 
representntl^ c in order tliat our parallel 
endeavours for peace and tha alleviation of 
suffering may be assisted ” 

As for the purpose and attitude of the 
American Under-Secretary’s tour, no 
official information was forthcoming, but 
on the day following the announcement 
the President addressed the American 
Youth Congress, which had adopted a 
resolution that described the Finnish 
issue as having no moral factor and as 
being merely an excuse to break down 
American neutrality The President 
referred to this as “ unadulterated 


twaddle,” and attacked the Soviet 
dictatorship openly and the Nazi dic- 
tatorship by clear inference as enemies 
of democratic freedom 

But he said nothing to suggest that 
the Administration wished to make, or 
become the medium for, any peace 
proposals ih' Europe, and on the 
previous day Mr Cordell Hull had em- 
phasized that the conversations of the 
Amencan envoys in Europe were to 
be prehmmary mqmnes about inter- 
national economic questions and the 
possibilities of a world-wide reduction 
of armaments 

Non-committal as was eveij^ official 
Amencafa version of Mr Sumner Welles’ 
visit to Europe, it soon assumed an 
air of purpose, and even of haste 
Travelling 'straight to Rome after 
disembarking at Naples, Mr Welles at 
once received Count Ciano in his hotel 
(on February 26) The conversation 
caused a change of ^lan, for Mr Welles 
had a bnefer talk next day with the 
Duce, giving him a message from 
President Roosevelt, and left for Berhn 
•on the 27th He had mtended to stay 
a few days in Rome While on his 
way to Berhn via Switzerland, Mr 
Welles could ponder the latest fr/intic 
speech (on February 24) by Hitler, 
who was putting out propaganda before 


receiving the Amencan eimssary The 
speech concentrated on the claiiri of 
moderation, Germany demanding only 
control over central Europe and the 
return of former colomes This evidently ' 
was to forestall the Bntish case Bht 
Mr Chamberlain on the « 

same day madh,the 
fullest statement up to 
date of the British 
Government’s war aims, which he said 
included the indepeiidenoe of Czechs and 
Poles In this unpromismg atmosphere 
Mr WeDes talked with Ribbentrop on 
March 1, and the next day patiently 
hstened to Hitler, who was said to have 
delivered his usual harangue to the 
visitor On March 3, losmg no time in 
Germany, Mr Welles departed for 
Pans, after meeting Goermg, Hess and 
other Nazi leaders He made no com- 
ment upon his visit to Germany 
In Pans Jfr Welles talked with the 
Pobsh Government leaders (March 9) 
Reachmg London next day, he was 
received by the King on the 11th, and 
had interviews with Mr Chamberlain 
and the Foreign Secretary He returned 
to Pans on the 14th, for a talk with 
M Daladier, and left for Rome the 
same day In Rome Mr Welles had 
conversations with the King, with 
Mnssohm and with Count Ciano (Next 
day the Duce left for his meeting with 
Hitler at the Brenner Pas?) There 
followed further talks with Copnt 
Chano, and on March 20 Mr Sumner 
Welles sailed for New York 


US LORRIES BOUGHT BY THE ALLIES 
Enormous consignments 6i motor-Jomes were ordered by the Ailies from the United States, 
and this photograph shows part of an order for d,ooo trucks lined up, at the port of Stapleton, 
Staten Island, awaiting shipment to Europe 
Photo Wxde World 
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MR. WELLES INVESTIGATES 
The visit of Mr Sumner Welles, U S Under- 
secretary of State, to Europe at Ae beguinmg 
of 1940 gave nse to considerable world 
comment He was, however, at great pains 
to emphasize that his journey was to be 
regarded as " a fact-finding tour ” oniy and 
had no pohhcai sigmficance whatsoever 
Mr Sunuier Welles visited Italy, Germany, 
France, and Great Britain, and is seen here 
with Oiunt Dano (lop left) , with von 
Ribbentrop (top right) , talking to President 
Lebrun (above) ut an interview with 
General Sikorsla (above right), and (right) 
shaking hands with Lord Halifax, 
Photographt, bji courtesy oj French Kmbassy 
ileeoctafed Press Keystone 
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•KEEN-EYED AND SWIFT-WINGED KMGHTS OF THE AIR’ 

r 3 

On Januaiy 9, 1940, a Royal Air Force Conunand came into being, to include all units 
of the R A F in France Five days later, when Air Marshal A S Barratt took over 
' his duties as C -m-C , he issued the Special Order of the Day reproduced below We 

• also reprint a further report by the Air Mimster on the work of the R A F i 


Am Maubhal a S Barratt, Am OpncER Cosdiandiro-in- 
Chiep British Am Forces; nr a Special Orogr op the 
Dat, Jahhart 14, 1040 

T oday the Bntish Air Forces in France are united under 
one command The one ideal that inspires us, one and 
' all, is to do our utmost in heiping to win this war 
This ideal, resolutely and unselfishly maintamcd, will over- 
come all difficulties, great or small, of whatever nature, 
wherever they arise 

In the months to come let us keep this ideal before us and, 
with, our ftiends and allies of the French Air Force who have 
done so much for us since w«f have been out here, we will 
fly “ wing-tip to wing-tip,” domg our share with the Allied 
Armies in the field, to bring this war to a speedy and decisive 
conclurion 

Sm ifTvnCT.Ev Wood, Am Mikisteh, m a Speech at 
Bristol, Febbhart 10, 1040 

W hat of the Royal Air Force ® At the supreme hour of 
victory in the last great war. King George V sent an 
histone message to all ranks of the Royal Air Force He 
recalled how our aircraft had ever been m the forefront of 
the battle, and referred to then* pilots as the keen-eyed and 
swift-winged kffights of the air who had given the world o 
new type pf daring and rcaourccfuliheroism 
The men of th6 Royal Air Force today •are the worthy 
successors of those men Now, as then, amongst their 
are the finest airmen in the world Manv of the Hoval Air 
Force have already given a great and gallant account of 
themselves in combat with the Germans ' 

Those who have not as yet engaged in battle exist in what 
can only he described as a state of” exasperated anticipation 
—always on their toes and desperately keen to take their foil 
part for hberty and freedom , , , ! 

As regards results in actual combat, it is not surprising 
at anrtate, to ns-that that port of onr Am Force which 
has been engaged In pitclied battles Tntti the 
shot down many more enemy aircraft than we have lost. 

Between the Thames and north-east .Scotland onr merchant 
ships m largo numbers move up and down on their pencefffi 
business eaSi day The German airman emulate his naval 
confederate ip ruthless and murderous attack on them 
He does not discrimmate between Bntish or neutral ^pplng 
He obviously prefers those vessels which cannot defend 

^“mark the depths of mfoniv to which tte Qei^n 
air force has fallen when its airmen are 
gun and-homh helpless fishermen, and to contmuo to attack 
the mon strugglmg for their lives in the icy seas 

Nazi ‘ Tip and Run ’ Tactics 
TT is .astonishing that the German Cominand seek 
I to condone these atrooilies, and nuttonzo atecks on 
lightships and the shelling of the men 
whoso solo purpose and Uves are dedicated to the greater 

safety of all those who sail the seas 

One greatest admiration is for our brave and coura^us 
merchaXon and the men who man the ^Ghtehte T^ 
may he assured that the Royal Navy and the Royal 
Force will not rest nntd these dvfl thmgs cease to he and those 
noxious attacks are wholly defeated 
The toll our, airmen take is often much hei^wor than 
official reports can of necessi^ reved 
machines our airmen hove damaged, we find late, never 

The rubber boats contaiiflng the crews of German aircran 
wMch reach onr shores, and the bodies of Geman 
washed up on the coast, bear their own witness that, despite 
the German "tip and run” tactics, heavier casualties are 
inflicted than ate gencmllv appreciated 


The work of the Coastal Command, in its dailv sweeps 
to the fgrtiicst limits of the North 6ai, and its close and 
hourly co-operation with the Horai Navy m the work of 
convov escort and anti-submarmo patrol, deserves all praise 
Bunng the Arctic weather of January oimraft of the CoasM 
Command flow close on a milhon miles 
I think we can confidently say tluit Rurope’s recent great 
freeze-up has shown that our air personnel are pretty w eatber- 
proof*' The first half of January provided the most severe 
flying weather ever known. Tot t^ughout the bitter spdl 
not a single day’s halt was called in the vital work of the 
Coastal Command 

The ceaseless hunt for C-boats and for mines went on 
Our records show that dunng all this trving period suhmarmes _ 
were sighted and bombed, enemv aircraft were shot down 
or driven off, mmes were destroyed, convovs escorted end 
“ leal 6 ships “ *accompamed safely to pork 
The Bmpiro in this war, as m the last, has sent ns some 
of the finest airmen bi the world In recent exploits of 
gallantry and skill tbe pilots and airmen friom our Dominions 
and Colomcs bare made a remarkable contribution 
I often think that the great Bmpire air-trammg scheme 
which IS now under way is an outstandmg fcatnw of the 
war It IS one bf the greatest efforts ond one of the biggest 
demonstrations over made of Empire power ond nnlty 
It will provide the Air Forces of the Emp^lre with tens of 
thousands of keen and fine voung mon as pilots and crows, 
bring proof of their devotion and loyalty to tbe cause of 
liberty and ficeedom 

Canada’s Vast Production of Aircraft 

I T Will also enable us to use for traming purposes lergo 
arens entnelv free friim tbe restrictions imposed in this 
country by operational requirements, and m a climate which 
will enable fax more hours of flying traimng to he put in than 
is possible here. > 

I am also glad to be able to say that not only ore we 
employing on w considerable scale Canadian aircraft firms 
in the production of different tvpos of aircraft for the Rovnl 
Air Force, but the group organization which we established 
as a result of the mission to Canada in 1088 has now been 
widely extended and entrusted with further orders to the 
' value of roughly, i6, 000, 000 for covering tlie production 
of aircraft of the iatest type 
Our eightrgun fighters have acquitted themselves mag- 
mflceiltly, and we believe tbem^to bo the best machines of 
their kind m the world We cannot and must not rest on 
what lias been achieved.. 'Wb must go on every dav — os wo 
are doing— perfecting present types and introducing others 
with even Ingbcr speed, longer range and better 'armament. 

I would like to thank that great army who are strenuouriy 
engaged in aircraft production Thev have worked hard 
and snccessfuUv In the year that have doubled the numerical 

output of aircraft v t 

This doubling, I mar say meant not a twofold nut a 
manifold accretion of strengtli, because the new tvpcs which 
are now passing, out of the factories show a great ndvMCO 
in fighting qunhties and porfonnance over ihe tvpcs which 
were in production a vear ago ’ 

In the Hold of our aircraft production tho numbers already 
emplovcd todav ore higher than in the peak of produoHon 
In the last war But we shaU need great numbers during 
the next twelve months Our aircraft production is plaimed 
on a vastly mcroased scale 

W E ere a nation slow at first, perhaps, to jsi^e But 
throughout onr history onr resolution and detennm- 
tion have been not dismaved but strengthened by tte d^- 
ohlties and dangers we have had to encounter It will be tto 

same m this great struggle Let us therefore go forward witn 
determination, endurince and confidence until victorv is won 
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‘HURRICANES’ ABOVE THE aOUDS 

Tins striking photOi;r!iph of British fighter sircntt above the clouds on the Western Front gives n vivii) idea of what 
It looks like to be attacked by Bntish * Humeanes.* The fighters are seen pulling away alter ntoUng contact The 
Hawker 'Hurricane ' proved ita worth In many a combat against the Naii 'planes. 

Sntuh Ofiaal Pholopropk Crown Copyright 
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Chapter 65 


THE WAR IN THE AIR: ITS DEVELOPMENT 
IN JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1940 

Long-range Flights over Germany— Widespread Attacks on British Shipping— 

Anti-submarine Work — American Aircraft for the AUies~First German 
Machine Brought Down on English Soil— Britain’s Air Policy ‘No 
Blackguardly Attacks on Civilians'— The ‘ Altmark ' Affair— The Air 
Fighting Over Finland 


A gbadual development of the air 
war occurred dunng January and 
February, 1940, but there was no 
general flare-up January opened with 
a large number of North Sea raids 
by German aircraft , these all adopted 
the hit-and-mn tactics, and a notable 
feature was the use made of clouds by 
the German aircraft crews The raiders 
would appear suddenly, often from a 
cloud bank, dehver their attack as 
rapidly as possible, and again seek cover 
in the clouds On January 1 enemy 
anrcraft were reported m a ]omt Ad- 
miralty and Air Mimstry commumqa4 
to be over the Shetlands They dropped 
two bombs, but there were no hits and 
no casualties It was beheved that one 
German aeroplane had been brought 
down A more mterestmg action was 
fought between three Bntish aircraft 
and two twm-engmed Heinkel 111 
bombers about 130 miles off the coast of 
Scotland. This runnmg flght lasted for 
half an hour, when one of the Hemkels 
was sent down m flames One member 
of the crew leaped out with his parachute 
to escape the flames, but on hitting the 
sea he disappeared 

Another pomt to be noted was the 
contmual activity in the Hehgoland 
and Frisian Islands region Bntish 
bombmg aeroplanes were frequently 
patrolling this region and 
Security there were large numbers 
Patrols of combats The“secuntiy 
patrols ” designed to check 
the activities of mme-laying seaplanes 
were contmucd on an extensile scale 
The method adopted by the British 
crews was always the same — that of 
flying around near the region to be 
i\ atched, and coming down and bombmg 
nnj light that appeared on the surface of 
the wafer The Britiih nircmft were not 
permitted by the v ar pohev of the Allies 
to bomb land targets at this penod 
The scheme iins designed to prevent 
flare patlis being <! 0 t out, and therefore 
to hamper the German «cip!inea in 
their attempts to take off from the w ater 
Oil the A^csteni Front reiininnis^incc 
flights Here contmuod hi French and 
Bnti'h machines, and thcri. were occa- 
Honil tccounais^anci flights hr German 
machines 


Coastal Command aircraft were con- 
tmuously busy m sweepmg the sens, 
watching for enemy vessels, and guard- 
ing convoys On many occasions they 
saved shipwrecked manners by directmg 
other ships to rafts or small boats 
Messerscbmitt 110 fighters were met 
on many occasions by British machines, 
and it became clear that these new 
twin-engmed fighters were reachmg the 
squadrons in rapidly mcreasmg numbers 
The Messerschmitt 110 is capable of a 
maximum speed of about 370 miles an 
hour It 18 heavily armed, having two 
cannon firmg forward in the hne of 
flight, mounted m the nose of the fuse- 
lage, two machme-guns, also firmg 



BOMBED BUT STILL AFLOAT 
The Taubnili, o Latvian carco vessel of 
3 Too tons was sItacLed bj a German 
bomber in the North Sea. It was hit by ten 
bombs and went ashore Uenoated Inter it 
reached an East Coast port wth sjrteen 
survivors. Some of the damns* Is seen above 
Pli’o Ar/'tine 
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forward m the hne of flight, probably 
mounted m the wings , and two machme- 
guns for rear defence 
On January 13 long-range recon- 
naissance flights were made by the Koyal 
Air Force over Austria, Boheima and 
North-west Germany All the Bntish 
machmes returned safely, some of them 
after havmg been in the air for nme 
hours Leaflets were dropped, and it 
may be mentioned here that an im- 
provement had been made m the layout 
and wordmg of the leaflets The earher 
leaflets had been adv ersely cnticized on 
account of their nnidiomatic German 
and their unattractive appearance The 
newer leaflets had illustrations and were 
vmtten m a more hvely manner 
On January 16 a Naa aeroplane 
bombed and machine-guimed a trawler 
off the Bast Coast until the vessel sank 
and all the crew were lost It was on 
this day also that reports from Amster- 
dam stated that documents found on a 
German airman who had 
made a forced landmg m Invasion 
Belgium mdicated that Postponed 
a German attack might be 
launched against Belgium and Holland 
on the following PTednesday mght 
This report had extensive repercussions, 
but no action was taken by Germany 
m the form suggested 
On January 25 there were rumours 
that anti-aircraft guns had been m 
action m the Thames Estuary These 
rumours led to others which stated that 
German aircraft had flown ov cr London 
The Air Mmistry, however, scotched 
all the rumours by a defimte statement 
that there had been no action by anti- 
aircraft guns in the Thames Estuary 
Next day there were more reports 
about what the German Air Force 
was expected to do when it came into 
full action against Britain The Bcrhn 
correspondent of an Vmsterdam paper 
'tnted that in the summer the German 
people expected an unbroken sems of 
lightning attacks by nir and sea on 
English and Scottish ports, strategic 
points and armament factories On 
the dav following (Janinrv 271 Lord 
Bivcrdale, head of the British \ir 
^lission to Canada, de enbed the Empire 
Air Training Scheme ns the bigcest 

si 




LIGHTSHIPS THAT NEED NO CREW 
Owing to the repeated attacks by German bombers on lightships off the East Coast, automatie 
crewless hghtstups, known as floats, were substituted. Such floats, seen above, have lantern 
and bell, and the light will btim for two months untended. 
jPAoto, Cmtnzl Press 


undertaking ever earned out m the 
Bmpiie It would result, he said, in 
thousands of young men pouring into 
Canada for final training in the fastest 
fighting machines and bombers 

On the 37th also Mr Winston 
Churchill made a statement on the much 
debated subject of whether we ought 
to have bombed Germany instead of 
droppmg leaflets He said that his 
view was qmte dear that our policy 
m nsmg leaflets and not bombs had 
been right 

The most widespread attacks yet 
attempted on Bntish shippmg m the 
North Sea took place on the 29th of 
the month The attacks were dis- 
tnbuted over a range 
Bombing of the of 400 miles, estend- 

‘ Tautmlla’ mg from the mouth of 
the Tay m the north 
to Kent They occurred between 
9 o’clock in the mormng and noon, 
and there were air-raid wammgs 
sounded m North-east coastal distncts 
Many steamer crews stated that they 
had been attacked with bombs and 
machme-gun fire Two hghtshipa were 
attacked The Latvian stumer “ Taut- 
mila ” was said in one of these reports 
to have been hit by ten bombs, with 
the result that seven of the crew 
were killed On January 30 an enemy 
aircraft was shot down by the E A F 
Fighter Command ofi the East Coast 
shortly before 1pm A second enemy 
aircraft, a Heinkel, escaped into the 
clouds ofi the Scottish coast after being 
intercepted by a Eoyal Air Force 
fighter 


Merchant vessels and a bghtship were 
attacked hy German aircraft, some of 
the vessels being in convoy But it is 
noteworthy that when merchant vessels 
in convoy were attacked, the fire from 
the naval escorts usually succeeded m 
dnvmg ofi the enemy macbnes State- 
ments were obtamed from the crew 
of the Gmnsby trawler “ Eigoletto,” 
which returned to port on this day She 


had been attacked while fishing m the 
North Sea by six German bomheis, 
and dnrmg the course of the attack 
the skipper and mate were killed by 
machme-gun fire from the enemy 
aircraft 

Eeports came m suggestmg that the 
Germans had begun to use four-engmed 
aircraft for their campaign against 
Bntish and neutral shippmg It had 
been known before that the Dormer 
Do 19 was available to the German Air 
Force, but it had been thought that this 
machme was not m production and that 
it was unlikely to be put mto production 

The German war against shipping 
was not entirdy a matter of aircraft, 
but submannes also were employed 
Again the defence responsibihty rested 
partly on the Eoyal Air Force, and a 
great many attacks were made by 
Bntish aircraft upon German sub- 
marines Thus on the last day of 
January a U-boat sank a Bntish ship 
which was m convoy The crew of the 
merchantman were rescued by an 
Itaban vessel, and immediately after- 
wards a hunt for the U-boat was 
begun, with the usual dropping of 
depth charges Later m the day a 
flymg boat of the Coastal Command 
found a submarme on the surface, and 
it appeared that the depth charges bad 
damaged the U-boat so that it was 
unable to submerge At any rate, the 
flymg boot approached it and bombed 
it One heavy bomb fell on the star- 
board side Men were seen on the 
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ROYAL AIR FORCE TO THE RESCUE 
Towards the end of February, 1940, the merchantman ‘ Sea Venture ’ was attacked by a German 
submanne The crew took to the boats while the U-boat continued to Are on the siakioe ship, 
but when a Bntish seaplane appeared the enemy craft submerged. Below, the Bntish ’plane 
IS seen alongside one of the merchantman's boats It afterwards directed a lifeboat to their rescue 

Photo, Keystone 






deck oi the submarme, which opened 
fire wit/h its anti-aircraft guns, the 
British I aeroplane retaliating with its 
machirje guns ^ Jiow cloud and mist 
now OjDscured the U-boat, and the British 
aircrap returned to its base, informing 
the ularships of the position where its 
attacjk had taken place When they 
amvled on the scene these warships 
fount some survivors from the sub- 
mar ne in a rubber dinghy a^d rescued 
thei 1 Other survivors were picked^ up 
latei by naval vessels 
Vj bile, on the one hand, British 
airc: aft were attaolung submarines and 
enei ay aircraft which sought to mdlest 
sbplping, they also conducted a nuin^er 
w'l life-saving operations On February 2, 
jbff the east coast of Scotland, the crew 
(of one aircraft noticed a number of men 
clinging to a raft The crew signalled 
for rescue ressels uild kept watch on 
[the men until they were Safely taken 
jaboard one of these Seven exhausted 
men were taken ofi that raft 


On February 3 a German aeroplane 
was shot down in England It fell 
, near a Yorkshire farmhouse and was 
the first enemy machine to be brought 


ON A NIGHT FLIGHT TO GERMANY 
The sinking photograph abo7e is iIliutiatiTe of part of the everyday work of the Bnbsh bomber 
stations Settmg out into the dusk, a flight of heavy bombers has just taken off for a mght 
reconnaissance fli^t over enemy temtory Somd machines were m the air for nine hours at a 
time dunng these long-mnge flights. 

Photo Central Preee 


down on Engbsh soil in the Second 
Great War The farmhouse was near 
Sneaton Castle, about four miles south- 
west of Whitby Three of the German 
crew were wounded and were taken to 
hospital One was dead, and another 
died later in hospital Fart of the 
engagement was seen from the ground 
The Hemkel made desperate efforts to 
elude the fighters, coming down lower 
and lower until it was at tree-top height 
It then swept across a road and crashed 
People hving at the farm gave assistance 
to the crew, one man being taken m, 
hid before the fire, and given a dnnk 
This was one of a number of actions 
fought off the British coast dunng that 
day In one, enemy aircraft approachmg 
the North-east coast were intercepted 
by B A F fighters, one Hemkel being 
shot down in the sea and another 
damaged In another raid two fieinkels 
were shot down and a third cnppled , 
the first of these was the one mentioned 
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above that fell near the Yorksbre 
farmhouse The second fell into the 
sea off the mouth of the Tyne In 
the fifth fight a Fighter Command 
pilot, patrolling not far from the 
coast, suddenly saw tracer bullets 
flashing past him He then saw a 
Hemkel bomber, and went into action 
together with another Bntish machine 
The two E A F machines closed 
in, firing simultaneously until a few 
hundred feet above the water The 
pilots saw their tracer bullets hitting 
the enemy, and the German rear 
gnnner stopped firing The HemkeTs 
undercarriage came down, and clouds 
of black and grey smoke poured from 
the enemy macbne The Hemkel 
then made off, flpng one wing down 
and at what was described as a reduced 
speed It was estimated that twenty 
Heinkels took part m these raids, and 
the German official communique ad- 
mitted the loss of three of them 



also (February 3) tbe 
thousands awarded to a 

Canada ^°''®® I* 

fiffhtmff Vuillenun, Commandcr-m- 
®jf the French Art Force, to 
™^“^Iiieutenant E V Jefi, for his 
j pigeons action in attacking two 
®^®%an bombers over the North of 
^ince on November 2, 1939, when 
^e of the German machines was 
orought down 

Durmg the early part of February 
reports reached London from the 
United States of large orders being 
placed by the Alhes for American 
militaiy aircraft It was known that 
the AUies were interested, 
in American aircraft, and 
America French Air Force was 
using with great success 
Curtiss single-seat fighters and had 
ordered a number of Douglas DB7 
bombing aeroplanes, but the extent of 
future orders was still uncertain and 
the reports from America were certainly 
inaccurate There were . cbnflictmg 
issues to be considered, among them 
the value to the American aircraft 
manufacturers of appropnate propa- 
ganda among the Alhes 
Attacks on British shipping contmued, 


and the correspondent of the “ National 
Tidende,” Copenhagen, declared that 
the mihtary authorities of Berhn were 
describmg the British East 'Coast as 
“a coast of death" On February 9 
another Heinkel was brought down on 
Bntish territory, it crashed near the 
Firth of Forth shortly after midday 
In the same action two other Hemkels 
were believed to have been damaged 
They were tiymg to attack shipping off 
the North-east coast, and were engaged 
by EAF Fighter Command aircraft 
and by Na'val anti-aircraft guns Other 
raiders were engaged at Various points 
ranging as far north ns Peterhead, 
and fighters went to the help of a 
tanker which was being bombed near 
this port The raider in this instanee 
was behoved to be a Junkers Ju 88 
bomber , * it climbed away from the 
ship when it was attacked, and took 
cover in the clouds The German 
attacks on shippmg were still being 
made in the same bt-and-mn manner, 
and were being directed mainly against 
unarmed vessels A summary of 
attacks on British shipping made on 
February 9 (issued *by the Naval 
Affau^ Section of the Mimstry of 
Information) said that three ships had 
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A MUCH- VAUNTED MBSSERSCHMITT 
The advent ot the Messerschmttt Me no fighter aircraft fabove) was heralded in the Nazi press 
with glowing eulogies of its destructive powers, but tjiough these powers were not under- 
estimated by British pilots our men found themselves qmte capable of dealing with it, and many 
were destroyed by Bntish machines 
Photo, Planet A'cice 



FRENCH AWARD FOR BteRinSH 
FLIER 

The first Bntish airman to be d ecoratedby 
the French, Flight-Lieutenant I* V Jefi, is 
seen above receiving the Croisde Autuueitefratn 
the French Air Chief, General* h Vuillenun. 
Srituh Official F/iolograph Croirnj OojjnsM 
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been damaged and none 
" Boston Trader ” was macbij 
and bombed and sprang a li 
mudhopperi“ Foremost " was 
but towed to port None 
vessels was armed Two 
trawlers were sunk 

A Heinkel raider wts attai 
three EAF fighters at 14, 
over the Thames Estuary on 
13 The attack was pressed ' 
aircraft divmg, and the unde; 
of the enemy machine was sa 
half-lowered towards the ^ 
action Moreover, the,star 
ceased firmg Despi^ these handj 
however, the raid^i got away i: 
poor visibihty prevaihng at the ti 
' Mr Chamberlam, in the Hou^ 
Commons, ma(|.e a notable fitatel 
aljout British poboy , he repeated 
assurance that “ whatever be 
length to which others might go 
Government will never resort to b' 
guardly attacks on women, cbil! 
and other cmhans for the purpoi 
mete terronsm” 

UJhe part that had been playe __ 
Eoyal Air Force aeroplanes m th 
“ Altmark ” afEwr became known whc 
Jill] reports were received dm >- 
February 17-20 As described in anothe* 
chapter, the German ship “ Altmark ’ 
was cornered by H M S “ Cossack ” 
Norwegian waters and nearly 300 
Bntish merchant seamen were freed 
from a long and arduous impnsonment 
The "Altmark’s” progress along the 
Norwegian coast had been watched by 
aircraft of the Coastal Command, and 
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GERMANY MAPPED BY BRITISH AIRMEN 

of R A F paboE is shown by these photopaphs Above, part of the 
K empIacenLts mterwliim^tion by 
buned cable Below is Bfnnsbattel, showing a lock over the Kiel Canal, of which this port is the western tenninus^ 

J3ntuh Offlnal Photograpla Oroum Copynght 

















imdertakmg’^P’® indicated to 

Empire ^ addition, when the 

thonsaniy^'^'^^S P^“® 

Canada given to make sure that no 
htinrP^®’^ to the operation occurred 
® |h German am action After the 
“-ners had been taken off, the Bntish 
^^^royers were escorted 'back to a 
^®nttish port by Coastal Command 


r’" 


Hurricanes, 

versus 

Helnkels 


Durmg the whole of this period recon- 
naissance flights were being continued 
by Royal Air Force units On February 

21 Hebgoland Bight was reconnoitred 
in the early morning, 
and\ on the followmg 
day Hemkel raiders 
were attacked off the 

North-east coast by Hurricane aircraft 
One Hemkel fell with broken wings 
and dived into the sea * By February 

22 the total numjber of enemy air- 
craft shot down over British or 
coastal waters was 41 Many others 
had been damaged Meanwhile, no 
Bntish fighting aeroplane had been 
lost over Britam or British coastal 
waters Reports from France stated 
that Allied fighters and gunners had 
brought down 47 German bombers in 
France 

An incident in which Huincanes 
shot down a Hemkel that later crashed 
near St Abb’s Head, Berwickshire, is 
worth recountmg The end came after 
a 30-mile chase through clouds The 
Hurncane pilots sighted their enemy 
ten miles off the Northumberland coast , 
the Hemkel turned south-east and 
cbmbod into the clouds, and for a time 
he was lost to the Hurncane pilots 
Then there was a deaf patch m the 
clouds and a Flight-Lieutenant sighted 
the Hemkel ogam He immediately 
dived to the attack and met fire from 
the German rear gunner ' But the 
Hurricane's bullets struck home The 
HemkeTs undercarriage immediately 
dropped and the machine dived steeply 
to about 10,000 feet, when its wmg 
tips were seen to drop off 

Reconnaissance flights for over enemy 
territory were made on February 23-25, 
some of them over great distances 
Austna and Bohemia were reconnoitred 
and leaflets were dropped over Pilsen, 
home of the Skoda arms works Dunng 
one of these reconnaissances, m which 
the object was to obtain photographs of 
the Hebgoland Bight and north-west 
Germany, a single aeroplane (a Blen- 
heim) was attacked by five enemy 
fighters when letumingftom the German 
Frisian Islands By skilful manoeuvring 
the Blenheim managed to avoid ite 
attackers and to return with its photo- 
graphs It first went down nearly to 
sea level to protect itself from attack 


from below As the enemy aucrafl 
dived to the attack it dodged and 
returned them fire They came again 
and again, and each time the British 
pilot swung his machine to face them, a 
manoeuvre which caused the enemy to 
turn away and momentarily break off 
their attack But they returned almost 
immediately, and as> one of its guns 
was out of actaon the Blenheim was 
findmg increasing difficulty m countering 
the enemy macffines Fortunately at 
this moment the pilot noticed a cloud 
bank above, and adopted the risky ex- 
pedient of cbmbmg towards it, so 
ieavmg the underside of his aeroplane 
open to attack The Blenheim just 
succeeded in reaching the cloud bank and 
m tabng cover within it before the 
enemy fighters could debver a decisive 
attack 

The standing patrols m the Frisian 
Islands region were continued and 
Berbn was visited on February 27 by 
amcraft of the Bomber Command 
Leaflets were scattered over the German 
capital for the third tune since the 
outbreak of war Pilots taking part in 



REDS’, WEIRD WEAPON 
The strange weapon above, an aenal missile 
containing a number of small incendiary and 
H E bombs, was used by the Russians dur- 
mg the war m Finland and was mcknamed 
by the FinnsT" Molotov’s bread-basket.” 

Photo, Central Frees , 
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the flight reported that over the cityi , 
Itself there were no searchlights or anti-' 
aircraft defences, but on the outskutsl 
'there was a great deal of anti-aircraft 
activity .finong the other places 
visited were Hamburg, Kiel, and the 
seaports and estuaries of north and 
north-west Germany 

A Hemkel was shot down by R A.P 
Spitfires near the mouth of the Futh of 
Forth at 1 pm, and later a second 
Hemkel was brought down off the North- 
east coast Its crew of three took to 
then boats 

Trawlers were still bemg attacked by 
enemy aeroplanes, though the fact that 
they were now armed with machine-guns 
sSbmed to have some effect in keeping 
enemy raiders at a distance On 
February 28 more reconnaissance flights 
were announced by the Air Jbmstry, 
over such places as Berlin, Hanover, 
Kiel and Cuxhaven Flares and leaflets 
were dropped. 

In Finland, durmg the first few weeks 
‘of the New Year, there was a gfaod 
deal of air activity Here the Russian 
air forces proved themselves to ,be of 
poor quabty m eqmpment and trauung, 
but to be large m numbers The losses ' 
suffered by the Russian air force, when 
compared with those suffered by the 
Fmns, were very high mdeed But the 
skill and the supenor eqmpment and 
training of the Fmns did not avail them 
against the continuous attacks made 
by large Russian forces 

The Soviet air force divided up its 
attacks between genmne mihtaiy ob- • 
jectives and Furnish towns and villages 
The Finnish air force, in its defence 
operations, used aircraft supphed by 

Great Bntain These 

,11 . . Finns usea 

]ncli;iaed a Jiumber of 

Gloster Gladiator bi- ipjanes 
plane fighters and some 
Bnstol Blenheim twin-engmed mono- 
plane bombers ' The Gloster Gladiator 
was probably the fastest biplane 
fighter ever produced, and, although at 
this date obsolescent in the Royal Air 
Force, it was a first-class aeroplane, 
which Furnish pilots handled with great 
skill, and with which they did a great 
deal of'damage to Soviet bombera 

Probably the severest raids made by 
the Soviet bombers were on the south 
Fmmsh towns of Ekenaes, Hango and 
Abo on January 21 Reports from 
Helsinki stated that more than 500 
Russian aeroplanes took part and that 
they bombed these towns fifst with 
mcendiaiy and then with high-explosive 
bombs Finally, ftom a low altitude, 
the Russians machme-gunned the men 
who had come out ftom their shelters to 
fight the fires which had been started 
It was said that .26 bombs had been 



dropped on Abo alone Although afaolit 
400 houses were destroyed, it seemed 
that the casualties to personnel were 
not high 

An incident of these bombmg raids 
was the shootmg down of a Eussian 
bomber by Finnish anti-aircraft battenes 
and the refusal of the Eussian crew to 
sunender when they reached the ground 
by parachute' Both members of the 
Russian crew were shot at and one was 
killed Finnish aircraft retahated for 
the Russian raids by bombing Soviet 
bases, and they claimed to have shot 
down one observation balloon and 
eleien Soviet bombers Although 
subsequent raids by the Soviet Air 
Force were not made m such great 
strength as those of January 21, they 
caused many more casualties On 
January 29 fifty people were killed and 
200 m]ured at Hango, and 28 Med and 
46 injured at Abo Dnrmg this attack it 
was said that fifteen Russian aeroplanes 
had been brought down On the day 
after, the Finmsh air force conducted 
one of its retaliatory raids and swooped 
on the Soviet harbour of Kronstadt A 
Copenhagen report said that the Finnish 
ae^plancs were manned by Itahan pilots 
and that they obtained seieral hits on 
warships, port buddings and hangars 
Little evact information reached the 
outside world about the work of the 
Russian parachute troops They were 
dropped at many points, but usually 
the Finns were able to oicrconie them 
before tlica, could offer any resistance 
Larue numbor^ of the Russian parn- 
chuti-t'. uerc either killed or made 


BURNED Olrr WRECKAGE OF 


BOMBER IN BlllTAlN 


bbHMAlN 


Squadron-Leader A. D Farquhar, seen (top left) receiving the 
D F C from King George VI, shot down three enemy bombers 
His squadron brought down the Hemkel bomber seen above near 
St Abb's Head m February, rpqo, aijd though he followed ahe 
enemy down and landed near by he was too late to prevent the 
Germans from setting fire to their machine The crew of four 
were captured, and on the right is seen the Nao pilot 
Pholoi Planet Sem mdeWorli' B Slmpion 


prisoner In fact, the Russian use of 
parachute troops, although highly 
developed m training, did not seem to 
be successful m Finland 
Mention must be made of a new 
fprm of multiple bomb used by tbe 
Russians It was nicknamed “ Molotov’s 
bread-basket, ’’and consisted of a cylinder 
about eight feet long and three feet in 
diameter, with a small propeller at the 
end It contamed two or three tiers of 
small meendiary and high-explosive 
bombs, and the worhng seemed to 
depend upon the action of the propeller 
ThiB caused doors m the sides of the 
mam contamer to open so that the 
small bombs inside scattered At the 
time it was used Bntish experts 
regarded this type of weapon as in- 
cfiScient, and not hkely to be so effective 
as an oidmary bomb of equal weight 
The last air action in the Russian 
campaign in Finland that needs noticing 
in the period under renew was the 
bombmg raid on Helsinki on Februaiy 

26 The attack Was made in two separate 
raids with 3S Sonet bombers in the 
first and 58 in the second Three of the 
Russian aircraft were said to have 
been brought down in tlicse raids and 
many otlien during raids on Pofiamo 
in -the north The Riisso-Fitmisli 
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campaign, ■ 

although it 
brought fairly 

large numbers of aircraft into use, shed 
bttle bght on their value m the pre- 
vailmg conditions of weather and terrain 
The air operations m the conflict 
between the Albes and Germany may 
now be returned to in order to sum 
up the situation as it 
appeared up to the end Air Situation 
of February In all Summed Up 
some hundred German 
aeroplanes had been destroyed and 
a measure of mr supenonty (m the 
strictly limited conditions of air war 
which existed) had been demonstrated 
by the Allies Minelapng by air had 
received a check, and enemy naval and 
air bases had been damaged Great 
Britain had been raided about 100 times, 
by about 200 aeroplanes in all, hut 
about 50 foiled to get back to Germany 
During these first two months of 1940 
there was intensified air oetmty, but 
it was still confined to isolated attacks 
on shipping by the Germans and to 
retaliatory measures by the Allies, or 
else to.purc]y defensive action No sign 
of any large-scale aerial action appeared, 
though the Allied stalls regarded it in- 
creasingly hkely as Spring approached ‘ 



Diary of the War 


FEBRUARY, 1940 


February 1, 1940 BatOo continues 
m Kuhmo sector of Central Finland, 
Finns attempting to encircle a Bussian 
division Bussian fortes entrenching 
themselves on front north of Lake 
Ladoga Soviet troops launch violent 
attach at Summa, in Barchan Isthmus 
Greek cargo steamer " Elcnl Statathos ” 
and British ship "Banorest" reported 
sunk 

February 2 Bussians continue Violent 
attacks on Earelian Isthmus Twenty 
places bombed m southern Finland, m- 
eluding Helsinki and Sortavala British 
tanker “British Councillor ” sunk Danish 
steamer “ Vidor " and Swedish steamer 
“ Fram ” reported sunk on January 31 

February 3 German aircraft make 
further raids on unarmed vessels in 
North Sea BAF shoot down three 
raiders and disable a fourth Four 
fierce attacks at Summa repulsed by 
Finns Mass Soviet raids in Finland, 
worst hemg at Huopio Norwegian ship 
" Tempo ’’ sunk. British steamer 
“ Armanistan " torpedoed H M mine- 
sweeper " Sphinx ” sunk 

February 4 Bussians attack positions 
newly occupied by Fmns In Kuhmo 
sector, but are repulsed Vhpun severely 
homb^ British ship “ Polzella ” and 
Norwegian steamer “ Vanld ” overdue 
and presumed lost 

Febmaiy 5 Bussians stated to be 
now only 10 miles from Viipun Finns 
report another big victory in course of 
wtech Bussian 18th Division, north-east 
of Lake Ladoga, suScred heavy losses 
Canadian-Pacific hner “ Beaverburn " 
and Bntish steamer “ Portelet ” reported 
sunk Swedish steamer “ Andalusia " 
overdue and feared lost. 

February 6 lArge Bussian forces 
and tanks make violent attack m S umma 
sector and are repulsed after 16 hours’ 
fighting Boported that Bussian para- 
chute troops have been dropped bchmd 
Finiiish Unes Swedish steamer “ Wlrgo" 
and Estonian ship “ Anu ’’ sunk. Nor- 
wegian motor-ship “ Segovia ” overdue 
and presumed lost 

February 7 Fierce fighting continues 
in Summa sector and north-cast of Iteke 
Ladoga. Eire motor-ship " Munster ’’ 
sunk 

February 8 Battle m Harelian Isthmus 
reaches its mnth day Finns reported to 
be still standing firm French steamer 
" Marie Dawn " sunk. Third contingent 
of Canadian Active Service Force omvei 
m England 

February 9 Admiralty announce that 
two tr-boate have been sunk by one 
British destroyer while attacking a 
convoy German bomber shot down near 
Firth of Forth Two others believed 
damaged Bussians contmue to attack 
. Summa, also south-west of , VuoksI 
Blver and over ice of Taipale Biver 
Bntish steamer " Cbngrcs ' sunk, 

February 10 Bussians contmue violent 
attack on firant m Karelian Isthmus 
Admimltv announce loss of H M trawlers 
‘ Bobert Bowen ” and " FoA Boyal ” 
Dutch steamer “ Biirgcrdijk ” sunk 


February 11 Fierce fighting continues 
unabated on Karelian Isthmus ' Wave 
of intense cold returns to Europe, 68 
degrees P of frost bemg recorded at 
Stockholm British tanker “ Imperial 
Transport” blown m two by thrpedo 
Crow navigate stern half Norwegian 
ships “ Snested ” and “ Galha ” sunk 
Februaty 12 Bussian attacks on 
Karelian Isthmus Lncrcosc- in violence, 
but Fmns stand firm Simultaneous 
attacks are launched between Lake 
Muola and Vuoksi Fiver, and also near 
Toipale Swedish steamer “ Dalato ” 
sunk by H-boat Estoman steamer 

" Linda ” reported sunk First contin- 
gent of Australian and New Zealand 
Expeditionary Force arrive at Suez 
February 13 Bussians capture 

advanced positions of Mannerhcim Lme 
German bomber over Thames Estuary 
driven off German steamers “ Wakama” 
and “ Wolfsburg reported scuttled 

off Brazihan coast. Bntish trawler 
“ Togfmo ” and Swedish steamer 

“ ^rama ” reported sunk. BAF make 
reconnaissance flight over North-West 
Germany 

February 14 Bussian advance in 
Summa sector checked by second hue 
of Finnish defences Admi^ty announce 
dc^ruction of two U-boats concerned in 
slnldng of British tankers ” Gretafidd ” 
and "British Triumph" and cargo 
liner “Sultan Star” Danish ship 
" Ohastme Maersk ” sunk. British 
steamer “ Langlieford ” sunk 
February IS Bussian offensive on 
BArelian Isthmus continues with nn- 
abated violence Advonce troops re- 
ported to be near I,eipaesuo, 20 miles 
from Vhpun Itahan cargo steamer 
" Giorgio Ohls^ ” mined Danish ship 
" Martin Goldsmidt ” silnk Norwegian 
steamer “ Steinstad " torpedoed 
February 16 Finns admit Bussian 

penetration of their forward positions 
at three points Swedish Government 
refuse Finnish appeal for direct mihtary 
assistance and also for passage of foreign 
troops through their territory Danish 
steamers “ Sleipner " and “ Bbone " sunk. 

February 17 Admiralty announce 

that 209 Bntish prisoners, taken from 
ships sunk by “ Graf Spec,” were rescued 
by H M destroyer “ Cossack ” on 
Flidav mght from German auxiliary 
Vessel “ Altmark ” in Joessmg Fjord 
German tanker “ Baldur ” scuttled 
Bntish steamer ‘ Baron Alisa ” and 
Norwegian steamer “ Kvernas ” sunk 
Febiuary 18 Finns report victory in 
batUe near Kuhmo, where they destroyed 
three Bussian battalions Dutch carm 
boat " Amcland ” mined Swcdidi 
steamers “ Liana " and " Osmed ” re- 
ported sunk Norwegian ship “ Sang- 
stad,” Finnish “ Wilja ” and Spanish 
“ Banderas sunk a 
February 19 H M destroyer “ Dar- 
ing ” reported sunk. Finns gain another 
victory by finally routing Bussian 18th 
Division north of Lake Ladoga Bussians 
begin new attack on Tnipalo. Greek 
steamer “ Ellin ’ reported sunk 


Februarj 20 Bussian 104th Division 
reported trapped by Fmns at Kitelae, 
north-east of Lake kadoga Further 
violent attacks in Karehan Isthmus 
Norwegian ship “ Hop " presumed lost 
February 21 British trawlers, at- 
tacked in North Sea bv Nazi bombers 
retaliate with newlv.anstalled machine- 
guns BAF carry out reconnaissance! 
over Hdigpiand Bight during night ! 
German warships bombed Three Dutch 
ships reported lost cargo steamer, 
“ Tara," motor tanker “ Den Haag,” i 
and trawler “ Petten " I ' 

February 22 Two Hdnkel bombets 
shot down by BAF, one in Berwick- 
shirb, the other off Northumbrian .coast. 
Fourteen Biissinn divisions said I to be 
massed for atiack on Vhpun Bhzzards 
hampering transport and air actliitv 
H M trawler “ Flfeshire ” sunk. Bntish 
steamer “ Loch Maddv ” torpedoed 
February 23 BA.F make mght 
reconnaissance flights over Austria and 
Bohemia Fighting is general through- 
out Korehnn Isthmus Heavy bombmg 
raids over Finland Nazi raiding 'planes 
attack Bntish shipping bv moo^ght 
Norwegian steamer " Telnes " overdue 
and presumed lost. 

February 24 Bussians resutce 
onslaught against Vlipuri, but without 
effect, owmg to snow and fog Two 
Soviet detachments reported trapped 
and annihilated by Finns east of L^c 
Muoio, E.AF carrv out mght recon- 
naissances over Erogne, and dayhght 
flights over Heligoland Bight and north- 
west (Jermnny H M trawler " Ben- 
Toho " reported min ed British steamers 
" Jevmgton Court " and “ Boyal Archer " 
sunk. 

Februnrv 25 Bnssinns report^ to 
have concentrated troops on Koivisto 
peninsula and in region of Koislahti, on 
coastal railway Tliey also hold Bevon- 
sann, m Gulf of Finland 
February 26 Finns evacuate fortress 
of Koivisto Defence of Viipun con- 
tinues, although town now m ruins 
Swedi^ steamer " Santos ” reported 
sunk Sun-ivors of torpedoed tanker 
"Bntish Endeavour" land at Madeira 
B-A F flights over Helgoland 
'February 27 Battle for Vhpuri 
proceeding among islands in Bight of 
nipuri Finns repulse violent attack 
at Taipale. BAP shoot down two 
Heinkeis, one off Firth of Forth, the 
other off Northumberland coast. U-boat 
sunk by French dcstrover off Cape 
Flnistcrre British steamer " Cion Nor- 
rison" and Danish ship “Marvland” 
reported lost. 

February 28 Attack on Viipuri 
continues with infantry and artillery 
Finns repel attacks on new positions 
Air Ministry announce further extensive 
reconnaissance raids over Germany 
February 29 Bussians claim to bo 
within four miles of Viipuri Finns 
repulse three attempts to cross Taipale 
Biver, and frustrate attack near Pit- 
kaerantae,ND of lake Ladoga. French 
steamer " P L M 25 reported mined 
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■ (Cbapter 66 

BRITAIN’S MERCHANT SHIPPING IS MOBILIZED 


, ON A WAR BASIS 


TIk Ministry of Shipping Takes Control of the Merchant Fleets— Chartering of 
Neutral Tonnage— New Construction and the Control of Shipbuilding— Nazi 
Air Attacks on Shipping— Mounting Toll of Neutral Merchantmen— Queen 
Elizabeth ’ Sails to Neiv York— Tabular Summary of Allied and Neutral Losses 


A fter four months of warfare it 
became clear that for the time 
being the Germans intended to 
confine their efforts to the attempted 
disrupting of sea communications with 
Great Bntam, and all the weapons at 
their disposal were directed agamst the 
merchant shipping of Alhes and neutrals 
ahke From the outset the Admiralty 
and the Ministry of Shipping had been^ 
organizing the Merchant Navy by 
talang complete control of shipping and 
shipbuildmg, and by brmgmg mto force 
effective measures to counteract the 
enemy’s various stratagenis M the 
first two months of 1940 those schemes 
began to operate as a whole on a per- 
manent and tried basis , while neutral 
conutnes were compelled by German 
attacks to organize their own mercantile 
fleets on a war basis 
Merchant shippmg on the United 
Kingdom Register at the beginning of 
the war amounted to 1,000 ships and 
2,000,000 tons fewer than m 1914 
The needs of the nation, however, 
with regard to both imports and 
exports, were considerably greater 
The utmost economy in ^p space, 
therefore, had to be observed 
Bntish shippmg was mobilized at 


the outbreak of war m the same way 
as the fightmg services All vessels 
required for auxihary naval purposes 
were requisitioned outaght, but trading 
vessels were allowed to contmne m 
their employment, “direction” being 
exercised by the hlmistry of Shippmg 
through a system of hcensmg each 
voyage By the end of 1939 nearly 
80 per cent of the country’s nee(& 
were bemg imported on account of the 
Mmistry of Food or the Ministry of 
Supply, and the Government considered 
it desirable that all ocean-gomg tonnage 
should be requisitioned From February 
4, 1940, every Bntish seagomg ship, 
except short sea traders and coasting 
vessels, was operated by the Mmistiy 
of Shippmg, the former shipowners 
actmg merely as managers, receiving 
payment for their services at rates 
which were to he fixed at a later date 
'The French had orgamzed their 
shippmg on a rather different basis. 


although m that country complete 
requisitiomng was mtroduced at the 
outbreak of war A federation of 
French shippmg firms was formed 
which appomted committees to act as 
techmcal haisons between the French 
Mmistry of Marme, the ' 
shipowners, and the 
French Board of Trade 
Cooperation between **** ° 
the Alhed Governments was ensured 
by Inter-Alhed Committees, which saw 
that the most effective use was made 
of the tonnage available for the benefit 
of the Alhes together '' 

While 'these steps were bemg taken, 
the problem of availabihty of tonnage 
had also to be considered The remforce- 
ment of carrying power and the replace- 
ment of tonnage lost by enemy action 
were all-important considerations It 
was decided to exploit the three avail- 
able methods to the full — by buildmg 
as much new tonnage as possible, by 


BOMBED LINER ABLAZE AT SEA 

Over a hundred people lost their hves when a Nazi ’plane bombed and machine-gunned 
the Bntish India hner * Domala ’ in the Channel The Imer was carrying a number of 
Bntish Indians who had been released by the Naas Though set ablaze, as seen below, 
she was brought safely to port 
. Photo LN i 
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buying as many ships as 
possible, and by chartering 
ships from neutrals 
The Ministry of Shippmg 
began to charter an enor- 
mous amount of neutral 
tonnage, as m the vrar'of 
1914-18 Large-scale agree- 
ments were made with 
nentjal Governments 
whereby the Ministry hired 
the services of neutral ton- 
nage on time charter, being 
compelled, of course, to pay 
rates many times higher 
than those paid for British 
ships on the same voyages 
Similarly, large numbers 
of foreign ships were pur- 
ehased by the Ministry of 
Shipping or by British shipowners to 
run on the Government’s account More 
than 22 ships of over 100,000 tons gross 
had been purchased from the United 
States alone by the end of Bebmary, 
1940 Parallel organizations were set 
up in Canada and elsewhere for the 
purchase and chartering of neutral ton- 
nage, and many deficiencies in British 
tonnage were met in this way 
The most important method of im 
creasing the amount of tonnage avail- 
able to the Allies was by new con- 
struction Owing to higher wages and 
the increased cost of materials, and the 
years of depression in the shipping 
industry, very few merchant ships were 
under construction in Bntish yards at 
the heginmng of 1939 By the same 
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Air Attacks on Shipping 
January 9-13, 1940 


OAKGROVE 

British steamer 

(1 9B5 tons) 
<1 013 tons) 

b , s, 
b s 

UPMINSTER 

British steamer 

GOWRIE 

British coaster 

(6B9 tons) 

b,s » 

lEVINGTON COURT 

British steamer 

id Sdd tons) 

b 

NORTHWOOD 

British steamer 

(l,HE tons] 

b , m -g 

CHRYSTALITE 

Grimsby trawler 

b , m -g 

FEDDT 

Danish steamer 

(955 tons) 

b , on fire 
b 

IVAN KONORUP 

Danish steamer 

(1,369 tons) 

RECULVER 

FIVE FISHING-SMACKS 

Thursday January II 

Trinity House relief ship 

b m 
attacked 
off Scotland 

KEYNES 

London collier 

(1,705 tons) 

bpS 

CROXTON 

Grimsby trawler 

b I 

CEUTA 

Lowestoft trawler 

(932 tbns) 

m -g 

PITWINES 

THREE TRAWLERS 

Friday January 12 
LIGHTSHIP 

London steamer 

b 

attacked 
off Scotland 

b off Ease Coast 

Saturday, january 13 

Trawlers FLAVIA ^RIC STROUD RIBYand PERSIAN EMPIRE reported atucks 
by bomb and madtine gunt 

b bombed s sunk m 

machine eunned | 


time in 1940, however, every slip in the 
pountry was occupied by a warship or a 
merchant ship building on Government 
account At the outbreak of war the 
control of merchant shipbmlding was 
vested in the Board of Trade, and later 
transferred to the' Ministry of Shipping 
under Sir Amos Ayre In February, 
1940, the control of all shipbmlding 
was transferred to the Admiralty, and 
Sir James Lithgow, a prominent ship- > 
builder, was appomted Controller of 
Merchant ShipWdmg and Eepairs, 
with Sir Amos Ayre as Director 
As with requisitioning. Admiralty 
control of bmlding during the war of 
1914-18 did not come into full opera- 
tion until hostihties had been in pro- 
gress for over two years, and when it 



SURVIVORS OF TORPEDOED DUTCH STEAMER 
Many Dutch vessels were sunk by the Nazis while Holland was still a neutral 
Above, survivors from the Dutch steamer ‘ Arendskerk,’ which was torpfcdoed by 
ate seen in the lifeboat in which they arrived at Lisbon 

Photo, Sport <t General • 


country 
a U-boat, 


did it failed to have the 
effects desured until, almost 
too late. Lord Pirne, him- 
self an expert shipbuilder, 
was put m charge The 
Government m 1940, how- 
ever, profiting by experience 
gained dunng 1914-18, an- 
nounced that the highest 
output of merchant tonnage 
ever achieved by the Bntish 
shipbuilding mdustry would 
be possible 'bv the end of 
1940 

To achieve this it was not 
considered necessary to re- 
open all the yards which had 
been closed ‘ down during 
the depression years of the 
mneteen-thiftics The exist- 
jing shipyards had mostly speciahzed 
in the construction of certain types 
of vessel; so that they were in a position 
to build improved types of ships more 
efficiently and m less tune It was 
decided to utihze the .experience of the 
various yards’ m special types and to 
confine the standardization of ship- 
bmlding to those types as far as was 
deemed desirable 

Thus by the end of February, after 
BIX months of warfare, the British 
shipping and shipbmlding industries 
were thoroughly organized on a war 
footing, and despite the fact that the 
enemy had seized every chance of 
causmg havoc while 
matters were m process Shipping on a 
of transformation, Mr War Footing 
Winston Churchill was 
able to announce in the House of 
Commons that the net losses in tonnage 
to the British Merchant Navy, after 
allowing for ships captured, built or 
bought, amounted only to some 200,000 
tons gross ‘ 

Meanwhile, great strides were made 
in providing adequate protection for 
merchant ships against enemy attack 
Previous chapters {see pages 495 and 
505) have shown how the initial cam- 
paigns by submarine, surface raiders 
and mines were counteracted Dunng 
the winter of 1939-40 the enemy opened 
up a new campaign — attack from the 
air This, though extremely harassing 
to the crews of the ships involved, 
resulted in far less damage than anyone, 
least of all the Germans, expected , and 
because of the anti-aircraft armament 
with which so many merchant ships had 
been equipped, and tlie defensive powOT 
of warships escorting com oys, the 
German bombers turned then attentions 
to defenceless vessels such as trawlers 
and lightships As a result, trawler^ 
too, were eqmpped with anti-aircraft 
weapons, and it was not long before 
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INCREASING OUR MERCHANT 
NAVY 

The need of greater metchant tonnage led to 
an immense speed-up m shipbuilding Top j 
left| a welder at work on a merchantman , ^ 
top nght a nveter s boy taking a red-hot < 

nvettohismate, nght,twonewvesselsmthe t 

fitting-out basin , above, Sir JamesUthgow | 
Controller of Merchant Shipbuilding , 

PhoUu, Topical Keystone ' . 

these sturdy little craft were giving as 
good as they got Lightsbps on the 
East Coast were replaced by a new type 
of automatic light which did not require 
a crew to maintain it (see illus p 688 ) 
Determined air attacks on shippmg 
in the North Sea took place during 
January 9 to 11 , when four coasters 
and a trawler were sunk A larger ship, 
the “ levington Court,” was attacked 
b> machine-gun and borah, but bv 
skilful zigzagging she escaped destruc- 
tion Her crcufiwcre fortunate, for the) 
got off unscatiied, ns they did in the 
following month when th'cir ship was 
sunk after striking a mine Many more 
ships uerc damaged by aenal bombird- 


f 

j 

a British machine She was carrying 
Bntish Indians released by Germany 
As a ftrther counter-measure against 
attack from the air and aenal mine- 
laying, a seagoing balloon barrage was 
HU iciver man ten bombs, yet was able i similar to those 

to oontmue her voyage Uee fflus n 6871 on barges, 

R.J. lb. Bntol hf. £ - b 4S ! if i'' “™ “y f™" p™t to 

the IftrffGst sliiTi 1 , . 1 \ point, always ready to surpnsc bombinir 

rnrcmft m search of sobtaiy merchant 

Dunng January the enemy’s attacks 
on neutral ships increased From 
January 15 to 21 . for.nstance, 11 ncutrS 
s ips of 35,000 tons were sunk, com- 

697 ' ^ ^ Wloinng week onij one British 




ment, but very few total losses were 
caused by this means More than once 
80 small a ship as a trawler received a 
breot hit from a bomb, yet was safelv 
brought _^tp port i’hus tfee Latviai 
steamer Tautmila *' was directly bit by 
DO fewer than ten bombs, yet was able 

to oontmue her voyage (see illus p 6871 

E\cn the Bntish India liner “ Domala ’ 
the largest ship attacked by air, though 

i ml 8teL 

and 108 of her passengers and crew lost 
their lives was brought safely to port 
Her tragedy was due to the ruse of a 
solitary Gcrmn machine which flew low 

be, and succeeding m bcihg, mistaken for 
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GUARDING THE BRITISH COAST 
As a protection against mine-laying aircraft many points around the Bnbsh coast were protected 
by barrage balloons Above is one of the balloons attached to a lighter moored m the sea 
Below IS a glunpse of a balloon from the hold of the barge to which Its cable is attached 
Photos, R B Spence Aesoetaled Press ’ 



vessel (of 1,600 tons) •was stinky compared 
with 13 neutrals, totalling 34,000 tons 
The mounting toll of neutral sluppmg 
at^the hands of German U-boats, air- 
craft and imnes soon began to stir the 
deepest mdignation in Scandmana and 
Holland, the chief sufEerers Dutch 
anger was aroused particularly over the 
sinlangs by U-boats of the “ Arends- 
kerk,” the “ Bu^erdijk ” * and the 
tanker “ Den H^ag ” In the case of the 
“ Burgerdi]k," sunk 100 miles out m the 
Atlantic, it IS said that the U-boat 
commander* compelled her to send out 
an S 0 S stating that she was sinking 
after a colhsion with another ship It 
was proved, however, that she had been 
dehberately sunk by the sfibrnanne 
The tanker “Den Haag” was sailing 
across the Atlantic "with a cargo of ' 
petroleum for Eotterdam when she Tvas 
torpedoed without the sbghtest warnmg, 
on February 16 Her crew of 39 managed 
to get away m three boats, two of whioh 
were never seen agam After four days 
the third boat was picked up by the 
Bntish steamer “ Glenorchy ” 

Shippmg Losses by Enemy Achon 
January, 1940 


BRITISH 

Pusentar llnan 
Carso liners 
Cargo vessels 
ColRen 

Coisters 

Tankers 

Trawlers 

> 

k 

No 

2 

3 

II ' 
2 

2 

6 

4 

Tons 

gross 

I957J 

8,504 

30312 

2,792 

1 189 
45^57 
810 



30 

108 443 

Norel Aoxlllerlts 


1 

251 



iT 

108 694 

FRENCH 

ROUSH 


2 

6583 

Total Allied 


33 

115 282 

NEUTRAL 


43 

104581 

Grand Toul 


76 

219 863 

Neutral Losses by. Flags 
Heldan (a) Fmnlsb (i) 

Danish fc) Greek ( 4 ) 

1 Dutch ( 3 ) Italian (i) 

Estonian (z) Latvian (i) 

Nbmxgiao (z7) 
Svre^h (8) 


‘ Other flags were treated in the same 
way, and the sinking of the “ Pajala, 
a Swedish ship bound from Argentina 
to Sweden ■with a cargo of gram for 
the Swedish Government, aroused the 
strongest protests Little satisfaction, 
'however, could be got by protests, 
and the neutral Governments bad to 
take steps to protect their shipping 
Neutrals began to jom British convoys, 
m spite of the German threat that this 
would' be interpreted as a hostile act 
The Damsh'nhipowners at first decided 
that all their ships enfesmg the Nor&^ 
Sea should do so in pans, but as a result 
it was found that they were sunk m 
pairs by German submarines, if not by 
mmes 
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The Dutch refused to ^e dnven from 
the seas by threats of illegal aotiou 
At th^ beginning of March it ivas found 
that mmes had been dehberately laid 
without warmng in the normal shipping 
lanes at the mouth of the Biver Schelde^ 
and so Dutch mmesweepers had to be 
brought into action to clear the waters 
for shipping Steps had already been 
taken to fit Dutch vessels with para- 
vanes, and to have departmg vessels 
preceded by mmesweepers when leavmg 
Dutch ports 

Partly as a result of these measures 
on the part of neutrals, and partly as a 
result of the Alhed Navies’ actions 
against submarmes and mmes, the sink- 
mgs of neutral shippmg began to fall 
off again at the beginmng of March 
Nevertheless, as a result of action on the 
part of Germany durmg the' first six 
months of the war, 167 neutral ships, 
totallmg nearly 467,000 tons gross, were 
sunk, with the loss of hundreds of hves 
During the same penod British war 
action had caused* the loss of one Nor- 
wegian ship, which had entered the 
minefield at Smgaporc m disregard of 
warnings and instructions, and possibly 
the Belgian ship “ Alex van Opstal,” 


iORPEDOED TANKER ABLAZE OFF FRANCE 
The Dutch tanker 'Eulota,' on its way from Rotterdam to Curasao m the Dutch West Indies, 
was sunk by a U-boat oH the French coast The cjew Were rescued by French toipedo-boats 
Above, the blazing tanker as seen from a French flying-boat 
Photo, Wxdt World 


which struck a mme ofi "Weymouth 
that, m the opmion of a Belgian 
maritime Court, might have been British 
British merchant shipping losses dur- 
mg January amounted to 30 ships of 
108,433 tons gross, and durmg February 
to 24 ships of 122,630 tons gross The 
number of sbps lost had thus dechned, 
but four large cargo Imers (moludingthe 
Canadian Pacific “ Beaverbum ” and 
the Blue Star refrigerated hner “ Sultan 
Star”) were torpedoed, thus puttmg 
up the tonnage fi^es Fortunately, the 
smkmgs of the larger Bntish vessels 
were attended with httle loss of life 
Furthermore, the submannes which' 
attacked the convoys were almost 
always immediately sunk The U-boat 
which attacked the “Sultan Star" 
was sunk within half an hour, and on the 
same day another submarine wbch 
attacked the same convoy was siftik 
The odds against a merchant ship 
being sunk when m convoy romamed at 
ODD 


about 600 to 1 during the whole penod 
In fact, by March 13, 1^40, 13,000 ships 
had been escorted by Bntish and 2,000 
by French warships and aircraft m 
convoys, and out of the total of 16,000 
ships only 32 had been sunk. Neutral 
ships had begun to ]om Bntish convoys 
at the beginmng of the year, and in the 
first two months only two neutral vessels* 
out of the 1,500 convoyed were sunL 
Many vessel? were sunk by mmpi^ 
when proceeding to meet their allotted 
convoy, among them the Umon-Castle 
hner “Dunbar Castle," 10,002 tons 
gross, which sank early m January at 
the mouth of the Thames Two Blue 
Funnel lmera,the “ Protesilaus” and the 
Pyrrhus, were sunk in January and 
February respectively, the former by a 
nunc and the latter by a submanne, 
while a sudden mme campaign m the 
Imh Sea accounted for the Liverpool- 
Dublin motorship “Munster" This 
occurred at night when more than 200 



Neutral Tonnage Lost by German Action 

First Six Months of War 


FI>e 

No 

Tons 

gross 

Norwegian 

so 

103 m 

Dutch 

IS 

73 129 

Swedish 

3S 

72023 

Greek 

16 

76 316 

Danish 

21 

SB, 761 

Itallen 

5 

26S70 

Finnish 

B 

17 099 

Japanese 

1 

II 930 

Estonian 

6 

7068 

Belgian 

4 

6 776 

Yugoslav 

1 

6 371 

Latvian 

, I 

6 636 

Spanish 

1 

2,160 

Lithuanian 

1 

1566 

Soviet 

1 

968 

Panama 

1 

757 

Total 


667S82 


passengers and crew were on board, but 
everyone was saved (A fuller account of 
some of these events is given m Chapter 
57, on the Sea Affair ) 

It was m February that the largest 
ship in the world made 9 ne of the 
strangest “ tnal tops ” in history 
On the 26th the Cunard IVhite Star 
bner “ Queen Elizabeth ” was moved 
from her bmlders’ down the narrow 
Clyde to the sea. Thousands of people 
must have seen her and many more 
thousands were aware that she was 
going, but the news was not known to 
the world until the day before the vessel 
arrived in New York, having accom- 
*phshed her maiden voyage across the 
Atlantic with part of her launching 
gear still attached to her hull 
As a corrective to wild estimates by 
the German High Command of the 



GUARD FOR BRITAIN'S GIANT LINER 
In page 708 the ‘ Queen Elizabeth ' is seen berthing at Hew York after her secret maiden 
voyage across the Atlanbc. Above, American pohce are patrolling the nver front to guard 
the giant liner against any atteippts at sabotage. 

Photo, IFide World 
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‘PILL BOX’ PROTECTION FOR MERCHANTMEN 
Above IS ^ t]rpc ot ‘ pUl box ' fitted on each side of the bndge of 
many merchantmen to protect the navigating officerd* from 
raiders' bombs and bullets They have telcphomc commumcahon 
with the wiieless room of the ship 
Photo Fred 0 Shaw 


number and tonnage of ships, which 
their methods had sunk, the highest 
possible estimate for the first six months 
of the war is shown in the accompan 3 nng 
Table, which includes many ships that 
disappeared without a 
trace and whose loss 
has been attributed 
to enemy action, 
although some of them 
might have been duei 
to the ordinary perils 
of the sea Of the 
total of 1,239,816 tons 
sunk m su. months, a 
httle over half was 
Bntish, while_467,682 ’ 
tons belonged to neu- 
tral flags Of the 
neutrals the Norwe- 
gians were the heaviest 
sufferers, having lost 
as many as fifty ships 
and over 100,000 tons 

Despite the contin- 
ual stram of navigat- 
ing in war' conditions 
with lights subdued, of 
zigzaggmg m convoy, 
of difficulties inciden- 
tal to the hardest^ 
winter expenenoed'for 
a centuiy, of the ever- 
present nsk of attack 
from the air or from 
below 'the surface of 


the sen, and of the imminent danger of 
stnldng powerful magnetic mines, the 
officers and men of the Merchant Navy 
continued their occupations When their 
ship had been destroyed, even when they 
had survived one disaster after another, 
they were always ’eager to find a new 
ship and get back to sea again, confident 
in the protection of the Koyal Navy and 
the aircraft of the Coastal Command, 
in the guns which they had learnt to 
use, and in the “ degaussing” system' by 
means of which their ships were de- 
magnetized to counteract the menace 
of ^e magnetic mme 

Allied and Neutral Losses 


FEBRUARY I960 

BR/TOH No 

Passenger liners 2 1 1 720 

Cargo liners 4 33.522 

Cargo vessels t 8 35 272 

^ Colliers ” — 

Coasters. 1 2 266 

Tankers 6 39,IB0 

Trawlers 3 670 

TOTAL SEPT 1939 
to FEB I960 
Toni 
troB 

6 55063 

28 176 696 

71 267.986 

7 8 891 

8 ' 7.323 

21 152.127 

32 8 963 


26 

122 630 

173 

656852 

NAVAL AUXlUARIES 
Armed merchant 



16697 




1 

Trawlers 

6 

1533 

13 

6289 

Tout 


126 163 

187 

677 838 

FRENCH 

3 

17 608 

17 

80 102 

POtBH 

- 

— 

1 

16296 

Total Allied 

3? 

161,571 

205 

772234 

NEUTRAL 

60 

116907 

168 

667282 

Grand Total 

tT 

256 678 

373 

1239816 


I 
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POLAND’S PEOPLE AND CULTURE UNDER 

HARROW OF THE NAZIS 

Terrible Deeds of the Conquerors The Vatican Broadcast — The Assault on 
Religion— Horrors of the Mass Deportations— Plight of the Polish Jews— 

Serfs of the Nazis— Looting of Art Treasures— War Against Polish Culture — 

How Libraries were Pillaged 


THE 


T ragic and tcmblc as 1939 had 
pro\ed to be for Poland, the 
davm of its successor brought 
with it little hope of betterment So 
far from the Nazi terror being mitigated, 
it was all too apparent on e\oi 7 hand 
that fresh efforts were to be made to 
break the Polish spirit 
Not all the efforts of the Nazi police 
were able to pre\ont some whispers 
of the horrible deeds of the conquerors 
escaping across the frontiers mto the 
outside world In particular, earlj in the 
Nei\ Year a number of reports reached 
the Vatican, and it was soon seen that 
the Pope was not content to allow one 
• of the most Cathohc people in Europe 
'to be maltreated and compulsorily 
pagamzed without a voice being raised 
to protest and to condemn On January 
22 there was a broadcast on Poland 
from the Vatican wireless station, in the 
course of which the speaker— obviously 
one possessed of the Pope’s confidence 
and speaking with his authonty— 
denounced in the most forthright and 
scatbng terps the infamous treatment 
to which Poland was bemg subjected 
( 

"Tho IfAw Year,” the apcalvor said, 
" brings us from Waranw, Cracow, Poznan 
Pomerania, and SUcsia an aimost daUy 
tale o£ destitution, destruction and infamy 
of aii Unds, which one is 
Destitution, loatli to credit until it is 
Destruction, estabiished by tho nnlm- 
and Infamy peaohabte testimony of eye- 
witnesses that the horror 
and mexcnsable excesses committed upon a 
helpicss and homeless people (as peaceful and 
unpretentious as anv in Europe) are not 
confined to the districts of tho country under 
Bnssian occupation, heartrending as the 
news from that quarter has been An even 
more violent a^ault on justice and decency 
is going on in that part Which has fallen to 
Germany — a persecution which is one more 
contemptuous insult to tho law of nations, 
one more gnevous affront to the moral 
conscience of manUnd A brutal system uf 
internal deportation is bemg cam^ on in 
tho depths of one of Europe s severest 
winters Tho richest part of Westem Poland 
is being unceremoniously stolen from the 
Poles and deeded to the Germans while tho 
real propnetors are packed off in evil smelhng 
trains to the war torn regions of Warsaw 
which the Holy Father only last week 
described as ‘ a desert where onco the smihng 
harvest waved ’ ’ 

In such uncompromismg terms the 
Vatican spokesman exposed this m- 
iquity of deportmg a multitude of 


"hapless Poles from their homes and 
homeland Stark hunger stared 70 per 
cent of Poland’s population m the face, 
as the country’s resort cs of foodstuffs 
and implements were transferred to 
Germany 

But the crowning iniquitv, * he pro 
cceded, ‘In an administration that had 
never ceased to allege that it had no claims 
against religion, lies in tho cynical suppres- 
sion of all but the merest suggestion of 
religious worship in tbo lives of-ono of tho 
most pldhs and devotional of the peoples of 
Europe ” An administrative decree hod 
restricted pubhc religious services to a bare 
two hours on Sunday The thousands of 
churches in Poland were deserted and closed 
for six and a half days a week, which had the 
cficct of “separating an afflicted people 
from the altar of its hopes and sacrifices ” 
Then in conclusion he osserted that ' ail 
this represents a fremendous responsibility 
and one more gnevous affront to the mor^ 
conscience of mankind, one more con- 
temptuous insult to the law df nations one 
more open thrust at the heart of the Father 
of the Christian family, who gneves with Us 



PUGHT OF ILL-FED POLES 
The ‘mass migrations’ forced upon the 
Poles led to much shortage of food among 
the Polish population. Above is a Naxi 
food kitchen at which peasants must take 
what food they can get 
Photo Intemaiional Oraphie Prut 
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dear Poland and begs for peace with decency 
and justice from the throne of grace ’ 


Following this outspoken broadcast, 
it was revealed that it was largely 
based on a report brought to the Pohsh 
primate. Cardinal Hlond, then m Borne, 
by a priest who had managed to make 
his escape from Poland 
after serving a spell of Persecution 
imprisonment In the of Priests 
mam this desenbed con- 
ditions in the Cardmal’s own archdiocese 
of Gmezno Names were given of pnests 
who had been shot by the Germans, 
and of others who had been killed by 
blows from nfle butts, or had died m 
prison as a result of their suffenngs 
Yet other pnests had been incarcerated 
and subjected to every-form of hnmili- 
atmg task and mdigmly Sermons were 
ordered to be dehvered m German, 
and even the ecclesiastical chants were 
forbidden ,to be Sung in PohsE Yet 
in spite pf prohibitions and persecution 
the Poles re'mained devout As soon 
as the church doors were opened the 
people flocked m to get their children 
baptizcfl, to confess and receive the 
Sacrament Mamages m church came 
under the ban of the Nazis, who, ipdeed, 
did all m their power to discourage 
any mamages at all between Poles 
Commumties of monks and jiuns were 
broken up and dispersed, and their 
properly seized and funds misapprop 
nat^ 

From several places came reports of 
the^dehberate befouhng of sacred places, 
of “hcentious orgies” perpetrated 
before the altars of a devoutly Christian 
people 

Included m the report were details 
of the mass deportation to which the 
Vatican broadcaster had referred 
Forbidden to leave their homes between 
the hpurs of 7 30 p m and 6 a m , the 
Poles were exposed to constailt harrymg 


- -O- -“w. DkrVCbS 

are extinguished, and the hunt ’for Poles 
begins Between 600 and 1,000 are deported 
ev^ night These poor people cannot sleep, 
but, standing m dark rooms near windows, 
await their turn Sometunes a more humane 
policeman allows them to bring some woollies, 
but when these arc not ready thev have to 
leave m their nightclothes In the streeta 
building wait covered by 
the rifles of the Gestapo, for a bus to fetch 


them Sometimes thev wait for liovus They 
are token to the comp, Trhich is not heated, 
which has cement floors, and which has no 
mattresses Here they sleep on the same 
straw for weeks, and this soon becomes dirty 
and infested with vermin There are no 
toilets or hot water Ho attention is paid to 
anyone, not even to children or expectant 
mothers ” 

lurther details^were that youths from 
14 years of age upwards were deported 
into Germany, and so, too, were girls, 
especially the more attractrve, between 
the ages of 16 and 18 The remainder 
of the deportees — old men, w’omen and 
children — ^ivere conveyed in cattle-trucks 
to the “ Government-General of Poland " 

It was obvious from the evidence 
that accumulated from many quarters 
that a determined effort* was being 
made by the Nazis to effect a vast 
exchange of population m Poland In 
the first place, all the Poles were as far 
as possible inven out of the areas 
declared part of the German Eeich, i e 
the “ Eeichsgebiet ” These areas were, 
in the ihain, but by no means entirely. 




engaged in driving the Polish element 
of the population, numbetmg over seven 
and a half millions, nut of their 
homes, farms, shops and businesses, so 
as to create a “ hving space " for the 
millions of Germans who were being 
brought. m from Central Poland, the 
Baltic States, and from overcrowded 
parts of Germany itself 
Acoordmg to certam reports which 
■appeared in the Swiss press the re- 
patriation of German colonists from* 
Soviet-occupied Poland had been com- 
pleted by the end of January By that 
date 118,000 persons, had crossed the 
demarcation line mto the Western 
provinces under German occupation, 
bringing with them 22,000 horses, 
1,500 head of cattle, and 12,000 vehicles 
of all kinds loaded with their personal 
efiects The German colonists passed 
through the distnbuting centre estab- 
lished in the district of Lodz, apd were 
to be settled in 30,000 homesteads 
confiscated from Pohsh peasants 


A second flood of immigrants was 
composed of the Jews who from the 
Nazi-occupied regions of Poland and 
from many districts m Germany itself 
were compelled to re- 
move themselves to the Lublin- 
new Jewish “ reserve ” That ‘•Huge 
about Lublin — ^that Sewer’ / 

“huge sewer," as a 
neutral diplomatist called it, where 
thousands of human beings were 
dumped without any preparations for 
their arrival, where the necessary food 
supply was lacking, and which was 
already overcrowded 
Then there was a movement m the 
opposite direction, for the Nazis found 
in hard-workmg Polish peasants a most 
convement source of cheap labour 
On Pebruary 15 Field-Marshal Goermg 
announced that more than a milhon 
“ foreign labourers, chiefly Poles,” were 
to be supphed to German farmers, who 
would be permitted to employ them 
on their land at low rates of wages 
Writing in the “ Esseller'*Natlonal- 
zeltung" on March 8, Herr Seldte, 
Nazi Minister of Labour, confirmed the 
report that a nnlhon farm laboiucrs' 
would be sought m Central Poland and 
that 700,000 were confidently expected , 
he went on to assert that this influx 
of Pohsh labourers would be ]ust as 
“voluntary” as was the seasonal 
migration before the war 
Already, it may be noted, a great host 
of Polish prisoners of war— some said 
ns many as 1,600,000— were toihng in 
Germany as the serfs of thekonquerors , 



part of German Poland prior to the war 
of 191A-18 , but even a generation ago, 
after a century of Prussian rule, they 
contained a large proportion of Poles 
who clung to their own language, culture 
and rehgious faith Hand m hand with 
the mass deportation went a thorough 
expropriation of all the unhappy 
victims’ goods and 
Expropriation chattels, their homes 
Follows and land The Pohsh 
Deportation population of the 
Western provinces 
incorporated in the Eeich numbered 
on the outbreak of war about 1,200,000 
in PomorzQ, 2,600,000 in Poznania, 
1,500,000 in Bilesia, and 3,000, OOO 
in Lodz — 8,200,000 in ' all, and of 
these only about 7 per cent, some 
550,000, were German Now these 
Germans, powerfully abetted and pro- 
tected by the Nazi conquerors, were 


TERROR REIGNS IN WARSAW 

Here are scenes to make avilired people shudder In the top photograph a band of Polish 
is being marched through the streets o{ Warsaw by members of the Gestapo Above, public 
execution of Poles In the centre of Warsaw by order of the German authonhes. 

Pbo/oj, Keystont, "Matdi" Farit 
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THESE POLES WILL HGriX 
AGAIN 

Men of the Polish anny and air force 
who managed to escape capture by the 
Germans, together with Poles hving 
abroad, formed the nucleus of a 
new Polish Army which trained m 
England and France Above, General 
Sikorski is seen reviewmg Polish 
airmen Left, a Polish pnest holds 
a religious service for men of the 
Polish Air Force Below, left, Polish 
gurmers m training in France Below, 
RAF and Polish ensigns, hoisted 
and lowered mormng and evemng at a 
training station in England. 
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many were employed in the work of 
digging trenches in full view of thh 
French on the Western Front Their 
misery was such as to touch the hearts 
of some of the German countryfolk, and 
from December onwards there were 
indications m the Nan press that the 
8ub3ect of the relations between the 
Germans and their Polish bondservants 
was causing the Gestapo some concern 
Shortly before Christmlis an oi&Oial 
communique was issued under the 
heading, “The Enemy Remains an 
Enemy,” in which the German public 
„ „ were reminded that it 

‘ The Enemy j^en to help 

R^ains prisoners of war by 
an nemy supplying them with 
articles of food, clothing, money, 
matches, etc It is forbidden to frequent 
public places accompamed by prisoners 
of war or to accept from prisoners 
of war any gifts or articles of food ” 
Early in January a decree was issued in 
East Prusaa forbidding the population 
to maintain any kind of personal 
relations wjJ)h prisoners of war — par- 
ticular, sitting at the same table or in 
the same room with them, inviting 
them to restaurants, and attending 
churches and religious ceremonies in 
their company Prohibitions were not 
always sufficient, it would seem, and 
cases were reported — ^no doubt as 
examples — of women being* punished 
for little kindnesses shown towards 
prisoners of war 

Then in Field-Marshal Goenng’s own 
newspaper appeared on February 23, 
1940, the following report, which may 
be left to speak for itself 

'* Ealberstadt, 23 11 39 The District 
Court in Halborstudt sentenced three men, 
who did not know how to keep a proper 
distance from Polish prisoners of nar, to 
terms of imprisonment, varrmg from one to 
four months One of the accused, a man of 
49, ^ve a packet of cigarettes to a Polish 
prisoner of war who was engaged in loading 
a cor He was sentenced to one month in 
prison Another ncoused, 60 years of age, 
was sentenced to four months in prison for 
having facilitated the correspondence hetween 
a Polish prisoner of war and his family, by 
allowing the prisoner to use his address A 
^milar penalty was imposed on another 
accused, of 39 years of age, for having given 
a prisoner of wor a;sweater and some cukes 
iSuch senlcnces may seem, perhaps, too 
severe in relation to the offences committed 
Kovcrthclcss, they are loo Icnienl, if we 
remember the 68,000 Germans who became 
the victims of Polish sadism and hatred in 
September Every Pole ts an aecomplfee in 
theso monstrous otimes Tho death of the 
58,000 will for ever divide the Germans and 
tho Poles Every German who forgets thisj 
sms against bis nation ’’ 

It need hardly be said that the alleged 
murder of 68,000 Germans was an in- 
vention of the Nazi propagandists as 
justification for the German excesses m 
Poland during and since tho conquest 


When the Nazis could not altogether 
silence the vpice of rumour, the tale of 
atrocity borne by horrified bps, they 
made a bold front They blustered, 
they brazened it out , they forged, as 
m the case of the book entitled “ The 
Heroic Battle of the Poles,” which 
many persons in Britam and France 
were Surprised to receive through the 
post, and still more surprised to find was 
Nazi propaganda of a most revolting 
kind directed against and not in favour 
of the Poles, and containing a ghastly 
senes of photographs of the type so 
familiar in atrocity propaganda— photo- 
graphs which, equally with the text, 
were at once denounced by the Polish 
authorities in France as barefaced 



WORKING FOR HIS CONQUERORS 
This Polish worker in a munitions factory 
was forced, after the Nazi occupabon, to 
work for his German taskmasters under con* 
dibons which amounted almost to slavery 
Photo, IntcmMonal Graphic Press 

forgeries The Nazis tied boldly and with 
gusto, as when In February Dr Franck, 
the German Governor-General of the 
Protectorate, dehvered to an audience 
of foreign correspondents m Berlin a 
glowing account of Poland under 
German rule 

Never had the Poles been so happy 
and prosperous, according to Franck, and 
they had good reason to congratulate 
themselves on being spared the horrors 
and losses of a prolonged war The 
Pohsh workers, he averred, were de- 
hghted with the many improvements 
m their lot whwh had been mtroduoed 
byithe German authorities, and similar 
loyalty to the new regime was being 
shown m abundant measure by Polish 
school-teachers, civil servants, and 
municipal officials, judges and policemen 
He admitted, in reply to a question, 
that the Poles had been deprived of 
their wireless sets, but this was because 
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their minds must not be unsettled by 
listening to hostile foreign brohdeasts 
The Jews, he went* on, enjoyed^ the 
“same freedom of movement as the 
Poles,” and marriages between Poles 
and Jews were permitted With hand 
on heatt he maintained that there was 
j not a concentration camp to be found 
in the area under his rule, and what 
enemies of the Nazis called the lootmg 
of Polish art treasures was inspired in 
fact by the desire to put the pictures 
and sculptures in a place of safety 
Arthur Greiser, 'too, Gailleiter of 
Warthegau (or Poznan), was inter- 
viewed by the foreign joumahsts, and 
spoke m much the same strain as his 
colleague There was noninterference 
with the Pohsh clergy, he said— this 
was just at the time e hen the Vatican 
broadcast had stirred the sympathies 
and aroused the horror of the cinhzed 
world — so long as they confined them- 
selves to their religious functions Only 
when they embarked on what he . 
described as pohtical opposition was 
it found necessary to have them 
“ removed ” Even so, only one priest 
had been shot, and he had been properly 
tried and sentenced by court-martial 
Greiser proceeded to deny that Poles 
were being expelled from' the annexed 
territory , only those were leaving who 
'wished to live in the region of the 
Government-General The mconung 
Germans were bemg settled only on 
country estates which had been aban- 
doned by the Poles and on the Iftnds 
which were Polish State property In 
any case, he concluded', it was obviously 
physically impossible to expel the 
350,000 peasants who hod them homes in 
his district alone, and even if it were 
possible to dqso, he would not do it, for 
m his Gau he was in such bad need of 
workers that he was unable to “ spare 
more than a few to work m the Reich 
Such brave claims as these may have 
been admitted m Germany, where the 
better elements in tW population gladly 
snatched at anythmg 
which might lead them Caught In 
to behevc that the Hitler’s Trap 
homble tales brought 
back by German officials ond soldiers 
were exaggerated, if not altogether 
baseless’ But outside Germany they 
were given but shght credence to 
America, m particular, there was the 
most forthright, even bitter, denuncia- 
tion of Nazi terrorism, and the 
sympathy was expressed for, as The 
New York Times ” put it, the^ “ help- 
less people caught in Hitler’s trap, 
defenceless against the brutality of those 
who execute his orders ” -- 
Some there were wfio stroie to escape 
from “Hitler's trap" mto^ Soviet 
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me pnotograpn above, UKen on board the collifr • _ 

sighting his twin Lewis gun. Owing to the nsfc of from fte^ the colUer s gunner 

convoy insisted that gunners should keep night and^y ^ “'“PP®'® “ 

appn,a<Smgw.tIu7a2e o’f“eirsC " 
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[S UP THE ALLIES 

1 zed, units of the famous and picturesque Camel Coipa 
Is-e For swilt and sHent patrol ivork it is unequalled 
m the Near East until appointed generalissimo of the 
I renemng Iranian troops. 
jeney, Black Star 
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occupied Poland The plight of these 
refugees from German-occupied tem- 
tory was vividly portrayed m an 
account received by the Polish Press 
Bureau m London from a Pole who 
escaped from German-occupied Poland 
in Pebruary mto the Soviet-occupied 
portion, and thence fled to Hungary, 
and so to Italy 

About the middle of December, he 
wrote, “ I found myself near Sielco. close to 
the demarcation lino between the German 
and tbe Soviet-occupied iiarts of Poland 
The Germans have sot np 

Horrors of “• “““P 

Jews There wore at that 
Bielce Gamp (,]||j0gevcinl thousand Jews 


* in this camp — ^roen, women 
and children — and they had all been in 
torned there for having il)egnlly attempted 
to cross from German occupied Poland into 
that port in Soviet occupotion Some were 
placed there in anticipation of an opening 
of the Bolshevik German frontier for Jews 
The inmates of the camp were practically 
an of the poorest class 
“ The great majority 6f them were living 
in the open, without any shelter whatsoever 
and most of them had no warm dothlng, 
although it was bitterly cold Whilst one 
half of them slept, the other half nas waiting 
Its turn to sleep, because they had to lend 
part of their clothing to the sleeping ones 
to keep them warm Those who waited their 
turn to deep were m the meantime tramping 
or runmng about in order to sav o themselves 
from teeadng Hundreds of men, women 
and children were constantly on the 
because, once they stopped, they would 
freeze. After a few hours they changed 
places Hundreds Went to sleep, whilst 
other hundreds had to get up and run about 
AD were half frozen, anyhow , they were 
half crazy, despondent, hungry A herd tn 
tormented anlmnlB — not human beings And 
this went on for weeks 


‘ I spent an hour gazing at this spectacle 
paralysed by the horror of it, temfled, 
crushed. It was a nightmare, a hideous 
dream I could hardly believe that the 
things I was gazing at were ready happemng 
before my very eyes In front of me ^lere 
were running about demented black and blue 
and red little monsters, who were not human 
beings at all How the German guards could 
look at it, I don’t know I shaU never 
forget it never in my life have I seen 
anything so terrible ” 

Eeference was made above to the 
lootmg’of Polish art treasures In fact, 
not only works of art became the 
objects of barbaric treatment, but 
national monuments, historic bmldings, 
libraries, and museums — m short, every- 
thing which might be taken to represent 
Polish civilization, that offspndg m 
L atm culture whose traditions reach 
back to the very beginnings of humanism 
in Europe Against this Pollfth-Latin 
ciMbzation the Germans declared and 
maintained an altogether merciless war 
In Warsaw the ancient castle of the 
Polish kings was partly dcstro)cd , the 
Opera House was burnt out, together 
with a large number of the palaces of the 
Polish nobilitv , nearl} all the churches 
were damaged to some ovtcnt , md 
even the rosting-plnccs of the dead 



FORCED COMPLIMENTS FROM SUBJECT POLES 
Dr Hans Franck, the Nazi Governor of Polandfls seen above receiving a group of Poles m national 
costume According to the German propaganda they had come ' to tender their good wishes on 
the occasion of Hitler s birthday ’ 
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were ravaged by shells and bombs But 
the accidents of war cannot be held 
responsible for the destruction of certam 
histcftic mbnuments by the mvaders 
after the armistice had been signed _ 
Not satisfied with destruction, the 
Germans laid their hands on the 
countiy’s artistic treasures Thus it 
was reported that the Eoyal Castle m 
Warsaw was stnpped not only of its 
ftinuture and objets d'art, pictures, 
tapestries, and carpets, but even of its 
locks, door-handles, and central ^eating 
plant, on the ground that this ancient 
memonal of Poland’s past, this histone 
symbol of the country and its capital, 
had fallen into an unrepairable state 
as a consequence of the “ unreasonable 
defence” of the city The National 
Museum was looted of all its pictures, 
and the magmficent high altar (by Yeit 
Stoss) m the Church of St Mary at 
Cracow was transported to Nuremberg, 
md King Sigismund’s Bell shared 
its emle The churches of Poznan 
were smularly looted— mdeed, it may 
be said that all the Polish churches 
were mnaacked for anything of \nlue 
The hbranes of the nnn ersitics were 
also pillaged, and hundreds of 
thousands of hooks were carried away 
iTlus rapacious sirolntion was given 
offitial Sanction bv a decree promul- 
gated by Dr Franck, Governor Gcncnl 
of Central Poland, on December 21 , IDS'), 
winch ordered the confi-scation of works 
of art 111 all private and public collcc- 
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tions as well as those belonging to the 
Church, on the pretext (as we have s'een) 
of ensuring their safety Trustees were 
appomted who were empowered to take 
down declarations of the ownership of 
all works of art, even of the smallest 
collections, and refusal of information 
was pumshed with impnsonment Thus, 
after the Poles had been bereft of their 
food reserves, raw matenals, clotbug, 
furmture, money Jtnd jewelry, they 
now had the mortification of seemg 
their national treasures, those works of 
art .which were the expression of 
Polish gemus through 'the centunes, 
earned away to the gallencs and sale 
rooms of the conquerors 
Everything which united the Poland 
of today with the Poland of yesterday, 
which linked her civihzation with that 
of the "West, seemed to arouse the Nazis’ 
hatred But, declared a Polish official 
statement issued in February, 1940, what 
the Germans cannot take away from 
Poland IS her spirit and her language, 
living an immortal hfe m Polish litera- 
ture, music and song , the enormous 
quantities of Polish hooks bought by 
the people since the invasion of their 
country was an indication of their 
resolve that the links with civilization 
should not he broken “ The researches 
of Copernicus,” . concluded the state- 
ment, “ the music of Chopin, the poems 
of "Mickiemcz — these are the eternal 
vnlnc-s which the Gestapo can ‘never 
take away from the Polish people ” 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA IN NAZI HANDS: AN 
OCCUPATION THAT BECAME A CONQUEST 

• Nazifymg of the Czechs Pr Bettes' Indictment— Persecution of the Educated 

Classes— Extirpating the National Spint— Incorporation of Moravia and 
Bohemia in the German Economic System —How^ Nazis Celebrated the ' 
Conquest Anniversary— Lord Halifax's Heartening Broadcast 


F oe the Czechs, as for the Poles, 
the coming of a new year brought 
no hmt of better thmgs On the 
contrary, mdeed , for the one tortured 
pedple as* for the other there was a 
multiplication of tragic experiences, an 
mtensification of the terror to which 
they were subjected Czechoslovakia, 
it was true, had been spared the horrors 
of war , bpt the humibations of m- 
vasion, of complete subjugation, of 
repression and oppression— these were 
hers, in full measure Equally with 
Western Poland and Austria she found 
herself mcluded withm the '’‘hvmg 
space” of the Nazi Reich, and every 
week that passed saw an intensification 
of the Nazi efforts to Germamze the 
Country that for a bnef twenty years 
had fiourished as a free democracy m 
the heart of Europe / 

Gone now was the pretence that the 
occupation was anjrthmg but a conquest, 


effected by the menace of overwhelmmg 
force ready for mstant use Hitler’s 
words of April 28, 1939—“ that 'which 
the best and wisest Czechs have 
struggled for decades to attam is as a 
matter of course granted to this people 
m the National Socialist Reich — namely, 
the right to their own nationahty and 
the nght to foster this nationably and 
to revive it ” — ^had lost whatever mean- 
ing they had had Perhaps then he 
had dreamed of “cooperation" with 
the Czechs, but m the Nazi vocabulary 
cooperation worthy of the word has no 
place > 

‘ Not military conquest merely, or 
this added to economic dominance, but 
the complete destruction of the Czech 
national spirit— that was now revealed 
as the Nazis’ aim and object m the 
Protectorate So far as possible the 
central government was paralysed m 
its action, so that it became the mere 


shadow of the department of the Nazi 
State Secretary, Dr K H Frank The 
President, Dr Hacha, was allowed to 
retam the digmties of his office, but he 
was httle more than a • „ 
figurehead Even Baron pm* 
von Neurath, the Nazi 
Protector, was as far 
as possible shuffied off the stage At 
the same time, eveiythmg was done to 
vihfy the memory of President Masaryk, 
founder of the Czechoslovak State, and 
to tarmsh the fame of Benes, his 
successor m the presidency , no efforts 
were spared to demonstrate that the 
constitution of the repubhc was “un- 
workable,” and its , vaunted achieve- 
ments other than what they really 
were Fortunately, the contanued exist- 
ence of the local authorities m the towns 
end villages served as a brake on the 
Nazifying process, for m many cases 
they developed mto nuclei of Czech 
nabonalism 

Czech culture, declared Dr Benes at 
the London Press Club on Match 29 — 
Czech culture, whose quahty had been 


THE IRON HBBLJIN PRAGUE 

On March 15, 1940, the first anniversary of the day on which Hitler seized Czechoslovakia, the 
Nazis staged a large-scale celebrahon. Below, German troops are seen raarclung past Baron von 
Neurath, the Nazi Protector, In Prague 
Photo Kei/flone 
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basement of this house there has been 
estabhshed a regular system of the 
most brutal and cruel martyrdom of 
Czech patnots, politicians, scholars and 
officers We have here jn London 
authentic reports about the Nazi system 
of pohee mvestigation and Gestapo 
torture m that house, and all that they 
relate about the happenmgs there smee 
March 15, 1939, is simply mcredible 
Every pohtical pnsoner was questioned 
alone, while he was at the same time 
physically tortured, beaten and humiha- 
ted, the whole under such conditions 
that hardly any left there without being 
broken for life Manv Czech officers 
, received such treatment that they died 

under the blows of the Nazi pohee ” 
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acknowledged by the whole civilized 
world, now lay an ruins crushed hy 
the iron heel of the Nazi mvader The 
democratic'Czechoslovak press had been 
abolished , m every editorial office 
there was a censor who would pass for 
pubhcntion only those articles which 
had received the approval of the German 
censorship Indeed, there was hterally 
no Czech new^aper, eveiythmg was 
dictated, ordered, controlled, super- 
intended, by the Gestapo The same, he 
went on, was true of broadoastmg 
The whole information service was 


SLOVAKIA 
IffiTBS ‘IN- 
DEPENDENCE* 
In March, 1940, 
Slovakia celebrated its 
first year of "self- 
government ’’ Above 
Slovak conscripts are 
being reviewed by the 
Slovak General Catlos. 
Right, Dr Joseph 
Tiso, President of Uie 
Slovakian Republic, 
addresses the army 
PJiotof Infenutfonal 
^ropltfe Trc$9 X««octe 
tei Pren 
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directed by the German authonties 
Listemng to the broadcasts of foreign 
stations was punishable with long 
terms of imprisonment, and the pimish- 
ment for the spreadmg of news heard 
&5m foreign stations was death 
The umversities were closed for three 
years following the patriotic demon- 
strations of October 28 and November 
15(seepp 346-8) Only 
Closing Qjjg university was 
Unlv^Wes allowed to function— 
th§ German, and so 
no Czech could pursue the academ- 
ical course of studies that would fit 
him to be a doctor, lawyer, judge, 
professor, engmeer, civil servant, re- 
search scientist, or secondaiy-school 
teacher Many of the high schools were 
also shut the Nazi authonties gave 
out as the reason that they were short 
of fuel The sale of books by the 

prmcipal Czechoslovak writers was for- 
bidden, and even their readmg came 
under the ban. Orders were issued that 
the history books used m the schools 
should bo carefully revised and re- 
wntten where necessary, m order to 
conform with the histoncal views of the 
Nazi theorists 


The educated classes as a whole 
were the particular objects of Nazi 
persecution Pnests and professors, 
pohticians and civil servants, pubhc 
officials of every grade and. kmd, 
members of the Sokol organization, ez- 
servioemen and students — ^by the hun- 
dred, even the thousand, they were 
placed under observation, arrested and 
consigned to prison or dispatched to 
the still more infamous concentration 
camps The Gestapo were never idle, 
and they extended their raids to even 
the most obscure and distant villages 
Shortly before Christmas there was a 
great wave of arrests, foUowmg upon the 
alleged discoveiy of the existence of, a 
vast, secret revolutionary organization , 
former officers of the Czech army, 
pnests an4 students were nisheli off to 
pnson without the slightest semblance 
of a tnal 

What scenes were enacted m the gaols 
and concentration camps provided 
matenal for many homfied whispermgs 
Dr Benes, m the address mentioned 
above, told of one house m Pra<nie 
which, according to reports reaching 
him, had “become a Gestapo torture 
chamber ” Ho» declared that " m the 
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To extirpate all manifestations oi 
Czech national spirit proved a far more 
formidable task than the lootmg of the 
matenal wealth of the Czech state aftid 
the Czech people, and the tnrmng of 
the latter mto bondsmen All, Czechs 
between the ages of 15 and 70 were 
made liable for forced labour service, 
and tens of thousands were dispatched 
to Germany By one means or another 
the whole economic organization of the 
Protectorate was brought under’ Nazi 
control, and m large measure mto Nazi 
ownership Withm the space of a few 
months only aU the financial under- 
takmgs, mcludmg, of course, the bankmg 
system,, were appropriated by the 
Germans, the vast metallurgical in- 
dustry, the Brno arms factory, the 
Skoda armament works at Pilsen— all 
so convemently situated far from the 
Western Front yet near abundant coal 
supphes— were switched over from the 
production of amjs for Czech defence to 
become an integral part of the German 
war machme , the textile mdustiy was 
almost completely Germanized , the 
nch forests of Bohemia were stripped to 
provide timber for the Reich, Czech 
supphes* of oil were commandeered, 





Czech railway rolling-stock made to 
serve the needs of the Eeich 

Individual businesses were dnveu 
into bankruptcy by the withholding of 
supphes by the German economic 
dictators , then followed reorganization 
under German control, m the course of 
which those Czech workers who were 
found to be " surplus ” were dispatched 
to Germany, where there was a chronic 
labour shortage, and their places were 
taken by Germans, either from the 
Sudeten region or from the Eeich The 
amval of the newcomers served as an 
excuse for the establishment of German 
schools and hfazi party cells in distncts 
which hitherto had been exclusively 
jCzech in iheir racial composition 

Speakmg m Pans on January 24, 
M Stephen Osusky, Foreign Mimster 
m the Czechoslovak National Cabinet 
and Mmister in Pans, referred in burning 
terms to what he de- 

Nazi Plan nounced as the attempt 

for German- to Germamze the entire 

Ization population of his 

country The nun of 

local mdustry, he ijaid, the expropriation 
of public and private revenues, the total 
passive submission to the authonties — 
these were not sufficient A complete 
plan was in existence whereby it was 
hoped to provoke an exodus of the 
population, or at least to divide it by a 
real or artaficial German invasion, so 
that foreign countnes* should be ,hood- 
wmked mto believing that portions of 
the Czech country had now a purely 
German character Farmers from the 
Baltic countnes or from Germany were 
’ bemg sent to take the place of the 
expelled Czechs 

On Jarfuaiy 28 it was announced that 
as from the followmg Apnl 1 the 
customs frontier between the Protec- 
torate and the Eeich would be abolished, 
and thus Bohemia and Moravia would 
be mcorporated m the German economic 
system At the same tune a new 
customs frontier would come mto bemg 
between the Protectorate and Slovakia 
A fortmght later the Protector, Baron 
von Neurath, announced a new senes of 
measures directed agamst the Jews, who, 
so it was stated, “ had failed to draw 
the necessary conclusions from the 
decree of June, 1939, which left them 
the opportumty voluntarily to sell their 
'businesses to Aryans or to place them 
m the hands of Aryan trustees ” The 
registrataon was ordered of all Jewish 
enterpnses and Jewish^shares m busmess 
undertahngs— first step to the “ Aiyan- 
ization ” of Jewish capital All jewelry, 
gold, Sliver, works of art, and other 
treasures now in Jewish hands were 
ordered to be collected and sold through 
a specially appomted firm ♦ 


March was the first anniversary ot 
•the day on which Hitler seized Czecho- 
slovakia, and the occasion was chosen 
by the Nazis as one fit for celebration 
on a large scale President Hacha 
dispatched a message of congratulation 
to the Fuehrer, in which he said 
“ Today’s date reminds me that a year 
ago I found in your Excellency a full 
understanding for the Czech people yi 
the sore trial which it was then under- 



CZECH LEGION FOR FRANCE 
Memben of the &ech Legion formed m 
England left London in May, 1940, to serve 
with tfte Allies in France. Above, Madame 
' Benes, wife of the former Piejident, is 
presenting them their Colours 
Pholo, Central Press 

gomg Having been taken under the 
protection of the JReich, it has come to 
share valuable advantages First, it 
has been spared the terrors of war, m 
spite of the fact that in the framework 
of the great German Eeich it takes part 
m the present war ^ It therefore behoves 
me today to pray for blessmg and 
fortune for the glorious armies of 
Germany which protect the Czech 
people ” Herr Hitler m his reply stated 
“ Your remmder, Herr President, of 
our first meeting a ‘ year igo has 
touched me deeply (It was at this 
meetmg, it may be recalled, that 
President Hncha was bluntly told by the 
Fuehrer that he must sign the surrender 
of his coiintiy or ) It is not the 
aim and mtention of the German Eeich 
to impose ofi the Czech people burdens 
which might threaten national existence 
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or bnng their national conscience mto 
conflict with the national necessities of 
the Eeich Therefore I hope that I 
shall succeed in spanng this part of the 
Eeich the horrors of war In this way 
the wisdom of the decision of March, 
1939 (to estahhsh a Protectorate over 
Bohemia and Moravia) is. best proved ” 

The Nazi celebrations were spread 
over three days and began with an 
imposmg show of mihtaiy might m the 
Wenceslas Square m Prague Baron 
von Neurath took the salute and by, 
his side stood President Hacha and 
Conrad Henlem, notonons leader of the 
Sudeten Germans Overhead roared 
squadrons of German warplanes This 
was followed by a mihtary tattoo at 
night m front of the floodht Hradcany 
Castle German military bands rendered 
martial music, and there were parades 
by German students The Czech people 
were advised by the Prague wireless 
station as to l^e most fittmg ways of 
celebrating the annii ersary, but for the 
most part they refused to Ime the pave- 
ments, to cheer the legions, to wave 
flags, or display bannera and buntmg 

Many may have hstened ovenught to 
the Czech news talk broadcast from Lon- 
don and ha^ e heard the message from 
Lord Halifax " To-morrow,” he said, 
" a year will have passed 
smee the German A Message 
Fuehrer, m spite of his of Hope 
most solemn assurances, 
proclaimed a Protectorate over your 
country and sent his troops to occupy 
your ancient capital By that brutal 
and treacherous act Herr Hitler des- 
troyed all faith m the pledged word of 
ffimself and of his Government But 
the act itself is less brutaj than the rule 
of terror which has followed it During 
the past year the world has leamt with 
mdignation of the closmg of your 
umversitifis 'and schools, the arrest of 
jmur mtellectual leaders, the g'steinatio 
attempts to deprive your ohildien of 
the educational facihties for which the 
country of Masaiyk is justly famed, and 
to destroy not only* the econonuo but 
also the spiritual life of your nation 
That these attempts have failed is a 
tnbnte to your courage and to your 
unity m ad\ersity, and in your deter- 
mined struggle for ficeedom the admira- 
tion and sympathy of the British people 
go oat to yon in equal measure It is 
with the firm resolve to restore your 
freedom that the Governments and 
peoples of the British Empire have 
taken up arms together wijh their Alhra 
It is their high purpose to nght the 
Wrongs which you have suffered, and 
to create a new Europe m which the 
recurrence of such evil will bo made 
impossible.” 




dbapter 69 

TURKEY AND THE ISLAMIC WORLD: WIDE- 
SPREAD INFLUENCE OF THE ANKARA PACT - 

t 

Leader of the Mahomedan World— Rental Ataturk and Riza Shah Pahlevi of 
Iran— Iraq Contes Into the Bloc— Friendship of Afghanistan— Turkey Dtstmsses 
German Technicians— Settlement of the Alexandretta Question— Turkey's 
Influence m the East Increased— Position of Egypt— Feeling Against Italy 


T he outbrealr of the Second Great 
War found Turkey, now ally of 
Bntain and France (See Chapter 
70), more than ever the leader of the 
Mahomedan world Eemal Ataturk, 
by whose genius and iron will this 
nation of some 18,000,000 peasant- 
soldiers was welded together and built 
up into a Great Power, was honoured 
as the saviour of Islam, and his picture 
was to be found in huts along the Nile, 
the Tigris, and the Euphrates, as well as 
along the Amu and Syr-Darya And by 
hiB skilful and enlightened gmdance the 
nation he raised from the dust came to 
be accepted as the representative of 
Islam — even though Turkey abolished 
the paliphate and gave up her rehgious 
leadership of Islam 
Turkey’s rise to strength and import- 
ance made her the focus of the Balkan 
Ententp, in which, on accouilt of her 
„ friendship with Bulgana 

oras 0 _iiot a member of the 

* Entente — she played a 

” ® particular role .But she 

became the head, and centre too, of that 
almost unknown but highly important 
consortium of western Asiatic Powers 
built up after the Shah of Iran paid 
his state visit to Kemal in 1935 
On this occasion for the first tune 
the rulers of two outstanding Islamic 
nations — ^who for centuries had fought 
each other on rehgious grounds, m 
struggles every whit as bitter as the 
rehgious wars that devastated Europe — 
met and conferred Both were “modem” 
men, self-made, valorous and ambitious 
for their countries 

It may safely be assumed that JKemal 
Ataturk and Biza Shah Pahlevi did not 
talk of that old feud between •Sunna 
and Shia — the question whether Omar, 
the son-in-lau , or All, the nephew, of the 
Prophet was the true Caliph, the lawful 
successor , rather did they discuss their 
interests in common, and the bmlding 
up of forces that should pre\ent their 
countries being held a^ain as pawns by 
, more powerful nations Spontaneously 
a strong fnendsbp sprang up between 
Eemal and Riza Shah Pahlevi as they 
travelled back together along the first 
few miles of the new strategic road 
that was to link up their countries 
across the Kurdish mountains, south of 


the Soviet border— a road later paral- 
leled by a railway whose construction 
was begun Soon there followed Turkish 
officers selected as instruCtois in mihtaiy 
and aircraft techmcalities, and the 
bond was tightened The alhance was 
also widened, for, by the good offices 
of Biza Shah, less than a year later 
Afghanistan joined Turkey and Iran , a 
Turbsb rmlitary mission was sent, and 
Afghanistan received also a number of 
ci^ servants to help her in rapidly 
building np a modernized fighting force 
and an efficient administration 
Relations between Iran and Iraq had 
always been somewhat stramed over 
frontier and shippmg questions m the 
Persian Gulf, despite a treaty of friend- 
ship signed m 1929 With Turkish help 
these difficulties were smoothed away 
the Islamic bloc now embraced over 
fifty million people Both Iran and Iraq 
were closely connected with Bntain on 
account of their od supphes, both, 
much as they liked their mdependence. 


knew that it was dangerous for a 
comparatively weak country to posses;> 
such treasures in its soil unless it wen 
backed by a Power strong enough to 
scare away maraudep 
The Four-Power Pact of Saadabad • 
(1937), culminatmg feature of a set of 
events mtended to assert the mdepend- 
ence and mutual friendship of the 
Mahomedan powers of the Near East, 
was ndt meant to be an option for one 
of the two groups m world pohtics 
which by then had ansen Soviet 
Russia had helped Turkey m many 
ways dunng the most trymg penod of 
Kemal’s flight for reconstrucfaion, and 
the Moscow-Ankara treaty of friendship 
still held good The Soviet, in 1921, had 
made an effort to wipe out the old feild 
with Iran by cancelling all privileges 
obtained under pressure by the Tsanst 
government In the meantime, how- 
ever, there had been many conflicts 
— ^the last m 1937, when Moscow had 
expelled 15,000 Iranians 



IRAN AND TURKEY HND COMMON INTERESTS 

^ important Inendship in the Near East was cemented when Riza Khan PaM*,- t 

Iran, paid a state visit to Kemal Ataturk, the President of toe Turkish i ' 

PhoU Planet Aeifj 
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Afghaiustan had felt herself menaced 
by her northern neighhout ever since 
£[hiva, Ebkhara and Samarkand 
were conquered by Russia between 
1863 and 1873 K Russia should ever 
'' envisage an attack up- 

Position on In£a, then Herat or 

AfghMistan Hindu 

Kush would be her 
only approaches Though Nadir Shah 
strove hard to give Afghanistan a 
modem and efficient admmistratioh 
and army, he was well aware that he 
could not successfully defend his terri- 
tory m such a conflict between the 
Powers During the four years of his 
reign Nadir Shah improved Afghani- 
stan's relations with Britain After 
Nadir’s assassination m 1933 his brother, 
Mahomed Hashim Khan — directing the 
pohoy of Nadir’s young son Zahir, who 
succeeded to the throne— pursued the 
same hne, especially in trying *to 
help the Briti^ authorities with the 
pacification otthe North-West frontier 
, Germany held an excellent position 
everywhere in the Neat East just as 
long as she was powerless and obviously 
un^le to pursue any fresh conquests 
Hep help in modenuzmg the civil 
admmistrations, improvmg communica- 
tions, reorgamzing armies, and creating 
new'mdustnes was sought and appre- 
ciated German aeroplanes opened up 


wide stretches of fertile land to trade 
with the rest of the world, German 
engineers planned and built the new 
capitals of Ankara, Tehran and Kabul , 
German archaeologists excavated the 
treasures of old Asiatic civihzations that 
had gained a fresh importance for 
nations becoming conscious of their 
traditions But all this was changed 
when the Nazi government began to 
show itself as a greedy and ravening 
aggressor, Germany’s intentions were 
clearly to be seen when Hitler con- 
cluded a “pact of friendship’’ with 
Moscow All the old and latent mis- 
givings were aroused and mtensifled, 
and there was a profound distrust of 
Germany’s aims in aidmg the Mahom- 
edan countries During the First 
Great War that distrust had been 
awakened by the innumerable mistakes 
of supercihous Prussian officers, who. 
Ignorant of Eastern psychology, had 
shown an often crude or overbearing 
neglect of time-honoured customs and 
religious ntes This distrust turned into 
scorn and contempt when Imperial Ger- 
many was defeated, and it took some 
years for a new and repubhean Germany 
to wm back enough credit for her 
efficient orgamzere to be welcomed agam 
Turkey was the fi^st-of the Saadabad 
powers to see the “ writmg on the wall ’’ 
She cancelled contracts with Germany 



PftEMIER OF AFGHANISTAN 
The premier of Afghanistan (above}, H R H 
the Sirdar Mahomed Hashim Khan, in 
conjunction with the young and eneijetic 
IQng Zahir Shah, his nephew, was 
responsible for many far-reachuig reforms 
Photo, Wide World 

for buildmg ships, mumtion factones 
and pubhc worta , she dismissed Ger- 
man advisers and instructors, and 
finally shg erected mto an alhnnee her 
treaties of friendship with the Western 
powers The importance to the Allies 
of this last decision cannot be over- 
estimated True, Iran is larger than 
Turkey,* and her population is almost 
as numerous Afghanistan, too, has about 


LIFB-UNB OF MODERN WAR 

Of vital importance to the Allies were the pipe-Unes which earned petroleum from the oil 
fields of Iraq to Syna and Palestine Below, a great pipe-line is seen under construebon in a 
district remote from all avilizabon. 

Photo, ENA 
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ANGLO.BGYPTIAN 

COOPERATION 

In tlie.y«ars Jeading up to the ootbrealc 
of war Egypt’s army was augmented 
and modernized and her defences 



strengthened. Photographs in this page 
show King Farouk of Egypt (above), 
hip nght, Bnbsh troops in traiiung 
along the Suet Canal tone , below, an 
Egyptian arth-aircraft ^n, manned by 
a crew wearing the odd combination of 
taibush and gas-mask , below nght, 
a Bnbsh and an Egypban sentry stand- 
ing on guard side by side at Mersa 
Matruh, on the Egypban coast 
F/iofos, heyatont PM A , AaaoeiaCed 
Prtaa BmlZvier, 
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ON THE BORDERS OF TURKESTAN 
Here is a stretch of desofate country on the borders of Iran, Afghanistan and Turkestan, where 
Afghanistan had for many years felt herself menaced bj the great power of Russia. In 1937 a 
pact of solidarity was signed between Afghamstan, Iran, Iraq, and Turkey 
Photo, Donen leighfijtd 

two-tliiida the area and population of at jBrtt been termed “ temporary Its 
Turkey , but bordenng on the Far East khedive ruled the country for his suze- 
as She does, and concentrating on rain, the Sultan of Turkey On the 
the ambitious efiorts of the Eegent, , entry of the Ottoman Empire mto the 
Hashim Khan, at reorganizing her into war against the Allies, m October, 
a modern nation, she seems to be less the position had to be, cleared up the 


affected by European affairs Turkey 
18 the leader of the group, and has 
gamed m prestige the more as she has 
come mto European affairs * Thus the 
understanding with France in July, 
1938, that gave Turkey possession of 
the Alexan^etta area twelve months 
later, was not only the last stage in the 
rehabilitation of Imperial Turkey, who 
had emerged from the First Great War 
as a dismembered and cnppled rump 
state, but a symbolic action taking her 
once more into the innermost council 
of the world Powers 
The position of Egypt, that important 
Islamic state with a population of 
15,000,000, was very different m 1940 
from its somewhat ambiguous status m 
1914 Smee the rebellion of Aiabi 
Pasha, in 1882, Egypt had 'been under 
British military occupation, which had 


ruling khedive was replaced by bs 
uncle, a man more amicaWy disposed 
towards Bntam, and Egypt was pro- 
claimed a British Protectorate, with its 
own sultan , The country settled down 
to its new status, and the Egyptian 
army assisted to police the borders of 
the Sudan, besides cooperating m other 
ways m the defence of the country 
After the war Nationahst feehng 
demanded a measure of self-government, 
but failure to reach an agreement caused 
delay in the rectification of Egypt’s 
status Eventually, in 1922, the Pro- 
tectorate 'was terminated and Egypt 
became an independent sovereigh state 
under its own king Certam matters 
were reserved to the British Goicrn- 
ment — ^the security of communications, 
defence agamst foreign aggression, con- 
trol, of the Sudan— but 14 years later, 
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in 1936, a treaty between Bntam and 
Egypt ^ally closed the chapter of the 
past Henceforth the Sudan was to 
be under ]omt control , Bntish mihtary 
occupation was to^be hmited to the 
•Canal zone , in the event of war 
Egypt would become an ally of Britain 

Thus the outbreak of the Second 
Great War found Egypt standing at the 
Bide of Bntam as an ally, and no Islamic 
country was ^ more gratified and pleased 
by the alhance with her former suzeram, 
Turkey 

Turkey’s influence upon her Mahom- 
edan friends and allies might at first 
sight appear to have been lessened by 
her upward progress and her entry 
into the ranks of the Great Powere 
Tme, she had done away with the 
Sultanate, and had abolished the 
"Caliphate — that spintual domination 
she had been supposed to exercise 
by virtue of Mahomet’s suord and 
standard deposited, m the Eyub 
Mosqiie at Istanbul The religious 
leadership of Islam had then fallen, 
in a way, upon Ibn Saiid, that fierce 
Puritan ruler of Arabia, while tlie 
question of a formal new mv«titurc 
with the title of Caliph^ was left m 
abeyance But Oriental peoples, witn 
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all tlieir conservatism, lebgipus zeal 
and deep mysticism, are fnndamentally 
realists They Lave realized) indeed, tLat 
even a phad, or “ holy war,” can lead 
to defeat ifpt is waged on the wrong 
side, and that a country can be success- 
ful only if all its means in men and 
material resources are mustered accord- 
ing to modern requirements Thus a 
degree of compromise was attained, 
even in such countnes as Saudi-Arabia, 
that permitted a clear and bold decision 
m emergencies such as the new Great 
'War— a decision that in this case was 
m favour of the ^es The cause 
of Britain and France was espoused 
everywhere between the Oasis of Cufra 
m the Libyan desert, where the Sheik 
of the Senussi gives his rebginus mbngs, 
and the sources of the Amu-Darya in the 
Pamir chaib , between the lower course 
of the Mantsa m the north and Bab el 
Mandeb m the south 


Palestine 
‘ Troubles ’ 
Cease 


The results were mamfold One of 
the first was the disappearance of those 
protracted “ troubles m Palestme ” 
fostered for years by 
German and Itaban 
money and fomented 
by emissaries of the 
Ass Powers As ^f by magic Arabs 
were henceforth able to bve together 
with Jews and to show readiness and 
even enthusiasm for voluntary service 
with the British forces The Franco- 
Bntish army in Syria impressed the 
Arabs as every display of power im- 


presses Oriental mmds, and was a 
Tangible proof of the Albes’ readiness 
and willingness to back up their friends 
The Arabs felt that their “ protectors ” 
France and Great Bntam — protectors 
in a sense quite different from that 
impbed by a Nazi protectorate — ^were 
able to save them from the hands of 
anothey Tamerlane who would treat 
their lands as colomes and themselves 
as slaves belonging to a mmor and 
despicable Semitic race The growth 
of such feelings, together with Turkey’s 
prompt and unambipous decision, 
brought to the Albes no fewer than a 
hundred milbon partisans, despite all 
that Hitler and Mussolmi might do to 
bully, bnbe or coerce them into neutral- 
ity This strong support from the Islamic, 
world has aided the Albes m safe- 
guaidmg the Dardanelles and the Suez 
Canal and m maintaining the land 
and air routes to India The Eastern 
Mediterranean can be closed to aggres- 
sors, and Africa, as a whole becomes a 
forbidden land for the eflemy 
Italy might still hold ambitions for 
her new “ Empire ” , but if she were to 
go to war agamst the Albes she would 
soon feel the whole weight of Islamic 
opposition from withm and without Her 
conquest of Albania, last Mahomedan 
country in Europe, forfeited whatever 
credit might have been won to Italy 
by her clever propaganda and the 
money and armaments distributed in 
Palestine and elsewhere Further, Ibn 



STRONGHOLDS Or ISLAM 

'D’e map avore show* the leluive pontions of the counlnri deilt with in thij chapter The 
Tiwl p pe lines from Iraq to Syna and Valeitme and from the oil wilt of Iran to the island of 
Abadan in tlie Gulf, are elearlj- indicated, as is the line from Daku to Datum 
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VICEROY OF THE HEJAZ 


Above, Pnnce Feisal of Saudi-Arabia is seen 
inspecting Bnbsh aircraft dunng a visit to a 
Bntish air station at the time of the 
Palestine Conference In 1939 
Photo, Fox 

Saud, powerful and mysterious overlord 
of Arabia, seemed to take a strong dis- 
like to Italy’s " pottering ” m Yemen , 
he would hardly tolerate much inde- 
pendence on the part of the elusn e Emir 
Yahia, ruler of Yemen, if eicnts should 
provoke a conflict 

To sum up, as a result of the friend- 
hness of the Arab world and the fact 
of the Franco-Bntish alliance with 
Turkey, the Allies could count on the 
aid and apathy of 70,000,000 people 
m the Near East 


Countn 

Aren in 
ftq ni 

Population 

Turkci , 

Irtin 

Alghanistim 

Iraq 

Lfiypt 

Pnicstmp Swa 
Tmn*»ordiin 

400 000 
510 000 
235 000 
180 000 
400 000 
100 000 

18 000 000 
18 000,000 

12 000 000 

3 000 000 

15 000 000 

4 500 000 


• 

In addition, there would follow m 
the wake of this leading group Saiidi- 
Anbia and the Mnliomedan coni- 
niuuitics in an are.a embracing, 
for evampio, the Dutch Ea^t Indies 
AVc cannot c\cn evcludc Mahomedan 
comnniiiitic>i in comitnc? “beyond the 
fence —in Itaban Libia, Bu^ian 
1 urkinoni«taii and LVbegi.!nn This 
faioiirnble jKisition cm be contri'trd 
vitli that eviMing during tbc First 
Ore It Mar when tliii entire both of 
support was (.scontMliy on the side of 
tbe Central Power'*, ot was at K-t * 
diiid«d III Its louilty 
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Cbapter 70 

TURKEY: GUARDIAN OF THE NARROWS AND KEY 

TO THE NEAR EAST 


Turkey of Today—Effeci of tlie Nazi-Soviet Pact and the Rape of Poland— 
The Anglo-French-Turkish Treaty— Fears that the Red Army Might Invade 
Central Asia—Thp Saadabad Treaty— Turkey Sought a Rapprochement in 
the Balkans— Naval and Military Forces of the New Turkey 


O F all the many compansons that 
may be drawn between the 
Second Great Wdr and the First 
there is none more stnhng than 
that’ of the position of Turkey From 
the early sprmg of 1915 until the 
opemng days pf the following year the 
two great Western nations who were 
allies then and are allies no^y battled 
furiously against the Turks, who, then 
as now, held the vital gateway of the 
Dardanelles For generations to come 
men will be unable to hear the names 
of Anzac and Suvla and HeUes without 
the 'emotion born of admiration for 
brave men fighting against tremendous 
difficulties A picture comes to mind 
composed of naked rooks and bhstered 
scrub, of men struggbng upwards 
agamst a withering hail of bullets, of 
valour of epic quality but doomed, alas 1 
to failure There was one August day 
when notory was only a hand’s breadth 
a^ay, but before it could be grasped a 


man named Mustapha Kemal mter- 
vened So it came to pass that in the 
dead of mght the survivors of the 
invadmg army shpped away, and 
Galhpoh passed mto one of the great 
" ifs ” of history 

Years went by and, to quote the vivid 
phrases of H W Nevinson “ the pemn- 
sula where men of our race had faced the 
utmost suffenng, hardship and pain, the 
utmost terrors of death, was left to be 
haunted by memories , the crowded 
caverns in which they had made their 
dwellmg-places fell m, the trenches 
they had dug and held to the death 
crumbled mto farrows, the scattered' 
bones that cost so much m the breed- 
mg returned to earth ” 

Then a strange thmg happened When 
war had come once again to Europe, 
what had coat Bntain 200,000 of her 
sons slain or wounded was granted in 
effect iiy a few strokes of a pen when, on 
October 19, 1939, Turkey took her 



TURKISH MINISTER BACK FROM MOSCOW 
Conversabons betnecn M Saiajoglu, the Turkish Foreign Minister, ^P^l^L^i'oM^and 

With a view to eicammmg ‘questions of common interest * began on Septe ^ naet^with 

ended on October i8 The negohabons broke down when Turkey * fn®*PTiiTland and 

Russia which would have been incompatible with Turkey's commitments to England ana 
France Above, M Sarajoglu is seen landing at Istanbul on his return 
Photo. Fox 


place beside her old enemies Britain and 
France and pledged herself to aid them 
to the utmost if an act of aggression' 
should bring the tide of war to the shores 
of the Mediterranean 
Not a quarter of a century elapsed 
between the evacuation of Galhpoh 
and the conclusion of the Anglo-French* 
Turkish entente The mtervemng year? 
brought many changes In 1939 no 
sultan hved m his 
setagho at Constanti- Twenty-three 
nople, sultanate and Years After 
cahphate both had been 
swept away by the reforming hand 
of Kemal, or Ataturk as he was officially 
styled, and Constantinople— now Istan- 
bul — had taken second place to Ankara, 
which, only a few years before, had been 
a provmcial town 'of the Anatolian 
hi ghlands remote ffom the mam stream 
j of life ' 

Islam had been disestabhshed , the 
fez had been banned, and so, too, 
the woman’s veil , polygamy had been 
firowned upon, jusbee put on a new 
basis, education fostered by the intro- 
duction of the Latm alphabet instead ‘of 
the cumbersome Arabic Finally, for 
the misgovernment.of olden days there 
was substituted a system which, though 
’ not totahtanan after the Nazi or Fascisl 
model, was decidedly authontanan, m 
which power was monopohzed by one 
Party— the People’s Parly— and the 
ultimate power resided in the hands of 
the President of the Turkish Eepubhc, 
Ataturk, followed upon his death in 
1938 by General Ismet Inonfl 
Yet in one respect at least Turkey 
IS as she was Today, as a quarter of a 
century ago, and for centuries before 
that, she is the guardian of the Narrows 
— the Dardanelles, the Sea of Marmara, 
the Bosporus — which link the Mediter- 
ranean with the Black Sea The farte 
which barred the passage of the Alhed 
warships in 1916 stfil command the 
Straits, and not a vessel passes to or 
from the ports of southern Russia, 
Bulgann, and Rumania without hfir per- 
nussion Astride that channel she holds 
m her hands the key of the Near East 
After the First Great War there was a de- 
termined attempt to wrest that kev from 
her hands By the abortive Treaty of 
Shvres the Straits and their hinterland 
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TURKEY TAKES NO CHANCES 

Broadcashng to the Turkish nation on February 2q, 1940, M Reyfik Saydam, Turkish premier, 
announced that Turkey, after intensive preparation during the preceding tsvelve months, was 
ready to face any eventuahty Above, a Turktsh field-gun in front of a mosque dunhg ARJ* 

exercises m Istanbul 
Photo, Atsoeuited Proa 


■vrere to be put imder the control of 
a Commission of the Alhes, bat at 
Lausahne m 1923 Ismet managed to 
retain for Turkey her full temtonal 
nghts over Constantmople, although the 
Straits themselves were the subject of 
a convention which provided for the 
demihtanzation of the shores and islands 
and for the free passage of merchant- 
men, ships of war, and aircraft both m 
peace and war 

Thirteen yearst later, however, the 
Montreux Convention authorized Turkey 
to fortify the Straits, hmited the 
number and size of foreign warships 
allowed in peacetime to enter the Black 
Sea from the Mediterranean and, while 
it left the decision as to the opening 
or closmg of the Straits m warfame to 
the League, accorded to Turkey full 
discretion m the case of a war m which 
she was a belligerent Thus Turkey 
was reconstituted the guardian of the 
Dardanelles 

This was the position when the 
pohtical balance of Europe was upset in 
the autumn of^lOSO by the conclusion 
of the Nazi-Soviet pact, followed by the 
mvasion and partition of Poland Por 
some months Turkey had been negotia- 
tmg an anti-aggression pact with the 
Alhes and also one of non-aggression 
with the Soviet— with whom, in fact, 
she had been on most friendly terms 
since the conclusion of the Treaty of 
Moscow m 1921 In Septewiber, 1939, 
Turkey’s Foreigu Mimster, M Sara- 
joglu, had gone to Moscow to settle the 


terms of the new pact, and was con- 
fronted by the proposal that Turkey, in 
return for the pact, should agree to close 
the Straits to all foreign wardiips hostile 
to Eussia, even though they were pro- 


posing to enter the Black Sea in accord- 
ance with the provisions in the Jlon- 
treui Convention M Sarajoglu refused 
to consider this proposal Molotov at 
length agreed to waive the clause, but 
on the day appomted for the pact’s - 
signature he hesitated — probably be- 
cause of pressure from Berhn 

Sarajoglu returned to Ankara without 
the agreement, and a few days later, as 
mentioned above, on October 19, the 
Anglo-Prench-Turkish pact was signed 
in Ankara by Dr Keyfik Saydam, the 
Turkish premier, and the Bntish and 
French ambassadors , also present were 
the Alhed Commanders in the Near 
East Some mention of this step — ^what 
was hailed as an outstanding success for 
the Abies — has been 
given m an earher 
chapter {see page 294), 
but here we may deal 
with the matter at greater length 

Announcing on October 19 the signa- 
ture of the pact, Mr. Chamberlain re- 
nunded the House of Commons that on 
the previous May 12 the Bntish and 
Tudnsh Governments had agreed to 
conclude “ a defimtive long-term agree- 
ment of a reciprocal character in the 
interests of their national secunty" 
Subsequently it had been decided that 
this long-term agreement should take 
the form of a tnpartite treaty between 
Great Bntam, France and Turkey, and 





. ALLIED AIR CHIEFS IN ANKARA 


' A SCiZUi /Ur 

,1940 They are seen above passing the guard of 
honour on their amvaL 

Photo IPide II arid 
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TURKISH VISITORS TO BRITAIN 


In the Sonng of 1940 a party of Turkish Memheis of Parliament and distinguished journalists 
visited England Above, Colonel Erdelhun (left), Turkish Military Attacbi, is seen conversing 
vnth a colleague and a British officer dunng a visit to the Aldershot Command 
Photo, Fox * , 


agreement *on the terms had been 
actually reached some three weeks 
earlier Signature was postponed, how- 
,ever, as it was hoped by the Turkish 
Government that the visit of the Turhsh 
Mimster of Foreign Affairs to Moscow 
might result in the conclusion of a paral- 
lel treaty between Turkey and the Soviet 
Union The negotiations in Moscow had 
been temporarily suspended, however, 
as the Turkish Government felt that 
certain of the proposals which had been 
made to them could not be reconciled 
with points which had already been 
agreed between Turkey on the one 
hand and Britain and France on the 
other “ Nevertheless," continued the 
Premier, “ it has been announced both 
from Moscow and Ankara that Turkey’s 
relations with the Soviet Union con- 
tinue as in the past to rest on a founda- 
tion of friendship ” 

Shortly after the Premier’s announce- 
ment the text of the Treaty was issued 
as a MTiite Paper It consisted of mne 
Articles and two Protocols The first 
six Articles are quoted in full 

I — In tho event of Turkey being involved 
in hostilities with a European Poner in con- 
Bcqucnco of oggression bv that Power against 
Turkey, the French Government and the 
Government of the United Kingdom will 
cooperate effectively with the Turkish 
Government and will lend It oil aid and 
assistance in their power 

II — (1) In the event of an act of aggres- 
sion by a European Power leading to war m 
the Meditemnean area in which Prance and 
thd United Kingdom are involved, Turkcv 


will collaborate cfTcctivcly with France and 
Gio United Kingdom and will lend them all 
aid and assistance m its power 
(2) In the event of an act of aggression by 
a European Power leading to- war in the 
Mediterranean area in which Turkey is in- 
volved, France and the United Kingdom will 
collaborate effectively with Turkey and will 
lend it all aid and assistance m tboir power 

III — So long as tho guarantees given by 
Francq and tho United Kingdom to Greece 
and Rumania by their fespectivo declara- 
tions of April IS, 1039, remain in force, 
Turkey will cooperate effectively with 
Franco and the United Kingdom and will 
lend them all aid and assistance in its power, 
in the cVent of Franco and tho United King- 
dom being engaged in hostilities in virtue of 
either of ttic said guarantees 
ly _In tlio event of the United Kingdom 
and Prance b6ing involved in hostilltuS with 
aKuroiican Power in consequence of aggres- 
sion committed by that Power against cither 
of those Slates without the provisions of 
Articles II or HI being applicable, the High 
Contracting Parties will immediately consult 
together 

It IS nevertheless agreed that hi such an 
oventunhty Turkey will observe at least a 
benevolent neutrality towards France and 
the United Kingdom 

y^^thoufc prejudice to the provisions 
of Article III above, In the event of either 
' (1) Aggression by a European Power 
against another European State which tho 
Gov ernment of one of tho High Contraclr 
mg Parties had, with the approval of Uiat 
State, undertaken to assist m maintaining 
its indopendenco or neutrality against 
such aggression, or 

(2) Aggression bv a European Power 
winch, while directed against another 
European State, constituted. In the 
opinion of the Government of one of the 
High Contracting Parties, a menace to its 
own security. 


tho High Contracting Parties will imme- 
diately consult together yith a view to such 
common action as might be considered 
effective 

VI— The present Treaty 1? not dweeted 
against any country, hut is designed to 
assure Franco, the United Kingdom and 
Turkey of mutual aid and assistance m resls 
tance to aggression should the necessity arise 

Article VII slates that tho provisions of 
the Treaty arc equally binding ns bilateral 
obligations and bv Article VIII the ffigh 
Contracting Parties engaged in hostilities in 
consequence of tho Treaty declare that they 
will not conclude an armistice or peace except 
by common agreement. Article IX is con- 
cerned with the question of ratification Of 
the two Frotbcols tho first states that the 
Treaty comes into force from the moment of 
its signature, while tile second contains a 
vital paragraph “ The obligations under- 
taken by Turkov In virtue of the above 

' menhoned Treaty cannot compel that 
country to take action havmc as its effect, 
or involving ns its consequence, entry into 
armed conlllct witjh tho USSR” 

, After the Treaty, as before it, Turkey 
was a neutral, but her neutrality so 
far as the AUies were concerned was 
friendly The guardian of the Staits 
was not at war, she 
hoped, indeed, to be Hoped for 
able to preserve not 
only her own peace but 
that of south-eastern Europe In par- 
ticular, die hoped to maintain her good 
relations with Soviet Russia 

, Those relation&tended for the time to 
be “correct” rather than “cordial" 
Turkey could not forget that her whilom 
ally was now a partner of Nazi Germany, 
and had not been loath to share the 
spoils of the iniquitous and entirely 
unprovoked and unwarranted attack on 
Poland The Kremlin, on the other hand, 
deeply regretted the Ankara pact, the 
more so when the signs multiphed that 
ere long the w'nr might be extended to 
the region of the Black Sea, whether hy 
a German onslaught on the Balkans via 
Rumania, or by an Allied counter- 
stroke which might find a target in 
the Russian oilfields of the Caucasus. 
When the Russians attacked Fmland, 
fear of war m Turkey increased, for it 
seemed that the Soviet under Stalin had 
embarked on a course of imperialist 
expansion on familiar Tsarist lines 

As the Fmnish struggle drew to its 
climax there were many m Europe who 
prophesied that very^soon, the war 
clouds would be gathering over Turkey 
Russia, it was suggested, having settled 
with her neighbour in the north-west, 
would turn to the south-east and reach 
out across the Caucasus into Asia 
Minor and beyond 

But these suggestions failed altogether 
to upset Turbsh equanimity The Turks 
refused to believe that any real militaiy 
threat would materialize far beyond the 
Caucasus, for not only is the county 
rugged and mountainous, but tho roads 
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EARTHQUAKES CAUSE HAVOC IN TURKEY 
Tremendous havoc was caused in the Turkish pmvmce of Anatolia by the devastating earth- 
quakes w December, 1939, and January, 1940 Above, President InSnQ (centre) is seen with 
General Orbay, in charge of the relief work, visiting one of the wrecked towns 
Photo, Ftm 


are few and poor and were con- 
Eiderably worsened, if not destroyed, by 
the earthquakes of December, 1939 
In the light ot'the campaign m 
Finland, the Turks considered that the 
Soviet troops eould not operate success- 
fnhy so far from their bases as Iren, 
etiU less Afghanistan and India Far 
more likely, it was thought in Ankara, 
was a Russian demonstration in the 
Caucasus with a view to naihng down 
• the Turkish forces while the Bed Army, 
With or without the support of the Nazis, 
leaded Rumania with the ostensible 
object of recovering Bessarabia 
Not without reason Turkey came to 
regard her own safety as hound up with 
MatofheralheBin the Balkan Entente, 
Rumama, Yugoslavia, and Greece 
Those at her helm id not forget that 
m the years of the Great War their 
country had been dragged hehmd the 
^ ^iser s chariot m an attempt to realize 

the Pan-German dream of a vast 
dominion which would stretch from 
Beilm to Bagdad? That dream, they 
knew well, had appealed to the Nazis 
predecessors of a generation 
TwXcy, ti?^ Turkey played a 

' GovernmeubPMt m seekmg a lapproche- 
coopcrato on the Balkan countries with 

II — fi) in 

Bion bv n mcreasing cool- 

the Mcditcwanwiithe New Year increased 
Ihtf TTnited Kmgdomserve peace m her 


comer of the world, but at the same time 
she was not neglectful of her own 
defence From the outset of the war her 
Government strove to safeguard the 
national resources, and a determined 
effort was made to loosen Germany’s 
economic hold on the country 
' In the first place she controlled the 
Dardanelles, and if by reason of the 
Ankara Treaty she joined the Allies in 
active operations, then they might 
confidently eicpcot that the Straits 
would bo open to the passage of their 


Turkey’s army, too, was excellent, 
composed as it was of neatly 200,000 
men, with a war potential of 700,000, 
and it could npt fad to make an m- 
valuable contnhution to the Alhed 
strength m the Near East The TurkiBh 
Navy was m a different case, consistmg 
as it did of two old hght cruisers, a 
number of smaller vessels and the battle- 
cruiser “ Yavuz ” (formerly the German 
“ Goeben,” taken over m 1914, which 
nevertheless ranked as the most power- 
ful unit m the Black Sea), uuth a 
personnel of some 6,000 men Of lata 
years an extensive programme of 
reorganization had been embarked upon, 
and vessels had been jefitted as money 
was made available for the puijose 
Here, agam, Turkey might help m,the 
control of the Black Sea 
That sea, in the event of war in the' 
Balkans, would be of primary im- 
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portance, for across it from Batnm to 
Constanza and Galatz go the tankers 
conveying Russian od from the wells at • 
Baku to Germany via the Danube, 
whde from Odessa set out the Russian 
wheat ships for Italy 
If the Alhes had effec- Importance ol 
tive control of the Black Black Sea 

Sea these commercial 
streams might be dammed, and, more- 
over, the Soviet Union would expose a 
long coastlme to the attentious of the 
Allied navies Small wonder that m a 
fit of nerves Stahn gave orders that 
forts on the Russian shores of the Black 
Sea should he put m an efficient state 
of defence, for a landmg m the Onmea— 
or, still worse, m the Caucasus— would 
be of the most 'serious consequence to 
the Soviet’s mditary and economio 
situation Furthermore, with the supply 
of od from Russia’s prmoipal oilfield cut 
off, Naa Germany’s war poteiitiahty 
would be immensely reduced, whde'tbat 
of the Alhes would be correspoudm^y 
increased Moreover, it ^ould bo 
remembered that Turkey herself is nch 
m raw matennls— od, mmerals and so 
on— which have hardly begun to be 
seriously exploited 

; In the sprmg of 1940, then, Turkey 
remamed on the alert Well she knew 
that at any moment she nught be called 
upon to fight for her seonnty, even her 
coutmued existence as a nation , 
and her fnends and enemies alike 
were agreed that when that moment 
struck her troops would fight with the 
dogged valour that has ever charactp 
iz^ the exercise' of the Turhsh arms 
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THE SEA AFFAIR, MARCH, 1940: BEATING THE 

MAGNETIC MINE . 

. The ‘ Queen Elizabeth ’ Goes to Neii- York— How Secrets of Magnetic Mine 
were Probed— De-Gaussing Our Merchant Ships— Anti-Submame Successes— , 

Loss of the ‘ Domala '—Ineffectual German Atr Attack on Scapa Flow— 

British Trawlers Hit Back— Mr Churchill on the Price of Neutrality 


D uking the month of March, 1940, 
the depredations of the Germans 
on merchant shipping diminished 
BO much that the Bntish losses were the 
lowest since the war began, and indeed 
one whole week went by without the 
sinking of a single Bntish sbp When- 
ever the Germans did strike them 
attacks were countered A raid on 
Scapa was ineSectual Bombmg and 
machine-gun attacks on trawlers con- 
tmued to he repulsed by hardy seamen 
armed with small but effective weapons 
The neutrals again sufiered by far the 
heaviest losses 

The arrival and departure at home 
ports of one or two notable ships showed 
how completely the Royal Navy now 
held command of the sea The aircraft 
earner “Ark Royal,” so repeatedly 
" sunk " by the German propaganda 
department, amved m perfect tnm at 
Portsmouth, havmg steamed 75,000 
iQiles , the giant “ Queen Mary ” and 
the “ Mauretama ” left the secunty of 
New Tork harbour, while the newly 
completed 86,000-ton “ Queen Ehza- 
beth" reached that secunty after an 
uneventful crossing of the Atlantic 
{see illus pp 700 and 708) It, was 
learnt that this latest tnumph of Clyde 
shipbuildmg had been fitted with a 
special safety device against magnetic 
mines 

These mmes were laid by the 
Germans, by submarines and other 
means, qmte early in the war On 
November 2, 1939, a German aircraft 
was seen to drop two in 
Mines Laid the vicmity of Shoebury- 
by Aircraft ness One of these fell 
on the seashore and when 
later it was more closely examined 
its unusual, importance was instantly 
recognized Next day a party from 
the ILne Experimental Department of 
H M S “ Vernon ” — ^the torpedo school 
at Portsmouth — amved to inspect the 
mine, and by 4 30 am had taken 
paper rubbings of its outside fittmgs 
Special tools of non-ferrous materials 
were made, and at midnight Lt - 
Commander J G D Ou^uy, of H M S 
“Vernon," volunteered to go out by 
himself and dismantle the mine by 
moonlight He left with the party 
details of the exact ports which he 
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proposed to remove first Thus, had this 
mine exploded, those who came after 
him would have some clue to gmde 
them m tackhng the next one 
secured 

Lt -Commander Onvry first removed 
a fitting which he took to be the 
detonator, and then, working all day 
until 440 pm, he and his party 
slowly dismantled this penlous machme, 
removing its outer platmg and several 
other fittings At one point m them 
hazardous investigation they were 
startled to find yet another detonator 
In the late afternoon the mme was 
prononneed safe enough for removal 
to the Mine Experimental Department 
at Portsmouth, where every secret of 
the devihsh device was revealed The 
mine weighed about 1,500 lb , and it 
was estimated that whereas a sub- 
marme could lay between 30 and 40 
at a time, an aeroplane’s load would 
be hmited to two There was nothmg 
unusual m the nature of the explosive, 
of which about 700 lb was used 
The novel feature was the magnetic 


device Jor setting o2 the detonator 
This comprised a dehcately poised 
magnetic needle which was deflected 
when a ship came over the mme , 
by' this means an electrical ijontact 
was efiected, thus closmg a circmt and 
finng the mme For his skill and 
courage Lt -Commander OuVry was 
awarded the DSC and one of his 
assistants, Chief Petty Officer Baldwin, 
the D S M Not long afterwards 
C P 0 Baldwin met his death m the 
course of his perilous work 
IiVhen the news was issufid that the 
“ Qheen Ehzabeth ” had arrived safely 
m New Tork on March 7, it was stated 
that she had been fitted with a non- 
magnetifc gmdle, consisting of current- 
carrying electric cables mnmng right 
round the ship, followmg the hne of the 
hull round the upper deck or bulwarks 
Other details were secret, but the 
effect was to neutrahze the magnetic 
field of a steel or iron ship and thus 
render it unable to affect the magnetic 
needle of the mme The system was 
spoken of as de-Gaussmg, from Gauss, 


MYSIBRY CABLE GUARDS GIANT LINER 
When the 'Queen Elizabeth’ reached the security of her New York berth foUowine her 
secret crossing of the Atlantic, it was leamedfhat she had been fitted with a safety device against 
magneticinines. The arrows m this photograph show the de-Gaussing cable, as it was termed. 

* mnmng round the hner ^ 

Photo, Aasociat^d Press * 




the uilit of magnetic force, named after 
the scientist, K F Gauss 
The device could be fitted to a ship 
of any size from a yacht to a liner and 
was quick and cheap to instal By its 
installation many hundreds of ships 
were qmckly made iipmune — as safe, 
that IS, as wooden ships from the 
menace of the magnetic mine 
"‘While the protective measures of the 
British Navy were everywhere lessenmg 
the toll of casualties, there was no 
slackenmg in the offensive agdinst the 
Nazis, and although the Admiralty 
preserved its customary silence in the 
matter of U-boats known to have been 
sunk,* there is no doubt that at tins 
time a number met their doom 
On March 4 an aircraft of the E A F 
attacked an enemy submarme in the 
Sohilhg Eoads, off ^ the German naval 
base of 'Wilhelmshaven, and almost 
certainly destroyed it 
Pate of The aircraft was on 

a U-Bqiat reconnaissance duty 

when the submarine 
was sighted m shallow water on the 
surface Four bombs were dropped, 
’ one of which registered a direct hit 
between the conning tower and the 
stern After the attack the submarme 
was seen to be enveloped in a cloud of 
' greyish black smoke, with only the 
upper part of her coniimg tower visible 
m the water Agam, on Match 11, a 
Bntish reconnaissance machme was on 
duty over a strongly defended area of 
the Hehgoland Bight when the pilot 


spotted a submarine, 1,000 feet below 
him, moving slowly on the surface 
Attackmg immediately from a height of 
500 feet, he registered two direct hits 
out of a salvo of four bombs This pilot. 
Squadron Leader Delap, was awarded 
the D S C , Sergt Gunmng, the pilot 
of the earher exploit, received the 
Distinguished Flymg Medal 
One of the most thrilling stories con- 
cerned a running fight, lasting 17 hours, 
in which the armed trawler “Northern 
Spray” chased a U-boat to its doom 
The small ship, haiung detected a 
submarine, dropped depth charges with 
such effect that the U-boat quickly 
came to the surface It immediately 
opened fire with its guns, and the 
trawler fired m return The U-boat 
then made off with .all possible speed, 
working up to 16J knots The trawler, 
which had never before done more than 
16 knots, was hit by the U-boat’s shells 
and the sea began to flood the engme- 
room The hero of the occasion was the 
chief engineer, who, standing m water, 
forced up the trawler’s speed until she 
drew closer and closer to the submarine 
Throughout the chase shot after shot 
was exchanged Eventually a lucky 
hit sent the U-hoat to the ’bottom 
The skipper was able to brmg his ship 
home The chief engineer, Mr G L 
'Westerden, was awarded the DSM 
(See photo, page 726 ) 

One further story of the haonth 
illustrates the detective eificiency of 
the “ Asdic ” device (an abbremtion 



GERMAN MAGNETIC MINE 
Above IS a diagram shovnng the mechaoism 
of a German magnetic mine similar to that 
seen in page 735 The mine, which is 
8 feet long and 3 feet in diameter, weighs 
1,200 lb It IS released from an aircraft at 
low altitude, and the parachute attachment 
preserves the delicate mechanism from 
damage by mimmiang the shock with 
which it enters the water The hydrostatic 
valve can be set to allow the mine to 
become live at a predeteimined depth. 

of Anti-Submarme Detector Indicatqc 
Committee) An escort vessel was in 
company with a convoy when, at 11 
o’clock m the mormng, while passmg 
through a thick fog, a neutral steamer 
m the conroy was torpedoed After a 
few ,inmutes definite contact with the 
submarme was obtained by means of 
“Asdic,” the instrument which Mr 
Churchill described as “ impalpable 
fingers gropmg beneath the surface of the 
sea ” Depth charges were dropped, 
but failed to brmg the submanne to the 
surface The hunt continued, aud the 
escortmg vessel agam gained contact 
by “ Asdic ” and dropped more depth 
charges Still the submanne did not 
appear About two o’clock two 
destroyers appeared on the scene and 
jomed lu the chase, and they in turn 
were jomed by a French destroyer At 
2 30 the submanne was sighted at two 
miles Shots were fired, but the U-boat 
received the actual coup do grace from 
the bombs of a flying-boat which had 
taken up the attack The German cren 
had abandoned the submarine All 
but the captain were rescued 
WTiat with Nazi shippmg bottled up 
in German harbours, and the policy of 
scuttling all ships that seemed to be m 
imminent danger, Bntish siibniarines 
had very rare chances of retaliation 
But on March 29 it was announced that 
the German ship “Heddcmheim’ 
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RAF CATCH U-BOAT UNAWARES 
This remarkable photograph, taken from an attacking A F aircraft in the Schilhg Road^ 
shows a German submarine about to submerge following the unexpected appear^ce of Bnbsh 
machines On the foredeck can be seen her 3 S-mch gun. This U-boat, a 300-ton vessel, was 
on exerase at the brae of the attack. 

BntMh Official Photograph ' Crown Copi/ngnI 
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. r .u ^ SHOWN A MAGNETIC MINE 

The secret of the German magnetic mines was soon discovered hr th* Rnft«k c < ■ ««. 

Above, HM the Kmg is seen inspecting the first magnetic mine salvnredtn .. Department 
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ENGINEER HERO 
G L Westerden, First Engineer in HM 
Trawler ‘Northern Spray' , his ship was hit by 
U-boat shells and the engine-room flooded, 
but he forced the speed until she overtook and 
sank the enemy He was awarded the D S M 
Photo, Ntumachwander 

(4,947 tons), sent to the bottom on 
March 21 while on the iron-ore route 
from Nar\ak to Germany, had been 
sunk by the British submarine “Ursula ” 
“ Ursula,” it will be remembered, had 
on December 14 torpedoed a 6,000-ton 
German cruiser of the Koomgsberg 
class A few days later the British 
submarine “ Truant ” arrested and 
afterwards sank the German coal ship 
“ Edmund Hugo Stmnes IV " 

Several German ships were scuttled 
by their crews, the biggest being 
the “ Uruguay " (6,846 tons), inter- 
cepted by a British warship in the 
North Atlantic, and the Hamburg- 
South America liner “La Coruna” 
(7,414 tons), intercepted by a Bntish 


cruiser in Northern waters On March 
26 an aircraft of the B A E Coastal 
Command on reconnaissance attacked 
and sank an enemy patrol vessel 
Losses were sufiered by HM trawlers, 
and at various times the Admiralty 
announced the smfang by mine of the 
"Maida," the “Peridot” and the 
“Loch Assater” With the loss of 
this last ship, sinkings of this class of 
vessel had up to March 16 amounted to 
18, nearly aU being vessels taken by the 
Admiral^ from the fishing fleets at the 
outbreak of war Nine of the total were 
rmned, five were reported missing, 
probably also mined , three were sunk 
as a result of damage received from 
bombs or torpedoes discharged by 
hostile aircraft, and one was lost 
through collision The most tragic 
loss amongst merchant shipping was 
that of the British India steamer 
“Domala” (8,441 tons), sunk by a 
German Heinkel bomber m the English 
Channel between four and five on the 
morning of March 2 The bomber 
dropped four bombs, three of which 
struck the ship, instantly killing a num- 
berof people and setting the vessel on fire 
On board were 143 British Indian 
subjects who had been released by the 
German Government and were being 
repatriated Not content with bombing 
the ship, the pilot machine-gunned the 
helpless passengers lined up on deck 
waiting for rescue— then rendered very 
difficult by the rough seas A Dutch 
ship and vanous British vessels came to 
the rescue, but of the 100 who lost their 
lives many were drowned(seei]lus p 695) 
On March 17 the Germans attempted 
another aerial attack on the fleet an- 


chorage at Scapa Flow— the first since 
those of October 16 and 17, 1939 It 
was singularly unsuccessful no mili- 
tary objectives were hit, there vorc 
seien casualties to naial personnel, 
and one warship was slightly damaged 
One civihan was killed and sc\cn 
wounded The incident was the subject 
of highly coloured com- _ 
mumques on the part 
of the Germans (one 
claim was that they Scapa Flow 

had inflicted £32 000,000 damage at 
Scapa), and the Prime Mimster felt 
called upon to make a statement in 
the House on March 19 The Germans, 
he said, had claimed that they had 
damaged at least three battleships, one 
cruiser and two other uarships The 
facts were that only one battleship uas 
damaged , she was not a capital ship, 
and the damage was of a minor char- 
acter Not more than 20 bombs nero 
dropped in the Flow, and the real 
difference between this raid and the 
raids uboh preceded it was that for 
the first time bombs were dropped on 
land Dunng this attack 121 high 
explosive bombs and some 500 incen- 
diary bombs were dropped on laud 
A tiny nllagc. Bridge of Waith, on 
the shore of the Loch of Stromnc's on 
the Orkney mainland, felt the full force 
of the raid It was here that James 
Isbister, a Council employee, was 
killed when an escaping German air- 
craft unloaded 19 high explosive bombs, 
for the enemy airman had to boat a 
retreat from the fire of ships’ batteries, 
shore defences and fighter aircraft 
British trawlers continued to use 
their weapons with great effect against 


NAZIS SCUTTLE ANOTHER SHIP 

The Geraian cargo ship ' La Coruna,’ below, was set on fire and scuttled by her crew whM 
intercepted by a^nhsh warship The ship was carrying coflee and a general cargo, and her 
crew were taken on board the Bnbsh warship 
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and 6.„ «„ o,„ha^ed. andr«S , armament 

o( leave In this photograph of the bows of H M S Covenfnr » m* * company enjoys a well-mented spell 
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‘SPOTTER’ FOR THE FRENCH NAVY 

Aulogjros were used by the French navy for submarine spotting^ smce this type of aircraft is 
over “defined area and'^can land m very restncted space, such as'fhe deck of a warship AWe. an autogyro of the , 
French Navy is seen on the landing ground of an aerodrome near Toulon 
Phoio, Rend Ziibtt 
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SOUTH COAST VICTIM OF NAZI AIR RAIDER 
The British ship * BatnhiU,' above, was hombed b; enemy aircraft off the South coast in March, 
1940 Four of her crew were killed and several injured The vessel remained ablaze for some days. 

Photo Fox 


German bombers On one occasion, 
about the middle of March, three 
trawlers fishing in the North Sea (the 
“ Castor," “ Queen,” and “ Montana ") 
were attacked by tl^ Hemkel bombers 
One aircraft dropped a bomb near the 
“ Queen ” and then opened fire on the 
“ Castor ” The skipper of the “ Castor,” 
Jlr J B Davidson (who on his return 
to port roundly declared that no 
German raiders were going to prevent 
}im fishing], manned the ship’s gun, 
uith the third hand to help with the 
loading and the mate at the wheel 
When one of the raiders dived towards 
the “ Castor ” Mr Dai idson opened out, 
firing 80 rounds straight into the nose 
of the Hemkel, which finally made off 
The attack lasted altogether 70 minutes, 
and Mr Davidson replied to every burst 
of fire until his ammunition was gone 
Another trawler fishing off the Scot- 
tish coast on the night of March 20 
had the best of a fight ivith a Nazi 
bomber, which, when last seen by one 
of the crcu , was si niggling 
Trawlers to n«c from about TO feet 
lilt Back aboi c the <=cn The fisher- 
men dc--cnbed how in the 
di'-tance thei had hoard gunfire and 
cvjilosions, and then suddcnlv three 
Gtrman aircraft had appeared, one of 
which left the fonnation and swooped 
to attack them Tlie German bomber 
circled mv times and dropped si\ bombs 
all of which mbsid It then procewled to 
iiiiichiiie gun tin iC'-'.el bnt the tnwlcr’s 
gun repheil hiftinc the eneniv bomber 
which then iiiadi off, gnidiialh lo«ing 
height TowinK the end of March the 


“ David M ," a motor coaster of 350 tons, 
was attacked by torpedoes dropped 
from aircraft 

This comparatively new form of 
weapon was quite unsuccessful on this 
occasion Captain Dawson of the 
“ David M ” desenbed how he saw a 
torpedo fall from one of three German 
aircraft flying low in the viomity, and 


watched its track as it passed between 
his boat and another coaster, the 
‘‘ Charles ” It hit the shore and ex- 
ploded Another aircraft dropped its 
torpedo Captain Dawson judged its 
direction and speed, swung his helm 
01 cr, and dodged it In all, three 
torpedoes were dropped without doing 
any damage , and when the skipper 
brought his machine-gun into play 
he got many shots through the fuselage 
of one aeroplane, and eientuall) the 
three Nazi raiders flew off 



BRITISH RESCUE DUTCH SEAMEN 

referred to * eirht e-n.c.ted Datehmen 
^ Tilt Dutch re lel ,n 

^ «nd lo!? mtehme-pinned by the hunt was the fishmc boat Protmus 

and above one of the crew is btini; earned ashore from the Bntish submannt Un ty 

/V r, J T'o^lirrll 


On Saturday, March 30, the First 
Lord of the Admiralty made a broad- 
cast speech on the progress of the war 
Addressed more particularly to the 
neutral nations, it foreshadowed an 
intensification of the struggle Not 
especially concerned with events at sea, 

Mr Churchill did, how- 
Heaij Price gygj.^ pgfgj, jg ggg gj 

two mstances to the 
NeutraUty j^g^^ p^gg smaller 

nations were already paying for their 
one-sided neutrahty During the last 
fortmght of March, he said, fourteen 
neutral ships had been sunk and only 
one British ship In all, nearly 200 
neutral ships had been destroyed, and 
nearly 1,000 neutral seamen had been 
slaughtered The First Lord recalled 
how, the day before, while sailors from 
a British submarine were carrying 



•ARK ROYAL’ RETURNS 


ashore on stretchers eight emaciated 
Dutchmen whom they rescued after 
SIX days’ exposure in an open boat, 
Dutch airmen, in the name of impartial 
orthodoxy, were shooting down a British 
aircraft which had lost its way 
The Dutch fishermen in question 
belonged to the unarmed trawler 
" Protmus ” (202 tons), which, with a 
crew of twelve, had left Ymmden on 
March 16 for ite fishing grounds One 
of the survivors described how their 
signals were answered by German 
aircraft with a shower of bombs, one 
of which struck the bndge and killed 
the skipper and mate “ As we made 
for our boat,” he continued, “ the Nazis 


After adventurous months at sea the aircraft earner ' Ark Royal ’ returned to a British port for re- 
fuellingand revictualling, thus giving ocular proof of the falsity of German propaganda, whichhad so 
often ‘ sunk ’ her Above, she is seen at her berth, the White Ensign floating over her flight deck. 
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dived and machine-gunned us, but no 
one was hit The lifeboat was not pro- 
visioned and the drinking water was 
found to be salty ” In this craft, without 
food or water, these wretched men 
drifted for days On Easter Monday the 
British submarine “Umty” sighted 
them and, keeping m touch all day, 
rescued them when mght fell 
A rescue of a different bnd, but none 
the less dramatic, was that of the 
captain of the Bntish ship “ Barnhill ” 
(6,439 tons), who was wounded when a 


German bomb struck his ship m the 
English Channel Four of the crew were 
killed, and Captain O’Neill suffered 
fractured nbs, a fractured arm and 
injuries to his left slioulder In this 
parlous state he found, when the crew 
left the steamer, that he had been over- 
looked He managed to roll his way 
along the deck of his burning ship 
until he reached the forecastle head 
With a tremendous effort he succeeded 
m gnppmg the rope of the ship’s bell 
with ks teeth and set it ringmg He at 

loef. lioar/1 alimifja frnTn ft wllicll W&S 



‘MAURETANIA’ UNDER SEALED ORDERS 
The new ' Mauretania ‘ made her first tnp to New York on June 17, 1939 She Wt the security 
of her Mew York berth in the spnng of 1940 for an unknown destination, and the photograph 
above shows her passing through the Panama Canal, her stem guns plamly visible 
PhotOf Aesociafed Prw 


standing by, but tins could not get 
alongside because of the fire, and 
Captam O’Neill was eventually rescued 
by a lifeboat 

A final word should be said about the 
return to home waters of the aircraft 
carrier “ Ark Royal ” For month after 
month the Germans declared that this 
ship was at the bottom of the sea 
When the “Ark Royal” 
reached Portsmouth 
during March, Vice- .^rk Royal’ 
Admiral Wells, com- 
mandmg Aircraft Carriers, said that 
the Germans dropped a few bombs, 
and the biggest, one of about 1,000 lb , 
came near enough to make the enemy 
beheve they were successful 

The Commander of the “ Aik Royal,” 
Captain A J Power, desenbed how the 
ship had been m other incidents On 
one occasion an enemy submarme dis- 
charged two torpedoes at her The 
marksman had uuderestimated the 
speed of the aircraft earner, and missed 
by about 100 yards “Thereupon, 
added Captam Power, “the destroyer 
screen, regarding this as an unfriendly 
act, sank the D-boat ” 
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Chapter 72 

FRANCE AWAITS THE ONSLAUGHT: PREPARA- 
TIONS IN THE FIRST THREE MONTHS OF 1940 

Speed-up m French Aircraft Production — Heavy Artillery — The Technique 
of Reconnaissance Along the Magmot Line — Drastic Economic Decrees— 

Political Unrest-Secret Sessions Again— Fall of Daladier's Government— 

Reynaud as Premier— War Aims Declared— Men and Machines 


T he policy of the Allies on the 
Western Front had dearly emerged 
by the end of 1939 as one of 
waitmg and watching for a German 
onslaught, while continuing to build 
up reserves of military and air power 
The protracted resistance of Finland 
to Russia’s furious attack upon her 
independence contributed to the un 
certainties of German strategy for the 
time being, because there remained a 
possibility of the Allies being able to 
send efiective reinforcements to the 
gallant little Finnish army before the 
\ spring, and this would have been an 
eventual threat to Gennanv’s northern 
front, the western Baltic Besides these 
strategical considerations the abnor- 
mal! v severe winter weather of January 
■' and February, 1940, imposed a further 
] degree of inactivity on the Western 
1 Front Even aerial reconnaissance, as 
I well as the operations of ground patrols, 

> had to be reduced to a minimum on 
{ both •Sides 

' During this prolonged lull before the 
storm of war the French troops were 
strengthening their positions m front 
of the Jlaginot Lme and developing a 
technique of reconnaissance The 1< renoh 
Navy continued its efiective collabora- 
tion with the Bntish to maintain and 
tighten the blockade, greatlir assisted 
by its oum air arm The French air 
A1 nathe force kept constant watch 
» above the enemy’s front, 
£ and when contact with 
German machines was 
made it was usually the enetaiy who 
suffered loss, or else he kept well 
behind his own hnes Inside Fnqce 
virtually the entire civnlian population 
w as now mobilized for war, with the most 
satisfactoiy consequences for the pro 
duction of equipment and armaments 
Comparatively little was published 
as to this last aspect, but it became 
known that the French gemus for war 
was already evolving new machines 
Bv the spring, for instance, the French 
aircmtt industry had begun to turn 
out pursuit planes faster than th( 
much boosted llcsserschniitt 110, and 
the Air Ministry announced that mass 
production to the manmura need 
would be attained by the early summer 
of 1940 Chief among these new craft 


was a small and improved Morane 
single-seater, multi-gun fighter, and its 
evolution typified the rapid develop 
meiit of both the British and French 
aircraft industries after the Munich 
cnsis of 1938 This development had 
reduced the handicap of the Allies as 
compared with the Luftwaffe by the 
beginning of 1940, and to some 
e'^teiit had cancelled the Germans’ 
former supenonfy, though their rate 
of production was said still to exceed 
that of the Allies Here, however, the 
factor of Amencan supplies counted 
Although the delivenes of complete 
machines from the United States had 
as yet not been on a large scale, it was 
known thaVFrance had greatly speeded 
up her output of new 'planes by fitting 
aircraft with Amencan engines This 
applied iniithe most important degree to 
new French bombers 
A charactenstic development m the 
French artillery was noted in Febraary 
by Richard Capell, “ Daily Telegraph ” 
War Correspondent as he watched the 


great gun tractors takmg up temporary 
positions The French had organized 
“ nomad ” batteries which could go at 
surpnsmg speed across any sort of 
country, to take up a new station and 
open fire upon an enemy artillery 
position^ After a s'wift bombardment 
they moved away, so that the German 
guns had no fixed position to shell 

Tho whole performance is a wonder of 
expeditionsness,” wrote Mr Capell " Within 
a few minutes of the arrival all is ready 
Then the earth seems to shake as the mon 
sters discharge their first shell Within a 
quarter of an hour there have been changes 
in Uie landscape somewhere in Germany It 
is time to pack up and go Never was comp 
broken up more swiftly The trdetors make 
off, and it is fantastic to see the pace of the 
huge things ^e scene of action has hardly 
ceased echoing, and traces in the snow are 
the only signs to us that the landscape has 
to show ' 

Also waiting behind the lines for 
their day to come were the new “ moving 
fortresses,” 70-ton tanks carrying six 
machine-guns and a French 76 mm 
gun placed low between the tracks m 
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WAR POSTERS OF FRANCE 

The French poster on the left reads Wth your old iron we will forte the steel of victoiv ’ and 

was usued by the Ministry of Munitions On the nght » an «nrh.gossrpostenTto;.nTa 
ft ’rarcine "Take caret He* is hsteningf* 

ft mtcresUng to compare this with similar Bntish exhortations illustrated on page 626 
Photos II xde II orld Agenee i?rampu9 
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AMERICAN. BOMBER IN THE SERVICE OF FRANCE 
Above IS a Douglas DB-7 bomber,, an American aircraft used by the French Aimte de I’Air 
Machines of this type played a great part during the Battle of France in harassing the enemy’s 
communications and destroying armoured columns 
Phata, Serna Ctnlmalofraphtue de I'Atr 



FRENCH FIGHTER AIRCRAFT 

The fighter ’planes seen above are French Morane nods, low-wing monoplanes with retractable 
underLrnagra Tbeif armament consists of a shell gun, finng through the airscrew boss, and 
machine-guns They have a maximum speed of about 300 m p h 
Photo, Aetootaled Press 


front Like all the French tanks, they 
were protected by a special armour 
plating The French heavy artillery 
promised to be a match for anythmg 
the Germans possessed, and before the 
spring of 1940 lie enormous oul^ut of 
the French foundries included more of 
their great 400-mm long-range guns 
Elvalling the British naval 16-in guns, 
they could place a t® of high explosive 
thirty miles away Byen more import- 
ant than the 400-mm French 

had in production on a rorge scale before 
the spring a new heaW howitzer of 
320 ram with a secret fiwioe 
Though little was heard V the French 
Navy’s activities, the importance of its 
oollaboratioii with the British fleet 
during the months of tightening block- 
ade could hardly be exaggerate^ Nearly 
one-third of the U-boats sunk find been 
destroyed by French naval umra , and 
not one French warship had boon lost 
through enemy action, though a cruiser 
and three patrOl vessels had behn acci- 


sance 

Tecbnlijue 


dentally 'destroyed Throughout the 
first eight months of the war France 
had continued naval shipbuilding at full 
speed, and by the spring* had confirmed 
her margin of supenonty over the 
Italian navy Of her four 35,000-ton 
battleships building, the “ Bicheheu 
was said to be ready for active service 
by the end of Apnl, some ten months 
ahead of schedule, another was almost 
ready, and th'e remaining two were 
well advanced This relative 'naval 
power of France was a most important 
factor in assuring the. Allied control of 
the Mediterranean whatever new turn 
of policy might replace Italy’s “ non 
belligerency ” Altogether there wore at 
least 120 new warships building in 
French yards at this time 
During the winter very few com- 
batants, and these in small umts, were 
actually engaged at any time out of the 
millions massed behind the tremendous 
German and French fortified zones on 
-the Western Front But, though small 


and local, the frequency of these patrol 
operations m front of the “mam lines 
made up' a considerable amount of 
speciahzed actm'ty, in which the French 
soon began to acquire a charaptenstio 
technique to meet German cunning \ 

The actitnty ,of the reconnaissance \ 
units m front’’ never en,- „ „ ) 

tirclj ceased, even in the 
severest weather, just 
as behind the lines the 
movements of guns, the varied work 
of sappers, the organizing of victualling 
centres and big cattle parks, and the 
constant movements of troops con- 
tinued without a pause In the open 
'country adjoining No-man’ s-land 'a 
peculiar guerilla warfare was going 
on all the time, both sides ever alert 
for a surprise An example of the 
French methods was afforded by the 
reaction to the innumerable tricks of 
the Germons with land-mines Every 
French reconnaissance unit included 
one or two men who had developed am J 
intuitive sense of danger in the presenc|ej' 
of a mine, their special flair in the 
search for these deadly traps resembled 
the good journalist's “ nose for new^ " 

In the words of a French seigeant, 
quoted by Alexandre Amoux in'“La(j^ 
B,evue de Pans " (December, 1939j . 1 

H ^ f 
4 

“ Mamn can smell tho things ’Tau see ' 
that green house over there, on the rfgo of f 
the stream ? I wos just going to step on J 
the door mot when Marsan caught jpo by i 
the shoulders and stopped mo. I would } 
have been a ’ goner ’ otherwise / Ife m- , 
vestigated, nilli there wns tho fMc, 
enough I tcU you, be smells tmm we I 
have to keep our wits about us Sho door- 
liandle trick is an old one , we ^ 0® , 
caught by that one any morfe. ButVo have 
to look out for the bell rope in tlw '’buwh, 
the canary’s cage, the false corpw and the 
watch olinin Naturallv wo girjfos good os 
we got. 

I found myself alone irith my men. 
UnfoTtunatoly, I bed np'automatio wenpOT, 
my automatic rifle ^Amg boon damaged 
I sent for one, but it'was n long time coming 
In the distance I could see Germans ap- 
proaching Thev drew level mth a red house 
with a tiled roof I calculated the range: 

1 BOO metres I fired If I can smash the 
tiles, I thought, I shall know I have got the 
right range The tiles flow off Good ^ I 
ordered my men to ftro salvos with a slight 
lag between each man, so as to unitoto 
machine gun fire Ta-ta-ta-tn it went. A 
real bolt, a fitsl-closs imitation 

“You rememhei I was tolling you of tlie 
night we fell back Well at down I sent 
liaison men to right and lea Thev came 
back. No lieutenant on the ka, not a soni 
on the right I realized we were ‘in the 
air, and probably surrounded 
along in single flic We caught sight of four 
Germans and oaiofiilU avoided Him yuo- 
denly wo found n whole band of ‘ Fnilohns 
in front of us, walking about with nfles 
slung over their shoulders, little dreaming 
that they had tea Frenchmen in Uielr rear 
Cautiously and siltnUv wo wriggled our 
way towards them and when about ten 
varfs off we dropped their officer and so^ernl 
men at almost point-blank range. 







WAR INDUSTRY IN FRANCE 
The top photograph shows loo-lb bombs 
being painted dned and packed before 
dehvei7 to the French Armie de I’Air 
Above, a stage in the manufacture of 
airscrews and bosses , centre left, com- 
pleted airscrews left, an underground 
f aircraft factor; in France, constructed 
sixty feet deep beneath the countryside. 
Our photograph shows the system of ait 
condmts installed all along the halls. 
Photos Planet Aeira, Sport d. General 






FRENCH WOMEN AT WAR 
WORK 

French nomen played a great part m the 
nation's war effort Top left, a store of gas 
masks which French girls turned out at the 
rate of 150,000 per month , top right, a 
Frenchwoman working on the land Their 

fathers, brothers, and husbands having been 

mobilized, the women of France took their 
place in the fields Right, a traimng 
establishment for armament workers Most ^ 

of these girls were formerly in the millinery r”" " • '2*1 *_ 

business,hencetheflowersonthework-bench ! - , ' ' * i ''i-> 

Photoa,PNA IFtda TForid ^ ' “ 

We took advantage of their surprise, and The insouciaiice and industry of t 
made for our lines We could not. find Prenoh troops at the front were rwecMiQ 
the gap in the ivirc nt first, ns it had enereotic calmness of the French 

boon filled m with fresh rolls of barbed wire „„™ilni-inn workins as if the country 
At Inst wo mndo a clonring, but we lost population, g fnetnrv and 

vnlunble time, nnd the Fritries were on us had become an enormous ** 

ngnin I hnd tliroo pnis wounded, three pals farm ,0n the last day of February, 
whom I wns forced to icafo tlicre if I uqrc iqjq French Government an- 

bl'^r^y - nonneed a senes of economic decrees 

“Anyway, we llnallv got clear Our that <50Vered many unified 

tnnchinc-guns hnd started iipi and as it ■was national effort It invol 
diilicuit for our men to distinguish us from control of the war supplies, of agriom- 
the Germans I stuck a handkerchief on the , economic and financial 

org.— m Tl,.g.ld».flh. 
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Bank of France, totalling £553,000,000 
a week earher, was to be revalued to 
bring it into line with the value of 
the franc against dollars and pounds 
The beginnings of direct price control 
were indicated, with also the promise 
of the issue of bread cards in the 
near future By ^ay of economizing 
in wheat flour, it was to be mixed with a 
proportion of bean flour Bakers and 
pastrycooks ' had new regulations to 
observe, and the pastrycook shops were 
to be closed two days' every week 
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french heavy artillery 

The photographs in this page show typ cal 
heavy guns that were standard in the French 
army Top left, a T55-mm. gun during 
battery exercises , top nght a French heavy 
gun on a special form of tractor mounting 
with caterpillar treads which was intended 
for use against tanks , in the lower photo 
a 320 mm howitzer on rail mourbng has 
just fired In English measurement 155 
mm, corresponds to just over 6 in , and 
320 mm to 12 2-in. calibre 
PAofcw Plarut Aewa Couriuy of French 
Commxasanot Qinfral d Information 


On one day each week no alcoholic 
drinks were to be served, and petrol 
consumption for civihan purposes was 
to be further restricted Certain credits 
were piomised for agriculture, now 
brought under more direct Goremment 
control , and the farmers and farm- 
uorkers now requisitioned by the 
6o\ernment totalled some 15,000,000 
One of the new decrees forbade the 
engagement of any more agricultural 
workers m new factories, for France’s 
agricultural production remained the 


backbone of her strength In the 
essential industnes capital and labour 
were worhng together under the Govern- 
ment night and day in unending shifts, 
and the worker was putting in GO to 70 
hours a week ,An immense recruit- 
ment of women to mdustry had taken 
place 

It was estimated in January, 1940, 
that the output of munitions already 
amounted to more than twenty timis 
the peak French production dnnng the 
pre\nous Great War, when France at the 
737 


beginmng lost many of her blast furnaces 
and mines Ei er since the beginmng of 
the war the French A E P for cmhans 
had been imposed less se\ erely than that 
of Britain, although the degree of 
danger from enemy raids upon the 
towns was probably much greater 
Pans had recovered from the initial 
check to unwarlike activities, in spite 
of the gaps in personnel Her cafes, 
eaen after gainmg an hour’s extension 
of time, had to close at midnignt 
taxis remained scarce, the Metro closed 
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down at 11 p m , and private cars were 
limited Yet tliroughout' the wintei 
Pans was busy providmg food and 
drink and entertainment Even opera 
continued at the Opera House and the 
Opdra Comjque, and the theatrical 
fare was far superior to that in London 
Both the cheerfulness and the con- 
trolled energy of the French people had 
to be maintained by a careful watch on 
political reactions, whether to Govern- 
ment decrees or to enemy propaganda 
France remained essentially a demo- 
V cratic country, and 
French Yellow autocratic powers of 
Book her Government de- 
pended upon the 
intelligent consent of a people con- 
vinced of the necessities of war Thus 
it was that French statesmanship and 
diplomacy laboured more intently than 
ever, and it is significant that in the 
first quarter of 1940 the most memor- 
able developments of France’s acti^vity 
were in the diplomatic sphere 
Foremost was the French Yellow 
Book, the counterpart of the British 
Blue Book concermng the diplomatic 
exchanges leading up to the war with 
Germany Before the middleof January, ' 
1940, the first edition (of 35,000 copies) 
was exhausted, and another of 100,00() 
was in the press And before the end 
of March this pubhcation had broken 
all records for the sale of diplomatic 
reports, with a total up to date of 
526,000, of which 490,000 were m the 
original French, 14,754 in English, 
10,000 in Spanish, and 5,000 in Portu- 
gese, with some abridged versions The 
case that had been established by Sir 


Nevile Henderson and .the texts of 
the British diplomatic documents was 
confirmed and in some respects hmplified 
by the French Yeljow Book which 
attracted attention all over the world 
and soon drew an official German reply 

The Nazi answer set out to prove that 
after the Munich conference the French 
Government through responsible repre- 
sentatives had agreed to leave Germany ' 
a free hand in Central Europe, and that 
on the basis of this agreement the 
German-Frepch declaration of Decem- 
ber, 1938, had been made The sub- 
sequent change in French policy, i said 
the Nazis, had therefore been due to the 
influence of Britain But, of course, the 
German account failed to pomt out 
that the statements of certain French 
politicians and diplomats it quoted 
were all made before the brutal annexa- 
tion of Bohemia and Moravia by 
Germany in March, 19.39 

Meanwhile the French people, not less 
than the British, had become more than 
ever convinced of the necessity for their 
Government’s war policy They had 
learnt more about the behaviour of the 
Germans in the ravaged and despoiled 
countries. On January 29 M Daladier, 
in a broadcast speech appeahng for a 
resolute mind m all ^ench people, 
civilian and military, declared 

“The Nazi domination is different from 
anrlldng liistory hns ever known It is 
pursuing tiic systematic destruction of tbo 
vanquished Hitler docs not treat with 
nations wlilch hn\o submitted to him He 
de3tro\s Uiem He takes nway from them nil 
economic and political existence He scckS to 
destroy cien tlielr history and culture To 
him human beings are only cattle He orders 
their massacre or emigration ” 



SEA MONSTERS ROBBED OF THEIR FANGS 
The Nau mmei seen above were washed up on the French coast. After having been rendered 
harmless by fiench naval experts they were towed away and were doubtless put to other uses — 
possibly transformed into munitions and returned to Germany m that shape 
•* Photo, Topical 


In spite of^the deepemag umty of 
France the complications of French 
pkrty politics continued for some time 
yet to threaten mstability for the 
Government majority A sign of senous 
efforts bemg made behind the scenes 
to overcome this tendency to fitmtless 
and not really sigmficant divisions was 
the revival m February of the holding 
of secret sessions of the Chamber of 
Deputies None had 
been held 'since Secret 
November, 1917, when Sessions / 
Clemencean’s opposi- , • I 

tion had put an end to them The 
fourth of such secret sessions fn 
three days was held on February 12, 
1940, and at this the Chamber recorded 
a unanimous vote of confidence in 
M Daladier Moreover, the vote of 
confidence was signed by the thirteen 
parliamentary groups m the Erench 
Chamber 

French domestic poh'tics held in store 
another of those sudden changes which 
surpnse foreigners Notwithstanding 
the clarity of policy and the umfy of 
national feeling on the mam issue of the 
war, there was a good deal of questiomng 
and political feeling— partly inspired by 
as yet incompletely organized rationing 
schemes and rismg prices, though the 
mcouvenience caused was less than that 
experienced m Britain on account of 
rotioiung More senons was the resent- 
ment of the working classes at the 40 per 
cent levy imposed by the Government 
on overtime pay, in spite of the very fine 
response of French labour to the national 
need for faster production ^ MTien the 
new economic and financial decrees 
were issued by tbe French Ministerial 
Council on February 29, 1940, M 
Keynaud, then Finance Minister, took 
the opportunity to stress the necessity 
of heavy sacnfices, especially by in- 
creasing production and reducing exports 
and consumption The position oi the 
French Treasury was satisfactory, how- 
ever, although the war was costing 
France about £4,000,000 a day, and 
M Reynaud stated that in the preced- 
ing January the ordinary tax revenue 
and the subscnptions to the arma- 
ments bonds had been sufficient to 
cover all the expenditure, both civil 
and nuhtary 

The pohtical parties were still at 
variance, and the Daladier Government 
decided to seek another vote of confi- 
dence After an all-night secret sitting 
the Chamber on March 20 passed a 
motion of confidence by 239 to 1 This 
apparently very favourable result was 
negatived by the extraordinary total of 
300 abstentions, with the consequence 
that the Government resigned After 
Daladier had declined President 
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Reynaud 

Becomes 

Premier 


Lebrun’s luntation to form a new 
Government, M Reynnud, following a 
senes of private conferences accepted 
the task and formed a Government with 
a wider basis of representation, moluding 
the important Socialist element 
The new Pnme Jlinister was successful 
in retaining the services of Daladier as 
War Minister, a post the late Premier 
had occupied for nearly four years, 
havmg also beeuTnme 
Blinister for the two 
years before his resigna- 
tion One virtue of 
Eeynaud, besides his energy, was his 
plain-spoken insistence on essentials, 
and despite the dislike of other French 
parties he obtained the inclusion of 
Sociahsts m the Cabinet After the first 
debate there was a majority of only 112 
for Reynand’s Government, with 110 
abstentions It was evident by the 
severe Press criticism of the vote that 
the public had no sympathy with the 
squabbles of the Chamber of Deputies, 
and though the position of the new 
Government seemed a httle precanous 
the country was behind Reynaud's 
policy In bis first broadcast speech as 
Prime Minister, on Match 25, Revnaud 
declared “ One single idea guided me 
what Ministerial formation would giie 
to the Goi ernment the greatest strength 
to act ’ 

On March 28, 1940, the sivth meeting 
of the Suptejne War Council of the 


PARIS IN THE BLACK-OUT 

The black-out to Pans was -less intense .than that m London owing to the fact that m the former 
at; a complete hladr ont could be obtained at a moment s notice, since all the at; Ughtmg was 
controlled by a few master switches Our photographs show left, reading a newspaper at a bus 
stop , centre, a anema entrance , right, a policeman m white cape seen at liight m the Place 
de rOpfra , top, the front o! a cafb near the Care de 1 EsL 
Phoiot For 


Allies since the war began was attended 
in London by the new French Premier, 
accompanied by General Gamebn The 
Council issued the “ solemn declaration " 
that ' 

* the Gorernment of the French Republic 
andHW Ooi ernment in the tTnitcd Kingdom 
of Groat Britain and Kortbern Ireland 
mutunlly undertake that during the present 
war they vill neither negotiate nor conclude 
an armistice or treaty of peace except by 
mutual agreement They undertake nob to 
discuss peace terms before rcaobing complolo 
agreement on the conditions necessary to 
ensure to each of them an offectito and 
lasting guarantee of their security Pmally, 
they undertako to maintain, after the con 
elusion of peace, a commumtv of action in all 
spheres for so long as may be necessary to 
slfeguord their securlt} and to effect the 
reconstruction, with the assistance of other 
nations, of an interaational order which will 
ensure the liberty of peoples, respect for law, 
and the maintenance of peace in Europe * 

This announcement, apparently bear- 
mg so httle upon immediate problems, 
was qnticized at the time as being apt 
to encourage a belief that -the > Allies 
might hsten to renewed peace talk, 
especially as it followed on the tour of 
Europe by Mr Sumner Welles, President 
Roosei elt's political scout Actually m 
the long run the joint declaration laid a 
719 


firm basis of confidence to withstand the 
possible influence of contmned German 
propaganda, and it was a significant 
completion of the first authontative 
reference to war aims that had been 
made on December 29, 1939, by the 
French Government, through M 
Daladier The latter had then referred 
cautiously to the future possihihties of 
the impressive economic collaboration 
being orgamzed between France and 
Bntam He had also stated that this 
collaboration was open to all nations 
who desired to take part in it, and his 
mvitation to the non-autocratic Powers 
to join such a umon had^attracted some 
attention And then, on January 11, on 
his Presidential address to the ChamW, 
M Hemot said in memorable words 

The presence beside our soldiers and their 
leaders of British , troops the constant sup 
port of Great Bntam and the Domimons, 
are the substantial signs of a solidarity 
wbich bv well conceiTed formulas will hence- 
forth extend to economic and financial 
organmtion and will furnish the first 
example for times of peace Two immenso 
Empires have pooled their resources in the 
services of the same ideals It is no longer 
two nations fighting side bv side but the 
immense euipwe of liberty struggling against 
the bloc of tnaimv 
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CABINET OF M PAUL REYNAUD IN MARCH, 1940 
The members oE M Paul Reynaud's Government, constituted on March 21, 1940, are seen above 
They are i, M Paul Reynaud , 2, M Daladiet , 3, M Sarraut , 4, M Campmchi , 3 M Monnet , 
6, M Laraoureux , 7, M Queuille , 8, M Roy , 9, M Frossard , 10. M Blanche , 11, M 
Pomaret , 12, M julien , 13, M Ducos , 14, M Dautry , 13, M Hachette , 16, M The her , 
17 M Sirol , 18, M Jacquinot , 19, M Schuman , 20, M Mandeli, 2t, M Rio , 22, M. 
Laniel , 23, M Chautemps , 24, M Pinelli , 25 M Amaury de la Grange 26, M Hdraud , 
27, M Rividre , 28, M Albertm , 29, M RoIIin 
Photo II (dc II or / 1 

The manguration of the Eeynaud 
Government was accompanied by an 
important diplomatic step in time with 
a similar notion by the British Govern- 
ment M Reynaud summoned to Pans 
at the end of March several of France’s 
chief ambassadors M Franyois-Poncet 
Ambassador m Rome, had already 
arrived, and it had been assumed that 
M RejTiaud especially desired a better 
understanding with Italy A certain 
political complication resulted from the 
fact that this aim received its mam 
support from the Right Wing politicians, 
nho had also been demanding a rupturd 
of relations with Soviet Russia But 
Reynaud said nothing to indicate any 
disagreement with the British policy of 
avoidmg hostilities ivith Russia, an 
attitude uhich Lord Halifax had clearly 
defined 111 the House of Lords on 
March 19 

The new French Goicmment’s dip- 
lomatic concordance with that of the 
British was made clear by this recall 
of certain ambassadors, which uas 
announced on the same day (March 29) 
that Lord Halifav invited all the British 
envoys in south-east Europe to return 
to Britain for conference The Allies 
had thereby made a diplomatic riposte 
to the showy, but sterile, meeting of 
Mussolini and Hitler at the Brenner 
Pass They also thus revealed their 



REYNAUD LEAVES ‘No 10’ 
Abpve, M Reynaud, French Premier, and M. 
Corbin, Frendi Ambassador m London, leav- 
ing No 10, Downing Street, watched by Mr 
Chamberlain, altera meeting ot the Supreme 
War Council at the,end of March, 1940 

Photo, Topical 
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intention to meet the renewed German 
economic and diplomatic 'ofiensive 
under Dr Cfiodius which was then 
proceeding in the Balkans 
Finally, it should not be forgotten, 
among so many diierse developments 
of French power, that 
her military resources in Men and 
men by the spnng of Machines 
1940 were formidable, 
even without her Colomal troops The 
French army, containing 6,500,000 
men, was well trained, though it had 
had little to do smee the outbreak of 
war It was stated that the German 
Command would call up 2,500,000 
more men in the following summer, 
which would then give the German 
army a total of about 7,500,000 But 
at least 1,000,000 German soldiers were 
bound to be held in the east of Ger- 
many, to gamson the countries she had 
brutally overrun and to watch the east 
and south-east frontiers The British 
army was capable of being expanded to 
at least 3,000,000 by the end of 1940 
The crucial test was likelv to bo m 
the realm of machines, for Germany’s 
campaigns m Czechoslovakia and 
Poland had opened the eyes of the 
world to new tactics made possible bv 
intense mechanization of the armed 
forces Certain strategic possibilities 
followed naturally from these tactical 
innovations, and the success of the 
Allies m resistmg the Bhtzlmeg, when 
m' fact it should materialize, might 
depend on how far their commanders 
had appreciated and applied the lessons 
to be learned from past encounters 
with the Nazis ’ , 
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Chapter 73 

TOTALITARIAN WAR ON BRITISH AND 
NEUTRAL SHIPPING 

Nme Months of War Reuewed—Bntam's Merchant Tonnage Increased— 

Safety m British Con\oys—How a Convoy Eluded the Nazis in Noniegian 
Waters— U-Boats in the Atlantic— Mediterranean Ban on American Shipping 
' . —Sinking of the * Ville de Bruges '—Merchant Ships in the Dunkirk Epic 


St 


A t the begirung of the war the 
Nazis made a determined effort 
to undermine the strength of 
British sea power by a fierce attack on 
British merchant shipping The coimter- 
meastttes adopted by the Eoyal Navy 
against U-boats as well as magnetic 
mines soon stopped this direct attack, 
and when the convoy system came into 
full operation the losses suffered by 
convoyed vessels became extremely 
rare From about November, 1939, 
howe\er, the unrestricted laying of 


notable drop in the number of both 
Allied and neutral sinkings, and this 
must in somp measure be attributed 
to the preparations that were going" 
on in German) for the Blitzkneg m the 
West, which opened by the invasion 
of Denmark and Norway in April 
As a result of the attack on Norway, 
about forty merchant ships, mainly 
British, Norwegian and Swedish, were 
destroyed at Nanik The Bntish 
ships alone totalled over 40,0TO tons 
gross By the middle of June tne only 


European mantime powers which were 
still neutral were Sweden and Greece, 
both countnes almost entirely stftround- 
ed by belbgerents 

The merchant fleets of Holland, 
Belgium and Norway escaped almost 
intact, and immediately became fully 
available to the Allies Danish ships be- 
came technically enemies and subject 
to process in the Pnze Court, but at 
least 150 of them submitted \ oluntanly 
to capture and were pressed into Alhed 
ser\nce with their own crews and masters 


powerful mines took toll of 
neutral as much as of Allied 
shipping 

By the early part of 1940 
it seemed that the Nazi 
High Command was attack- 
ing undefended neutral 
shipping m preference to 
belligerent merchantmen, 
and was trymg to justify 
this new form of terrorism 
by saying that every ship 
on the seas must be m the 
service of the Allies It 
was, in fact, a direct ad- 
mission of the supremacy 
of the Allies at sea 

Comparative monthly 
figures of British and 
neutral losses m the war 
at sea give a clue to the 
methods adopted by the 
Germans In the first 
three months Bntish losses 
fell from 155,000 tons gross 
to about 75,000, while 
neutral losses in the same 
period rose from 25,000 
tons to nearly 100,000 
Bntish losses fell because 
of the efficacy of the con- 
voy system, and neutral 
losses rose because of the 
magnetic mine campaign 
In December, 1939 and 
January, 1940 came the 
first intensive air attacks 
on shipping in the North 
Sea Neutral losses rose 
to about 110,000 tons a 
month and , Bntish losses 
were about the same In 
March, 1940, there was a 



Shipping losses due to Gennan action in igiy-iS compared with 
appronmate Bgures for the first eight months of the Second ^t War 
Adapltd from Tht Tunes ’ 1 


At the end of nine months 
of warfare at sea the total 
Alhed losses, mcludins 
natal anxilianes such as 
merchant vessels convert- 
ed for war purposes into 
armed anxihary cruisers, 
and transports, hospital 
ships, mmesweepers, etc , 
amounted to just over 
1,000,000 tons gross The 
neutral losses m the same 
penod amounted to over 
half that total The chief 
neutral sufferers were 
Norway, Sweden, Holland, 
Greece, and Denmark (in 
that order) 

The German shippmg 
losses reqmre special atten- 
tion 

In nine months of war 
the Nazi losses approxi- 
mate to the Bntish losses,, 
which IS a remarkable 
illustration of the strength 
and use of sea power 
Bntish ships had been- 
sailing without mterferenco 
over all the «eas of the- 
world ever since hostilities 
began German ships on 
the high seas were imme- 
diately captured, or were 
scuttled by their crews on 
mtercepfaon, or else were 
bottled up in neutral portt, 
remaining a constant dram 
ojMm the foreign cuirency- 
resources of the Reich 
because of the cost of 
their upkeep German ship- 
pmg, after the first weeks 
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COAL FOR ITALY'S EMPTY BUNKERS 
, The Chamberlain government, true to its policjr of ' appeasement,’ attempted to placate Italy 
by releasing from the Exports Control in March, 1940, thirteen Italian ships laden with German 
coal which had been stopped by the British Navy One vessel is seen above in the Downs 
Contraband Control Base. 

Photo, Fox • 


the war, apart from the acquisition of » 
nearly all the, Norwegian, Danish, 
Dutch and Belgian tonnage when these 
countries were invaded 

r 

As the number of neutral countnes 


of the war, was free to sad only on the 
Baltic and m the terntonal waters of 
Scandinavia^ It did not present itself 
to attack as did British shipping The 
'invasion of Norway, however, gave the 
Royal Navy the opportunity for which 
it had been waiting Dozeils of ships 
were sunk, or scuttled themselves 
Transports, supply ships, tankers and 
all the iron ore vessels that ventured 
forth were sunk outright by sub- 
marines and by surface vessels The 
invasion of Holland, too, delivered into 
the hands of the AUies many more enemy 
vessels, including more than 144,000 
tons of German liners which had been 
^ seeking refuge in Netherlands^East and 
West Indian ports 

Every German ship captured by the 
Allies offset the sinking of a British 
vessel In all 58 ships of 259,122 tons 
gross were captured by the Aided 

Captures 

from May, 1940 Sometime, 

Nazis course, elapsed be- 

tween tlifi capture of an 
enemy merchantman and her appearance 
in service under the Allied flags, because 
in every case such ships had to be 
refitted, and m many cases the standard 
of accommodation for the crews pro- 
vided by their former owners came far 
below the British standard and had to 
be improved before the ships could be 
used Before very long, however, they 
appeared on the high seas again as 
British and French t essels)' bearmg the 
new names bestowed ugon^fiefa 

The total British losses at the' end 
•of May represented about one per 'gent 
•of the British merchant tonnage ait 
•outbreak of war This deficit had abfiadu 
been more than onade good by means! 
of new construction, captures and 


purchases The shipyards of the Umted 
Kingdom had been operating at full 
pressure eyer since the beginning of the 
war, despite the difficulties engendered 
by working in the black-out and by the 
shortage of sblled labour— a direct result 
of the depression through which the ship- 
builders had been living in the immediate 
pre-war years Numerous cargo vessels 
were bought by British owners from 
neutral countries all through the year 
1940, 'mainly from the Umted States 
Tonnage captured from the enemy alone 
amounted to nearly one-qnarter of the 
Albed losses So the Allies found that 
m June, 1940, they had more tonnage at 
their disposal than at the beginmng of 


dimimshed, so naturally the number of 
neutral losses decreased Furthermore, 
when neutral ships became Allied ship" 
their losses decreased agom, for they 
immediately came under the protection 
of the Royal Navy and the Coastal 
Command of the Royal Air Force in , 
convoys, 

At the end of mne' months 23,00' 
Allied ships had been escorted 111 
convoy, with the loss of only 32 
vessels, a proportion of about 1 m 719 
The confidence of neutrals m the British 
convoy system was not lessened by 
Naiv threats that to accept convoy was 
an “ unneutral ’’ (ict On April 9, for in- 
stance, when the Germans took Norway 
by surprise, there 


New Names for Captured Nazi Ships 


New Name 


Crown Arun ' 
Empire Commerce 

Empire Convover 
Empire Crusader 
Empire Industry 
Empire Mariner 
Empire Merchant 
Empire Srout 
Empire Soldier 

Empire Unity 
Empire Warrior 
Empire Ability 
Empire Citizen 
Empire Coniidenco 
Empire Sentinel 
Emnwe Success 

t 

French Pnizts 
Samt Andri 
Saint Bertrand 
Sainte liouise 
Saint Maurice 


Old Name 


Hannah Boge 
Cliristoph ion 
Domum 
Gloria 

Leandor < 

Henning OldcndorE 
Bhcmgold 
Pomona 
BdbecK 

Eonsul Hendrik 
Fisser 

Biscaya (tanker) 

Biancn 

Ulionfcb ' 

Waboho 

DDsseldorf 

Phaedra 

Hagen 


Santa Fd 
Ohcmmtz 
Trifeb 
Bostock 


Other Pnie ohps have not pel received neu> -names 
7+2 


was a convoy of 
6 Biitish and 31 
neutral ships in a 
f]ord not far from 
Bergeui Captam 
Pmkney, master of 
the “Fylingdale,", 
was in command, 
and his duty was’ 
m theo idinary 
course of events to 
take his convoy to 
theplaceappomted 
for meeting the 
naval escort The , 
German tanker 
“Skagerrak,” her 
decks bned with 
troops appeared m 
the fjord, but fled 
at the sight of the 
British ships, later' 
to scuttle herself 
That was the first 
mfcimg that Cap- 
tam Pmkney had 
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NAZIS MOCK AT NEUTRALITY / . \\\ 

Above, the Norwegian steamer ‘Svinta on ^ ’.j, ' ' 

fire after a German bombmg attack in iwTt /m it * 

April, 1940, nght, the Greek steamer Kosfa,' ftkfjj ' ' 

sinking fast after striking a German mine wfS < 

near Falsterbo, Sweden, in December, 1939 , yfi ^ ‘ 

below, a seaman from the Belgian ship ' Louis \m , ^ 

Sheid ’ being rescued bp breeches buoy after *' 

the vessel had run aground She was carrying ' 

the rescued crew of the torpedoed Dutch vessel 
' Tajandoen,' sunk on December 7, 1939 
Photo Central Preu Kegatme 
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‘SILENT SERVICE LIVES UP TO ITS TITLE 
This photograph, taken Irom the dedc ol a destroyer which was escorting a convoy oi merctiant 
shipping shows a British sailor passing on course and speed instructions by means ol a 
blackboard to one ol the cargo vessels 
Photo Central Pret^ 


of his predicament Immediately after 
wards he received a radio messa/re 
iDstmctmg all British ships to leave 
Norway He flew the signal for depar- 
ture, and every neutral ship followed 
him, despite the knowledge that thev 
might be just as likely to fall in with 
enemy ships as with the friendly ships 
\of the escort Their confidence was 
rewarded, however, for in due course 
the British warships took over the 
convoy and escorted them safely home 
At the beginning of May Germany 
announced that she was renewing her 


submanne campaign, and to that end 
U-boats were sent out into the Atlantic 
to operate mainly on the trade routes off 
the coasts of Spam and Portugal When 
Italy entered the war, on June 10, it 
became clear what bad been the reason 
for this disposition However, the 
Nazis issued a special warning to 
neutral shipping , not to accept the 
protection of British convoys On the 
very same day a neutral ship, bound 
trom a neutral country to another 
neutral port and sailing unescorted, 
was torpedoed by a German submarine 


She was the Argentine steamer 
‘ Uruguay,” bound from the Plate to 
Kire with a cargo of gram She was the 
hrst Argentine vessel to be «unk in the 
war . as a result of this outrage a 
strong protest was sent to Berlin, and 
shortly afterwards Argentine shipping 
was banned from European waters 


World Shipping Losses in Nine Months of 
War {SepL, 1939-May, 1940) 




Tom 

BRITISH 

No 

;niss 

Merchant ships 

229 

839 74S 

Naval auxiliaries 

« 

37471 

FRENCH 

17 

74 4B6 

POLISH 

1 

Ma94 

Other ALLIES 

15 

71 SSI 

Total Allied 

307 

I 037 «47 

neutral 

220 

59S8(9 

fota 

ii? 

1 636 A IS 

german 



Scuiticd 

31 

190 746 

« Sunk by naval action 

32 

178481 

Mined 

8 

21 235 


71 

390 462 

Captured 

S8 

2S9 122 





119 

649 5B4 

Additional losses (estimated) 


200 000 

• 


849 584 


This step was m line with the U S A 's 
measure to safeguard American neutral- 
ity According to the Neutrality Act 
Amencan sbppmg was prohibited irom 
trading m any area prosonbed by the 
President as a war zone All ports from 
Spam to Bergen came under this ban, 
and Amencan flag shipping was thus 
cut off from trading with Europe outside 
Spam and the Mediterranean No fewer 
than 86 American Imeis and cargo 
vessels were affected by this rule, but 
they found employment in waters from 
which British shipping had been with 
drawn The United Stafes Lines, a 
company whose mam basiiiess was trans- 
atlantic, formed a Belgian company, who 
would operate some of their ships in the 


MISSILES* THAT MISSED THEIR MARK 
Huge tountalns ol water were threwn up into the ai^ when ^Naei bombs tell near ships or an 
Allied convoy off the Flanders banks (the range ol sandbanks 'along the coast from Grie Nez to 
the Dutch irontier) But none of the ships ui the convoy was damaged 
Photo Seri loe ('tntmalnnenvhioiie 'te tn Afonne 







war zone under the Belgian flag This 
operation completed, eight American 
bners were transferred to the Belgian 
flag and renamed, and had just started 
a new service from Belgium and the 
Umted Kingdom to America when 
Hitler invaded Belgium The 13,(XK)-ton 
hner “Ville de Bruges," only a short 

Neutral Shipping Losses 
September, 1939, to April, 1940 


Flag 

No 

Tons 

gross 

Belgian 

i 

7,370 

Danisb 

28 

70,220 

Dutch 

30 

8fl,608 

Eircann 

1 

216 

Estonian 

0 

0,603 

Finnish 

8 

18,188 

Greek 

18 

84,418 

Itnhnn 

7 

34,400 

Japanese 

1 

11,030 

Yugoslav 

2 

• 10,385 

Lotvlan 

1 

4,434 

Lilbiianiati 

1 

1,666 

Panamnn 

2 

2,163 

Nonvegian 

67 

110,830 

Soviet 

1 

008 

Spanish 

1 

2,140 

Swedish 

42 

04,603 


210 

656 739 

Ecutmi losses in Alai 

10 

42,130 

Total 

220 

608,300 I 


BRITISH GUARDS WATCH NOBUTRAL SHIPS 

In order that unauthonred persons should not land m Bnbsh porta, seamen were not allowed to 
leave loreign ships and armed guards were placed at gangwajs and landing stages Above, the 
guard on duty is seen passing fishing craft at an East Coast port 
Photo, Topical 
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while previously the “ President Hard- 
ing," was bomhcd from the air and sunk 
off the Belgian coast on the first day of 
German-Belgian hostilities 
Despite the feet that throughout the 
war Italy had acted m the most friendly 
maimer towards Germany and had been 
of the utmost assistance to her m over- 
coming the stringency of the Alhed 
blockade, Italian ships had suffered in 
the same way as' neutrals from the 
mdiscnmmate Nazi attach Although 
Italy was later to become an ally of 
Germany, this did not come about until 
after the Germans had sunk about 
37,000 tons of Italian shippmg, apart 
from machme-gunnmg and bombing 
various other vessels 
Although by the middle of May 
neutral ships were far to seek, the 
Germans seemed to find Giem Swedish 
vessels were unable to move to or from 
their home porta, with few evceptions, 
because of dangerous minefields laid by 
both belhgorents m the i^nttegat, the 
Baltic and the Skagerrak The brunt 
of the attack was borne by Greece, the 
most important lemammg neutral ship- 
ping countiy, and several Greek ships 
Here sunk in the Atlantic dmns the 
month ® 


Losses In 
Dunkirk 
Evacuation 




Entash losses dunng April were 
heavier than had been general for many 
months, because about 42,000 tons had 
been caught by the Germans at Narvik 
and had been sunk Daring May the 
losses were also rather 
heavy, mainly as a 
result of the operations 
at Dunkirk, where no 
fewer than 24,000 tons of merchant 
shippmg met with disaster in the 
magmficent evacuation of the Allied 
troops from Flanders Among the 
ships lost were many trawlers and a 
number 6f former pleasure steamers 
femibar to holiday-makers on the coasts 
of Great Britain, lYbile the railway- 
owned cross Channel steamers suffered 
some losses Three of them— the 
"Paris,” “Maid of Kent” and 
" Brighton ” — ^wero Southern Kailway 
steamers in use as hospital ships They 
were marked with the Bed CroSs in the 
recognized manner, but this served to 
attract rather than deter the Nazi 
bombers who were responsible for their 
sinking The “ Pans,” built in 1913, was 
a veteran she bad already seen four 
years of sen ice m the war ol 1914-18 
as a minelayer, afterwards returning to 
the railway sernce . 






Historic Documents. XCVII—XCIX 

FINAL ACT IN THE FINNISH TRAGEDY 

The “ Cease Fire ' order in the Russo-Finmsh war sounded at 11 a m on March 13, 
1940, following the armistice, news of which was broadcast that same morning to the 
Finnish people by the Foreign Minister Below we give the pnncipal terms of the 
treaty with the Sonet, as well as M Tanner’s broadcast, and the last Order of the Day* 

> issued by Field-Marshal Mannerhcim 

\ 


Text of Russo -JI’in’x'ish Peace Theati signed in 
Moscow MarcU 12, 11)40 

I MiIiUiry operations between the Soviet Union and 
Finland arc to cense immedmtelv according to n 
• protocol nttnclied hereto , 

11 The Slate frontiers betKcea the Soviet Union and 
Finland are to follow a new line by which the terntorj of the 
So\ lot Union will include the whole of the Karelian Tslhmus, 
mill Iho toivn of Viipuri the bay of Viipuri, and the islands 
situated in the bay 

The Soviet Union will further include the territorv north 
and west of Laho Ladoga with the towns of Knkisalmi, 
Sortaialaand Suojsni, llie territory north of Maemkajarvi 
and Kualajirvi, a number of islands in the Gulf of Finland, 
and parts of the peninsula of Ribaclii and Srodny 
The exact delimitation of the new frontiers is to be effected 
bv a commission of representatives of the two countries 
within ten days of the conclusion of the treatv 
III The contracting parties undertake to refriin from 
acts of aggression against each other, and from concluding 
alliances or entering into coalitions directed against cither 
party 

IV The Finnish Republic agrees to grant, against annual 
payments of 8,000,000 Finnish marks a 30 years’ lease of 
HnngO, with an area of sea within a radius of five miles to the 
south and east and three miles to the west and north of 
Hangs, ns well as a number of islands for the establishment of 
a naval base for the protection of the entrance to the Gulf 
of Finland against aggression 
Fbr the protection of this space the Soviet Union is entitled 
to keep there at Its own espenso the necessary land and air 
forces 

The Fiimish Government agrees to withdraw its forces 
from Hangb within ten days alter the conohision of tte 
treaty The Hhngb peninsula, with the adjoining islands 
passes under Soviet administration 
V The Soviet Union undertakes to withdraw its fr^es 
from the Petsamo distnct, which was volunlarilv ceded to 
Finland under the peace treatv of 1820 
Finland agrees, as laid down by the peace treaty ot 1020, 
not to keep in tlie waters of the Arctic Ocean naval and 
other vessels of a tonnage exceeding 100 tons each, regarding 
which Finland is not subjected to any restrictions, and not to 
keep more than IS nniiil and other vessels of a tonnage not 
exceeding 400 tons each , , 

VI Soviet citizens are entitled to free tranrft through 
the Petsamo distnct to and from Norway The Soviet 
Union has the nght to establish a consulate at Petsamo 
Goods passing through the Pelsamo district between the 
Soviet Unifln and Norway are exempt from inspection and 
examination other than that necessary for the regulation of 
tlie transit traffle Tlicsa goods are further exemjpt from 
Customs, transit and other duHcs Examination of l^usit 
goods IS to be effected under the usual rules of mfcrnationnl 

Soviet civil aircraft ore entitled to establish alF trofHc 
across the Petsamo district between the Soviet Onion and 
Norway _ 

VII The Finnish Gox ernmont grants to the isoviet union 
the right of transit traffic to and from Sweden For the 
development of this tmusit tmffic both Governments a^ 
to liulld each on its own territory a mlwav line connecting 
Kandalaksha and Kcmijsrvi • 

VIII After this treaty has come into force economic 
relations ore to be restored between the two countnes, which 
fo> this purpose agree to enter mto negotiations fdr the 
conclusion of a trade agreement , , c . 

nr. The treaty comes into force immediately after its 
signature, and is subject to itftiBcntion The documents 
of rntiQcatlon are to be exchanged in Moscow withm ten 
days ' 


M Tavxeii, Firmsii FonEiGx Mixisteb, nr a Broadcast to 
the Pis.xisn Peopie, 'MABon 13, 1040 

T hp demands go further than those presented in the 
autumn Oiir dpiegntes have fought to modify them, but 
iiDSucccssfully As no prospects were to be found of obtaining 
better results by continuing the war, it seems wiser to accept 
tbd pence terms rather than continue a hopeless struggld 
We were not the guilty ones TVe trusted in treanes with 
our neighbour, but war came from Russia, and we were 
compelled to defend ourseh cs ' We were not prepared 
because we had trusted in treaties Tlicre was a lack of all 
sorts of equipment, and a marked shortage of certain special 
and important arms 

Wc had not obtained guarantees from otlicr quartern 
During the war wo received some hdp in the form of arms, 
monev, and humanitarian help 
Our army did well and fought with all its might, doing well 
beyond all expectations We had manv great ' ictonos, and 
only on the mam frontier were we forced to mthdraw a little. 
The home front as well stood firm, in spite of dailv bombings 
But we are onlv a small people The same men had to 
fight all the time, and it was incntablc that they became 
tired We had no reliefs for them, except a few loluntecrs, 
who were insufficient in numbers end came too late 
Wc asked for help from Sweden, who was In the best 
position to gt\ c help, hnt she did not find it possible to do so 
Her neutrality policy did not permit, which rendered the 
position still more difficult for us 
Offers from Great Bntain and France were good except for 
one weak point — ^liow could help roach us " The Baltic is 
closed, Petsamo is far awav, and besides it is hdd bv the 
Russians The Scandiuanan countries had gii cn a negative 
answer to the pleas of Finland and the Western Powcis 
Consequently, Finland had to state that this help could not 
be counted on 

This IS a very hard peace Tct the Goicrnmcnt thought 
it bettor to make peace while the defence forces of the 
country were still unbroken But x ital areas of our country, 
with mduStnal enterprises have had to be sacrificed The 
populations In these totnets will have to be provided with 
new homes Our possibilities for defence are jeopardized 
We will have to make conditions ns normal ns 'possible in 
new of the war which Is still raging In the world between the 
Great Poiyeis It will bo bard work -to build up what lias 
been destroyed and heal wounds , Wc will, however, succeed 
m this The Finnish people arq as diligent and endunng in 
peace as they are !□ war Wc went through a time when 
our population was reduced to one half, but we rose again 
Finland will soon regnm her vitality 

FlELD-MABSnAL MAXNEBIIEIM IX HlS LAST OnGEIl OP THE 

Day, Makch 18, 11)40 

S oldiers of the glonous Finnish Armv, pence has been 
concluded between our eountrv and the Sonet Union, an 
exacting penoo which hns^ceded to Sonet Eussin nenrlv exerv 
bnttleflcld on which youTavo shed your Wood on bchnlr of 
everything wo hold dear and sacred Tou did not want 
war. you loxed pence, work and progress but vou were 
forced mto a struggle m which you have done g^t deeds-- 
deeds which will shine for centuries lelig m the pages of 

'"More than fifteen thousand of vou who took the fl<dd will 
never again see your Homes, and how manv are Uicre of thMO 
who bnxo lost for ever the abllitv to work 1 But you also 
dealt hard blows, and if two hundred thousand of our enemies 
are DOW lying in snowdrifts gazing witli unsocmg eves at 
' our starry sfcv, the fault is not yours You did not Iia^ 
them, nor wish them evil, you merely followed the stern 
Ifiw of forc e *"* 'Iwill or be ^Ilcd 

Soldiers I bale fought on many battlefields, hut never 
have I seen your like ns wamora , 
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THE FINNS MAKE PEACE: LAST FORTNIGHT 
OF AN HEROIC RESISTANCE 

Fmal Struggle on Karelian Isthmus— Thirteen Days’ Assault on Viipiiri— 

Russian Onslaught Stemmed— Finns Destroy the 34th Hea\y Tank Brigade— 

Hea\y Russian Air Attacks— Position at Mid-March— Peace Pourparlers— 

The Russian Terms— Signing of the Peace Treaty— Mannerhemi’s Last Order 
of the Day — Aftermath 

(A Relief Map of the Battle Zones on the Karelian tsihniiis Is printed in page 660) - 


A t the beginning of March IWO, 
the Russo-Finnish war, in spite 
of the good morale of Finland’s 
civil population and the detemimation 
of her soldiers, nas entering on its final 
phase Stalin’s attempts to emulate the 
pincer moieraents practised so success- 
fully by Hitler in the Polish campaign 
had failed before the supenor mobibty 
and individual resource of the Finns 
The final struggle became concentrated 
on the narrow Karelian Isthmus, where 
it assumed the character md, intensity 
of the fighting on the Western Front 
durmg the First Great War — but the 
advantages wore chiefly witli Russia 
Bthaustion of the defenders was 
Russia’s aim, and the assaults which 
had begun against the Mannerheim 
defences with exceptional mtensity in 
Februaiy were pressed relentlessly 
Along the whole Isthmus, from Viipuri 
to Taipalc in 
RussiL.* the east, Finns estimated 
Assaults to number 120,000 men 
were attached constantly 
by Red Army men, estimated at half a 
milhon, supported bj all tbe heavy 
artilleiy, 'planes and tanks which 
j^sia’s superior resources afforded 
Finns stood with their backs to 
the wall The ^one of the Manncr- 
heim defences m the west of the 

f u P'0^08^ Tilth the 

fall of Summa Now they were in the 
KMnd line If the Russians should be 
awe to break through this hne, they 
would out off the defenders of the 
aitterto impregnable positions m the 
of the Isthmus, and the coast road 
railway to Helsinki and soutbem 

Eiriand would he open to them 

J-ae Russians already held almost the 
Gulf of 

iipun Throughout the last day of 
Russian battenes 
mitK. positions Heavy 

continued to 
the I bttle was left of 

rums In the 
boWbeM'fl® Russian 

gaimcd the and maohinc- 

Then followed a mass attack 


along the nilway and the frozen shores 
of the Gulf of Yiipun, supported by 
bombers accompanied by fighting 
’planes, tanks and parachute tooops 
Hand-to-hand fights raged for nearly 
twenty-four hours Again and again 
Red Army men, fighting with great 
courage, sprang forward in an cndca\ our 
to silence Finn ranchine-gun nests with 
hand grenades, but just as often the 
machine-guns spat out from the shell- 
tom rums and fields of Vnpuri’s suburbs 
At the same time Finnish ’planes 
bombed the ice on the Gulf and many 
Russian tanka sank ivith tbcir crews , 
while Finmsh fighters fought one of the 
biggest air battles of the war o\er 
Viipunand claimed tohavebrought dow ir 
fourteen Soi let machines For thirteen 
consecutive days the Russians repeated 
their attacks on Vupun On March 3 
^they sent a regiment of ski-troops o\er 
"the ice to try and attack the defenders 
m the rear, on the other side of tbe 
Gulf Finnish observers gat e the alarm 
and the regiment was destroyed by 
acnal bombs, artillery and mo chine-gun 


fire ;tUiother regiment of Red Army 
men set out from the Island of Hogland 
in the Gulf of Finland in an attempt to 
disorganize the defenders of Viipun by an 
attack on Kotka They met a similar 
fate Tbe Russians seized the island 
fortress of Trangsund in the Gulf of 
Viipun, hut wore still unable to ad% ance 
to Yiipuri over the land bridge formed 
by the other islands in the Gulf Thirty 
Russian tanks were put out of action in 
ajsmglediy on the Yiipun front But 
if they were unable yet to capture Yiipuri 
itself, the Russians, at the cost of 
enormous losses in men and material, 
were gradually able to consolidate their 
bold on tbe islands of the Gulf On 
them they placed light and medium- 
heavy guns and could thus command 
the roads on the western shore 
Finnish airmen reaped a ncL harvest 
throughout the operations, hombing 
and machme-gunnmg the close-packed 
Russian units, transport \ ehicles, tanks, 
troop columns and artillery battenes 
which were crowded on the islands and 
the ice But the Finnish losses m 
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founter-attacks designed to drive the 
Russians from the islands were also 
boav)', and were the more serious in 
vien of the numerical inferiority of the 
Finns Nor could they withdraw men 
from the other sectors of the Isthmus 
front, which were being subjected to 
equally intense Russian attacks 
In February the Russians, by their 
advance beyond Summa, bad already 
completely turned the barrier repre- 
sented by Ljike ^Ajnrapan, twenty miles 
south-east of Viipuri Th^y now con- 
tinued their attacks in this sector in an 
endeavour to pierce the Mannerheim 
defences cast of Viipuri and to cross the 
Vuoksi River, on which those defences 
were based, at its narrowest point 
Lake Ayrapan became the Finnish 
Verdun ” “ They shall not pass ” 

was the spirited cry of the defenders, 
and for ten consecutive days the Finnish 
troops withstood attacks by tanks, air- 
craft and infantry, and delivered fierce 
counter-attacks, although outnumbered 
by BIX to one 

’ So great were the Russian losses that 
the mvadera found it impossible to 
collect their wounded, which littered 
for hundreds of yards the frozen shores 
of the Lake For all their great sacri- 
fices, the capture of a few villages 
around the Lake was all that the Rus- 
sians could claim even at the end of 
hostilities Equally futile were their 


attempts against Taipale, at the eastern 
end of the Isthmus Repeated attacks 
across the frozen nver were smashed 
by Finnish artillery in the early stages, 
or the attackers were mown down by 
Finnish machme-gunners when they 
crossed the ice 

Thus at great cost of lives and mate- 
rial the Fmns stemmed the Russian 
advance on the Isthmus On at least 
one other front they did not remain on 
the defenfeive They scored a notable 
success against the 34th Heavy Tank 
Brigade, spearhead of the crack Russian 
troops destroyed by a Finnish division 
on the site of the nuned of 

Lemetti on the Uomas-Eitela road, 
north-east of Lake Ladoga For four 
weeks, emulating their tactics against 
the Russian forces at Aglajarn and 
Suomussalmi, Finmsh patrols had been 
slowly encircling this brigade Batteries 
of hght artillery had been hauled 
through the frozen forests to direct a 
devastating fire on the great armed 
encampment of the Russians, extending 
for one and a half miles along the road 
On the night of February 28 the Finns 
rushed the encampment The bulk of 
the brigade personnel was destroyed, 
the troops bemg afraid to surrender 
They were killed with grenades m dug- 
outs which they defended to the last 

Among the fallen were the commander 
of the brigade. General Kondratjeff, a 


SOVIET BOMBERS’ HNAL FLING 

The destruction caused m Finnish towns and villages by the Incessant raids of Soviet bombers 
has been vividly depicted in many photographs in this work Below is havoc wrought by an 
air raid carried out by Soviet aircrdt early on March 13, 1940, on the very morning that hostJities 
were due to cease at 1 1 am 
P/iolo Atxocittied Prcfa 


‘'hero of the Sonet Umon," and 
General Kondrasheff, commander of the 
18th Russian Infantry Dinsion General ' 
Kondrasheff had taken refuge in the 
encampment m a vaia attempt to cut 
a wav back eastwards when the 16th 
Jaroslav Infantry Division was des- 
troyed at the beginning of February 


This final Fmmsh stroke m the sector 
freed the whole central front to the 
north-east of Lake Ladoga The war 
booty captured was enormous It^ 
included 105 tanks, 12 _ ‘ 
armoured cars, 6 guns, 

5 four - bandied anti- ’ ^ 
aircraft machine-guns, 

'200 motor lornes, 28 cars, 25 lomea 
of ammunition, more tbau 200 horse 
Vagons, and 30 field kitchens The 84th 
Russian Tank Brigade had been sent 
along the Domas-KitdaRoad to aid the 
18th Division But the tanks had no 
sooner made contact with the remains of 
the fugitive divisional staff when they 
themselves were surrounded The bull 
of the, tank brigade then formed up 
around Lemetti, which was surrounded 


by snow-covered fields, separating the 
village from the woods Attempts were 
made to drive back the mvisible Finns, 
but the Russians were fighting blind 
On February 22 the tank brigade 
ate its last cooked food, which consisted 
of horseflesh The men had already 
begun to gnaw the bark of trees After 
that a small piece of bread, desenbed 
by a prisoner as “ half itbe size of vour 
fist,” was issued daily Wlien supplies 
of that ended, rusks and hard biscuits 
dropped from aircraft were issued 
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SAVED FROM THEIR BLAZING SHIP 

j ^ niintAvranh shows sutvivors rowing; away from the blazing liner Vilic de Bruges * afterit had been bombed 
Ib Ostend on May 10 The ■ ViUe de Brages ■ was formerly knoTO as tte ' 

^^d^rfonaed to the United States Lmes This company, owing to the fact that by the Neutrahly Art Amencan 
Ainome was prohibited from trading m the war zone, formed a Belgian company to operate some of its ships, among 
shipping was p re-named ‘ TOle de Bruges • was one. 
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THE STRUGGLE ENDED, THE GALLANT FINNISH 
On March 13, 1940, the biUtr and unequal struggle between Finland and the Soviet Union ca^ I 
to an end The small Finnish force could no longer withstand the almost unlimited man-po 1 
of the Sonet Union, and Finland was compelled to submit to the Russian terms, but not un 










f I ihe had shown the world what a small but resolute nation could accomplish in defence of her 
homeland. Above, pjirt of the Finnish army is seen withdmwing from temtory ra the 
Karelian Isthmus ceded to Russia by the peace treaty of March I3 
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THEY SERVED THEIR COUNTRY WELL 

This photograph was taken near Viipun, one of flie main centres of Finnish resistance, where heavy fighting took 
place It shows Finnish soldiers examining a map after hearing the Russian peace terras, announced on March 13 For 
them the war was over They had played their part honourably and well 
Photo, Keystone 






THEY MUST FIND A NEW HOME 
Nearly hall a miUion Finns had to leave their homes in south-eastern Karelia within a fortnight 
under the Soviet peace terms Above, a Karelian family, its household possessions on a sledge, 
has arrived at an evacuation centre near Helsinki 
Phclir H ide II orld 


During the final week hunger and the 
extreme cold put an end to the troops’ 
real resistance Most of the Russians 
fought on to the last, and according to a 
Finnish staff officer the men remained 
obstinately m their dug-outs until hand 
grenades, singly or in bundles, had 
cleared one hole aher another Such 
achiesemcnts as these on the part of the 
Finnish commanders and soldiers em- 
phasized all the more the unequal nature 
of the struggle svith the Soviet Outside 
help for Finland had not yet materialized 
to any substantial degree, though in 
Bntain the demand was by now becom- 
ing clamorous 

The Russians accompanied their 
attacks on Finnish positions on the 
Isthmus and north-cast of Ladoga with 
a continuance of devastating air raids 
But now the Finns were rcccniiig 
American, French, Italian, and Swedish 
’planes from abroad, and the raiders did 
not escape unscathed Nor did the 
Finns confine their activities to defence 
Dunng the week-end of March 3, 28 
Soviet aeroplanes were brought dovm, 
while Finnish ’planes bombed enemy 
troops and supply columns and the 
railways ietween Leningrad and the 
Isthmus 

These Soviet losses were m addition to 
the 251 aircraft that were shot down 
by Finnish airmen in February, an- 
nounced in an official Finnish survey 
of the war Altogether, it was claimed, 
the Russians had lostsmce the beginning 
of the war 538 aeroplanes, with double 
or treble that number of airmen In 
the same period 663 civilians were said 
to have been killed and 1,289 injured 
through Russian bombs 


One of the worst Russian raids was 
earned out on March 6, when So\iet air- 
craft bombed Lahti, Mikkcli and Kuop o 
A correspondent desenbed the raids as 
follows 

At II 16 n m twdvo Russian bombers 
enme over us flying bigb and |x>mbed n 
rond lending into the cost side of the town 
‘At 11 lO eighteen Russinn bombers flying 
nt tbe same height bombed ronds and the 


centre of the town Shortly otter noon a 
third relay of bombers enmo o\ or the west 
side of the town nt altitudes of 2 000 or 
3,000 feet onlv They hit the hospital witli 
Its large, Red Cross flag scored a direct hit 
with explosive bombs and mcendiarv bombs 
on the county school, a direct hit on a shelter 
and houses around it, and drove a lane of des- 
truction about 200 yards widencross the tow n 

" The hospital was hit six times and burst 
into flames I afterwards saw a number of 
terrified women with their faces smeared 
with blood tlicir clothes torn and their 
appearance dared and wild 1 saw one fall 
and cry * Let me die Tivo women had 
had their legs cut off when the door of their 
houso was blown in 

Russian air attacks had not greatly 
disrupted Finland’s commumcations, 
probably because roads and railways are 
difficult to put out of action permanently 
by bombing Although Russian air- 
craft numbering between 500 and 800 
had been o\er Finland 
every day since the ^®^®ctive 
war began, the Fin- 
nish roads at the end 
of three and a half months of warfare 
u ere still mtact, and on the railways tlie 
trains were still running, although with 
great delays One correspondent re- 
ported that he had not seen a single 
bridge hit by a bomb The Russian lack 
of success in this respect was due largely 
to the speedy repair wotk of the Finns, 
who organized fast worknng road patrols 
to repair damage as soon as it was 
done The ice also helped to minimize 
damage to the roads, as such holes 



SIGNS OF CHANGING OWNERSHIP 
Here the signposts m ceded Finnish temtoiy are being dismantled before the arrival of the 
Russians. Perhaps the old Swedish names which the Finns replaced with local ones will now be 

reverted to by Russia 
Photo Pbnet A ties 
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Cession of fiybachi 
Peninsula 

Demilitarization of 
Petsamo Soviet right] 
of passage to Norwsy 



W«n^3hbounngrnamlancl V=:BMs i;vL^^l>^^^\ >^S^g> K ^shores of LaHeLaaoga 

as were made by Eussian bombs could mg the communiques of the Finnish 
be speedily filled with frozen snow High Command at their face value, the 
Damage to property, on the other hand, Finns seemed to be holding^tbeir own, 
was extensive, and was said to exceed in spite of the enormous material and 
anything witnessed' in Spam after two human resources of the Eussians Yet 
years of jcivil war The towns of Vnpuri throughout the last days of this bitter 
and Sortavala were almost destroyed and unequal struggle the air was filled 
The position of the Finnish forces with persistent rumours of Finmsh 
during the first weeks of March was losses far in excess of those officiaUy 
rapidly growing more desperate Tak- announced On March 6 a leading 
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WHAT FINLAND CEDED TO 
. RUSSIA 

This map shows the chief results of Finland's 
peace with Russia, after an heroic resistance 
whose valour was an inspiration to all free 
, peoples The text of the peace treaty is 
' pnnted in page 

Coiirteay oj ‘ The Tihm" 

article in “ The Times ’’ caUcd for aid 
to prevent the defeat of Finland 
ending with the words “The whole 
sentiment of this country demands that 
Finland should not be allowed to fall ” 
Soon after Aere were reports of 
impending peace negotiations State- 
mcnts m Swedish newspapers gave the 
original foimdation to reports of a 
coming peace, but the early stages of 
the negotiations were wrapp^ in 
secrecy The first official statement was 
made m Helsinki on March 7 as follows 

" According to mrormntioii in the pos- 
session of the Finnish Government, the Soviet 
Go\emmcnt is lielloied to hare plhiined the 
presentation of demands to Finland more 
far-reaching In clmrncter than those presented 
lost autumn Details of these demands are 
so far lacking ' 

There began at the same time in the 
Swedish Press a senes of apparently 
inspired articles Hi which Finland was 
' assured that Moscow had no plans to 
snbdne her, and that 
Enstinn demands for 
the lease of the -port 
of Hango could be the 
' only stumbhng block jn the way of n 
negotiated peace Swedish Government 
circles cbntmued to deny that Sweden wa' 
trying to mediate between Finland aud 
Russia, and emphasized that Sweden'" 
role w as solely that of “ letter box " 
News of “ far-reaching Eussian dc 
mauds " on Finland w as received bv the 
people of Hclsinb with stupefaction and 
bitterness, directed especially against 
Sweden “ Finland Will figbt on even 
if it ^s suicide, men if before ne die 
we have to shoot our own wnes and 
children rather than allow them to 
fall into the hands of tlie enemy,” said 
one Army spokesman But among 
the cmbaiis the opinion was gaimng 
ground that if Finland were deserted by 
Sweden, while Britain, France and 
America ?ould not give effective help, it 
was best to sa\c what could be saved 
instead of prolonging a suicidal war 
The holders of this opimon were greatly 
m th? minority at first, and few people 
outside Finland expected that after 
more than three months of sacrifice 
in hitter warfare she would now 
consider terms which she had rejected 
oefore war began 

The Eusso-Fmmsh negotiations were 
officially announced on Match 11, m 
Helsmki 

" Contact has rcceutly been eslnbiiabed 
between the Government of Finland and tin. 


Rumours 
of Peace 
Terms 




Government of lliu USSH thronch tin 
medmtion of Sweden to find out nlictliir 
po«fliliilitiC9 exist for tlu rossnlion of lios 
tiliUos jind the restornlion of pnee ’ it was 
atnied in Ilelsinki 

“On the invitation ivtendoil hv the 
Government of llic L S S K to tin. Govern 
mint of Finland to send represintallves to 
nepotlati, a deleRatinn left lure last Wisl- 
nesdav evtnini; con«l»tln(; of M livtl the 
Prime Mimsti r M 1“ insikiv 1 a mi nila r of 
the Government, and otlier ddejiatev Tlie 
riiiiilsli Govcrnniriit lias alrtadv ktinvvtod(.i 
of Unwin’s pi ace proposals No decisions 
have l)e«.n tnkvn so far ' 

AIoscow brondensts mcftnwhilc con 
tinned ntlnclvinir FioM-lInrslml JIanner 
licim, the Fninish C-mC, whom it 
termed tlio “^Miite Butcher” Tlio 
bewilderment of the Finnish popula- 
tions, who were unused to sudden 
changes in polic} and had bolicted in 
the in\nncibilit\ of their armies, grew 
even greater While the negotiations 
were iirocceding in lloscow a fierce 
battle was still taking place on the 
Karelian Isthmus and north cast of 
Lake Ladoga, and 1,000 Bussians were 
killed in an all diit battle on the 
Kollaa Riter 

Anxict> in Britain and France in 
creased at the possibihtr of har«h terms 
being forced on Finland, whose struggle 
had aroused so much dceji 8)’mpathj- 
Both M Daladior, the French Premier, 
and 5Ir Chamberlain were being pressed 
by their impatient peoples for details' 
of tlie' negotiations It was revealed in 
London on March 12 that it was Russia 
who sought to have hostilities ended, 
and that M Maiskvj Soviet Ambassador 
m London, had outlined Russia’s peace 
terms to Mr R A Butler, Under- 
secretary for Foreign Aflairs, on Fcbni- 
arj 22 But the British' Gov emment 
considered the terms so onerous that 
it '■efused to pass them on Mr Cham 






HNLAND HNDS PEACE ONCE 
AGAIN 

Here inhabitants of Hels nki are 'taking 
down the planking with which their shop 
fronts had been protected Centre photo 
shows the Finnish flag at half-mast in honour 
of Finland s dead Below left, evacuees 
return again to their home in Helsinki , the 
famous railway station is seen on the left 
Photos istotiattd Press KtysUme • 

berlain at the same time announced 
that both the British and French 
Governments had already informed the 
Finnish Government that they were 
prepared, m response to a further 
appeal from Finland, to proceed im'- 
raediatcly and jointly to the help of 
Finjand, using all available resource^ 
at their disposal 

The sands were running out in Finland 
Scarcely bad M Daladier made it known 
that an Allied expeditionary force had 
been ready for some days to proceed to 
Finland’s aid, when it 
was announced in 
Helsinki that an agree- 
ment had been reached 
between the Finnish and Russian 
delegates, subject to ratification by 
the Finnish PSi-hament M Tanner, 
Finnish Foreign JLnister,descnbed how 
appeals to Sweden and Norway for 
help had been rejected, and how "later, 
when the Allies offered to send an 
expeditionary force, the Scandinavian 
countries refused to allow transit, out 
of regard for their “ stnet nentrabty ” 
The terms of Finland’s peace, signed 
shortly after midnight on March 13 are 
printed in Histone Document No 97 
(p 746) Bnefly, they were as follows 

Hostilities to cease at noon on day of 
signature 

CeCTon by Finland of the whole of the 
^rdian Isthmus, includmg VUpnn, and the 
jvholo shore of Lake Ladoga 
Soviet to lease the port and territory of 
for 30 years, at a rent of £26,000, to 
cstabhsh a naval base there 


Peace 

Agreement 




FINNS SAY FAREWELL TO HANGO 
A condition of the Russo-Fimush peace treaty was the leasing to Russia for 30 
years of the port and temtoiy of Hangb Above, an old lady in tears as she 
leaves her home , left, Ehs Wenbstroen, mayor of HangS, takes a last glance 
at the oty , below, Finns loadmg a yacht into a lorry at Hangd HangS was 
the yachting centre of Fmland 
Photos, Fox Wide World 







EXPROPRIATION OF HNNISH FAMILIES 
Above, a Karelian smallholder, £0,000 ol whom were loreed to leave 
their homes under the terms of the Sonet peace treatr with Finland. 
Right, Finns loading their household goods on a lorry before leaving 
the distnct Below family belongings at a railway station in the 
Sortavala distnct 
Photos, tridi" llorW Fos 









THE CONQUERED HONOUR 
THEIR DEAD 

Above, relabves of Finnish soldiers who 
died in the war against Russia file past 
graves in the Churchyard of Lappeenranta, 
ifter a service given in honour of the fallen 
Right, in Finnish Upland, soldiers still in 
camp after the peace treaty had been signed 
Photos, Associated P css , Central Press 

Cession of the Fishermon's Peninsula in 
For North 

Finns to retnin Petsamo, but to demih- 
tnnze the district 

Finland not to maintain in the North 
Atlantic warships, submanncs or warplanes, 
except small coast defence ships 

The peace treaty was signed by M 
Molotov, Soviet Premier and Foreign 
Commissar, M Zhdanov, member of 
the Presidium of the Soviet Supreme 
Council, and Brigade Commander Vasi- 
levski, for Eussia For Finland the 
signatones were Dr Eyti, Dr Paasilavi, 
General Walden and M Toionmaa 
Finland lost large timber resources 
and sawmills, the whole lower part of the 
Vuoksi industrial system, Vupuri, and 
numerous magnificent cellulose and 
other industrial undertakings More 
senouB still were the loss of natural 
defensive positions and the need for re- 
settlement of 400,000 people renlorred 
from the Russian-occupied territories 
Flags in Helsinki were flown at half- 
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mast when the pence terms were made 
known ' Women cned , while men 
sat in stony silence , 

“ Only the future can say whether we have 
acted nghtlv or wiselv in concluding peace, ” 
said M Byti in a broadcast. “ With the 
sword in one hand and a spade in the other 
we sl&ll now hasten on the work of recon- 
struction, tlic healing of the wounds of war 
the maintenance and development of our 
culture ” 

But m spint the Finns were un- 
daunted Field-Marshal Mannerheim, 
C -m-C of the Finmsh army, was more 




popular thau ever His last order of the 
day to the Finnish forces was inspiring 

" Soldiers of the glonous Finnish ^nny * 
he began, “ pence has been concluded be- 
twepn our country and the Soviet^ Union 
t an exacting peace which has ceded 
to Soviet Bussla nearly cverr bnttleficld on 
which you have slicd your blood on behalf 
of everything wo liold dear and sacred You 
did not want war You loved pence, but were * 
forced into n struggle in which you hive done 
great deeds wWch will shine for centuries in 
the pages of historv 

" More Uian 16,000 of you who took the 
field will never again see your homes But 
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' von alao dealt hard blows, and if 200,000 of 
our enomies are now lying on snowdrifts, 
gazing with unseeing eves at our starry sky, 
the fault 18 not yours ” 

Field-Marslial Manlierhenn deplored 
that “ valuable ofiers and promise of 
assistance which the Western Powers 
gave could'^ not be reahzed because 
„ Sweden and Norway 

" for the transit, owing 

to concern for their 
ap a on safety ” As to the 
deeper reasons for the Finmsh capitula- 
tion, it seems that, although Sweden 
was largely responsible because of her 
refusal to allow Albed aid, this refusal 
again may have been caused by doubts 
‘ of the Allies’ abihty to intervene 
effectively and speedily, not only 
in Finland but m Sweden also, if 
that country should be invaded by 
Germany as a result of the transit of 
Allied troops 

Undoubtedly the Finns, m the last 
stages of the Isthmus battle, were 
losing far more men than they could 
afford— estimated at 1,000 a day, which 
would have allowed only 246 days of 
warfare for a nation whose total field 
army was only 246,O0O men The 
Furnish artillery, although replemshed 


from foreign sources, was also largelv 
worn out, and her men, with out resems, 
were suffering from exhaustion 

Bombing of the front lines and of 
other objectives played a large part in 
wearing down Finmsh resistance Eussia 
could muster 2,500 aircraft — seven times 
as many as Finland’s They prevented 
the Finnish soldier from getting his 
rest, and in the opmion of many 
experts were the decidmg factor Out- 
gunned, mfenpr m the air, immensely 
infenor m numencal strength, the 
Finmsh armies nevertheless mfiicted 
heavy losses on the Red Armies On 
the front north of Lake Ladoga the 
Red Army’s crack 18th Division had 
been completely anmhilated On the 
“ waisthne ” front Russian attempts to 
dnve through to the Gulf of Bothma 
had cost the mvader 85,000 lives 
Russia had sacrificed tanks and aircraft 
worth many milhons of pounds, while 
her total losses m men were estunated 
at about 200,000 Little authentic 
news was available while the campaign 
was m progress, and not till many 
months later could a picture be formed 
of Soviet strategy A review of the 
campaign given in Chapter 143 clears 


up some misapprehensions that were 
prevalent at the time 
Fmland was faced with a gigantic 
task of reorgamzation Pitiful scenes 
were witnessed as nearly half a milbon 
people from the ceded territones mi- 
grated before the advancmg Russians 
Belongmgs were piled on hand-sledges, 
on sledges pulled by reindeer, and on 
Fmmsh army lomes, and hundreds of 
formerly prosperous farmsteads were 
abandoned The problem of re-settle- 
ment was aggravated by the fact that 
Finland’s trade with the outer world 
had stagnated, and by the necessity of 
directing it into new channels But the 
Finns received with open arms their 
refugee countrymen, and that efficient 
orgamzation which characterized the 
Finnish effort throughout the war was 
speedily adapted to dealmg with them 
A defensive pact between Finland, 
Sweden and Norway^ was mooted m the 
Scandinavian Press But at a hint 
from Russia the discussion was dropped 
Sandwiched between mighty neighbours, 
Fmland and the Scandmavian countnes 
were obhged to follow a policy wbch 
would not offend these Powers Russia’s 
reason for the campaign had been 
declared to be the securmg of her own 
safety, and it seemed that she had 
limited her territonal demands to places 
which indeed were important from this 
strategical point of new, and had in 
fact asked for nothing more 


SOME VOLUNTEERS IN 
FREEDOM’S CAUSE 

Left, Major Kemut Roosevelt talking to 
some of the 500 volunteers whom he raised 
tc! fight for the Finns The war ended 
before they could be used Below, Field- 
Marshal Mannerbeim addressing the 
Swedish Voluntary Coips before their 
disbandmenL 

Photos £ ^ A Assoeialed Press 




Chapter 75 

. BALKAN TENSION: GERMANY AND THE 
ALLIES MANOEUVRE FOR POSITION 

The Balkans in Spring, 1940— Hitler and Mussolini at the Brenner— Turkey 
Speeds Up Her Defence — Conference of the Balkan Entente— Strategic 
Difficulties of Yugoslavia Rapprochement mth Bulgaria-Molotov’s Speech 
Alarms Rumania— Germany’s Economy Demands— The English Commercial 
Corporation a Riposte to Ifazt Penetration— The Attitude of Greece 


D eepemkg fears that the Balkans 
would be drawn into the Great 
War, fears which were allayed 
only temporarily by the mission of 
Mr Sumner Welles, Special Envoy of 
President Roosevelt to Europe, reigned 
in the chancelleries of Belgrade, Buchar- 
est, Sofia and Athens m the early spring 
of 1940 The struggle between Russia 
and Finland was entering its decisive 
phase Germany’s pressure for economic 
and political concessions m the Balkans, 
in order to counteract the growing 
effectiveness of the Allied blockade, 
was growing more insistent The meet- 
ing of the Foreign Mi nisters of the 
Balkan Entente on February 2 came and 
went with apparently no decision bemg 
reached as to the possibihty of effective 
umted action against aggression Musso- 
lini and Hitler had yet another meeting, 
this time at the Brenner, which caused 
grave disquiet m the Balkan countnes , 
while a speech by M Molotov, Soviet 
Fqreign Commissar, in which he men- 
tioned Bessarabia, id nothmg to allay 


Rumanian suspicions of Russian pohey 
To these pessimistic capitals of the 
Balkans there was one exception This 
was Ankara Pubbe opimon m Turkey, 
which had for years been friendly to 
Germany'' and Russia, turned a full 
circle The far-seemg wisdom of the 
Albes m concluding a pact of mutual 
assistance with Turkey became eier 
more apparent, in view of Turkey’s key 
situation m the Balkans and the Near 
East After the First Great War Russia 
had been the first country (after 
Afghanistan) to recogmze the New 
Turkey Turkey ]om^ the League of 
Nations after considtmg Russia, Turkey 
fostered the Balkan Entente with 
Moscow’s approval With Stalm’s sup- 
port, Kemal Ataturk, founder of the New 
Turkey, sent his delegates to negotiate 
the Montreux Convention relating to 
the Dardanelles Then came the collapse 
of the Anglo-French negotiations m 
Moscow, and Ribbentrop’s dash to that 
capital , the Russo-German invasion of 
Poland quickly followed 


Up to that moment Turkey had 
counted on Russia to form the keystone 
in an Allied anti-aggrcssion front 
Turkey was uegotiatmg with Russia a 
pact ot non-aggression M Sarajoglu, 
Turkish Foreign Minister, went to 
Moscow in the bebef that this pact would 
be concluded , but the Russians were 
obscure about their mtcntions and even 
demanded, as the price of the pact, a 
unilateral reversal of the Montreux 
Convention ‘ This would have meant 
that Turkey would agree to close the 
Straits in all circumstances to,.foreign 
warships hostile to Soviet Russia 
M Sara] oglu refused to give Russia the 
guarantee for which she asked , instead, 
he concluded the treaty of mutual 
assistance with the Allies to winch 
Turkey was morally committed 
By virtue of her pact with the Allies, 
her control of the Dardanelles, and her 
relations with Greece, Iraq, Iran and 
Afghamstan, Turkey became the leading 
Balkan State and the p , 
prop of the Balkan En- 
tente and of Allied policy Entente 

111 the Balkans The 
Turkish press began to show impatience 
with* the hesitatmg policy of other 
neutral countnes The conclusion of 
peace between Finland and Russia, 
following the Scandinavian refusal to 
allow Allied troops to go to Finland's aid, 
was greeted with regret “The stigma 
of the ScandinaMun attitude," wrote 
M Hussein Jahid, a Deputy and the most 
experienced of Turkish joumahsts, will 
remain ui their history for e\er ’’ 

Turkey began to prepare actiicly 
for war Supplies were reaching her 
from the Allies — “ sometimes later, 
sometimes earher than expected,^ as 
a Goi ernment spokesman said, “ but 
they were arming’’ Practice black- 
outs were staged in various towns of 
Anatolia, assisted by Admiral Lucien 
Monren, French Passive Defence Chief 
There was a number of consultations 
between President Iiionu and the 
Turkish military chiefs, on the one hand, 
and Anglo-French military adnsers 
M Saydam, Pnnie Minister of Turkey, 
broadcasting from Ankaxflj declared 
that after mtcnsiic preparations over 
the past 12 months Turkey 'was ready 



DICTATORS MEET AT THE BRENNER PASS 
On March i8, 1940, Hitlsr met Mussolini at the Brennero railway station on the Italian side 
of the Brenner Pass, where they had a two and a half hours' conversaton Above, the Ams 
partners are seen shaking hands on Hitler s arrival, while Ribbentrop and Ciano look on 
Photo, Jnt€mattonal Graphic Press 
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for anything He revealed that Turkey 
had spent £30,000,000 on her army in 
the past year, and warned the nation 
that the crisis which had covered a 
large part of the world was nOw at 
Turkey’s door 

But while Turkey thus armed herself 
to be ready for the fray, she kept a 
wary eye on Italy Italy is much 
nearer to Turkey than is Germany, 
and the presence of Itahan 
aerodromes and warships 
in the Podecanese Islands 
was an ever-present re- 
nnnder to Turkey of the nsks her 
harbours and towns might run if 
mvolved m a war with Italy The 
studiously ambiguous policy of Mus- 
sohm had always caused susfiicion 
m Ankara, where Italian post-War 
aspirations m Anatoha were remem- 
bered and resented Italy’s seizure 
of Albania, thereby weakemng the 
powers of resistance of Yugoslavia and 
Greece, was contrary to Turkey’s 
avowed policy of maintaimng Balkan, 
mdependence 


Turkey 

Watches 

Italy 


Tnrbsh-Itaban relations meanwhile 
remained conditioned by those between 
Italy and Turkey’s Western allies 
There was nothing in these relations m 
early February, 1940, to preclude the 
conclusion of a new trade agreement 
between Italy and Turkey, providmg 
for an exchange of commodities to 
reach a total of 800,000,000 hre 
(£11,400,000) a year Satisfaction in 
Turkey was not confined to the un- 
doubted advantages ansmg out of 
mcieased trade between two countries 
whose economies were complementary, 
but was also due to the implied hint of 
a general improvement in the Balkan 
situation Soon after the signature of 
the accord, on Bebruhry 9, there were 
reports of an Italian approach to 
Turkey for a common Balkan policy 
in the e\ ent of a Sonet march mto the 
Balkans These reports could not be 
confirmed, but Turkey’s attitude, so 
often proclaimed by her statesmen, was 
one of unconditional adherence to her 
pacts with the Allies 


The position of the Alhes in other 
Balkan SWtes was less satisfactory, 
largely owing to geographical ‘con- 
siderations The conference of the 
Foreign Ministers of the Balkan Entente 
ended on February 4, 1940, after which 
the following communiqud was issued 

The exchange of views between the 
members of the permanent Council, which 
proceeded in a cordial and confident ntmo 
sphere allows them to state unanimously 

( 1 ) Tlie common interest of the four States 
to maintain peace order nnd securiU In 
soutli cast Ilurope 

(2) Tlicir firm will to purnue their rcsoluleli 
pacific polic} strictl) maintaining llieir 



lUNG llAROL STRESSES HIS NEUTRALITY 

Eng, abore addressing the Rumanian parliament in Bucharest m March 

1940 He then stressed Rumania s deyotion to peace and her determination to maintain cen^ 
reubons with all powers 
ThoXo Keyilont 


positions in relation to the present confiict 
in order to preserve this region from the trials 
of war , 

(8) Their will to remain united within the 
framework of an Entente which pursues its 
own ends nnd which is directed against no 
one, nnd to watch m common for the safe 
guard of the nglit of each to its independence 
and its national temtorv 

( 4 ) Their sincere desire to maintain nnd to 
del clop fncndlv relations with noighboi-rine 

SiAteS p 

( 5 ) The need to improsc communicattoni 
nnd economic links between the Balkan 
btates 

(6) Prolongation of the Balkan Pact for 
seven years, beginning Pebrunry 0 1011 " 

. Groat Bntain, France, Turkov, Ger- 
maiij and Italy all hailed the conference 
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as a success, a fact which, m view of the 
opposing interests of the belligerents, 
led to the suspicion that the conference 
had resulted in nothing very tangible 
Germanj , ’ wrote tbe “ Diplomntisch- 
politische Korrespondenz,” “welcomes 
any step which may lead to psycho- 
logical consolidation and the strengthen- 
ing of peaceful development m the 
Balkans As it was Germany’s main 
aim to retain the Balkans as a granary 
to enable her to defeat the British 
blockade, the inference was drawn that 
she saw nothing in the results of the 
Balkan Entente conference winch would 
draw them together in a common stand 
against further I^azi aggression 



V 



For Britain the chief significance 
seemed to he in Clause 3 of the Balkan 
.Conference oommuniqud, where the 
members of the Entente agreed to 
“ watch m common for the safeguard of 
the nghft of each to its mdependence 
and its national territory ” This 
seemed to imply some attempt at mutual 
collaboration agamst aggressors firom 
any quarter in the Balkans, but to what 
extent this “ watch in common ” would 
result m effective mutual assistance 
against aggression seemed somewhat 
problematical, m the absence of know- 
ledge of any secret agreement which 
may have been reached at the con- 
ference 

Yugoslavia, with the longest frontiers 
of any Balkan State, was faced wth 
strategic difficulties fur more difficult 
than those of Greece, Bumama and 

V M t Turkey Such .factors 

Yugoslav as jjgp nunonties, the 

Problems inffitration of Nazi 
* agents, and the prox- 

iimty of Italy, Germany and Hungary 
(the last with territorial claims on 
Yugoslavia), would make her cautious 
in proffering help to a neighbouring 
Balkan State Nearly a half of 
her export trade was already with 
Germany, and the launchmg of German 
propaganda on the eve of the conference 
suggesting that neutral countries could 
best show their goodwill towards the 
Reich by selling Germany what she 
needed, savoured of a veiled threat 

Nevertheless, there were two encourag- 
ing developments m Yugoslavia as far 
as the Allies vere concerned One was 
the increasingly pro-Alhcd sentiment 
of both Serbs and Croats, who formed 
the great majority of the Yugoslav 
State , the other was the growing appre- 
ciation by the Yugoslav Government 
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MOLOTOV ADDRESSES THE SUPREME SOVIET 
Seen above, listening to M Molotov’s speech to the Supreme Soviet on March 29 1940, ate 
1, Budenny , 2, Timoshenko , 3, Mme Nikolayeva , 4, Shkirvatov , s, Badayev , 6, Babayev , 
7, Kahnin , 8, Zhdanov, 9, Stalin , 10, Lyssenko , 11, Yussupov , 12, Andreyev , 13, Shvemik , 
14, Kulagin , IS, Mme Aslanova , 16, VoznesSensky , 17, Vyshinsky , 18, Pervukhin , 19, 
Voroshilov , and 20, Mikoyan On the right, deputies from vanous regions are seen listening 
with dose attention to the speeclj, which dealt with Soviet foreign pohey 
^ , Phetot, Planet News ' 
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that the Allies were likely to win the 
war, and that, unless Yugoslavia found 
other markets besides those of Germany, 
she would suffer economic chaos The 
dispatch of Yugoslav trade delegates to 
London reflected the country’s desires 
, for closer collaboration with the Demo- 
cracies Especially were Yugoslavia’s’ 
generals mtent on receiving Allied air- 
craft and meohnmzed eqmpment 
Another good result of the Balkan 
Conference was to confirm the con- 
tinuance of friendly relations 'between 
Yugoslavia and her former enemy, 
Bulgaria, a rapprochement for which 
Britain had consistently worked, with a 
view to removing Bulgarian opposition 
(ansing out of her temtonal grievances) 
to collaboration against aggression with 
the other Balkan Powers But al- 
though Bulganan-Yngoslav friendship 
was reaffirmed, Bulgaria inclmcd dis- 
tinctly to what she termed “Bffikaii 
neutrality” rather than to sympathy 
for the aims of the Alhes , 
Bulgana’s view 'of Balkan good- 
neighbourhness mcluded friendship 
towards Soviet Bussiar with whom 
commercial relations were becoming 
increasmgly intimate In March, 1940, 
the U S S R -Bulgaria Air Lmc between 
Moscow and Sofia, vna Kharkov, Kher- 
son, Burgas and Plovdiv was opened, 
Further, a regular freight and passenger 
service between tlie G S S R and Bul- 
garia was inaugurated by the motor 
ship ” Svanetia ’’ which sailed from 
Odessa for Varna This was the first 
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regular service between Bulgnna 'and 
Russin smcB the war of 1914-18 

Bulgaria provided a political sensa- 
tion with the resignation after the 
Balkan Conference of M Kiosseivanov, 
her Pnme Mimster and Foreign Minister, 
who had played a notable part in Bulgar- 
Turkish rapprochement and was well 
known to all Alhed diplomats m the 
Balkans M Kiosseivanov was replaced 
m the premiership by a scientist, M 
Bogdan Filov It was officially affirmed, 
however, that the change in the Govern- 
ment imphed no change m Bulgarian 
foreign policy, which remained one of 
strictest neutrahty 

March 26, 1940, saw the third anni- 
versary of the signature of the Italo- 
Yugoslav pact of friendship, and con- 
gratulatory messages were exchanged 
between Count Ciano, Italian Foreign 
Minister, and M Cmcar-Markovitch, 
Foreign Mimster of Yugoslavia In 
spite of officially cordial relations with 
Italy, Yugoslavia did not abate at all 
her close watch on that country, whose 
unsatisfied aspirations for' the fine 
natural naval harbours of the Dalmatian 
coast had persisted since the First 
Great War 

An unwelcome aftermath of the 
Balkan Conference was a campaign 
against Yugoslavia in the Hungarian 
pfess, arising out of the presumed 
extension against Hungaiy of the 
Balkan Powers’ commitments to help 
each other against aggression Hungary) 
m common with other Balkan countries 
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take breath after her losses m Finland, 
and German interests in the Balkans, 
the So\net would go iji for no new 
idventures at the moment Bulgana 
was reheved— not onl 7 because the 
feehng of solidanty with Slav Eussia 
far outweighed Bulganan admiration 
for Finland’s gallant resistance, but also 
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was nervous at the outcome of the 
meetmg between Mussolmi and Hitler 
at the Brenner on March 18, 1940, and 
the visits to Borne of von Eibbentrop 
Hungary had always looked to Italy to 
champion her territorial claims against 
Yugoslavia and Eumama — more par- 
ticularly agamst the last-named — and 
to help her m resisting too exorbitant 
Nazi economic demands Hungary 
feared that Mussolmi had perhaps 
agreed to sacrifice his Hunganan in- 
terests m return for ^concessions else- 
where promised bm by Hitler, and 
Hungarians had no wish for aii increase 
of Nazi mfluence m their country 
There were persistent rumours in Buda- 
pest of a German-Italian-Russian under- 
takmg to respect the neutrality of the 
Balkans, which would have imphed, 
inter alia, a guarantee of those Bumaman 
frontiers which Hungary coveted 

Count Paul Teleki, Hungarian Prime 
Minister* went to Rome m March to 
find out what had happened He came 
back apparently reassured that Italy 
still mamtamed her mterest in his 
country 

The conclusion was drawn by nearly 
all Balkan countries that the Brenner 
meetmg had resulted from a desire on 
Hitler’s part to check Bntish aims, 
and to secure the 
Balkans firmly for 
Nazi economy by 
allocating spheres of 
mterest for the three Totalitarian 
Powers— German}, Italy and Russia 
,Thc extent to which Hitler’s desires hod 
been realized was the subject of much 
conflicting speoulatiom In Belgrade the 
opinion was that Italy, while mamtain-j 
mg fnendl} relations iiith Germany, 
Mould not commit herself to cooperation 
with Russia Tlie Balkan countries 


Aims of 
Axis 
Powers 



would certainly have resisted ener- 
getically any attempt at dividing them 
up mto spheres of mfluence without 
their consent 

The end of the Russo-Fmnish war, 
which had meanwhile been negotiated 
(2ilarch 13) and had resulted in the 
cession of large tracts of territory to the 
Sov lot, also inspired n certain amount 
of optimism as regards Russia’s 
future intentions in the Balkan area 
Yugoslavia thought that, in view of 
Russia’s internal situation, her need to 


because the Russo-Finnish, peace Nvas 
held to remove the danger of a spread 
of the war to the Caucasus and the Near 
East, vnth its implications of war 
dangers for Bulgaria It was thought 
that Eussia would consider well before 
indulging in Black Sea adv entures after 
her expensive experience in Finland 
Bulgana and Yugoslavia found 
further reason for optimism in the speech 
of Molotov, Soviet Foreign Commissar, 
on March 29, 1940 He declared 
that Russia intended to maintain 
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FIVE MONTHS OF ECONOMIC WARFARE: 
TIGHTENING UP THE BLOCKADE OF GERMANY 

Cutting Off Germany's Gea-borne Exports— A Million Tons of Enemy Contra- 
band Captured— The Navicert System— The Nazi Position Examined- 
S0pping Leaks in the Blockade— British Trade Agreements — Drawing the ^ 

Noose Tighter 


T his Chapter takps up the story of 
Economic Warfare from page 329, 
' and deals with the five months 
November, 1939, to'March,1940 
Although within twenty-four hours ol 
the declaration of war Britain imposed 
a ban on the import of certain goods— 
“contraband of war”— into Glermany, 
it was not until November 27 that the 
same? restnctions were made to operate 
against Germany’s exports 
'The occasion and justification were 
afforded by the campaign of uniestncted 
minelaying begun by the Nazis in 
November, 1939 — in course of which 
numbers of merchant ships, neutral to a 
greater extent than Alhdd, were sent 
to the bottom by magnetic mines 
strewed about the seas in complete dis- 
regard of the Hague Convention which 
Germany as recently as the preceding 
September 17 had promised to observe 
The British Government, declared Mr 
Chamberlain m the House of Commons 
on November 21, 1939, was ribt prepared 
to allow such a method of conducting 


warfare to continue without retaliation 
In the last war, the Premier went on, 
as a measure of justified reprisal for 
submarme attacks on merchant ships, 
exports of German ongin or ownership 
were made subject to seizure on the 
High Seas, and “ the many violations 
of international law and the ruthless 
btutahty of German methods ” had now 
decided the Government to follow a 
similar course A few days later — on 
November 27— the King signed an 
Order m Council declaring that German 
exports carried m neutral vessels on the 
bgh seas should be hable to confiscation, 
and on December 4 the two-way block- 
'ade of Germany came into operation 
From midnight on that day all 
export goods of Gernian origin were 
liable to be detained by the Ministry of 
Economic Warfare, and all ships out- 
ward hound from Continental ports 
were reqmred to call at one of the 
contraband control ports for the exam- 
ination of their papers and cargoes All 
goods carried in neutral bottoms which 


were discovered to be of enemy ongin 
were detained, and it was stated that 
they, or the proceeds of their sale, would 
be retained until the end of the war 
German spokesmen professed to feel 
little concern over the new measure, 
inasmuch as the export trade of the 
Reich, particularly with the countries of 
Latin ^enca, had already been reduced 
to msigmficant proportions Many of 
the neutrals, however, protested vigor- 
ously For a week or two Lord Hahfax 
was kept busy at the Foreign Office 
receiving visits of protest from the 
representatives of disgruntled states—* 
Italy and Japan, Holland and Belgium, 
Sweden and Denmark— and every effort 
was made by the Government to meet 
any reasonable objection As Mr Butler, 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
made it plain in the House of Commons 
on December 1, Britam was domg her 
best to understand the difficulties of 
neutrals and to spare them undue hard- 
ships, but this must be consistent with 
her primary object of exercising our 
belligerent nghts and wimung the war 
Soon the tide of complamt and conten- 
tion began to ebb, and it was generally 
recognized that the new British scheme 
of reprisals could hardly 
be Compared with that British 

method of warfare Reprisals 
which made, or could 
make, no discrimination between friend 
and foe, between active belligerent and 
inoffensive neutral Meanv hilo, the war 
against Germany’s imports was bemg 
prosecuted with the utmost vigour and 
the most striking success Not a week 
passed but she was deprived of quanti- 
ties of petroleum, mmeral ores, cotton, 
oils and fats, rubber, fibres, hides and 
skms, and foodstuffs Thus in the last 
week of 1939 the Bntish Contraband 
Control intercepted and detained 20,800 
tons of contrabaild goods suspected of 
bemg destined for Germany, compnsing 

17,500 tons of petroleum and allied pro- 
ducts, 

1,450 tons of ores ond metaLs, 

000 tons of miscfllnncous foodstufls, 

400 tons of oilseeds, 

100 tons of totton, > 

160 tons of gums and resins, » 
nnd quantities of rubber, chemical products, 
tanning materials timber, nnd hides ond 



GERMANY IS FEELING THE PINCH. 

Field-Morshal Goeting — in a white tumc— is seen above inspechn? scrap metal gathered for 
Germany’s National Metal Collection It wiU be noted that there is a metal head of Goenng 
himself on the table and one of the Fuehrer on the ^und. 
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In the -vrar’s first seTCntccn weeks the 
total detention by the Bntiah Contra- 
wnd (bntrol amounted to 537,600 tons 
ot gooM capable of being used m the 
ptosewtmn of the war, and m the same 
penod tte Preneh Contraband Control 
efained 429,000 tons, making a total 
nearly a bullion tons 

Jast before Chnstmns the Ministry of 
translated the ]Lt 
"“cd total into picturesque terms To 
petroleum seized, 600 
eonwsting of 30,000 trucks would 
trams consisting of 
fill on would be needed to carry 
br transport 

contraband seized would 
employment of 116,500 
1 ’ trams These trucks, 


tram w ” *<>gcther into a continuous 
Iffie-lTft np 600 miles of railway 
fiom distance 

2® ^mburg to Vienna Then, with 
*fbefib» Bntish seizures alone, 
eandlw^ 46,000,000 

over^ OOOmo^^® hides and skins weU 
while th^’n^ nrmy boots, 


n>anufartn''°^’' sufficient to 

ISOOOOfVifi gnn-cotton for 

«n>o2ST I^nds, 

WouM m! 23.000,000 gallons, 
^nksofpJ* ^ capacity the 

roadj ^ vehicle on Britain’s 

January 

his ’ 1 8^''’® n review of 

Jefiii!tioi^l/“®^’°“ Opening with a 
'on-Dconomic warfare, he said, 

Review means attacking the in- 

of thg dustnal, financial and 

Blockade cponomio structures of 

enemy, thus so 
eeble his armed 
he can no longer 
carry on the war — ^he went 




effect, vcir 
®n to dcsri-iVr war— he went 
taken m ^i, ®teps which had been 
aomimrfinn ® 1?°®* cordial and actne 
"'Ih the f Vrenoh allies and 

'athcBrifil?'fi*^*''"®°t8 of our partners 
"t’shComnionivealth of Nations, 


' > MNiS^ 

ENFORCING THE BLOCKADE IN THE STRAITS 

The upper photograph shows Gibraltar Close to tbs Rock can be seen vessels awaiting 
examination by the British Contraband Control Beneath, m the puner’s office of the United 
States Liner ' Washington,’ officials of the Contraband Control are seen examining passenge-i 
passports. In this instance a German refugee is being closely questionel 
Photo, Plantl News 


to employ the economic weapon against 
a country which had been moulded and 
hammered into one vast military and 
economic machine Owing to the many 
channels of supply still left open to the 
enemy in the shape of neutral countoes, 
a new techmque had been necessary, and 
had been devised 

« It was in no sense our desire," said the 
ifinistcr, to build n wall against neutral 
states We wished to put nothing in the way 
of their getting goods for their own legitimate 
consumption Wlmt we were seeking was 
that such goods as penetrated to the German 
frontier should not pass over It The more 
we succeeded in putting a bamer to tlic 
actual German frontier the fewer would be 
the delays to neutral shipping and the greater 
would bo tbo continuance of bona flilo 
nculml trade’ 

He went on to descnjje the system 
of Navicerts, a form of nas ai 'passport 
which was issued on advance informa- 
tion of cargoes being pnen before the 
actual shipment, and told of the negotia- 
tion of a number of trade agreements 
and the large-scale purchase in neutral 
countries of goods which might hate 
passed into oiiemt bands and so hate 
been applied to the extension of the 
707 


German war effort Givmg some de- 
tails of the latter, Mr Cross retealed 
that onr agents had bought goods m 
countries where we had never Bonght 
them before 

" We had made forward contracts for 
commodities which in peacetime would make 
sober business men shudder Our agents 
had ransacked countries to And the last 
ounce of a commoditr, and where we had 
not bought enough to endanger German 
Bupplies we bad often made them a great deal 
more expensive In this respect we had 
been aided in a number of countries hr the 
intelligent anticipition of the sellers of the 
goods German buvors had been confronted 
with scarcitv and high pnce« and if German 
complaints were anv true guide our pohey 
had been very cifcctnc’ 

Nevt the Minister made an esamina- 
tion of the German position 

“Germanr he said, ‘lind not the 
reservea tiuit she had twenty five ycire ago 
Her resources and her stocks of raw mntemi 
were smaller conditions of life were strained 
rationing nlready existed for clothinc and 
soap (the people of Berlin were shnering 
from lack of coal winch was belni, used 
to proildc synthetic rubber and for export 
There were signs of an abnormal desire to 
convert ciirrcnci into goods from fear or 
future Inflation there had been a ru,h to 
buy in quantity such unusual goods as 
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qnaioigns 'pnaq laqqO aqq og jaqqouu eas 
ppoAi Aaqq naqAi pajapnoM Aeqq pros ‘japnas 
aqq 9uiquaqq ni ‘Apmaj aqq jo jaqqaj aqq 
pua ‘oqao a jo Ananuog ni anoauios oq qji3 
saniqsuqo a quas lajqnan y sajqnao antos 
ni dn 9uiAi0j9 ejoAi pooj ni , sqaqjain qaaig , 
panoiqaj qon ajoAi Aaqq asnaoaq 'sqqaq omz 




zinc bafha, bccaiue thev were not rationed. 
‘ Block markets ’ in food were yrowinp up in 
some centres A neutral sent a Christmas 
gift to someone in Germany of a cake, and 
tbe father of the family, in thanking the 
sender said they wondered when thev would 
see' another On tlic other band, sufficient 
crayfish was being imported from tlio 
Danubian Countries to provide a standing 
delicacy on the tables of the partv»lendcrs ” 

Germany, said tlie Minister, was short 

of many vital raw materials — petroleum, 

copper, wool, cotton, oils and fats — ^and 

as 85, per cent of her 

supplies of raw wool 

c. ^ were obtained normal- 
Shortage 

tevtile situation m the Keich was acute, 
and rationing had had to be intro- 
duced for all kinds of clothing Here 
Mr Cross produced a clothing ration 
card, one such as was issued to men 
m Czechoslovakia 


Nazi 

TevtUe 


so on It was clear that in the course of a year 
only a meagre amount could be obtained 
by this ration card Other articles, such as 
blankets, linen, tnble-lincn, and so on, could 
be obtained only on production of a licence ’’ 

In conclusion, Mr Cross declared that, 
despite the German natural fertility in 
evasive devices, our net was drawn 
' very tightly ' After four and a half 
months of ,war we could claim that there 
were no important leakages, and they ' 
were loobng forward m all confidence 
to the day when they would have so 
strangled Germany’s economic hfe that 
she could no longer maintain her war 
effort 

Further light on the operation of the 
economic weapon was thrown by Mr 
Cross in a broadcast on January 24, 
1940, when lie answered the cnticism 
that it was inhumane to include food- 
stuffs in the list of contraband 


‘ It was quite an interesting system and 
worked like a parlour game There were a 
himdrod coupons which could be detached, and 
w bn,h liad to last for a year A liolder had to* 
give sivtv coupons for one suit, two coupons 
for a man's handkerchief, fifty coupons for a 
laackmtosh twenty or thirty for a shirt, and 


“ We must roBlwe,’ he said, ' that 
Germany is a totalitarian country and that 
each German bos his place on that economic 
front which wc arc attacking To relay our 
attack would merely prolong tlic war and 
increase the loss of life What is more, you 
cannot separate foodslulls from mdustnal 



THE NAVY INVBS'HGATES 

This photograph, taken at a Bntish Contraband Control Base off the South coast, shows Naval 
rahng opening cases to examine the contents when inspecting a Dutch ship’s cargo An assort- 
ment of tools lies ready in the foreground 
Photo, Fox 


war materials— not in these days Bakellto 
is made from milk, sugar from trees, high 
explosives fi»m fats Alcohol is a motor 
fuel 

" AbtJvo all, 1 want to make it nbsolntely 
clear that there need be no starvation In 
Germany, no matter how long the war may 
lost. Germany Is practically self-suffieietit 
if the Nazis use thch' plentiful foodstuffs to 
feed their people, not their ^ns Guns, not 
butter Fats to feed the people ? Or fate for 
explosives to feed the guns ? It has hern a 
real and painful choice fbr tbe German people. 
It may become more painful yet, but it is the 
Nazi Government which has made that 
choice, and will have to unmake it It is 
they, hot we, who starve the German women 
and children ” *' 


Economic 

Ministry 

Criticized 


With cheerful colours, then, Bntain’s 
ULnister of Economic Warfafe pamted 
the picture of his department’s activities 
— colours which, so some ontacs in the 
Commons and country 
ahke declared, were 
too cheerful There 
were some who re- 
minded him that the Berliners were 
not alone m shivenng through the 
bitter weeks of winter because their 
coal Bupphes had failed , that Londoners, 
too, had a coal famine and probably for 
the same reason — difficulty of transport 
m winter conditions more severe than 
any in the memory of livmg men As 
for the clothes ration card about which 
Mr Cross made such play, might it and 
the other examples of German ratiomng 
not be a sign of the Nazis’ realization 
that they were really at war, that they 
were willing to tighten their belts now 
in order that they might fatten on the 
profits of the “ bloated pluto-demoora- 
cies” later® Besides, the German 
popular press showed that they could 
joke about the lOO-pomt system of 
clothes ratiomng— and joking is often a 
' sign of strength ' 

Still more to the point were the alle- 
gations that a number of leaks had 
developed, or had always existed, in the 
blockade of the Beich Through all the 
neutral countnes on 
Germany’s fringe — and 
at that date they were 
still many — suppl.es 
were pouring into the Eeich from 
overseas, particularly from the U SfA , 
and from the figures it was qmte 
obvious that much of the imports was 
destined not for home consumption but 
for re-export to the Eeioh Thus, dunng 
the first five months of the war Italian 
purchases in the United States moreased 
by £3,600,000, and Norway’s by nearly 
as much , Sweden’s by £5,000,000, 
Holland’s by £4,250,000, and Switzer- 
land’s by £2,000,000 Though some of 
this traffic was undoubtedly legitimate, 
the increase — ^in the case of Italian pur- 
chases double the figure for the year 
before, while the Norwegian and Swiss 
purchases were respectively three times 


Leaks 
in the 
Blockade 
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and four tunes — ^was far too big to be 
explained m terms of normal trade 
Moreover, it was significant that bulking 
large among the purchases were cotton, 
peteol, iron, steel, and copper — all 
matenals winch had a most defimte 
wartime value 

Other figures supportmg the same 
conclusion came to be q^uoted Thus, 
dunng the last four months of 1939 
the USA exports to thirteen neutral 
countries of Europe 

Neutral capable of actmg as 
‘ Middlemen ’ middlemen between 
America and Germany 
—Italy, Russia, Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, Yugoslavia, Bulgana, 

Greece, Eumama, Belgium, Holland, 
Hungary, and Switzerland — amounted 
to £52,000,000 as compared with 
£35,000,000 in the corresponding period 
of 1938 — ^representmg an increase of 
£17,000,000 Yet during those same 
four months of war Britain and France 
received from the USA goods to the 
value of £67,000,000, as compared with 
goods to the lalue of £60,500,000 
purchased m the last four months of 
1938 — an increase of only £6,500,000 
Agam, whereas between September 1, 
1939, and January 31, 1940, the sales of 
the USA to the Reich dropped by 
£7,500,000, American shipments to eight 
neutrals next door to Germany increased 
by £17,125,000 in the same period 

Fmally, there can be little doubt that 
the huge quantities of copper, wheat, 
petrol, rubber, and tin which since the 



beginmng of the war were dispatched 
across the Pacific from the USA to 
^nadivostok, Soviet Russia’s Far Eastern 
port, were largely destined to further 
Germany’s war effort , for even though 
those actual goods were not dispatched 
to the Reich, their import mto the Soviet 
Umon permitted the release of eqiuva- 
lent amounts for Germany’s use Before 
the war Amenca’s sales to Russia 
averaged less than £1,000,000 a month, 
but even quite early in the war they had 
been more than doubled 
In the face of such cnticisms, ■mp- 
ported as they were by statistic.*- of 
indubitable authonty, the Minister of 
Economic Warfare, uhile he did not 
nritich that the blockade 

Agreements 'Pf' f 

the best of our know- 
ledge there was no significant leakage 
of sea-borne imports In jiarticular lie 
defended the trade agreements uhich 
had been negotiated with neutrals and 
winch had been att ickcd on the ground 
that thc> permitted imports on too 
lavish a scale The onlv iltemntive, he 
said, Has the rationing of iieiitmls 
‘ But nc cannot just 'Cizc shipjinig 


RED ENSIGN ON FORMER GERMAN SHIP 
The 7,6oo-ton ea^o ship Uhenfds (above) was the first German ship to arrive in the Thames 
after the outbreak of war After her capture by the ‘ A* Royal ' she was berthed at Millwall 
docks and her argo unloaded. Whilst at sea her German name had been changed to a Dutch 
one, and her port of register altered. Later she was renamed the ‘ Empire Abihty ’ 

Photo Planet Newt 

Such conduct would earn me the title, Scandinavia— steps which a few days 
TOshed on me by the Hamburg radio, of later were followed by the German 

Norway-he annoimccd 

Mr Chamberlain also defended the that Sovuct ships suspected of carryinc 
war trade agreements in his statement contraband destined for Germany via 
on April 2 , 1940, all of them, he "Vnadivostok had been recently detained 
said, contained stipulations relating On the whole, then, the economic 
the exports of the domestic products of war’s offensive aspectmight well seem to 
ncu ral countries to 6cmiany-in par- be full of promise The noo^ie was being 

war effort pother weapon m our arm- the Reich, her people were already 

SJtoTb rations, ^her factories nere 

and he told bow Britain had bought up running short of essential raw materials 
the entire c^ortable surplus of Norway’s and the ingcnuitj of her chemists was 
'f ® i’ increasingly taxed to dense sub 

ca tc n Z^cTiad '"•"cl' "o longL 

Ti ^ succeeded in crossing the frontier As 

scale. The most important of nil the for the defensive asLr.™t rt 

certain practical steps which had been dual”mM° chapter) the 



Diary of the War 
MARCH, 1940 


March 1, 1940 Russians maintain 
pressure on Vnpun Violent air battles 
over Earehan Isthmus RAP maho 
reconnaissance flights to Beilin, Kiel, 
Lucbcck, and Heligoland Bight British 
steamer “ Pvrrhus ” sunk Survivors of 
mined Itahan steamer “ Mirella ” landed 
March 2 Pmns claim that 34th 
Moscow Tank Brigade has been wiped 
out nortli of Lake Iiadoga Russians 
reported to have reached suburbs of 
Vupuri Finns admit retreats to Sainio 
ami to Eemjoki BAP bombers flv 
over Berlin during night and drop 
leaflets and flares British liner 
“ Domaia ” bombed in Bnglish Channel , 
steamer " Albano ” mined Norwegian 
steamer " Silja ’ presumed lost Ger 
man steamer “ Tioja ” scuttled off 
Aruba Island 

March 3 Eand-to hand fighting in 
Viipuri suburbs RAP bombers again 
fly over Berlin Great air activity over 
Western Front British steamer “ Cato " 
sunk Alany air attacks on shipping 
March 4 Viipun still in Finnish 
hands, although Russians attack across 
ice on Vnpun Bight and to east Rus- 
sians suffer severe iosscs north east of 
Lake Ladoga, and also withdraw their 
forces in Potsamo sector British liner 
" Pacific Reliance " sunk British 
trawler " Ben Attow " sunk Doti.h 
vessel " Blaona ” and Swedish “ Laga 
holm " sunk 

March 5 Russians continue assault 
on Vnpun and succeed in crossing ice of 
Viipuri Bay Helsinki and other towns 
heavily bombed Italian ship " Mana 
Rosa ” and Norwegian " Vestfoss " sunk 
March 6 Battle on ice of Vnpun 
Bay continues Cargoes of eight Italian 
ships carrying coal from Germany de 
tained in pnze Enemy air attack made 
on lightship off Norfolk coast 
March 7 Russians make repeated 
attacks from ice of Viipun Bay Hel- 
sinki announces that peace negotiations 
are in progress Hcinkel raider shot 
down east of Aberdeen Bnemv make 
night raid on ships anchored off South- 
East Const Dutch ships “ Grutto ” 
and “ Votht ’ presumed lost 
March 8 Fighting continues on ice of 
Viipun Bay Hcinkel raider shot down 
off north uonst of Scotland RAP 
aircraft bomb enemy patrol vessels near 
Borkum and Sylt Reconnaissance 
machines fly over Posen, longest flight of- 
war British steamer ** Counsellor ** sunk 
Gorman ship " Uruguay ” scuttled 
March 9 Soviet troops secure foothold 
on north-west shoro of Bay of Vnpun 
Other attacks repulsed Bntisli steamers 
" Borthwick ” and " Thurston ” reported 
sunk BnUsh Government release 13 
Italian coal ships recently detained 
March 10 Russia claims capturo of 
Ropola north-east of Viipun, and of 
Enrppiin and Ruhcla on western const of 
Bay Helsinki states that Finnish peace 
delegation has nrri\ ed in Moscow 
BAP reconnaissance flights over Vienna 
and Prague German steamer “Han- 
nover ” reported scuttled 


March 11 Fighting continues round 
Vupuri and north-east of Lake Ladoga 
Mr Chamberlain states that Allies will 
give immediate help to Finland provided 
formal appeal is received 

March 12 Fighting still raging in 
outer suburbs of Vnpun Pence Treaty 
IS concluded at midnight m Moscow, by 
which Finland cedes whole of Earchan 
Isthmus, town and bav of Vnpun 
Fishermen’s Peninsula, pnd other .areas, 
and giies 30 years’ lease of HangS 
British steamer “ Gardenia ’’ reported 
mined Dutch slnps “Amor” and 
“ Eulota ” mined 

March 13 Hostilities on Finnish 
fronts cease at 11 am Finnish Foreign 
Minister announces that Finland, Nor- 
way and Sweden are to discuss formation 
of defensive alliance Nazi coal ship 
“ Escherhcira” sunk 

March 14 Evacuation from ceded 
areas begins in Finland Esiimatcd that 
470,000 persons will haic lost land and 
liomcs Reported that three fishing 
trawlers have beaten off three Hcinkel 
bombers in 70 minute fight in North Sea 

March 15 Finnish Diet ratify treaty 
with Russia Russian troops begin 
moving into ceded areas Rumania’s 
Iron Guard, Nazi terrorist organization 
is revived H M trawler “ Peridot ’’ and 
icssel ’’Melrose” sunk British trawler 
‘ Leukos ” presumed lost German 
merchant-ship “ La CoruSa ” scuttled 

March 16 Air Ministry nmiDum.es 
further reconnaissance flights over Polisli 
temtoiy and over Heligoland Bight 
British bomber attacks formation of 
naval auxiliary vessels east of Borkum 
Nan aircroit make raid on fleet anchorage 
at Senpa Flow Many bombs are 
dropped, one causing minor damage to 
warship Seven naval casualties, eight 
oivihans m nllngc of Bridge of Wnitb 
One raider shot down otiicrs beheved 
damaged H M trawler “Jlnida ” mined 

A&rch 17 Fishing trawlers dnvo off 
attacking raiders with machine-guns 
French announce destruction of two more 
U-boats Dutch ship “ St Annaland ” 
and Danish trawler “ Wiliiclmine ” sunk 

March 18 Accompanied by Ribhen- 
trop and Oiano Hitler and Mussolini meet 
at frontier station on Brenner Pass for a 
conference British steamer " Tiberton ” 
oicrdue and considered lost RAP 
bombers raid and damage German air 
base at Hnniiim on island of Sylt. 

March 19 French Cabinet meets m 
secret session French vessel “ Capitaino 
Augustin ’ and trawler " Rose Eireuill4e” 
reported sunk 

March 20 M Daladier resigns Ten 
German bombers attack convoy off 
Scottish const, damaging Qvc vessels 
One Hcmkcl disabled and others hit 
Dutch tanker “ Pliobos ” and Danish 
ships ‘ BoGinl,” “ Viking " and " Algior ” 
sunk British steamer “ Barnhill ” 
bombed in English Channel she is 
beached and later breaks in two Mr 
Sumner Welles sails from Genoa after 
visiting heads of helligcrcnt countries 


March 21 M Paul Reyna ud forms 
new Cabinet in which ho is Prime Minister 
and Foreign Minister M Daladier 
remains as Minister of National Defence. 
Norwegian ship “ Svinta ” and Danish 
vessels “ Minsk,” “ Chnstianshorg ” and 
“ Ohorkow ” sunk by U-hoat Enemy 
nworaft appear over Wetlands “ Queen 
Mary ” leaves Now York for secret 
destination British submarine sinks 
Nazi iron ore ship “ Hcddcmhehn ” 
March 22 Attempt made by Nazi 
’plane to bomb Cromer Enoll lightship 
British machine crashes on Dutch 
territory after fight near frontier 
Mard 23 Hostilo aeroplanes appear 
off east coast of Scotland M Roynaud 
holds meeting of Inner Cabinet of mne, 
Gen Gnmclin and Admiral Darlan being 
present. German ’planes make further 
attacks on British Ashing vessels 21st 
anmversary of foundation of Fascism 
March 24 British submarine sinks 
Gciman collier “ Edmund Hugo Stinnes 
IV ” off Denmark B A JP carry out 
night reconnaissance flights over north- 
west Germany H M trawler “ Loch 
Assater " reported mined British tanker 
“ Daghestan ” sunk 
March 25 Pans reports local artillery 
actions on vanons pomts of the fronts 
and air activity on both sides Danish 
steamer “ Britta ” sunk 
March 26 Paris reports marked in 
crease m air activity over Western Front 
Pronoh machines make reconnaissance 
flights far into enemy temtory , German 
aeroplanes fly over Northern and Eastern 
Franco Further sector of Allied front 
m France taken over by B E F 
March 27 Enemy patrol vessd sunk 
m North Sea by aweraft of Coastal 
Command BAP bring down five 
Mcsscrschmitte over Moginot Line 
British steamer “ Castlemoor ” presumed 
lost Norwegian steamer " Cometa ” 
reported sunk 

March 28 Supreme War Council 
meets in London and issues solemn 
declaration of united action Heinkd 
raider shot down off Caithness Coastal 
Command aeroplane has prolonged en 
gogement with two Donnois over North 
Sea and disables one RAF enrry out 
further reconnaissance flights by night 
over north-west Germany 

March 29 German raider shot down 
off Northumberland B.AP fighter pat- 
rols in France engage strong formations 
of enemy aircraft near Metz, drive them 
back and bring down two Mcsserschmitts 
Survivors of bombed Dutch trawler 
“ Protinus ” picked up hv British sub 
marine " Unity ” 

March 30 Enemy aircraft winch 
approached Shctlands driven off Mr 
Churcliiil in broadcast gives warning of 
intensiflcation of war Nazi newspaper 
in Istanbul closes down by ordrr of 
Turkisli Government. 

Mardi 31 Spitfire fighter, on patrol 
east of Suffolk, has dud with Dornier 17, 
and drives it off in damaged condition 
Enemy ’planes driven off from ShcOands 
and Orkneys ’ No bombs dropped 
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THE CEASELESS SEARCH FOR CONTRABAND 


Da; tn and da; out the mifc of the BnUsh Contraband Control went on unceasmel;, and suspect cargoes In 
neutral vessels were thonughl; overhauled under the watchful e;e of the Ro:?al Nav; In addition to this meticulous 
investigation of cargoes al) parts of the ships were searched, and passengers interrogated In this photograph 

drums of oil are being carefull; examined 
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The oversea conhngents of the New Zealand and Australian armies had a hearty send-off from their fellow-country- 
men when they left their homes to go to the aid of the Mother Country Above, New Zealand troops marching ' 

through the streets of Christchurch Below, men of the Second A I F embarking on a transport at Sydney " 
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AUSTRALIAN TROOPS IN THE HOLY CITY AGAIN 
The first contingent of the Second Australian Imperial Force, together with th, r. i J 

landed safely at Suez on February 12, 1940 They quickly settled ?own in their camr^ ^'*‘“’"“'7 Force, 

vmre able to visit places of interest in the Holy Und Abo^ a p^ of AuJbXS 

the Holy Sepulchre^n jSm “ ““ “■* 
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THE EMPIRE AT WAR : BUILDING UP A 
STRIKING FORCE IN THE MIDDLE EAST 

Akzocs Arrive m the Middle East— A Highly Successful Transport Operation 
—Progress of the Empire Air Tramir^ Scheme— Vanguard of Canada’s 
Air Force — Rhodesia's Fine War Effort — Hoiv India Aided Britain With 
Meiuand Money — More Gftsfroin the Straits Settlements 


W ITH the approach of spring, 
1940, the tempo of warlike 
movements m the British 
Empire began to grow fester and more 
obvious In February and March was 
seen the Rrst big demonstration of the 
Imperial military power, capable of such 
immense development and based npon 
the overwhelmmg economic and naval 
resources of the British Commonwealth 
And in this period the chief event was 
the arnval of the Anzacs in the Middle 
East, recalling the magmficent inter- 
vention of their predecessors on several 
vital battlefields m the First Great War 
The first transports carrying contin- 
gents of the New Zealand Eicpeditionary 
Force and the Second Anstrahan Im- 
perial Force from the Antipodes arrived 
at Snez on February 12 The news 
sounded a note of determination and 
confidence in ultimate issues, in cheenng 
contrast to the winter spell of Nazi 
threats and mtngues, and to the 
Bnssian menace to isolated Finland’s 
very existence 

Not only was the arrival of the Anzacs 
as reinforcements for the Alhes’ Middle 
East Forces a significant indication of 
out determination and power to main- 
tam commumcatians 


Significance 
of the 

Middle East 


pnblished on February 13, when the 
public learnt how the fleet of great 
hners had reached Suez the previous 
day, and New Zealanders had been the 
first to land The Anzac forces had been 
greeted officially by Mr Eden, Doimn- 
lons Secretary, Sir Miles Lampson, 
British Ambassador to Egypt , Lient - 
General Sir Archibald Wavell, General 
Officer Commanding-m-Chief in the 
Middle East , the Governor of the Suez 
Canal, and others The great fleet of 
transports was escorted by British, 
Australian and New Zealand warships, 
and within 48 hours the military con- 
tingents had taken up campmg and 
trainmg quarters, not only at Suez, but 
m Egypt and Palestine The advance 
guard of the Australians, for example, 
W disembarked at El ^ntara, at the 
north end of the Snez Canal, on the 
evenmg of the 12th, and arrived m 
camp m Palestme next day The 
"Daily Telegraph” Jerusalem Corre- 
spondent’s report suppbed the public 
with another of those vmd glimpses of 
far-flung Impenal activities 




ftom theMeditenanean 
across the Near East 


The troops left their trams at a snail 
Tillage station In q^met cfllcicncy and ti-irclt cd 
to the camp in a long line of buses They 
quickly settled down in theic new surround- 
ings Anstrahan sentries took over from the 
British soldiers who had been guarding the 
camp The Austrohans seemed in excellent 
spirits as iher took them lunch, which was 
cooked in big iron field kitchens Final 
touches were bemg put to the camps, and 
Arab and Jewish workmen were finishing off 
tho roads, buildings, and asphalt parking 
grounds " 

The anival of the Anzac forces m 
Egypt on the same day was seen by a 
wnter m the “Palestme Post” as a 
deterrent to a Bnssian thrust in the 
Middle East or a German advance m 
the Balkans 

‘ To the Dominion forces will fall a vital 
share in the common cfiTorts developed by 
the Allies in tho vast region which divides 
the Bnssian sphere of infinence {torn the 
German To maintam peace in this region 
and to buttress the position of Turkey are 
the main objects wbii^ hronght to the JQddle 
East the successors of those fOKes who made 
the battlefields of Gallipoli immortal " 

If the significance of the event was 
qmcldy seized by the local press, it was 
no less clearly perceived across the 
world The “ New York Tunes ” 


to Iran (the great oil 
route), but it warned Soviet Russia that 
her own oil shipments from the Caspian 
port of Baku were vulnerable to Alhed 
and Turkish attack if she should attempt 
to invade the Balkans m concert with 
her pseudo-ally, Germany Throughout 
the Near East the pobbcal effect was 
immense Both Egypt and Turkey were 
reassured, while m Palestine and Syria, 
duimg Ibe next few weeks, the dissident 
Arab elements seemed to be submerged, 
and at last the Arabs and Jews of 
Palestme began openly to cooperate, 
111 a commbn attitude of antagonism 
to enemies of the Alhes 
Dramatic m significance, the arnval 
of the Anzacs was also highly impressive 
m the complete success of the operation 
One of the greatest and most folly 
eqmpped anmfes ever to be transported 
in a single convoy had come 10,000 imles 
without an accident or a casualty, and 
in complete seoreoy The news was 







GBNBSALS IN CONFBRBNCB 

Pnor to his appointment as GenesihsamD on the Westetn Front, Genetal Weygand was in 
command of the French Farces of the Levant He is seen above m conversation with 
Lieut-Cen Sir A, P Wavell, Commander of the British Land Forces m the Middle East 

Fftolo, Ktystone 
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described the Allied armies assembhng 
m Egypt as 

“ a form of insurance against any attempt 
to spread the war Without firing a single 
shot it can act as a temhle warning to Russia 
or Germany in case either were tempted to 
stnke m the Near Nast ” 

M Andr4 Chaumoix, in " Pans Soir,” 
voiced a French view of the significance 
of the arrival of the Anzacs by remarking 
that it was obviously a warning to 
Germany, and explained why Germany 
had sent so many technical experts to 
reorganize railway and waterway com- 
munications from the petrol-producing 


regions The Eeich, he said, did not 
appear to have realized soon enough 
that it might have to face a long war 
m which these regions would be vital 
A particularly mterestmg reaction 
was observed in the Spanish press, which 
gave the event much prommence The 
“ABO” referred to the contingents 
as “ a formidable army of Australians 
and New Zealanders emerging from the 
sea like a phantom army of which 
nobody knew anything" Since the 
Spamsh press was always being plenti- 
fully auppbed with sensational stones 


RHODESIAN TROOPS MOVE NORTHWARDS 

A conbngent of Rhodesian troops amved at Suez on May 3, 1940 Below, some of this fine 
body of men are seen lined up on the quayside after disembarkation, while an officer calls the roll 

Photo Ktyntont 



of German menaces and secret weapons, 
some significance attaches to the attitude 
of a Spamard, reported by the “ Daily 
Telegraph” Madrid Correspondent a? 
saying to him “ From what I can see, 
the English talk l^ss and do more " 
Further Anzac contmgents and sup- 
phes were to follow up that first great 
fleet of transports, but the full meaning 
of these powerM reinforcements can 
be grasped only by realizmg that the 
French and Bntish picked troops already 
m the Middle East were conservatively 
estimated to number some 750,000 men, 
fully eqmpped To these could be added, 
in prospect at least, 250,000 tough 
fighters of the Turkish army, who were 
bemg methodically furnished with new 
equipment and supplies The situation 
thus created certainly tended to im- 
mobihze both Eussia and Italy, if either 
should be tempted by Germany mto 
a Balkan adventure 
The Dommions supplymg this ad- 
dition to the Alhed military power soon 
showed that they were 'merely at the 
beginning of their active parfaoipation 
m the war On Febmaiy 14 Mr F Jones 
New Zealand Minister of Defence, stated 
that more thab 17,000 men had been 
passed as fit for overseas service, and 
another 4,000 were awaiting examma 
tion A few days before this it was 
announced that another thousand lum 
berjacks had been sent to Scotland from 
New Zealand to help in forestry work 
The Dommion had afready sent a 
thousand for this work, and had also 
recrmted one thousand men for patrol 
work m the Royal Navy Many of these 
naval men were in Britain in Februarj 
Among the foresters were some who 
had gone to Bntain for the same 
purpose twenty-five years before 
In this month, also, it was announced 
that under the Empire Air Training 
Scheme, which seemed to have been 
laggmg behmd the plans announced for it 
the previous autunm, some seventy-foui 
trainmg schools were to be established in 
Canada, as well as new ones m Austraha 
and New Zealand A few weeks latei 
the date of commencement of actual 
trammg was flxed for May, 1940 
Durmg the Canadian election cam 
paign, m which the Government was 
being attacked for inefficiency in its 
war effort, Mr Mackenzie Kmg declared 
on February 22 that the trammg of the 
Canadian Second Division was “pro- 
ceeding rapidly,” and that it would be 
dispatched overseas “ at the appropnate 
time ” How soon tbs might be, no one 
could yet tell with certainty Also, an 
Air Force cooperation 'squadron for 
the mibtaiy force was now tramed and 
about to join the Canadian First 
Division overseas Actually the first 
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ANZACS ARRIVE IN EGYPT ONCE MORE 
The photographs In this pace shovr i Men of the Second Australian 
Impenal Force disembarking b; night at Suez 2 Bngadier A S Allen, 
D S 0 commanding the Australian Force dunng the vopage, on his 
ariiTol at Suez 3 A soldier of the and AI F looijng over the mater at 
other ships ol the convoy which brought the Australians safe and 
sound to the Middle East 4 Major General B C Freyberg V C , the 
commander of the New Zealand Forces overseas waving to men on 
one of the transports 3 A member of the New Zealand Expeditionary 
Force, mounted on a camel, sight seeing at the Pyramids 
PAttijs 13 , Af oe>nt< I rrtx CemrnotiirroUA Pfpl of 
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Australian broadcast in Italian from 


Sydney Pleading for better under- 
standmg, be asked Italians if, \ntb 
tbeiT traditions of civilization, brutal 
force alone were to be permitted to 
reign henceforth 

In the nuddle of April reinforcements 
(mainly trained technicians) arrived for 
the Eoyal Australian Air Porce sqiiad- 
ron which had come to England the 


Technicians 
for the 
RA AF 


previous Christmas 
Eigures issued in 
London on Apnl 17 
showed that Australia 


was going to tram an air force personnel 
of 26,000 The Australian Navy 
poisonnel was 11,000 The Second 
Australian Imperial Force, for overseas 
service, was being expanded to an 
army corps of 48,000 New Zealand 
was already maintaining two cruisers 
and bad raised an army division for 
service overseas, while her air force had 
already been more than trebled since 
the outbreak of war 


The Canadian air force had been 



REHEARSING SINGAPORE’S DEFENCES 
The great naval base of Singapore, Britain’s strategic outpost in the Straits Settlements, was heavily 
defended against possible air attack. Anti-aircraft guns on the Singapore coast-line are seen 

above during practice 
Photo, Keijatonc 


increased by nearly 14,000, and pro- 
vision was being made for a total 
personnel of taore than 30,000 In South 
Africa the strength of the Union forces 
now totalled more than 50,000 
Besides the great Dominions, other 
units of the Commonwealth contmued 
the tale of cheerfully made contributions 
Zealous and vigorous Southern Ehodesia 
decided _^to introduce conscription, as 
announced by the Governor at the 
opening of the Ehodesian Parliament on 
April 24 The first contingent of the 
Ehodesian Territorial Forces arrived at 
Suez to ]om the Allied forces in the 
Middle East at the end of April The 


S Ehodesian Government had decided 
to contribute £1,600,000 a year to covet 
expenses of the Ehodesian military and 
air forces, and the first of the three air 
squadrons offered to Britain the previous 
autumn had now completed its traimng 
and was ready for service 
Many more gifts from Indian rulers 
and simple Afacan tribes were made, 
and a remarkable demobstration was 
that of the Jirga, or gathering, of tribes- 
men from the Khyber Pass region at the 
end of March It was reported from 
Peshav^r that the eagerness of these 
Mahomedan tribes to assist the 
British Government m the prosecution 



WHERE CANADA KEPT HER ENEMY ALIENS 

internment camp of Kananaskis where the 

internment camps, lies high up m the Canadian Rockies, west of Calgary 
Photo, Ivoyttono 


of the war was strengthened by grati- 
fication at the Anglo-Turkish alhance 
The spokesman of the Jnga declared 
they were prepared to fight against 
Soviet Eussia if Turkey, Afghamstan 
or Iran were threatened They also 
resolved to do nothing to help Germany 
or Eussia At the Easter week-end, 
besides Dominion soldiers, sailors and 
airmen, Bntish people at home had the 
opportunity of seeing Indian Mahom- 
edan troops, some of whom were 
stationed at a garrison town m the 
Northern Command They wore khaki 
uniforms, had pay and conditions 
similar to those of the European trobps, 
and were at the camp to relieve soldiers 
in traimng in the Pioneer Corps section 
deahng with fnelbng and victualhng 
It was announced on April 11 that 
the Straits Settlements had agreed to 
make a further £1,000,000 gift towards 
the cost of the war, in addition to a 
similar sum given a year previously for 
Imperial defence There were also 
"further contributions from the Sultans ^ 
of the Federated Malay States, and the 
total financial contnbution to date 
drom the Federated and the Un- 
federated States of Malaya during 
twelve months now amounted to , 
£3,750,000 War taxation was expected 
to yield 01 er all Malaya another 
£1,750,000 a year 

Thus both m a mihtaiy sense and 
economically the Empire in all ds 
diverse ramifications had durmg the 
first eight months of the war prepared 
itself for the large-scale hostilities to 
come — ^that were in fact now beginning 
with the brutal German irruption into 
Scandinavia 
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Htstorlc Documents. C — CV 


DENMARK AND NORWAY UNDER THE NAZI HEEL 

With the usual lack of provocation and absence of any declaration of war, Germany 
invaded Denmark and Norway in the early hours of April 9, 1940 We fiive here a 
selection from many proclamations issued by the heads of the outraged countries, 
and two short extracts from statements by the British Premier at the beginning and at 
the end of Hitler’s latest act of aggression 


Ecitn STAUKttD, Prime MmerER of Deotiark, in a Speech 
IN TTBE Danish PARUAiiENT April 0, 1040 

W ITH grave sorrow the country hna received the news 
of today s events We have been pursuing a policy 
which aimed at keeping out of senoua entanglements 
Last night, however, we learned that the Danish German 
frontier had been crossed by German fordcs German 
bombers flew over our capital, and tho Government had to 
accept the German demands for the admission of German 
troops into Denmark 

Germany bos assured us that she has no intention of, 
violating Denmark s mdcpondence and territorial integrity 
Our purpose for our country and people was to save them 
from the disastrous consequences of war ^ 

Our people will undoubtedly reabze the necessity of the 
Government’s attitude as laid down in tlie Boval Pro- 
clamation, whilo tho Government will be aware of[ its 
responsibihtica It is only Denmark and nothing but 
Denmark which matters now 

Mr Chamberlain, in a Speech in the House op Commons, 
Apna 0 

G eiimany has today Invaded Denmark and Norway 
Ever smee the beginning of the present war she has 
attempted to dominate Scandinavia and to control both tbe 
political and economic policy of tho Scandinavian States 
The German Government have claimed and exercised the 
right to dettroy neutral, and particularly Scandinavian, 
ships on the seas around this country by all tbe means In 
tb^ power, but at the same time they have indsted upon tbe 
stnetet observation of the rules of neutidUty where they 
would provide some advantage to them, as they did ^ 
Norwegian watcis 

Tbe AQies then decided that they could not acquiesce 
indefiidtely in this state of affairs, and, having given notice 
to the Norwegian Government that they reserved the right 
to take such measures as might be necessary to redress the 
balance thus weighted against them, they laid mmeBolds in 
Norwegian waters so os to prevent tbe m^indered passage of 
German trafSc through them, while in no way teterfering 
with nohnal Norwegian trade 
It is asserted by the German Government that their 
invasion of Norway was a reprisal for the action of the Alltis 
in Norwegian tqmtorlal watera This statement will, of coarse, 
deceive one So elaborate an operation. Involving 
eimnltaneous landmgs at a number of po^ of troops accomi 
panted bv naval forces requires planning long In advance, 
and the information now coining to band clearly mdicates 
that It was not only planned but was already in operation 
before thb mines were laid in Norwegian watera 
It remains to say that we at once assured the Norwegian 
Government that In view of the German invasion of their 
territory His Majesty s Government have decided forthwith 
to extend their full aid to Norway 

Herr Ntgaardsvoui, Norwegian Prime Minister, in a 
" Proclamation, April 11 

rilHE German Government asked tho King to appoint a 
Norwegian Government enjoying the conBdence of 
Germany and nominated bv tbe Puehrer The King has not 
yielded to the German demand, acceptance of which would 
have transformed Norway into a vassal Gehnan State The 
Nygoardsvold Government, which has led the country for 
6ve ycaw in collaboration with the Stortmg, is still tfie onlv 
legal Government, It now appeals to tbe entire Nor- 
wegian people, askmg for assistance in its efforts to maintain 
the legal administration, to preserve tho constitutional laws 
and liberty and indcpcndcnca of Norway < 


Germany bus committed against Norway an act of bmtality 
Tho Germans have invaded our country with bombs and 
other means of destruction, making a serious attack on the 
rightq of a small people who only desire to Iivo in peace 
The Norwegian Government is convinced that the entire 
civiUzcd world condemns this act of violence 
The future of Norivay is perhaps for the moment in sombre 
colours and the invaders cah certainly carry out great destruc 
lion , but the Government is suro that a new future of freedom 
will emerge for the country Consequently it calls upon the 
entire Norwegian people to retain the country’s traditional 
liberty and continue the struggle to that end, faithful to the 
groat ideals which have inspired the progress of our countrv 
for centuries 

Kino Haakon, in a Proclasiation to ms People, April 16 

I N ibis time of tnal, the hardest that my people and mv 
country have had to endure for a hundred years, I 
address sn urgent appeal to all Norwegian men and women 
to do their utmost to save the freedom and independence of 
onr beloved country 

Our country has been subjected to a lightmng attack by a 
nation with wbieh we always maintained friendly relations 
This powerful antagonist has not refrained from bombing 
peacchil people in cities and towns Women and children 
ore subjected to death and inhuman sufferings The situation 
IS such that 1 cannot tell vou today where in Norway I 
the Drown Pnnee, and tbe Government reside 
I thank all those who today, together with me and the 
Government, hold out to defend Norway’s Independence 
1 ask you to remember all those who have given them lives 
for tho fortune of tho Fatherland God save Norway 1 

Mr. Chamberlain, in a Statement to the House op 
Commons, Mat 2 

1 t this moment I would sav to any who may be drawing 
hasty conclusions from the fact that for thei present 
we have not succeeded in taking Trondhdra, it is far too soon 
to strike the Norwegian balance sheet yet, for the campaign 
has merely concluded a single phase, m which it is safe to say 
that if we have not achieved our objective, neither have the * 
Germans achieved theirs, while their losses are far greater 
than onrs We have no mtention of allowing Norway to 
become merely n side-show, but neither are we going to he 
trapped into such a dispersal of our forces as would leave us 
dangerously weak at the vital centre 

Kino Haakon and the Norwegian Government, in a 
PROCLA^IATION to THE NORWEGIAN PEOPLE, JUNE 10 
fllHB Norwegian troops, which, during two months 
fighting, showed courage and braverv, have not enough 
ammunition or fighter aircraft to catrv on the struggle agnmst 
the German sapenontv but Norwegians can take part in 
the straggle on other fronts To prevent fnrthcr destruction 
of the vet intact parts of tbe country, the Kmg and the 
Government decided to follow the advice of tho High Com 
mnnd and temporarily to give up the struggle inside the 
coun^ and remove it to the outside, continuing to strive 
for tbe recovery of the country’s liberty and rights 
Although we are not vanquished we have given up resistance 
in order not to destroy the whole of North Norway We must 
see the situation from the point of view of tho Allies nod the 
happenings on the Western Front, where the fate of the world 
in now being decided Every gun and every aeroplane is 
needed there to check tlie war machine. Onlv after every 
avenue had been explored was the decision token that the ' 
King and the Goxernment should leave the country to watch 
over Nonvay s Interests during the war 
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OSLO UNDER NAZI DOMINATION “ 

The photographs m this page deal with the German occupation of Oslo and show 
above, left, German sotdiert yarding the transmission mast of the radio stafaon, 
above, nght, a Nazi and a Norwegian soldier on dut^ at the entrance to the 
Norwegian Houses of Parliament , left, official seals affixed to the dbors of the 
Bntish Legation , below, a German guard outside the Royal Castle, 
Photos, Associated Press , IPufe IT orfd , International Oraplne Press 
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INVASION OF DENMARK AND NORWAY 

• 

British Minefields Across the * Corridor ' — Germany Launches a Long- ' 
prepared Invasion— Denmark Offers No Resistance— Oslo Occupied King 
and CabinetEscape— Rapid Enemy Advance— Allies Land in Norway— What 
Was Happening at Narvik— Germans Force a Way Through to Trondheim— 

Viifavourable Position of the Allied Forces— The Decision to Withdraw 
from Central Norway— Allies Capture Narvik— The Final Evacuation 
(The Story of the Natal Campaign is told m Chapters 80 and 81) 


W AR came to Scandinavia vnth 
diamatic suddenness It is 
tnle that for weeks and 
'■ months’! there had been lowcnng clouds 
on the horizon, and the roll of thunder, 
tte flash of lightning, seemed to be 
drawing ever nearer But when April 



APPROACH TO OSLO 
The map above shows the deep indentation 
of the Oslo Fjord, which leads from the 
Skagenakup to the Korwegian capital It 
■was up this fjord that four Nazi warships 
sailed m thp earl; davm of April 9 194a 

of 1940 opened there were few m the 
threatened states who dteamed that the 
storm was so near There were diplo- 
matic eschangcB and ministerial pro- 
nouncements, open protests and veiled 
threats, but 111 the past these had not 
led to war and there seemed no reason 
to fear that they would do so now 
The principal subject of controversy 
was the flow of Suedish iron ore from 
the rich mines m Lapland over the 
railway to Jlarvifc on the Atlantic coast 
of Norway and thence through Nor- 
wegian territorial waters tO' Germany 
This was the route followed in winter 
111 smnmcT, wlym the ice had melted, 
the ore ships proceeded down the Gulf 
of Bothnia to the Baltic ports of 
German}— and the Allies, realizing their 


foe’s dependence on the imported ore 
for his war effort, •yere resolved to do 
everything possible to stop the flow 
After much discussion the matter 
was brought to 'a head early in Apnl, 
^en in a joint note France and Britain 
informed Norway and Sweden that they 
could “ no longer tolerate the present 
situation, which means that Germany 
receives from Norway and Sweden 
important war matenals, and that 
Germany benefits from advantages m 
tho^ countries to the disadvantage and 
danger of the Allied powers,” and that 
therefore they reserved the right to 
take such steps as they deemed neces- 
sary m the circumstances On Apnl 8 
this deqjsion was translated into action 
Just before 6 o’clock that mormng the 
Bntish and French Ministers in Oslo 
dehvered a further note to Professor 
Koht, the Norwegian Foreign Minister, 
wbch stated, in effect, that the Allied 
Governments had given instruction® for, 
nimes to be laid in certain areas along 
the Norwegian coast [A ftiller account 
of this action is given m Chapter 81 ] 
Now event succeeded event with 
bewildermg rapidity Less than twenty- 
four hours after Allied uunelayers had 
dropped mines at three places off Nor- 
way’s western coast— at Stadtlandet, 
Bud, and West F^ord— small but suffi- 
cient bodies of German troops and 
marines were landed in the half-hght 
of early morning on Apnl 9, at Bergen, 
Trondheim, Stavanger, Knstiansand, 
and even far-distant Narvik, from ships 
which had left Germany several days 
before aud which, disguised as peacetfll 
merchantmen, had been lying m readi- 
ness at the quaysides In every case 
the landing was made with qmck and 
complete success At the appointed 
moment the hatches were flung open, 
and from the holds pouted forth gangs 
of men armed tp the teeth, who, wift 
the aid of numerous sympathizers in 
the ports, quickly overpowered what 
little resistance the local authorities * 
were able to make 
While the ports were being seized 
German troops and warships moved 
against Oslo, the Norwegian capital 
and the world’s first intimation of the 
new war was contained m a message 
783 


dispatched in the early morning of 
April 9 to the USA State Department 
m Washington by the Amencai^mimster 
in Oslo, Mrs J Borden Harriman, 
which read that Professor Koht had 
informed her that the Norwegians had 
fired on four German warships commg 
up Oslo Fjord, and that Norway was 
thus at war with Germany 
The landings, indeed, had begun as 
early as 3 a m , but it was not until 
two hours later that Professor Koht 
was visited by the German Minister 
m Oslo who demanded 
that Norway should place German 
herself under German Demands 
military admimstratioa 
and should take no steps to oppose the 
occupation which had already begun , 
he attempted to justify his demands by 
the assertion that his Government had 
indubitable evidence that Bntam and 
Fiance had planned to seize Norway and 
that therefore Germany was entitled to 
do everything in her power to forestall 


1 



SHE SUNK A NAZI CRUISER 
^ove IS the Norwegian nutielayet-cniisec 
Olav Ttyggvason,’ which hit and sunk a 
Nazi cruiser as it was steanung up the Oslo 
Fjord on Apnl 9 The other Norwegian 
warships m the fjord, having received faked 
orders, -withheld their fire 
Photo R 11 ' Dovidson 




l-liem On receipt of this ultimatum 
the Norwegian Cabinet at once met, 
and after a short deliberation they 
announced that Norway could not 
submit to the German demands and 
ordered general mobilization 
It was too late, hoi^ever, to organize 
any efEective resistance , the invader 
was already at th? veiy gates of the 
c(ipital At 1 30 ou tnat-same fateful 
mormng the commander of three 
Norwegian warships at Horten, the 
naval base on the west side of Oslo 
Fjord, had been handed an order pur- 
porting to bear the signature of Pro- 
fessor Koht, reqmrmg him to allow the 
German warships then coming up the 
fjord to pass his batteries unmolested 
A$ directed, the commander held his 
fire, but unfortunately for the Nazis there 
was one ship, the cruiser-mmelayer 
“ Olav Tryggvason," which did not 
receive the faked order, and when she 
saw the German ships approachmg in 
the early morning hght her captain 
ojiened fire — with the result that one 
of the German warships, later claimed 
by the Norwegians to be the crmser 
“ Eraden,” was hit and sunk The rest 



TRONDHEIM COASTAL DEFENCE 
Steady reinforcement of the German forces at Trondheim prevented the small aj 
mustered British expeditionary force from capturing this objective Above, a 
coastal gun at this port is seen after being taken dver by the Germans 
Photo Ataodaltd Fraai 


of the flotilla kept on, and after nego- 
tiating the narrows at Drobak — ^whero 
the mines had all been rendered harm- 
less by a traitor who had cut off the 



GERMAN GUNS LAND IN NORWAY 
A German anb-aircralt gun is here seen being unloaded from a transport shortly after Its 
oinval at Knstiansand, a Norwegian port on the Skagerrah, 150 miles south-west of Oslo 
Knstiansand was one of the first places to be taken by the invaders 
‘ Photo Aaeoaaled Preaa 
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electricity from the powe^-house— 
appeared in the vicinity of {fljilo a'nd 
landed contmgents of troopsji and 
marines At the same time Nazi troop- 
carrying 'planes landed at Fumebu, 
the airport just outside the city , while 
other 'planes roared above the ho isetops 
as if to temfy the populace vnth an 
exhibition of aenal might and menace 
Oslo was already doomed, thoingh few 
of her people realized it as yet Hour 
by hour the advancing Nazis drew near, 
encountering no resistance on their 
way, so dB,zed and bewildered was the 
defence At 2 30 in the afternoon their 
advance-guard, a mere handful of men 
though heavily armed, marched up the 
main boulevard, and as they came the 
Norwegian police cleared a way for 
them through the crowds of curious and 
excited spectators General von Falken- 
horst headed the procession of German 
regulars, in columns of three, and as he 
went by he returned the salutes of 
Nazi sympathizers 
“ It was a thin, unbelievably short, 
column," wrote Mr Leland Stowe, an 
emment American journalist who was 
the first to tell the world the full story, 
of Oslo’s amazing capture “ It reqmred 
only SIX or seven minutfes to march 
past It was composed only of two 
incomplete battabons — surely less than 
1,600 men in all Norway’s capital of 
nearly 300,000 inhabitants was being 
occupied by a Gernian force of approxi- 
mately 1,500 men” There was not a 
hiss, not a jeer, not even a noticeable 
tear on anv woman's face Not a hand 
or a voice was raised against the iil- 
vader , surprise ruled supreme 
Swiftly the invaders carried out the 
plans prepared with great precision 
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NAZIS RULE THE ROOST 
IN OSLO 

Above, General von Falleenhorst, 
cammander-m-chief ol the German 
Army in Norway Top, right, Ger- 
man officers amvmg m Oslo by 
aircraft Right, one of the Gennan 
army bands which played inces- 
santly in the capital during the 
first days of the Naa occupatioil, 
and distracted the minds of the 
Inhabitants from the important 
events happemng elsewhere Below, 
some of the German heavy tanks 
nimbhng through the streets 
PkotoB Planet Newt Associated 
Presi Ktyitone 
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DEFENCELESS DENMARK 
WAS AN EASY PREY 
Above, German motorized de- 
tachments passing through the 
Danish town of Horsens, in 
Jutland Right, horses being 
landed by German troops at the 
Danish port of Korsor, on 
Zealand Island Below, German 
storm-troopers in the streets of 
Copenhagen, occupied by th*e 
Nazis during the morning of 
Apnl 9, 1940 
Photot, Atsoctaied Press , 
hei/stone, Lubmslt 










long tefore AH the kev places in the 
capital Were seized — ^Parliament, the 
City Hall, the Umversitj, the railway 
stations, the aerodromes (where there 
was, by exception, some httle fighting) 
—and while the troops completed their 
tasks tl\e German bands they had so 
thonghtfnlly brought with them played 
maitia] and jolly music and so kept the 
Osloans in good humour and unsuspect- 
mg Only on the next day 
did they emerge from their 
bewilderment, and then it 
was too'late They found 
themselves unarmed m the 
midst of ever - increasing 
numbers of the invaders 
rushed to the scene by ship 
and 'plane , they learnt that 
King Haakon and his mims- 
ters had only just managed 
to escape capture — perhaps 
they were not informed that 
at that vetj moment thev 
were being hamed through 
the snows to the north by 
Nazi airmen — and that a 
new government had been 
installed m Oslo, headed 
by Major Vidkun Qmsbng, 
leader of the Norwegian 
Nazi Partv- who for his 
part in this dav u as destined 
to give his name to all other 
similar traitors 

On the same day (i,s the 
German landings m Norway 
other detachments— rOported 
* to number some 40,000 men 
-were employed in the in- 
vasion and subjugation of 
Denmark The advanced 
troops crossed the frontier 
from Schleswig at 430 in 
the morning of April 9, and 
■■little more than an hour 
sufficed to convince the 
Danish authorities that re- 
sistance would be not only 
impolitic but quite useless 
German ^motorized and 
‘imioured columns, sleeping across 
tie Damsh frontier from Schleswig, 
pushed on rapidly through Jutland, 
scircd the port of Esbjerg, and by the 
afternoon had arrned at the httle 
countiT s northernmost pomt 

At the same time other detachments 
jwcrc landed on the idands of Piineii, 
Palster, and Zealand Yet another higo 
bodi of Gernian troops crossed the 
Baltic to Copenhagen, where they 
armed just as daini vac breaking 
Mdulc aeroplanes were roaring ahoac 
the capital dropping on the ho ids of the 
amazed people loullct'- nnnouiicmg the 
completion of the iii\ imoii, German 
troop-, occupied the Citadel and the 


broadcasting station, and by 8 a m the 
whole of Copenhagen was in them 
hands “ There was little or no resist- 
ance,” declared General Kanpisch , “ the 
Danes had only ten killed and a few 
wonnded, the Germans one killed and 
. ten wounded " The Danish Minister of 
Defence, however, stated 'later m a 
broadcast that there had been fighting 
at several places in South Jutland, and 



THE INVASION OF DENMARK 
Dotted arrows on this map of Denmark show the routes takex^ by the 
mam German forces when they overran Danish temtory on April 9, 
1940 Resistance was useless in the face of the Nazi superiority in 
strength, and the whole country was occu;ded within a few hours 

that ill Copenhagen the Eoyal Guard at 
the Amalienborg Palace had fired ou 
the approachmg Germans, although 
they had soon been compell^ to desist 
Speaking in Parbament that e\cmng, 

Hr Stauiung, the Danish Prime 
Minister, deplored " theMeath of those 
good sons of Denmirk who lost their 
h\es m the early hours of this day ” 

Possessed of an army which vas little 
more than a token force, Denmark 
could hatdlj do otherwise than submit, 
and nothing was left but to recognize 
the fait accompli Broadcasting from 
Cojicnbageii, Hr Staumng said that 
the Dnnuli Gorprnment under protest 
hiiic di-cidod to prcsirv*. the lulcrcst, of the 

7 S 7 


country, and in view of tbo occupation 
make the following sfatement German 
troops here in this country have established 
liaison with the Danish armed forces and 
it IS the duty of the population to re&am 
from any resistance to these troops The 
Danish Government wiU attempt to give 
the Damsh people and country safety 
against the unhappy results of a state of 
war, and it calls upon the population to 
adopt calm and controlled conduct, liiav 
peace and order rule the land, and may nil 
who have to deal with officials 
assume a lovol attitude ’ 

Following the Premier’s 
appeal came one firom Kin g 
CSmstian , 

‘ Under conditions so serious 
for our Fatherland,” it read, 
“ I can upon you all, m cities 
^and m the coifntrv, to aeanme 
a completely correct and worthy 
attitude, since every thoughtless 
action or statement can have 
the most serious consequences 
God save you alll God save 
Denmark I ” 

In an attempt to justify 
the murder of yet another 
of her neighbours, which 
suffered from the double 
misfortune of bemg free and 
weak, Germany declared that* 
the invasion had been un* 
dertaken only to forestall a 
Bntish attack on its nen- 
tiahty Such a claim can 
have had. as small credence 
m Denmark as the similar 
claim advanced in the case 
of Norway 

So, after an mdependenfc 
existence of a thousand years 
and more, the hngdom of 
Denmark was swept mto the 
orbit of the Nazi Keich 
Kmg Christian was allowed 
to keep his title and his 
palace and Parbament re- 
mained in bemg, but the 
newspapers and everj other 
organ of pubhc opmionwere 
brought under the super- 
vision of the Naa censors. 
Denmark as the home of a free and 
cnhghtened democracy was no more , 
if she had her place on the map of 
Europe, it was as a German tnbutarv 
whose chief importance was as a farm 
for the production of butter and bacon 
for the Nazis’ breakfast tables 

Now the scene of mterest shifts again 
toNjprway For sea eral days the mvaders 
uere enabled to continue their penetra- 
tion unmolested saae by the opposition 
of the Norwegian levies who were 
mobilized is fast as the exceedingly 
difficult conditions of the couutiy and 
the Arctic weather permitted The mam 
Norwegian anny assembled cast of 
Odo m the region of Kongsaingcr^ 
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and the ships conveying troops and 
supplies were also exposed to constant 
attacks by the Allied navies In the 
course of these opera'tions Hitler’s navy 
suffered “irreparable mutilation,” aS' 
M Eeynaud phrased it, many of the 
by no means large fleet having been 
sunk or heavily damaged m the course of 
actions in the Skagerrak and off the 
Norwegian coast (see Chapter 81) 

But meanwhile the Alhes "had not 
been’ inactive On the day of invasion 
Mr Chambferlain had promised Norway 
“ full aid ” m the closest collq,borntion 
with the French, and on April 16 the 
Admiralty and "W^ar Office ‘issued a 
]omt commumqu6 which read “ British 
forces have now landed at several 
pomts in Norn ay” Few details were 
vouchsafed of the new Expeditionary 
Force, but it was understood that it was 


than in those days when from the 
aerodromes iij the occupied territory 
and from those in Denmark and 
northern Germany her warplanes oper- 
ated with devastating, but not demoral- 
izing, effect against the Alhed troops 
From these landmgs it was clear that 
the Allied objective waS Trondheim, well 
described as the gateway „ . 

of central Nomay But 

.1 . j the Allied 

the town was already 

-L , T j 1 1 ODjecnve 

held in considerable 

force by the .Germans under Colonel 
Weiss, an^ General von Falkenhorst was 
not slow in dispatching strong reinforce- 
ments from Oslo These made their way 
norlhw'ards along the two great parallel 
valleys, the GudbrandsdaJ and Ostcrdal, 
m an effort to prevent the junction of 
the Allied troops to the south of 
Trondheim The raechamzed columns 
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NORWAY’S TRAITOR AND NORWAY’S KING 


Major Vidkun Quisling (top left), the Norwegian Nazi leader, enjoys the unenTiable reputation 
of having given his name to a despicable brand of traitor Elverum (above), to which King 
Haakon and his staff fled) was bombed by the Nazis Right, King Haakon of Norway (left) is 
seen in northern Norway with his son. Crown Pnnce Olaf, shortly before coming to England 


Photos Plantl News 


but against the speedily reinforced 
German troops in Oslo it was unable to 
make any headway Soon both sides 
of the fjord were in the occupation 
of the invader, and the Norwegians 
were pressed back against the Swedish 
ffiontier or compelled to retreat to 
the north yn the direction of Hamar 
and Elverum Here for a short time 
they made a stand, though both towns 
were heavily bombed by Nazi ’planes 
On the coast, too, the Germans ex- 
tended their hold, although thrfir new 
bases, Stavanger in particular, were 
raided time and agam by ’planes of 
the E A F and of the Fleet Air Arm, 


composed^of British and French umts 
whose assembly m British ports had 
been begun within a few hours of the 
openmg of Hitler’s Scandmavian adven- 
ture The principal landings were made 
north and south pf Trondheim, at 
•Namsos and Aandalsnes, respectively, 
and in these ports — ^if such they can be 
called, for m reality they were httle more 
than stoppmg-places for the small local 
steamers— the Alhed soldiers struggled 
ashore and endeavoured to land all the 
ponderous eqmpment of modern war, 
while exposed all the time to a terrific air 
offensive Never, mdeed, did Germany’s 
air supenority show to better advantage 
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WITH THE GERMAN LUFTWAFFE 
IN OCCUPIED NORWAY 
On the left, men of the Geiman Ar Force 
are seen resting at the airport of Stavanger, 
Norway, just alter the occupation This 
aerodrome was the object of heavy attacks 
by the R A F In arcle is the intenor of 
one of the German troop-carrying aircraft, 
which rushed reinforcements into Norway 
Bottom, a frozen lake at Jonsvannet, 
Norway, used as a makeshift aerodrome 
by the German Air Fore* The photo- 
graph was taken from an R A F machine 
Photos Bntifb Official Crown Copijriffht 
International Graphic Press ^lesofiafed 
Press 
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BRITISH LEADERS IN THE NORWEGIAN CAMPAIGN ' 

1 Major-General Carton de Wiart, V C , who commanded onh ol the tandmg patties m Central 
Norway 2 Bngadier H de Rimer Morgan, m charge of British troops at Aandalsnes 
3 Bngadier Charles G Phillips, D S 0 , M C , awarded a bar to his D S 0 for his conduct of the 
withdrawal from Verdal and Stenkjer^ 4 Major-General B C T Paget, who became a C B 
m recognition of Ins handling of the Bnhsh forces in the Aandalsnes distncL 
Photaa Atsoetaled Press LN A Lajayelte GPU 


of the invader swept aside the ill-arraed 
Norwegian opposition, and oecupied 
Hamar arid Elverum on April 20 
Meanwhile, the Allies had endeavoured 
to ndtance beyond the coast Im- 
mediately on laifding at Namsos 
Bngadier C G Phillips moved south 
m the direction of 
The Check Trondheim, but at 
at Stenkjer Stenlqer, some 30 
miles from the city, 
he was held up by a greatly supenor 
enemy force, while at the same time 
his flank was bombarded by German 
worsbps which had come <up the fjord 
According to Mr Leland Stowe, the 
Bntish force engaged consisted o£“ one 
battahon of Temtonal?, and one 
battahon of the Kmg’s Own Eoyal 
Light Infantry, totallmg fewer than 
1,600 men,” whose “service averaged 
only a year,” and who were “ dumped 
into Norway’s deep snoTfrE, quagmires 
and slush without h single anti-aircraft 
gun, without one squadron of supporting 
airplanes, and nuthout a smgle piece of 
field artillery, to face crack German 
regulars, mort of whom were veterans of 
the Pobsh campaign ” After four day’s 
the httle force of— agam quoting Mr 
Stowe— “moxpenenced and incredibly 
under-armed Bntish troops were de- 
cisively 'defeated ” 

The ^ Amencan joumahst’s account 
was challenged in some particulars by 
the War Oifice “ The facts are,” read 
a conlmumqui issued on Apnl 25, “ that 
an advanc^ detachment of a larger 
force pushed forward towards Trond- 
heiih from the directibn ^of Namsos 
791 


The Germans, moving reinforcements 
by Water inside the Trondheim Fjord, 
threatened to cut off the advanced 
troops from their mam body They 
therefore withdrew, but were not 
followed up by the enemy, who are 
now reported to bo diggmg themseUcs 
in at the head of the fjord Our troops 
suffered some loss ” ’ 

Meanwhile, Brigadier H deE Morgan, 
detailed two Temtonal battalions from 


the troops of the 49th (West Eiding) 
Division, which had been landed at 
Aandalsnes on April 18 and 19, and 
ordered them to push down the Gud; 
brandsdal, to give what aid they could 
to the Norwegian forces, who were 
endeavourmg to hold up the enemy at 
Lillehammer These battahons were, 
however, shortly mvolved m the 
Norwegian retreat, and the effective 
British advance did not extend beyond 
Dombaas, a vital railway junction some 
hundred miles south-west of Trondheim 
Here the Bntish troops put up a 
determined and most gallant resistance, 
mflictmg heavy losses upon the enemy 
From Dombaas they endeavoured to 
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CAPTURED BRinSH IN NORWAY 

Below, Bnhsh soldien taken pnsoner dunng the fighhnf in Norwap are seen with their Nazi 
captors jomewhere near Lillehammer, a town about 80 miles north of Oslo, where Norwegian 
troops held up the Germans until forced to retreat owmg to the enemy's supenor strength 
Photo International Graphic Press 
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move along the railway to Stoeien, 
30 miles south of Trondheim, but by 
now the Germans had succeeded m 
occupying both of the great valleys, 
and on Apnl 30 the .Fuehrer issued an 
Order of the Day which announced in 
jubilant fashion that “ in an indomitable 
advance German troops have today 
established a connexion by land 
between Oslo and Trondheim ” At the 
same time a small armed force of the 
enemy had made the venturesome 
crossing of the mountains west of the 
Glomma and were threatening to over- 
whelm the Bntish troops strung -out 
between Stoeren and Dombaas 
By now it was obvious that the 
situation of the Allies, never very 
favoui;ftble, had taken a definife turn 
for the worse Not all the daring and 
enterprise of the Bntish airmen could 
compensate for the difficulty of having 
to operate from bases 400 miles away 
on the other side of the North Sea, 
not all the energy and dash of the 
Royal Navy, so well exemplified in the 


two battles of Narvik on April 10 and 
13, could stop the flow of sea-borne 
reinforcements from Germany , not all 
the grit and enterprise of the few 
thousand Allied troops could defeat an 
enemy readily reinforced by land and 
by the air The junction of the German 
garrison at Trondheim with their fellows 
who had landed at Oslo made it more 
and more unhkely that the city could 
be taken, by the Alhes with the forces 
at their disposal Towards the end of 
April, then, the decision was made to 
withdraw from central Norway 
The news of the evacuation came as 
a thunderclap to fhe British people, 
who had been buoyed up by the most 
extravagant tales of victorj on land 
and sea, received through neutral 
sources of whi^h Stockholm was the 
most actively mventive— tales, more- 
over, which had been reproduced at 
large in the British press without 
receiving any correction from official 
circles beyond a caution from the B B C 
to the effect that some of the stories 


OUT OF THE FLAMES OF NAMSOS 

Here IS part of Namsos, from which fhe French and finish forces north of Twodheim were success- 
fully evacuated on May s The town was heavily bombed by Nazi aircraft and fires can be 
, seen raging among the warehouses. 


Phola " Malrli," Pam • 



should be accepted with considerable 
reserve The announcement of the 
evacuation was made by the Prime 
Mimster to the House nf Commons on 
the afternoon of May *2 Reneiring 
the situation m -which the Allies found 
themselves in Norway, Mr Chamberlain 
^ said that some days before it had 
become evident that owing to the 
German local air superionty it .would 
be impossible to land the artillery and 
tanlcs necessary to enable our troops to 
Withstand the enemy drive from the 
south Accordingly, any idea of taking 
Trondheim from the south had been 
abandoned, and the troops were being 
withdrawn from that area and 


transferred elsewhere “ Thanks to the 
powerful forces which the Navy was 
able 'to bring to bear,” he went on, 

” and the determination and skilful ' 
dispositions of General Paget, m 
command of the 'Bntish land forces in. 
the area, backed by the splendid courage 
and tenacity of the troops, we have 
now withdrawn the whole of our forces 
from Aandalsnes under the very noses 
of the German aeroplanes, without, as 
far as I am aware, losing a single man 
m the operation ” 

That same mght the whole of the 
French and British forces in the sector 
rjorth of Trondheim were similarly 
re-embarked at Namsos, again with 
complete success Large „ 
quantities of stores had 
to be abandoned, but Namsos 
the loss of life m what 
IS generally regarded as one of the most 
difficult of mibtary operations was in- 
considerable, having regard to the fact 
that throughout the German ’planes 
w6re m action and the embarkation was 
earned out from places which had been 
bombed into rum and were still ablaze 


Thus, after a mere three weeks’ cam- 
paign, the Alhed Expeditionary Force 
was brought back to Britain They 
were not driven ont, but, as General 
Ironside made plam when he met them 
on their return, they were ordered out 
Mr Chamberlain, im bs speech m the 
House of Commons on May 7, paid a 
high tribute to the troops wHo had been 
engaged “ Whether m hard fighting,” 
he said, “ or m stohd endurance, or in 
quick and skilful movement, faced as 
they were by supenor force and superior 
eqmpment, they distinguished them- 
selves in every respect Man for man 
they were superior to their foes ” 

After the withdrawal, so entirely 
unexpected and so deeply disappoint- 
ing, camp the mquest In the Press 
and m Paihament there were the most 
outspoken cnticisms of the conception 
and the conduct of the campaign Mr 
Chamberlain pleaded that it was far 
792 
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' A HANDFUL OF NAZI TROOPS CAPTURED OSLO 

Above, a tender laden with steel-helmeted German troopj is conveying them from their transport into Oslo harbour 
during the Nazi invasion of Nonvay In the background can be seen a German cruiser of the ‘ Hipper ’ class The 
capture of Oslo bythe Naas was facilitated by the treachery of ‘ Quislings ’-within Its gates 

Pi6to, Keyiione 0* 
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Aandalsnes, at the head of the Romsdals Fjord, 
seen in peacetime Here Allied troops were 
landed dunng the Norwegian campaign 



The King’s Palace at Trandhem (Nidaros), 
coronation place o{ the kings o{ Norway The 
town lies at the mouth of the River Nld 



From the landing stage at Molde, above, King 
Haakon, with the royal family and Mimsters, 
embarked for Britain It lies 2o miles north-west 
of Aandalsnes In the opposite page the three 
towns above are seen dunng the invasion 
/’io/os. Topical Pras 
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tOs-D CncAT AB by Felix Gordon 


Here Molde is seen disfigured by huge bomb 
craters The position of these towns and others 
referred to in Chapter 78 is marked on the 
accompanying relief map of Central Jlorway 
P/ioloe, ' Daily JUirror" International Graphic 
, Preaa Planet Ntica 
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" NAMSOS A VANISHED TOWN 

After repeated bombing raids Icom April 19 to May z by German aircraftf the small town of Namsos became a scene ot complete devastation, as this 
photograph shows* Namsos is a port on Namsen F]ord on die west coast of Norway about 320 miles north of Oslo, and was Used as an Allied base 




too soon to stake the Norwegian balance 
sheet, for the Norwegians themselves 
were qontinuing the fight, a large part 
of Norway was not in German hands, 
and the Norwegian King and Goiem- 
nient were still on Norwegian soil He 
denied what his cntics asserted with 
much vehemence, that there had been 
any delay in sending troops to Nomay, 
and attributed the failure to take 
Trondheim to the unexpectedly rapid 
advance of the Germans 
But the Premier’s explanations were 
not sufficient to allay the storm of 
onticism “ It IS a shocking stoiy of 
, ineptitude nhich ought never to have 
happened," declared Admiral Sir Koger 
Keyes in the House of Commons on 
May 7, and this forthright denunciation 
by the hero of Zeebmgge was echoed 
on every hand 

For a few weeks the war in Norway 
dragged on The Norwegians con- 
tinued their resistance in the central 
Stmnnie regions, but they were 
compelled to retreat 
Narvik kaforc the northward- 
moving forces of the 
enemy Henceforth the principal centre 
of interest was the Naixnk region, 
where on the f]o:d and at vanons 
points “ilong the railway to Sweden 
German detachments still maintained 
a stout resistance Pot- long the 
Capture of Narank uas coiifidenth 
expected by the British public, but 
It was not until Jlay 29 that it 
was announced that " liiformnlion has 


WAR MARS THE BEAUTY OF AANDALSNES 
Columns ol smoke are nsing from the little Norwegian port ol Aandalsnes, from which Bntish 
forces were successfully withdrawn after it was found impossible to capture Trondheun, owing 
to lack of tanks and heavy arhlleiy and the growing strength of the'German forces, 
ffiolo Daily Minor ” 



ARCTIC NORWAY 

m Uie arcuc Circle Another map of Scandinavia is given m page i86 
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drawn in order to b.e re-formed for 
action on other fronts In Norway the 
Commander-in-Chief, General Huge, was 
left to conduct negotiations with the 
German commander, and in a pro- 
clamation to the Norwegian people he 
exhorted them to see it through and 
stick together “We shall not rest," 
he added, “ until we ^ii agam hoist 
the Norwegian flag as free Norwegian 
women and men ” > 

With sorrow the Norw'egians sur- 
rendered, but, as the proclamation of 
Emg Haakon I and Herr Nygaardsvold 
pDmtedout, “ We must see the situation 
from the point of view of the Alhes 
and the happemngs on the Western 
Front, where the fete of the world is 
now being decided ’’ That proclama- 
tion was issued on June 9 — ^the day on 
which the Germans launched their 
great attack jn Champagne and their 
armoured units reached Bouen 

i4orwegian sentries 

Although the Norwegians were compelled in 
the end to surrender in the face of over- 
whelming odds, nevertheless tiler put up a 
fise resistance Below, Norwegian sentnes 
are on guard in a forest 
Photo, “ Match “ 




A GALLANT BAND RETURNS 
After the Bnfash troops had been successfuUy 
withdrawn from Norway, ’they were in- 
spected, on their return to a Bnbsh port, by 
Genera] Sir Edmund Ironside One officer, it 
wiU be noticed, is wearing a pair of slippers 
PtiOto, Keystone 
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been received this mormng that Narvik 
waA captured last mght by Allied 
forces and that Fagernes and Forneset, 
hamlets east of Narvik, are also in our 
hands ” But, even so, the victors did 
no more than destroy the works in the 
harbour so as to render the port un- 
usable by the Germans for many months 
to come 

The Battle of France was raging, 
and so from Narvik, too, on June 10, 
the Allies withdrew, and Norway was 
left to the conqueror King Haakon 
and the prmcipal members of his Govern- 
ment were carried across the sea in a 
British warship and amved m London 
on the same day The Norwegian^ 
force in north Norway was ordered to 
cease hostilities at midmght on June 9, 
but a proportion of the Norwegian 
armed forces were successfully with- 
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DURING THE ADVANCE 
UPON NARVIK 
In the arcle, top left, a French patrol 
IS advanane over a single-track rail- 
I way in the neighbourhood of Namk. 
'! Above, *men of the French Foreign 
I Legion have mounted their trench 
^1 mortan on a Bntish destroyer Below 
I left, a pathetic scene after an air raid 
j on Narvik. Residents are standing by 
^ their belongings while houses blaze 
in the background In circle below, 
i flames rise into the Arctic mght Irom 

. the village of Bjervik, dunng the 

I Alhed dnve on Narvik. 

] Photo) KeyaUmo Sport d. Oenmd 
, Fox AuocinlH Pmt 
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AIRCRAFT BEING TOWED TO LARGE 
CRANE TO BE UFTEO OFF WATER 
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WHEN THE ISLAND OF SYLT WAS BOMBED 
On March 19, 1940, the German <base at Homum, m the 
Island of Sylt (seen at the right), was heavily bombed m a 
raid by 50 machines of the RAF Above, a house at 
Noire, just over the frontier in Denmark, damaged by blast 
from Bnbsh bombs Below, one of the bombers returns 
from Homum In circle, Wing-Commander W E Staton, 
a veteran pilot of the 1914-18 war, who won the D S 0 foe 
his gallantly and leadership on this raid 
Photos, British Official Cron n Copyright , Associated Press, 
Planet Hass 
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Cbapter 79 


THE INTENSIFIED AIR WAR OF MARCH, 
APRIL AND MAY, 1940 


Close of the Russo-Fmmsh Campaign— Nazi Raid on Scapa Flow— British 
Reprisals— Invasion of Scandinavia Aircraft versus Warships— Long-range 
RAF Raids— Epic of Lesjeskogen— Parachute Troops— Germany Invades 
Holland and Belgium — New Fighter Technique— Part Played by the RAF — » 

Heavy German Air Losses t 


A m war underwent a continuous 
intensification during the three 
jnonths Jlarch to May, 1940 
From sporadic raids hy German bombers 
on Bntish sbpping, aenal action de- 
veloped until it reached a peak of 
mtensity at the time of the Dunkirk 
evacuation Then the full might of the 
Alhed and German air forces clashed in 
a relatively restricted area and aircraft 
casualty rates soared as the fighting 
became ever more violent " 

March saw the close of the Busso- 
Flnmsh campaign, and the first large 
scale air homhmg raid by the Royal 
Air Force Soviet hombets had been 
mcreasmg their efforts to damage the 
Finnish defences, and on March 2 a 
report from Helsinki described a raid 
in Which about one hundred Russian 
bombers flew over the city and residents 
had to stay four and a half hours in the air 
raid shelters The purpose of the Soviet 

bombers was to disorganize the iPirmish 
rear Railway Imes were attacked and 
TO the hydro-electno plant 

jjj at Imatra was hedvily 

Finland ^offlhed The Russian air- 

men were said to be work- 
ing more systematicalLy than 'they had 
been doing m the earher part of the war 
They were also said to be nsmg closer 
formations on their raids in order that 
better protection could be afforded 
by gunfue 

At the same time the Finns were 
putting up a better resistance, plutly 
with the aid of Gloster Gladiator biplane 
fighters which had been dehvered to 
them from Great Bntam France also 
^aided the Finns by sendmg them air- 
craft, ^nd South Africa had released 
soAie Gauntlets Alhed aid did not 
succeed, however, m influencing the 
outcome of the Russo-Finmsh war, and 
on March 11 peace negotiations began 
The final Furnish war commumqtld 
was issued on March 13, and mentioned 
fte bombing by Soviet airmen of 
Eovaniemi and Kenujarvi, 

While the Russo-Fmmsh conflict was 
drawing to a close the war between 
the AUies and Germany was mcreasmg 
in mtensity The Germans continued 
ruthlessly to attack shipping anywhere 
round tlje coasts of Bntam, regardless 

,801 


of what function it was fulfilling One 
of the most remarkable instances was 
that launched by a German bombing 
aeroplane on the Bntish India steam- 
ship “Domala” (8,441 tons) in the 
Rnghsh Channel m the early morning 
of March 2 As related in page 726, 
the “ Domala ” had sailed from ^twerp • 
with 143 Bntish Indian subjects re- 
leased by Germany It may be pre- 
sumed, therefore, that the Germans 
knew approximately where the ship 
would be at any given time Swooping 
down, with its navigation lights on, the 
German *boiqber (a Hemkel 111) at- 
tacked by the light of a wanmg moon and 
dropped four bombs The crew of the 
“ Domala,” seeing the navigation lights, 
mistook the machine for British and did 
not open fire Three bomb hits were 
ohtamed Altogether about one hundred 
people, crew and passengers, lost their 
lives A photo of the finer ablaze after 
this foul attack is ppnted in pa^e 695 
The Royal Air Force continued its 
reconnaissance flights, and on March 8 
it made the longest ones of the war up 
to that date These were over western 


Poland, including Posen Other places 
visited were the Ruhr, Cuxhaven, Neu- 
munster, Liibeck, Stettin, Hamburg, 
Leipzig, Mannheim -and Heidelberg 
Vienna and Prague were later visited , 
by reconnaissance machines 
Bntish aircraft had not, ’ however, 
launched any bombing attacks on land 
targets They had bombed German ships 
on many occasions, but ^led policy 
had been to avoid aenal attack on land 
targets It was a poBcy , 

that had many cntics, 
bnt It was firmlyadhered gcapa Flow 
to during this part of the 
war The first sign of change came after 
March 17, when the Germans had made 
a strong attack on British warsbps m 
Scapa Flow and also dropped bombs on’ 
certain land targets (Further details are 
given m page 726 ) The German attack 
was cunmngly mounted, the aircraft 
coming m at dusk so that they could 
have a good chance of getting away in 
the failing fight while still enjoymg 
enough visibility to identify their targets 
Fourteen German bombers were con- 
cerned in this raid, and m their attacks 


BOMBS ON THE ORKNEYS 

A strong attack on Bntish warships at Scapa Flow was made by German aircraft on March 
17, 1940 Five cottages were damaged at Bndge of Waith, a smaU village on Loch Stiomness 0 
m the Orkneys, and a demolished cottage is seen below There were seven nival casualties 

Photo, Fox 






FLEET AIR ARM SHOWED 
ITS WORTH IN NORWAY 
Above, Skuas of the Fleet Air Arm in 
flight near their traimng station This 
type did fine work in the Norway cain- 
paign Left, oil storage tanks at Bergen 
set alight by British bombers on April 9. 
afterthe Germans had occupied the port 
Below, HM aircraft earner ‘Funous,’ 
seen in a fjord near TromsD The flight 
deck IS covered with melbng ice, 
which made landing extremely difficult 
Pliolot, International Keica , Kti/atonf 
t Central Prett 



on land targets they killed one civilian 
and wounded’ seven others, including 
two women At Bridge of Waith, a 
small village on the Loch of Stromness 
m the Orkneys, five cottages were 
damaged ‘There wore seven naval 
casualties One enemy Aircraft was 
shot down and another damaged 
The British response was immediate 
On March 19 the Ax Mmistry announced 
that the R A F had attacked the Ger- 
man base at Hornum, m the Island of over a thousand incendiaries “ The heights The enemy searchlight and 
Sylt, and had secured hits on sheds, oil weather was poor, with much fog,’' said a anti-aircraft gnu activity was intense A 
tanks, dumps and barracks The raid later official account, “ but there was pilot reported that the shore of the 
lilsted about SIX hours,and was carried oilt moonlight over the target ” One of the Island of Sylt was hned ivith searcli- 
bv thirty Whitley and twenty Hampden leaders was the veteran pilot of the war of hghts, which stood up in the night sky 
'bombers They dropped forty 500-lb 1914-18, Wing-Commander W Staton like a row of spehrs They seemed to hue ^ 

bombs, eighty-four of 250 lb , and well The attacks were made from different up m this way before swingmg in search 
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nf the British machines, as if iii accord- 
,ince with a pie-arranged drill 

Towards the end of March there were 
numerous small engagements between 
Bntish fighters and enemy bombers 
seeking to damage British and neutral 
sbppmg Many of the German bombers 
were brou^t down One estimate of the 
losses of aircraft -during the month was 
5 Bntish and 12 German A German 
broadcast estimate of the total air losses 
was 357 Allied aircraft lost to 85 German 
The French pomted out that 
actual Allied losses were less 
than half the figure given, while 
German losses, fully confirmed, 
were nearly treble the figure 
given 

April opened with the ap- 
pomtment by Mr Neville 
Chamberlain of Sir Samuel 
Hpare to be Secretary of State 
for Air in place of Sir Kingsley 
Wood During the first week of 
the month there w ere continued 
small aenal actions over the 
North Sea and in France The 
Germans made a small raid on 
Scapa Flow Most important, 
of course, was the reconnaissance which 
indicated that the Nazis were preparing 
for the move into Scandinavia On 
April 4, in a flight over the Elbe 
estuary, our patrols saw German naval 
jesseLs and merchant ships moving 
northwards A reconnaissance two 
days later- disclosed the “ Scharnhorst ” 
and “ Gneisenau,” with other enemy 
naval units, in the harbours of N W 
Germany On the night of the 6th 
there was other evidence our air 
craft engaged in leaflet dropping 
reported that on the road from Ham- 
burg to Lilbeck they had seen a wide 
stream of motor vehicles flowing north- 
wards with headhghts blazing Near 
Kiel there was intense shipping actii ity 
that mght 

Twelve of our Blenheims on April 7 
encountered and attacked a German 
cruiser and four destroyers at sea A 
few minutes later our aircraft came up 
With the main body of the Gprman fleet 
about 76 miles NNW of the Horn 
Beef (off Jutland) The leader of our 
Blenheims sent a radio message home, 
giving the enemy's position and course, 
but unfortimatelv this mfotmation never 
got through, and not till the Blenheims 
Mtunied to base was it known that the 
German fleet was out Wellington 
bombers sought out the enemy warships 
that afternoon, but wc^e unsuccessful , 
ne-rt day another attempt was made, 
'vith no better luck On April 9 
Welhngtons and 12 Hampdens 


two direct hits on a cruiser, jvhich was 
sunk on the 10th in an attack made by 
16 Skuas of the Fleet Air Arm 
It was on April 9 that a communique 
of the German High Command an- 
nounced that Denmark had been mvaded 
by Germany at six points Later the 
same dhy the Germaqs claimed that all 
bases of mihtary importance in Norway 
were in German hands The Eoyal Air 
Force went mto action m full force 
a senes of bombing raids 
which pro^cssively m- 
creased'm weight First 
the raids wiAe directed 
against enemy warships 
at such places as 
Bergen Fjord, an?l then 
German-occupied aero- 
dromes in Norwav and 


and began 



Germans were not discovered, but our 
aircraft bombed two other warships in 
Kristiansand South Our Wellingtons 
and Hampdens were fiercely engaged by 
a swarm of Messerschmitts on the return 
journey and pursued for some 200 miles 
ten of our bombers were lost, and the 
enemy latfer admitted that five of his 
fighters had been destroyed Between 
ApnlTl and 24 Stavanger was bombed 
16 times, and was also attacked a 
number of times by Coastal Command 
andvFleet Air Arm units The, raids 

^went on afterw'ards until the close of 
the bnef campaign 
The Luftwaffe turned its attention 
to Bntish ships operating off the coast 
of Norway Some destroyers were sunk, 
but a survey of the results suggested 
that capital ships were difiicnlt to smk 





THEIR AERODROME WAS A FROZEN LAKE 
As idated in page 804 , a squadron of Gloster Gladiators attempted to 
establish an air base on a frozen lake' at Lesjeskogen, and hdd out 
under heavy and incessant enemy bombing attacks until only one 
Gloster Was left serviceable Above, a Gladiator is seen chmbmg 
above the douds The portraits show top Squadron Leader J W 
Donaldson, awarded the D S 0 for services with this squadron, and 
right Fh'ght-l leut R. S. Mills, who was awarded the D F C 
Photos LJf A LaJaytUt 
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found them, by now m Bergen At 
<lusk they bomhed the enemy and got 


Denmark, and especially Stavanger, 
were sub] ected to attack Attacked first 
at dusk on Apnl 11, Stavanger was 
bombed repeatedly from high and low 
levels, and Geiman aircraft on it were 
machme-gunned 

Our heavy^ bombers attacked enemy 
shipping en route from Kiel to Oslo on 
the mght of Apnl 11 Next mght 92 
heavy bombers swept the air over the 
Skagerrak in an endeavour to locate the 
“ Scharnhorst," “ Gncisenau," and other 
enemy warships Owing to fog the 
S03 


by aenal bombing Mr Churchill 
desenbed in tlie House of Commons 
how, off Norway, HMS “Eodney" 
had been hit on deck by a heavy bomb 
and how the bomb had bounced off the 
armoured deck and had done httle 
damage 

The entire Norway campaign was a 
lesson m the powers and limitations of 
air forces German attacks on shipping 
did not prei ent the Bntish from takino 
a heavy toll of German'shippmg m the 
region Bntish attacks on German- 



ft 


6c6Tipied aerodromes dad not prevent 
tljB LnftwafEe from supporting the move- 
ments of German troops and hampering 
the movements of Allied troops 
Bntain suffered from > not having a 
good air base in Norway ^ Only long- 
range aircraft could he used, and it 
was not possible to send out high- 
performance, short-range fighters The 
gallant RAF atteippt to estabhtb a 
base wag preceded by the landing m 
Norwegiaii fjords of parties of experts, 
brought by flying boats of the Coastal 
Command Then a squadron of Gloster 
Gladiator biplane fighters went out 
from England m an aircraft carrier 
Far out at sea they took off from tlie 
deck in the midst of a snowstorm and 
flew to the place that had been desig- 
nated, a frozen lake at Lesjeskogen, 
40 miles south-east of Aandalsnes, where 
they all landed m the evening 
In an hour all the aircraft had been 
refuelled and were dispersed round the 
improvised aerodrome Patrol began the 
next mormng at three o’clock, and the 
first Hemkel u as shot down an hour later 
But Nazi aircraft incessantly bombed 
and machine-gunned the British squad- 
dron One by one the Gladiators were 
destroyed The pilots— some badly 
wounded, some burnt — fought on, and 
helped one another to get into the air 


any aircraft tliat could be made sfirvlcC‘ 
able By the end of the day their 
ammunition was exhausted One pilot 
had had sixteen combats, and there 
had been 40 sorties during the day 
The German bombers attacked by our 
pilots numbered between 80 and 90’ 
On the improvised aerodrome were 
133 bomb craters Six enemy aircraft 
had certainly been shot down, and, 
probably eight more But the bombers 
won On the next day only one Gladia- 
tor was serviceable, and the attempt 
had to be abandoned ' * 

It was the begmning of the end of the 
Norway, campaign Without fuller air 
support Allied troops could not hold 
their ground against incessant bombing 
The abortive campaign led to out- 
spoken criticisms in Parliament, and it 
was on the day (May 10) when Mr 
Chamberlain, bowing to these critic- 
isms, tendered his resignation that 
the focus of war swimg to the West 
With the invasion of Holland and 
Belgiuih 

Using parachute troops on a scale 
never previously contemplated, the 
Germans rushed for the Netherlands 
airports Parachutists were rained 
down from Junkers 62 three-engined 
transport aeroplanes wherever strategic 
points had to bo captured and com- 


THE APTLY-NAMED DEFIANT ^ ^ 

Boulton Paul Defiants came into the news m May, 1940, and on one day a squadron of these 
machines shot down 37 enemy aircraft without loss to themselves In tlus photograph, pilots 
are seen receiving last-minute Instruchons from the squadron leader 
« Photo, Bntiah OJUicial Crovm Copgngbl 



taUnlcfttiohs cut The Germans bombed 
the Schipol aerodrome and the barracks 
at Amsterdam , parachute troops 
dropped at The Hague, at Delft, Zand- 
voord, the Hook, Ymuiden, Emdhoven 
and Dordrecht Others captured the ' 
Waalhaven aerodrome outside Rotter- 
dam Before dusk on May 10 the enemy 
beld four airfields in Fortress Holland, 
and could land troops from -aircraft 
Thus it fell to the RAF to bomb 
Dutch airfields, airports, and even 
stretches of sandy foreshore, which the 
Germans had captured by ambome 
troops The Luftwaffe had an enormous 
preponderance of machines, and m * 
three days the Dutch Air Force was 
destroyed , during May 13 the last ten , ■ 
of its 248 aeroplanes were brought 
down in a gallant attack on the enemy 
then holding the Grebbe hne (See 
rehef map in page 1615 ) 

Although enemy concentrations had 
been observable within the German 
frontier for 'months past the Alhed , 
Commander-in-Obief had refused to 
allow them to be bombed, for fear of 
casualties to the civihan population 
Right up to the German mvasion of 
the Low Countnes this ban was 
maintained 

A simultaneous German Invasion had 
taken place over the Belgian and 
Luxemburg borders and across the 
Maastricht area TheRAF was called, 
upon to delay the enemy’s advance 
wlule Allied forces were brought mto 
Belgium It was also required to 
bomb enemy communications, .with 
special attention to points where roads 
and railways crossed canals or nvers 
The key point on Majt 10-11 was the 
Maastricht region Here, in the city 
itself, were vital bridges over the 
Meuse , two miles away to the west, m 
Belgian territory, were equally im- 
portant bridges over the Albert Canal j 
Allied sappers had wrecked two road 
bridges and a railway bridge in Maas- 
tricht, but the Germans threw a 
pontoon bridge across the Meuse and 
got their troops over On the 10th 
they took the Eben Emael fort with 
airborne troops ' 

On the 12th tivo bndges over the 
Canal 'were still undestroyed and the 
Gormans were pounng across them 
Tuolve Blenheims bombed the bridges 
and eight returned Later that day six 
Battles attacked the crossings, the 
crews being chosen by lot since everj- 
ond had volunteered Five were shot , 
down and the ‘sixth crashed msidc 
Allied hnes One end of one bridge 
was demolished and* both were put 
out of action for the time .Two of the 
crew ^ of the leading Battle (Flying' 
Officer Ronald Garland’ and Sergeant 
804 





INVADERS FROM DUTCH SKIES 
The surpnse tacbcs of dropping large number; 
of troops bp parachute behind the fightmg Ime 
aided the Naais’ mccess m mvading the Low 
Coifntnes Here top, is a machine-gun post set up 
bp German Invaders after landingTrom &e air , at 
the left another parachutist is resting bp a Dutch 
roadside , below, left, adjusting gear and equip- 
ment after a safe drop Bottom photo shows 
Naai aircraft dropping supples to advanced umts. 

Pkolot Bntu ! Oj^ctal Crown Copyngh' 
Central Prev 











THEY SMASHED BRIDGES OVER THE ALBERT CANAL 


The Germans were pouring over two undemolished bridges across the Albert Canal on Ma; la, 
and our bombers set out to stop them First a squadron of Blenheims bombed the crossings, 
losing four machines out of twelvb Later that da; six Battles, with crews chosen b; lot, attacked 
the bridges and put them out of use Flying Officer Ronald Garland (left) and Sergeant Gray, 
of the leading machine, were posthumously awarded ffie V C 
Poethummie Portratta by Franl Btr^/ord Cnim Oopynghl reaerved 

To seiZQ the opportunity created by the 


Thomas Gfrayy were pos^iliumously 
awarded the V C 

^After breabng through at Maastricht 
(May 11) the enemy poured into 
Belgium, forcing the Belgians to 
withdraw from the line of the Meuse 
and the Albert Canal Heavy enemy 
attacks, strongly supported by dive 
bombers and fighters, were made along 
the Meuse, which was crossed in several 
places Later came the break in the 
French line at Sedan, on May 16, with 
the formation of the great salient and 
the drive to the Channel coast The 
Royal Air Force inflicted heavy losses on 
the enemy British bombers attacked 
bridges and commumcations, wrecked 
mechaiuzed' columns and attacked 
German troops 

Bridges played a most important 
part in the campaign, for the Panzer 
columns were powerless to cross a wide 
river, or one with high banks, unless 
substantial existing bridges could be 
held or satisfactory temporary ones 
built On May 14 fhe Germans crossed, 
the Meuse at two places, thus breaching 
the French bne between Sedan and 
Dinant Six of our Battles set put 
to destroy the bridges at S a m Four 
more attacked these crossings nt about 
7 30 a m By early afternoon, however, 
the enemy had consolidated his position, 
and when at 3 p m sixty-seven Battles 
bombed the objectives nearly half 
failed to return Two pontoon bridges 
wefe put Qut of action^ and another 
damaged, while permanent bridges at 
Sedan and Mouzon received direct hits 
As the bstorian of “ Bomber Command" 
later very aptly phrased it 


dcslruclion of a bridge called for strong 
and immediate action on tlio part of tlie 


land forces m order to exploit and maintain 
the break Otherwise only a short respite 
was gained and the bravery displayed by the 
bomber crows was rendered of little avail 
This was what happened at Sedan Tlio 
■ bridges were brokep , so were the French ’> ' 

A review of Nazi air taotics''is given 
m Chapter 92 

M%le the battle ragedSn the Low 
Oonntnes Mr Churchill, the new Pnmcy 
Minister, was forming his Cabinet As 
Secretary of State for Air he appointed 
Sir ‘Archibald Sinclair Captain Harold 
Balfour remained as , Under-Secretary 
of State for. Air 

Towards the end of May a statement 
was published m France tofthe effect 
that the Germans had lost 2,237 of all 
types of aircraft between September 1 
and May 17 On the last day of May the 
German communique announced that 
the battle of Flanders and Artois was 
closing “ with the annihilation of the 
British and French armies in that prea ” 
This was a boast winch was not to be 
justified, for by a master]y<oporation, 
in which all three Services cooperated, 
nine-tenths of the B E F were success- 
fully got away The story is told in 
/later chapters 



WHERE GERMANS CROSSED THE MEUSE AT MAASTRICHT 
The road bridges at (i) and the railway bridge (3) were wrecked by Allied sappetx, but the Germans 
crossed the Meuse on a pontoon bndge (4) durmg May 10, 1940, ^ed raced on to the Albert Canal 
crossings two miles westward Enemy transport is seen parked at (s) Bombs dropped' by 
our aircraft along the nver are bursting at (a) 

Photo, Bnltah Ofieial Crown Copyright ' 
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Dtary of the War 
APRIL. 1940 


April 1, 1940 B A F bomber attacks 
enemy patrol over North Sea German 
Junhers 88 brought down by' British 
Blenheim General Smuts War Measures 
Bill passes South Afncan House of 
Assembly by 76 votes to 66 
April 2. German aircraft carry out 
attack on Scapa Flow Bombs dropped 
but no damage done One raider believed 
shot down iPhrec Hurricane flghtera 
engage two Heinkel bomber^ 20 feet 
above sea Five Messerschmitts shot 
down on Western Front U-boat reported 
sunk off W Scotland by patrol vessel 
April 3 Elrst Coastal Defence fighter 
lost dui^g engagement with Heinkel 
Enemy bombers attack convoy but are 
driven off Lord Atblone appointed 
Governor General of Canada ,Mr 
Churchill made head of Committee of 
Service Ministers ^ 

April 4 B A r bombers recoimoitre 
naval base 'at Wilhelmshavcn and attack 
warship there RAF flying boat en 
counters six Jinkers over North Sea, 
shoots down one and damages another 
April 5 Beported that Norwegian 
hner ‘ Mira” was attacked eight times 
by German bombers on way from England 
to Norway British warships ^amo to 
rescue, two 'bombers were shot doivn and 
two others damaged 
April 6 Norwegian ship " Navarra 
torpedoed without warning in northern 
Scottish waters Two Dormer “ Fl^g 
Pencils ’’ shot doVn on Western Front. 

April 7 BAF bring down flvo 
enemy 'planes over Western Front Air 
Jlinlstry announces air fight over North 
Sea, two machines lost on each side 
April 8 Allied Go\ ernments notify 
Norway that mines are to ho laid 
Immediately in three places in Norwegian 
territoridl woteirf Norway issues protest 
Three German ships sunk by Bntish sub- 
mannes in Skagerrak " Bio dc Janewo, 

“ Posidonia and “ Krota. ’ Another 
unsuccessful raid made on Scapa Flow 
British destroyer “ Glowworm ” sunk 
, while engaging two enemy destrovera 
April 9 German! invades Denmark 
and Norway Denmark subftdts under 
protest Norway resists and sharp fight- 
ing takes place in the alt and along coast 
Oslo occupied in afternoon Bntish 
Foreign Office broadcasts that Alhes wrill 
give full aid to Norway In naval battle 
off Bergen Britbh deslrover ‘ Gurkha 
is sunk U boat sunk by “ Zulu " off 
Orknevs Off Narvik ‘Renown 'engages 
" Schnrnhorst ” and hcav v cruiser of 
Hipper class BAF damage two 
cruisers off Bergen Cniiser “ Karlsruhe ” 
sunk by submarine " Truant ” 

Apnl 10 Herco action by flvo British 
destrovera against supenor German forces 
off Narvik One enemy destrover tor 
pedoed and behcied sunk , Ihrcoheavilv 
hit and m flames Six supply shipik 
sunk, in addition to ammunition slup 
blwin up H \l S “ Hunter sunk , 
" Hardy ’ -sov ercly damaged and nin 
aaliore ' Hotspur’ scnousl}, and 


“ Hostile ” slightly, damaged German 
cruiser "Bluecher” sunk by Norwegian 
shore battenes off Oslo Great naval battle 
in progress in Kattegat Four enemy 
cruisers and flvo transports reported sunk 
Norwegian steamer “ Tosca ” sunk Two 
Hemkels shot down in Moray Firth 
Sfossed attack on Scapa repulsed , four 
enemy bombers shot down 
- April 11 Gorman pocket battleship 
“Admiral Schecr” damaged by sub- 
marine “ Spearflsh ’’ H>A F bombers 
twice attack German-occupied aerodrome 
at Stavanger Domler fipng boat shot^ 
down in North Sea A Heinkel and a 
Domfer destroyed m France. 

April 12. RAF attack two German 
warsbips in Enatiansand Fjord Am- 
munition ship blown up and supply ship 
damaged m^ttegat B.^^ wreck many 
aeroplanes on Stavanger aerodrome Four 
Messerschmitts shot down, four others 
believed destroyed or damaged Part 
of southern Norway still in Norwegian 
hands and all northern except Narvik 
Norwav states that German battle-cruiser 
"'Qncisenau ’’ was sunk in Oslo Fjord, 
also cruiser ' Emden ’ and several other 
ships ^British steamer “ Stancliffo ’’ and 
Swedish tanker ‘ Sveaborg ” sunk 
April 13 Second British Destroyer 
FloWIa led by battleship “Wawpite,’’ 
storm Narvik and sink seven German 
destroyers Three British destroyers 
damaged Beported that Fleet Air Arm 
has attacked warships, transports and 
supplv ships at Bergen Coastal •Com- 
mand aircraft bomb Stavanger aerodrome 
Dutch mdtor vessel ’ Velocitas ’ mined 
April 14 Stavanger aerodrome raided 
and enemy seaplanes bombed in Hafs 
Fjord Further German ships reported 
sunk include ' August Leonhardt,” 
• “ Ionia, “ Antares,’ and ‘ MoOnsund ’’ 
German sWp ‘ ALster ” reported captured 
and *' Skagerrak ’ and ' Slaine ” scuttled. 

April 15 Admiralty and War Office 
announce that British forces hav*e landed 
at several points m Norway Two more 
German transports reported sunk by 
submannes Fleet Air Arm attacks 
Bergen Nigbt raids made on Stavanger 
April 16 Narvik now held by Bntish 
Marines BAF make heavy bombing 
raid on Stavanger, and Fleet Air Arm on 
pnemv shipping off Bergen Germans 
occupy Kongsvmger fortress and railway 
junction, 46 miles NE of Oslo, also 
Skarncs and Hamar Announced that a 
Bntish force has taken over Faroe Islands 
April 17 British naval forces Womb 
Stavanger aerodrome and B A.F bomb 
that of Trondheim H M subman ne 
" Thistle ' overdue and presnmed lost 
Fleet .iVir Arm destroy Heinkel bomber 
and Dormer flying boat and damage 
three other Nazi nircralt 
April 18 Landing of BnHsh troops 
in Norwaj continues Heinkel bomber 
dnven from Sbetlands bv single scatcr 
lighter Bntish steamer ' Swninbv ’ 
sunk bv U-boat 


April 19 Stockholm reports that' 
Anglo-Norwegian and German forces 
have met m Trondheim sector Bntish 
forces said to have landed at Bomsdab 
Fjord, south w&st of Trondheim 
April 20 Three German aircraft shot 
down and others damaged dunng attacks 
on British naval umts BAF bomb 
aerodromes at Stavanger and Eidstuin 
sand Six German aircraft shot down 
over Western Front Nazi raiders dnven 
off from Thames cstnarv British 
steamers “ Mersey ’’ and “ Hawnby, ’ 
and Italian steamer “Balbo,” sunk off 
S E Coast Enemy aircraft bomb 
Namsos, damagmg town and sinking 
H M trawler “ Rutlandshire ’’ 

April 21 Bntish forces reported to 
bo fighting m Oslo sector B.A F bom|) 
aerodromes at Stavanger and Aalborg 
Four Messerschmitts shot down over 
Western Front 

April 22 British troojis sdid to be 
fighting with Norwegians at Lillebammer 
north of Oslo Enemy planes reported 
fift E and S E Coasts and Shetlands 
April 23 War Office announces sharp 
engagement north of Tronjlheinr RAF 
make night raids on aerodromes of 
Fomebn and Kjcller near Oslo, and on 
Aalborg Steamer “ lolwortb ' mined 
April 24 Bntish forces in Trondheim 
staM to have retaken positions aban- 
doned after German counter attack 
B F 'bomb five enemy air bases Two 
enemy patrol vesseb sunk north of Svit 
Nazi airaraft unsuccessfully attempt to 
attack sCapd Flow dnrmg night 
April 25 Owing to mereased enemy 
pressure AUicd forces have withdrawn 
from positions near Lillebammer French 
destroyer sinks two enemy patrol ships 
m ikogerrak. 

April 26 Alhcd troops have been 
heavily engaged south of Dombaas and 
have had to make limited withdrawab 
B A.F continue attacks on enemy bases 
in Norvviv and Denmark. Six enemv 
aircraft destroyed in Norway and two 
over North Sea Eight others damaged 
April 27* German attack nrar Kvam 
south cast of Dombaas, driven off with 
heavw enemy loss Air action •against 
Allied Imes of communication and bases 
April 28 War Office states that 
another German attack in Gudbrandsdal 
has been repubed, abo that further 
dbcmbarkation has been carried out 
at Aandabnes Nazi bombers attack 
Aalesund and Molde 
April 29 Three more enemy supplv 
ships reported sunk Position in Gud- 
brandsdal unchanged British stated to 
bo m touch with enemv north of Stenkjer 
Norwegian hospital sliip, “Brand H ’ 
heavily bombed by German planes 
April 30 British rcsistiifg further * 
enemy advance in Dombaas area Fresh ' 
landings along const of Norwaj RAF 
bomb enemy nir base at Fornebu 
Heinkel crashes in flames at Clacton and 
mine it was carrying explodes, two 
cmiians killed and 150 injured. 
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THEY WON UNDYING HONOUR IN THE FIRST EAmE OF NARVIK 
I H M S ‘ Hardy,’ leader of the Second Destroyer Flotilla in its auda^ous attatk on Narvik on Apnl lo, 1940, was an 'Admiralty type leader 
with a displacement of 1,305 tons After a magnificent fight she was forced to run aground 2 Capt B A W Warbuiton-Lee, Commander of the 
British force, was posthumously awarded the V C for his conduct of the action 3 Paymaster-Lieut G H Stannmg,of the ‘ Hardy ’ became a 
Companion of the D S 0 for his braveiy 4 Lieut -Commander Mansell kept the * Hardy ■■ ’ guns firing to the end S Surgeon-Lieut K. W 
Donald and (6) Commander H F H Layman of the ‘ Hotspur ’ wefe awarded the 0 S C for their daring, resource and devotion to duty 
Photot, Sport tL Oeneral , Alrahams , Vandyl Kiyttone Ctnlrttl Press , Pm 
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THE ROYAL NAVY GOES IN AT NARVIK 

The Corridor to the Iron-Ore Port— Germans Lctiid at Narvik-Second 
j Destroyer Flotilla Goes In— Hardy' Opens Attack on April 10— 

Captain Warburton-Lee Grievously Wounded — ‘ Hardy, ’ Disabled, is Run 
Aground-Second Battle of Narvik Vice-Admiral Whitworth's Fleet — 

‘ Warspite ' Navigates < the Fjord— How ' Four Enemy Destroyers were 
Chased to their Doom in,Rombaks Fjord— Hardy's ' Survivors Taken Off 


A n tmexpeoted first result of the 
sudden German attack on Scandi- 
navia descnbed m Chapter 78 was 
the meteonc rise to fame of the hitherto 
httle known Norwegian port of Narvik 
It will now always be associated with a 
twofold Bntish naval action, so deter- 
mined and effective that it is worthy of 
any of the records which are preserved 
with such respect m the long history of 
the Royal Navy 

The importance of this desolate 
northern town m relation to the com- 
plex pattern of the Second Great War 
was dictated by its proximity to the 
prolific 'iron-ore nunes of Kimna and 
Gellivare m Sweden, and by its harbour 
facilities bemg ice-free at all seasons 
Smce the war began Germany had 
exploited this priceless sonrce of yaluable 
raw matenal via the railway linking 
the ore-fields with Narvik, and thence 
by sea down the nanon “ comdor ” 
of illegal temtonal waters to which 
Norway was too weak to deny access 
For long the gross abuse of this 
comdor had been as coarse gnt m 
the smooth machmery of the Alhed 
economic blockade, until on April 8, 
1940, It was announced that sudden 
action had been taken and a number 
of minefields laid to block it Germany, 
however, had moved qmcker, for in the 
early hours of April 9 

Situation at a convoy of supply 

Narvik ships, escorted by de- 
stroyers and a U-boat, 

was already outside Npmk and about 
to seize the town 

To appreciate the^ situation at this 
tune and the subsequent British coun- 
ter-action, reference should be made to 
the maps m page 810 It mil be seen 
that a SCI approach to Namk must 
be made up the si\ty-milc long and 
O'er narromng Vest Fjord, and thence 
b' a nanov channel through the lulls, 
sonic fifteen miles long bv two iiules 
wide, into the land-locked waters of 
Wot Tjonl, towards the hcid of winch 
ICS the iron ore port Above and 
wLmd Narvik are the >!mnll deep 
Rombak .0 ana llcrj iims Fjords 
But on that chill Ajiril dawn the 
Linnan nltickimr forti did not find 
Aarvikintinh nndefiiidcd Twocoast 
I shijis of the Rovnl Norwegian 
S<ia 


Navy, the “ Norge ” and the “ Eids- 
vold," under the command of Capt 
Pet Askim, which had cleared for 
Bcfron as early as 7 a m on April 8, 
stood guard agamst the invaders Their 
task was plainly hopeless The “ Eids- 
vold,” stationed outside the harbour 
entrance, was torpedoed and sunk 
before she could engage the German 
vessels, though the “ Norge ” suc- 
ceeded in opemng fire and damagmg 
two destroyers before meeting a like 
fate Shortly afterwards the Germans 
entered the harbour and were qmckly 
landing troops and equipment from the 
destroyers and supply vessels Resist- 
ance in Narvik itself was soon smashed, 
largely in consequence of the treachery 
of Col Sundlo, chief of the local Nor- 
wegian forces The Germans estab- 
lished themselves m the tovra and 
-proceeded to mount shore battenes 
on the snrroundmg hillsides 


The afternoon of that same Tuesday 
found the British Second Destroyer 
Flotilla on patrol away down at the 
mouth of West Fjord This little fight- 
mg vmit, consisting of the flotilla leader 
“Hardy” (five 47-m guns) and the 
“ Hotspur,” “ Hostile,” “ Hnvock ” and 
“ Hunter ” (four 4 7-in guns each), was 
commanded by Capt B A W War- 
burton-Lee Abruptly their routine 
duties were termmated by an Admiralty 
order to carry out an attack on the 
enemy force in control of Narvik 
Capt Warburton-Lee wasted no time, 
and at 4 p m msely landed two of his 
officers at Tranoy— a Norwegian pilot 
station near the head of West Fjord-— to 
secure all available information about the 
disposition of the Germans Thus it was 
learned that Narvik was more strongly 
held than had at first been thought 
—that there were, m fact, six Gorman 
destroyers larger and more pOwerfiil 


THE INVADERS LAND AT NARVIK 
German troops disembarking at the quayside on April 9, 1940 This interesting photograph, 
taken by one ol the crew of the German destroyer ' Hans Lddemann,' was discoeered on 
the vessel when she was eventually boarded by men of the ‘ Hero ’ in Rombaks Fjord on 
April 13 On the voyage to Narvik some of the German destroyers earned 300 soldiers in 
addition to their normaJ complements 
Photo, *' The Ttmea 
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The panoramic view at the top gives a good idea of the appearance of 
Nprvik Bap , the town itself lies on the right Ofot Fjord and the 
nature of the surrounding country are shown above, while on the left 
IS seen the sea approach via West Fjord 
Sehef Maps ipmaUp drawn /or The SECOzm GnEAx War by Fdtx Qardon 


than H M S " Hardy ” and her con- 
sorts, and alao one submarmo , and that 
the channel might already be mined 
Advice of tneh sermus import was 
lery properly and promptly signalled 
to the Admiralty, Coupled with a laconic 
statement from Capt Warburton-Lee 
that he intended to attack at dawn, 
high water As this eventful dayMrew 
to Its close, the atmosphere of quiet 


anticipation and 
f efficient prepara- 
tion on board the 
' five British war- 

ships contrasted strangely with the 
anxious dehberatious tabng place hun- 
dreds of miles away in Whitehall And 
then, at 1 a m on Apnl 10, so heavily 
had the commander’s mtelhgence borne 
upon them, the Admiralty told Capt 
Warburton-Lee that the two Nor- 
wegian coast-defence ships might also be 
in German hands (these were, of course, 
already out of action) and that they 


thought the operation so hazardous that 
he alone must be the sole, judge of 
whether to attack or not “ But what- 
ever you do and whatever happens,” 
they concluded, “ we will support you ” 
There can have been httle doubt in 
their minds as to the reply Back it 
came, “ Going into action ” 

Snow was felling heavily and a feint 
easterly wmd curled the mist uito 
writhing wisps over j;hc water as, at 3' 
o’clock on the Wednesday morning, five 
hthe, black ships of war — “Hirdy,” 
“ Hotspur, ’!•“ Hostile,” “ Havock ” and 
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VICTOR AND VANQUISHED IN THE FJORD 
H M S • Hotspur ’ {seen here in Ofot Fjord) suffered some damage 
dunng the action of April lo, as did her consort H M S ‘ Hostile ' 

But as they snthdrew m company with H M S ‘ Havock,’ the three 
oestroyers sank the German ammumhon ship ‘ Rauenfels ' (seen right) 
Photos, Sport & General " Tho Tiniea " 
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Hunter ” — ceased their patrol m West once, ]ust after the 
F]ord and bravely headed up the start, when one 
narrow channel lea^g into Ofot Fjord destroyer nearly 
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,The shade of Nelson’s captain of the hit the shore 

^ith Hardy” m the van the flotilla flotilla stood outside Narvik, the danger- port an^red tnmod °^a’ 

pushed on through the murk, blinding ous passages successfully accomplished turned two morc^den?* Hardy 

snow flumes sweeping the decks Visi- It was bitterl) cold and the snow was S afierthe 

bihty was BO low that fog lights had to still dnvmg down when, leaving her m Narvik Bav T^inlf 

he used to ensure contact between the four companions to patrol outside bnfh tiiooo „« ^P®^°os at 

'esscls, and during the whole passage “Hardy” entered the harbour alone' fire mtli i,o 

of that two mile wide chaimel the sides The ba> seemed full of German shins shmm ’^^'s nswell Thiv German 

.111.1,..^,™ ... ...pe ..a, .p.«,„s . ae^r.*^ &“iSn?'r.Sg 


chaotic crescendo between the snow- 
clad hillsides enclosing the harbour 
Suddenly a shattering eicplosion rocked 
the warring vessels as a tongue of scarlet 
flame shot up from the first German ' 
destroyer, followed by thousands of 
rounds of tracer ammunition, which 
etploded in the air, like a medley of 



IN COMMAND ON APRIL 13 
Vict-Admiral WilUam J Whitworth, CB, 

D S 0 , hoisted his flag m the ‘ Warspite ' 
and led the second attack on the German 
naval forces at Narvik. He formerly com- 
manded the battleship ' Rodney ’ 

bright pink stars One of “ Hardy’s ” 
torpedoes had evidently folind its mark 
By now the shore bat^rics were add- 
< mg their metal to the superior gun- 

‘Hardv- ''®' 

„ ; mainmg enemy war- 

Goes In , ® «rr 

, , ships, so Hardy, 

havmg fired her tor- 
pedoes, withdrew Her consorts at 
once took up the attack and, sweeping 
into the harbour, wrought havoc \vith 
their torpedoes ‘and shells among the 
siqfply ships and transports * Then 
“Hardy” sailed in for a second knock, 
and, after being warmly received by the 
land guns and the heavier armament of 
thp two German destroyers, once again 
Mithdrew, si\ torpedoes passing close to 
her as she did so 

“Hotspur” “Hostile,” “Havock” 
and “ Hunter ” then attacked in turn, 
I hammering at the destroyers and shore 
batteries to such good purpose that they 
soon ceased fire and thus ga\e the 
impression that all opposition vas 
broken But Capt TH^arburton-Lec was 
not yet satisfied, and after anxious 
debate he decided to lead a' third attack 
into the harbour It was after the 
vitlidrawal from this that the battle 
began in deadly earnest 


Heavy snow was still falling, reducing 
visibibty at times to seventy yards, when 
“ Hardy,” turning out of Narvik Bay,' 
almost immediately sighted three large 
German destroyers coimng opt against 
her from their anchorage in Bombaks 
Fjord Gapt Warburton-Lee at once 
signalled his flotilla to head down Ofot • 
Fjord and increase speed ’to 30 knots, 
at the same tune replying vigorously to 
the fierce fire concentrated on his ship 
hy this fresh enemy force Thus hotly 
engaged, " Hardy ” began to lead her 
command down the fjord and m so doing 
came up against two more German 
destroyers lymg right ahead Un- 
daunted still, she took these on as well 
And now a very inferno warmed the 
icy waters of Ofot Fjord lowering 
clouds of smoke mingled with the 
blustenng snow, while the neighbourmg 
hills echoed once again with the barkmg 
thunder of the guns ' Five-inch shells 
from the heavier weapons of the Get- 
man warships showered round “ Hardy,” 

' and almost at once she was hit Fight- 
ing back hard, she siill ploughed ahead 
when a duect burst on her bridge 
reduped it to a shambles Capt War- 
burton-Lee, directing operations amidst 
the acrid fumes of high explosive and 
the welter of flying debris, was gnev- 
ously wounded in the face and blown on 
to the deck below All others with him 
on the bndge were killed or disabled 
save one— Paymaster-Lieut 6 H 

Stanning, the captam’s secretary— and 
he had his> left foot put out of action 
The battle raged on, and into it— still 
steaming fast— drove the badly dam- 
aged " Hardv,” mdsterless 
But Paymaster-Lieut Stanning was a 
man of action,' resolute and qmck of 
decision Healizing tbe extreme danger 
of the position, he somehow contrived 
to drag bimself to the wheelhouse and, 
finding it shattered and its occupants 
dead, took the wheel himself And so, 

’ peering Ins way through a shell-hole, 
he steered the ship _ 

By now the Gorman destroyers nere- 
poundmg “ Hardy ” at almost pomt- 
blnnk range, but crippled as she was the 
fight went on, her remaining guns aft, 
being kept in furious action by tbe First , 
Lieutenant, Lieut -Commander Mansell 
Meanuhile, Paymaster-Lieut Stanning 
had turned the wheel over to an able 
seaman and, struggling back to the 
partially demolished bridge, bad taken 
charge of tbe ship He had, he said, no 
idea of what was going on aft, but, as 
the enemy v ere now looming up abreast, 
he decided to ram them 
Just ns this audacious action vas 
about to be earned out, a shell exploded 
m “ Hardy’s ” engme-room, clouds of 
scalding steam burst forth, and the 
812 


vessel At once' slackened speed There 
was only one thinl to do to save his 
comrades’ hves— put the helm over and 
beach the ship The PaymAster-Lien- 
tenant did it Going slower and slower, 
the gallant “ Hardy ” ran into shallow 
water and, with a gratmg crunch, 
grounded on the 'locks pevnstatmg 
fire still raked her at short range, to 
which, the one usable gun was still 
defiantly replymg when the final com- 
mand was given on the battered 
destroyer “ Abandon ship Evciy 
man for himself And good luck ! ” It 
was the last order— dramatic enough — 
that Capt Warbui;ton-Lee, mortally 
wounded, was ever to give 
Meantime, the battle had gone hahl 
with the rest of the flotilla “ Hunter ” 
had been sunk, and “Hotspur” and 
“Hostile” damaged On the other 
side, however, ^ere was mn6h to 
balance this In addition to the 
destroyer toipedoed by “Hardy" in 
Narvik harbour, six supply ships had 
been sunk, while one of the other 
German warships was destroyed and 
two were seriously hit and set on fire 
(The- two destroyers sunk vtero the 



MAN WHO LED THE ENEMY 
The German losses in men at Narvik were 
heavy, at least a,ooo sailors teing killed in 
the course of 'the second action alone. 
Among these vfas the commander of the 
destroyer force, Commodore Bonte 

“ Anton Schmidt ” and the “ Wilhelm 
Heidkamp”) Furtlicrmore, as uhat 
was loft of the brave band of fite sailed 
down the fjord, they contn\ ed to destroy 
the ammunition ship “ Baiienfels ” 

A desperate ordeal faced the men of 
the “ Hardy ” Under Licnt -Comman- 
der Mansell’s direction they piled over- 
board as best they might into the 
freezing water, swimming some hundred 
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INCIDENTS IN THE SECOND BATTLE 
I This photograph, taken bj a Fleet Air Arm aircraft from the Warspite, shows tire des- 
troTers of the attacking force steaming up Ofot Fjord towards Namk. 2 Action is joined and 
shells from the German shore batteries are bursting ahead of one of the destroyers. 3 One of 
the German nctmis of the rentable dog fight ' that ensued is listing and afire amidships 
PWo«, Bnfi»h OJJfnoI Crmm CopyngfJ Thf Timtx (laumrmt Untffi \c 


\ards niid then wading double that 
th'stancc to the shore The only boat left 
proved unacaMorth), md there were 
many badh wounded For a w hde, too, 
the Germans continued to fire Splash- 
ing, stumbUng, struggling, the ghastly 
procession made its wa} to land— in its 
midst its noble commander lashed to a 
stretcher and towed by McCracken, the 
jiunner and one nting MTicn this 
stningo fiineml barge grounded at last, 
Capt ^\art)urton Lee was dead His 
la«t Mgml to the flotilla had been 
‘Continm to encage the encnij,” and 
for his ‘gillaiitn, enterprise and 
dinng in eoniiiiand of the force engaged 
in the firsl battle of \nr\nk,” Capt 
W arlmrtoii 1 ee was awardwl the \ic 
tom Cross—flie first to be gi\en m the 
'•eennd (ir» it ar 

Hilf ilothiil ind niimlied with lold 
the MitMvor' of tht lliinh ’ » ic 
.I'cd lulf a mil mw> x tin snow to i 
flm < - of wo 'ill a hrii ' •* win 0 w innth 
'ii!*«r il hu'pit ilm iiMiitol tin III 


at the hands of the Norwegian folk 
Later they made their way to Ballangen, 
fifteen miles away on the south side of 
Ofot Fjord, where they stayed till the 
following Saturday, Apnl 13 
This, then, was the first battle of 
Narauk, its sequel was not long in 
coming All Wednesday, Tbuisda) and 
Fnday of that second week in April the 
siinia mg units of the .‘^eeond Destroyer 
Flotilla with reinforcements, hloclmdcd 
the cnemv in Ofot Fjord Then on 
.‘'afiirdaa Vjml 13, at noon the second 
attack wn' laiinrlied Vera different 111 
sfnniith from the feirlcs< fi\e was the 
imjiO'ing (1 (t under the command of 
lici'Vilmiril \\ T IMntworth, whieh 
now ada lined on Narail through 
till ini'.! and drisrle Ty-d bt 11 1! S 
Inru-, ’ it Lon«i.itid of the de-troaers 
SIT 


“ Hero," " Fovhouud,’ “ Kimbcrlc} " 
and “ Forester ” , the Tnbnl class 
destroyers ‘ Bcdonin," “ Pnnjalii, ' 
“ Eskimo " and “ Cossack ’ (of “ .Ut 
mark ” fame) and the 30,600 ton battle 
ship “ IVarspitc," mounting eight 15 in 
guns and eight 6 m guns ^krr rccon- 
iinis.sance avas earned out by the 
" Warspito’s ” aircraft 
By 12 26 p m the narrow channel to 
Ofot Fjortl avas successfully naaagated — 
no mean feat for a great ac«eel hke the 
“llarspite —and the first German dc- 
stroaer smlit<d thronah the mi-t The 
four leading dcstrovf rs opened tin Imt 
the German ship sheered off and dis- 
appeared Twinty minutes Inter an 
other enema di'tnner followed ba a 
thud aiipenred to the east of the Bntisli 
forcis and action was at one-* joined th< 



MR CHURCHILL ‘WELCOMES ‘ HARDY ’ SURVIVORS 
After a terrible ordeal m battle 117 water and snow, the survivors of H M S ‘ Hardy ' were even- 
tually picked up by H M S ‘ Ivanhoe ’ and brought home to England On April ip they 
gathered on the Horse Guards Parade — still in their makeshift garb — to receive greeting from 
the First Lprd of the Admiralty Behind Mr Churchill is Lt-Commander Mansell 


“ Warspite ” adding her ear-splittmg 
salvoes to the din of the conflict 
Warning was then received from the 
"Warspite’s” aircraft that a warship 
was lying in wait in Ballangen Bay to 
the south, and soon after 1pm this 
vessel was spotted and energetically set 
upon by “ Icarus,” “ Bedouin,” “ Pun- 
jabi ” and “ Eskimo " She put up a 
brave resistance, however, and it was 
not until “ Warspite’s ” booming voice 
was heard in the argument that her last 
gun was silenced ana she was reduced to 
a blazmg hulk 

Whilst this was gomg on more 
German destroyers had come up, until 
siv of them were zigzagging about 
ahead of the Bntish fleet There then 
ensued what even the 
‘ A Veritable AdmiraltJ' desonbed as 
Dog-fight ’ “ a ventable dog-fight,” 
with all ships flrmg 
rapidly and making large alterations of 
course m order to dodge the fall of 
salvoes and keep their guns beanng 
Indeed, the enemy’s aim was good, and 
only masterly manoeuvimg preserved 
the attackers from hurt By 1 45 p m 
this destroyer action had reached a stage 
when the commander of one of the 
Bntish vessels was able to report that 
“ our ships got well into their stnde 
By 2 p m the enemy was beginnmg to 
show the damage ” The next half hour 
in fact proved decisive, as the following 
extract from the bndgo narrative of one 
of the destroyers shows 

1 68 p ra — One onomy badly hit. 

2 02 p ni — Shore batteries firing 

2 031 p in — Enemy destroyer on fire 
2 05 pm — German destroyer hit by tor- 
pedoes Another onemv on fire 
2 10 p m — Enemy fired torpedo 
214pm — ^Another enem^ destroyer on fire 
2 16pm — ^This enemy again hit 
224 p m — Two explosions on second enemy 
destrover to catch fire. 

2 26 p m — ^Tno explosions on another burn- 
ing enemy destroyer 

By 2 30 p m the action seemed oi er 


While the Bntish ships were virtually 
unharmed, one German destroyer was a 
fire-swept wreck in Ballangen Bay, 
another — abandoned by her crew — was 
dnftmg derebet north of Narvik, and 
a third was aground on the north- 
eastern shore of Herjangs Fjord xvith a 
huge column of black smoke bellymg 
from her mtenor The remaimng enemy 
ships were m retreat mto the doubtful 
sanctuary of Eombaks Fjord, dropping 
smoke floats as they fled 

To desenbe the “ Warspite’s ” share 
m the general destruction it is necessary 
to go back to 1 30 p m , at wboh hour 
the great battleship was taking station 
to bombard the coastal fortifications 
round Narvik harbour Shortly after- 
wards the bay reverberated with the 
bellowing roar of her guns, with which 
were mingfed sharper reports from the 
armament of the destroyers “ Cossack,” 
" Punjabi ” and “ Foxhound,” which 
cut close into the harbour and pounded 
the shore battenes at a range of less 
than half a mile 

Meantime, a penlous chase was m 
progress up the tortuous ten-mile 
narrows of Kombaks Fjord, where 
“Eskimo,” “Forester,” “Hero,” 
“ Bedouin ” and “ Icarus ” were hotly 
pursumg the four German destroyers 
as yet unaccounted for Not without 
damage to “Eskimo,” which led the 
way, the hunters eventually ran their 
quarry to ground at the dead-end of 
the fjord Here, nght up against the 
ice, lay three of them, while the fourth 
was beached on the southerly shore 
It was the end The crews had escaped 
inland, but “ Hero ” and “ Kimberley ” 
— ^then ahead — ^took no chances and, 
firing shells and torpedoes, destroyed 
the Germans for good 

So ended the second battle of Narvik 
Nine enemy destrovers were demolished 
(the “ Diether von Koder," “ Hani 
Iibdemann,” “Wolfgang Zenker,” 


“ Bernd voji Armm,” “ Erich Koelhiei,” 
“ Hermann Kunne,” “ Enoh Giesc," 
“BrunoHeinemann”and “Georg Thiele”) 
and the shore batteries silenced at a 
cost of three Bntish destroyers damaged 
Their work well done, the attackers re- 
formed and withdrew, leaving “ Kim- 
berley " and “ Ivanhoe ” in possession 
of the ^ords The Admiralty signalled 
their congratulations to the Commande’ - 
in-Chief, Admiral Sir Charles Forbes, to 
Vice-Admiral Whitworth, and to the offi- 
cers and men engaged in “ this vigorous, 
daring and skilfully conducted action " 
It remams to tell of a happy task 
that fell to “ Ivanhoe ” While she 
was patrolbng in Ofot Fjord late that 
Saturday m^t, her attention wos 
attracted by the flashmg signals of a 
launch away towards the entrance of 
Ballangen Bay Investigating, she dis- 
covered It was Lieut Heppel of “Hardy” 
trying to make contact so that his com- 
rades back m Ballangen might be rescued 
And rescued they were-^by midmght all 
the motley-garbed survivors were aboard 
a Bntish ship once again 
The tune and the scene change it is 
the evenmg of the following Friday 
on the Horse Guards Parade Watched 
by a cheermg crowd of Londoners, this 
same strangely dressed party are being 
greeted by Mr Wmston Churchill, First 
'Lord of the Admiralty “ Your country- 
men are well content with the manner 
m which you have discharged vour 
duties,” he said “ You have shown the 
courage and the readmess to take 
opportumties by the hand and make your 
way through difficult situations which 
are always associated with the flotillas 
- of our destroyer force ” 

As to Narvik— that lonely place— its 
subsequent history after such a spectacu- 
lar entry into the arena of war was some- 
what of an anti-chmax Besieged by 
Alhed troops— British, French, Nor- 
wegians and Poles — it was eventually 
captured on May 28, only to be 
evacuated shortly after when the focal 
point of the war m the West had shifted 
to Flanders 
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